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I.—The Sctence and Art of Finance. 


THE intimate connection of the finances of the State with the 
economic condition of the people, and the interest attaching to all 
questions concerning the administration of the national revenue, 
expenditure, and public debt, are, I am sure, a sufficient reason 
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for my resuming the consideration of such subjects before the 
Society from the point at which I left them some twenty years ago. 
The statistics of finance are the materials on which we may elaborate 
a science of finance, and in so far as its administration rests upon 
the solid principles of political economy and statistics, sach materials 
are necessary for a wide induction of facts. The object of financial 
science, however, is to determine the mode of providing for the 
financial wants of the State, to indicate the method of satisfying 
such wants in the most economic and convenient manner, and to 
prescribe rules whereby the administration of finance shall be subject 
to an efficient control. And what hinders the reducing of finance to 
the certainty of a science is the disagreement which exists as to the 
proper sphere of government, a condition precedent to the ascer- 
tainment of what are the proper wants of the State. If we limit 
that sphere to the doing of what is required for the protection of 
the country and the security of the subject, the wants of the State 
may be ascertained with tolerable precision. But if we are prepared 
to extend the functions of government to anything and every- 
thing which may be, at any time, deemed beneficial to the public 
interest, what limits can be prescribed to the wants of the State ? 
The greater the difficulty, however, as to the scientific basis of 
financial science, the more stress must be laid on the “Art” of 
finance, for on that depends after all the real success of the financial 
administration. ‘ Art,” said M.de Tracy, ‘consists in a series of 
‘“ precepts or rules to be followed. Science consists in the know- 
‘ ledge of certain phenomena, or relation observed and ascertained. 
‘“‘ Art counsels, prescribes, directs. Science observes, explores, 
‘“‘explains. Science has no immediate object in view. It is art 
“‘ that applies what science has discovered.” Science must deter- 
mine the principles and bases of financial administration, but it is 
for Art to apply such principles, as far as practicable, to the peculiar 
exigencies of the State. 


II.—Conclusions Regarding the State of the Revenue in 1860. 


In the paper I read on the 17th January, 1860, on the distribu- 
tion and productiveness of taxes, the conclusions arrived at were : 
That having regard to the vast and increasing resources of the 
United Kingdom, the amount of taxation then levied could not be 
considered as a hindrance to the development of national wealth ; 
that considerable approach had been made towards the equitable 
distribution of taxation in the United Kingdom among all classes 
of society ; that it did not seem expedient to alter the mode of 
raising the revenue by direct and indirect taxes; that it was desir- 
able to charge customs duties upon as few articles as possible, and 
these the most productive to the revenue; that the remaining duties 
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on raw niaterials, and the protective duties on silk manufactures 
and other articles should be abolished; that it was desirable to 
realise as speedily as possible the contemplated reduction in the tea 
and sugar duties; that the wine duties should be considerably 
reduced; that the paper duty should be abolished ; that the duties 
on fire and marine insurance were alike objectionable as taxes on 
prudence and thrift; that many of the license duties should be 
remitted, and that the income and property tax should be revised,. 
with a view to the capitalisation of the income assessed under 
Schedules A, B, C, and H, the extension of the tax to landed pro-- 
perty kept for enjoyment or other uses, and a reduction in the rate 
on incomes assessed under Schedule D, including under it the 
incomes obtained by skilled workmen. And in a paper also read 
before the Society on the 21st April, 1874, on “ The Reconstruction 
‘“‘of the Income and Property Tax,’ I concluded as follows: 
“ Without going further than is necessary for our present purpose, 
‘Tam convinced that the wisest policy to be pursued would be to 
‘“ maintain and rather increase the present amount of direct taxa- 
‘tion in a manner calculated to cover as large an area as possible, 
‘including some section at least of the labouring population ; to 
‘keep an even balance in case of any remission as regards the 
‘ incidence of taxation on the middle and higher, as well as on the 
‘“‘ working classes, and above all to use any surplus from year to 
‘‘ year for the purpose of making farther conversions of the per- 
manent debt for terminable annuities.” 


III.— Reforms in the Revenue between 1861 and 1882. 


Within the last twenty years since the first of these papers was 
read, many changes have taken place in the financial administra- 
tion of the country, and both political parties have held in turn 
the rein of the State, and it is gratifying to notice that in a large 
number of cases the reforms I ventured to foreshadow have been 
fully carried out. The taxes on butter, cheese, eggs, rice, and 
other articles of food, as well as the taxes on such raw materials 
as leather, tallow, timber, &c., were repealed in the same year, 1860. 
In 1861, the wine duties were reduced, and in 1863, the tea duties 
were also reduced. The duty on fire insurance was repealed in 1865. 
Many license duties were repealed in 1866, and also several assessed 
taxes on occupations in 1869. The sugar duties were reduced in 
1870, and repealed in 1874. And in 1880 the malt duty was 
repealed, and in its stead a beer duty was imposed. Altogether 
from 1861 to 1882 the various budget estimates provided for the 
repeal or reduction of taxes to the extent of 41,772,000/., and for 
the imposition or increase of taxes to the extent of 21,756,000l., the 


rates of the income tax having meanwhile been frequently altered, 
B2 
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though the principle of the tax has not been greatly touched since 
it was reimposed in 1842 by Sir Robert Peel. 


IV.—EHconomic Condition of the Country in 1861-82. 


But within the last twenty years great changes have also 
taken place in the economic condition of the country. In 1861, 
the population of the United Kingdom was, in round numbers, 
29,000,000; in 1882, it was 35,600,000, showing an increase of 
22'27 percent. In 1861, the total value of imports and exports was 
377,000,000/.; in 1882 it was 719,680,000/., showing an increase of 
90°83 per cent. In 1861, the amount of income and property 
assessed to income tax was 335,654,000/.; in 1882, it was 
585,224,000/., or an increase of 74°35 per cent. In 1861, the 
deposits at the savings bank amounted to 41,546,000/.; in 1882, 
they were 83,651,000/., being an increase of 101°34 per cent. In 
1861, the number of paupers relieved, indoor and outdoor, in 
England and Wales, was 890,000; in 1882, it was 799,000, or a 
decrease of 10°22 per cent. And if we take into account the 
increase of population, the number of paupers, which in 1861 was 
3°O1 per 100, in 1882 was 2°28 per 100, showing a decrease of 
24 per cent. Partly also in consequence of the substantial reforms 
in the mode and amount of taxation, and partly as the result of 
the improved condition of the people, a diminished tension has 
been observable for changes in the financial system. The Liver- 
pool Financial Reform Association,* once so active and vigilant, 
has greatly relaxed its agitation. The movement for a free break- 
fast table, once so popular, has by no means been sustained. Partial 
efforts have been made to use the revenue as a means for the 
protection of British industry, but with no success. The sugar 
refiners urged in vain the imposition of a countervailing duty on 
sugar against all countries granting a bounty on their exports of 
sugar. ‘The fair traders argued to no purpose in favour of the 
imposition of higher duties on foreign than on colonial produce, 
the principle being well established that taxes should be imposed 
not to subserve the interest of this or that industry, but for 
providing for the public wants of the State. Much remains to be 
done, doubtless, in the way of a greater diffusion of national burden, 
and the alleviation of charges on the transfers of property, but the 
main principles of fiscal policy are well settled, and there is no 
danger of their being upset. 


V.—Population and Finance. 
In examining the condition and progress of the revenue, it is 
necessary to remember that the gross amount of public revenue 


* The “ Financial Reform Almanack ” contains statistical information of great 
value concerning every branch of taxation. 
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consists first, of the produce of taxes; second, of the receipts from 
the post office and telegraph services, from crown lands, and from 
interest on advances for local works, &c.; and third, from miscel- 
laneous sources, such as army contributions from India, stamps in 
lieu of fees, &c. It is the first of these three items only which 
constitutes the taxation of the people, and it comprises the customs 
revenue, the excise revenue, the revenue from stamps, the land and 
assessed taxes, and the property and income tax. Comparing the 
total revenue and the revenue from taxes with the population of 
the United Kingdom, in decennial periods, since the commence- 
ment of this century, we have the following results :— 

















Taxation. 
Total Customs, Excise, 
Years. Population. Per Head. Stamp, Per Head. 
Gross Revenue. Land, House, and 
Income Tax. 
£ cu Se £ be ee a 
1802-10 ....| 16,700,000 | 54,466,000 | 3 5 — 52,092,000 |:3 2 3 
711-20 ....| 19,000,000 | 69,044 000 22a 65,148,000 we Birks 
721-30) «. | 122,700,000 | - 57,962,000.K' 2° 11 - 54,677,000 tu Sey 
31-40 .. 24,900,000 | 51,339,000 i 48,730,000 Pior 1 
*A41-50 .. 27,400,000 | 55,486,000 2- - 52,880,000 Perse 6 
1851-60 ....| 27,80c,c00 | 64,215,000 | 2 6 2{| 59,711,000 | 2 21:1 
61-70 ....| 29,800,000 | 70,625,000 | 2 6 2 63,415,000 | 2 4 - 
°71-80 ....} 32,800,000 } 70,136,000 pe Se oe 65,970,000 2 nats 
°81-83 ....1 34,900,000 | 86,118,000 | 2 9 4 70,887,000 lez OF % 
’82-83 ....| 35,600,c00 88,493,000 a hy, 73,128,000 a Se 





A considerable difference thus appears to exist between the gross 
revenue and the amount of taxation. Within the last three years, 
whilst the total gross revenue averaged 86 million pounds, the 
amount of taxation averaged 71 million pounds. The gross 
revenue from the post office and telegraph is now considerable, 
reaching about g million pounds a year, though the net revenue is 
only about 3 million pounds. This revenue, however, though drawn 
from the people, is not a tax, but a compensation for a useful service 
rendered by the State itself outside the range of government pro- 
tection. If we except the period of the war from 1801 to 1820, and 
the period of transition from 1821 to 1830 we find that the average 
amount of taxation from 1831 to 1880 was 2/. —s. 10d., and within 
the last three years 2/. -s. 7d. per head over the whole population. 

A return moved by Mr. Mason, and published in 1881, of the 
total amount of taxes levied in each of the different States of Kurope 
in the year 1880, distinguishing the amounts of taxes levied as 
direct taxation from those levied as indirect taxation, enab'es 
me to compare the taxation of different countries with that of the 
United Kingdom, as follows :— 
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r . Total 

Countries. Population. | Gross Revenue. Per Head. State Taxes. | Per Head. 

£ 2 HO Bek fs £ tak Sali @ 

Austria-Hungary ..| 37,700,000 | 53,800,000 | 1 8 9 | 44,700,000} 1 3 8 

USCS ee Tran peep eee 5,500,000 | 17,490,000 | 3 3 8] 6,144,000} 1 2 5 

PO UINAT Ks sts cdesoceesece 1,969,000 2,524,000 | 1 5 7 2,185,000 Wit 22 32 

TEP ATUCO la ddndeed socks 36,906,000 | 107,304,000 | 2 18 5 | 95,148,000 | 2 11 6 

Germany......cce 44,756,000 | 32,467,000 | - 14 6 | 15,251,000 |—- 6 9 

BAT RIVED Go  peeseer cas 26,801,000 | 47,586,000 | 1 15 6 | 41,719,000 | 1 11 1 

. Netherlands _........ 3,981,000 7,865,000 | 1 19 5 | 7,514,000 | 1 17 8 

MeOrcudal snp ievarecss 4,522,000 5,430,000 | 1 4 - | 5,020,000) 1 2 2 

SAIN WA Sockgiseosapare 16,700,000 | 80,334,000 | 1 16 3 | 28,497,000 | 1 14 1 

BS WCU OTA ac esscpsesete ss: 4,484,000 3,774,000 | — 16 10 | 8,338,000 | — 14 10 

JRA TCC) © eet iene ert 81,745,000 | 60,363,000 | - 14. 9 | 48,898,000 | — 11 11 

United Kingdom..| 35,600,000 | 88,493,000 | 2 8 11 | 73,128,000 | 2 1 —- 





A bare comparison of the total gross amount of State revenue, 
and of the amount of taxation with population in countries so very 
differently situated as the above, is certainly most insufficient as an 
indication of their relative burden of taxation; yet it is useful to 
know that apart from Germany, where the imperial taxes form but 
a small proportion of the taxes, the highest national amount of taxa- 
tion appears in republican France, and the lowest in imperial Russia ; 
and that next to France, the countries following the order of 
taxation after the United Kingdom are the Netherlands, Spain, and 
Italy. The return of taxes in Hurope, however, furnishes us the 
means of adding in some cases at least the amount of local or 
provincial taxes to the purely State taxes, and when so combined, 
the burden of taxation is greatly aggravated. In the United 
Kingdom, to the 69,814,0o00/. of State taxes in 1880-81 we must 
add 38,838,oo0/. of local taxes, making a total of 108,652,000/., or a 
proportion of 3/. 2s. 8d. In France, to the 95,143,000/. of State 
taxes there must be added 33,400,000/. of local or provincial taxes, 
making a total of 128,543,000/., or a proportion of 3/. gs. 8d. per 
head of the inhabitants. 


ViI.— Taxation and National Income. 


The amount of taxes per head is not after all the proper measure 
of the real burden of taxation. To arrive at this we must compare 
the amount with the resources of each nation, for twelve shillings 
per head in Russia may be more burdensome than 3/. per head in 
the United Kingdom. The people of the United Kingdom have an 
estimated gross annual income of about 1,000,000,000/. A taxation 
of 109,000,000/. upon that sum constitutes a proportion of 10°9 
per cent. France has also an estimated annual income of about 
1,0C0,000,000/., and a taxation of 128,000,000/. constitutes a pro- 
portion of 12°8 per cent. Comparing the amount of public taxes 
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with the amount of national income in the United Kingdom within . 
the last fifty years, the burden of taxation will be found to have 
been diminished as follows :— 




















Year. National Income. State Taxes. Per Cent. 
£& £ 
TROIT=A1O © ..o.. cece 300,000,000 67,000,000 25 
2 aos se ratte 450,000,000 53,000,000 12 
1e1 Relves” Ae 600,000,000 60,000,000 10 
Zo) Steen see Ph: 1,000,000,000 73,000,000 a3 





VII.—Sources of the Revenue. 


There are in all five great branches of taxation, viz., customs, 
excise, stamps, land, house, and assessed taxes, and income and pro- 
perty tax; and their receipts were in the following proportions :— 


(000’s omitted in amount columns.] 














Land and Income 

: Per P Peri Per ; Per and Per 

Period. Customs. Sent. Excise. Cent. Stamps. pee. ee | Cent, Property | Cent. 
ax. Tax. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1820-29 | 16,164, | 29 | 25,077, | 4s | 7,196,| 13 | 6,330, / 13] — |— 

’30-39 | 20,670, | 42 | 16,298, | 34 | 7,219,| 15 | 4,542, 9] — | — 

40-49 | 22,674, | 44 | 14,527, | 28 | 7,339,] 13 | 4,473, | 8 | 3,866,| 7 

750-59 | 22,799, | 38 | 17,150, | 29 | 7,239,| 12 | 3,424, | 6 | 9,192,| 15 

1860-69 | 22,700, | 36 | 19,553, | 32 | 9,175,| 14 | 3,418, 6 | 8,582,| 13 


70-79 | 20,073, | 31 | 26,199, | 39 ]10,463,) 16 | 2,524, 6,08, | 10 
82-83 | 19,657, | 27 | 26,930, | 37 ]11,841,| 16 | 2,800, 11,900, | 16 


eS 





Comparing the average receipts of these branches of the 
revenue from 1840 to 1879 with the receipts in 1882-83, we find 
that whilst the customs show a diminution from 37 per cent. as 
the average of the whole period to 27 per cent. in 1882-83, the 
excise show an increase from 31, the average of the whole, to 37 per 
cent. in 1882-83. Together these two departments yielded 68 per 
cent. from 1840 to 1879, and 64 per cent. for the year 1882-83. 
The stamp duty yielded 13 per cent. on the average of the whole 
period against 16 per cent. in 1882-83. And what is lost in the 
diminished revenue from land, house, and assessed taxes, 1s made 
up by the income and property tax. 


VIIL—Tazation on Real and Personal Property. 


Complaints have been made of the inequality of burdens on real 
and personal property, consequent on the large increase of local 
taxation which is levied wholly on real property. It is by no means 
an easy task to distinguish real from personal property all over the 
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United Kingdom, legal definitions, and the practice in this respect 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland differing greatly. Following 
the basis assumed by Mr. Goschen in his excellent report on Local 
Taxation, and taking his figures for 1868-69, the relative amount 
for 1882-83 would be as follows :— 











1868-69. 1882-83. 
Falling on Real Property. £ £ 
Imperial Taxes. 
Three-fourths of stamp duties on deeds.... 1,190,000 1,524,000 
BIC BSISION CULE <ssasacaeecaveceasccauccteActacenvorges?s 724,000 822,000 
Two-thirds of fire insurance duty ............ 713,000 = 
One-fourth of probate duties 0... cee 172,000 376,000 
Income tax on Schedule A. .........cecsececsseeees 3,109,000 4,246,000 
MCL LN 5 hasnt caial's cae ae re Vee oeuvre cote ered 1,117,0C0 1,055,000* 
“ELAN La ae pe hati ae By ha at once on thie id ited 1,131,000 1,788,000 
Local Taxation. 
Amount levied a8 taxes..........cssscossscossssroseees 20,607,000 32,307,000 
28,764,000 42,118,000 
Not falling on Real Property. 
Imperial Taxes, 
CStOUAS Ghote oka re Meer er arn. cere ene | 22,422,000 19,657,000 
TOS CISC ,, career NEE SLR ate 20,476,000 26,930,000 
Stamps leas on deeds, UG. ...5....2..sccondssnent 6,441,000 9,119,000 
Income sha eye Beg avhagekeacts-teiteseeeeraectaes ack 5)515,000 7,700,000 
Local Taxation. 
Dolla Ween ta. sins RARE eM oigis- + ee 5,146,000 6,532,000 
61,238,000 69,938,000 








* The land tax is in course of redemption. 


total amount redeemed and exonerated was £849,161. 


Up to the 31st March, 1883, the 





Taking the entire annual value of property and profits assessed 
to the income tax under Schedule A and other schedules, and 
placing against it the proportionate amount of taxation, the follow- 


ing are the results :— 



































Property Property 
Assessed under Taxation. gis oue pes onde Taxation. a 
Schedule A. ae Schedules. cents 
£ £ £ £ 
1868-69 | 144,876,000 | 28,764,000 | 19°85] 289,928,000 | 42,118,000 | 14°53 
"82-83 187,600,000 42,118,000 | 22°45] 397,626,000 | 69,938,000 | 17°33 





If the taxation of real property is somewhat higher than that on 
personal property, it must not be forgotten that a large portion of 
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that taxation goes to defray expenses for the benefit of real property, 
-and that in any case the owner of real pruperty reimburses himself 
to some extent at least, and as far as he can, by increasing the rent, 
or otherwise levying his burden on the consumers. Mr. Prideaux 
Selby’s proposition in the ‘‘EHconomist,” that all permanent 
taxation, on whomsoever levied, forms a charge on production, and 
is borne by the whole community, not by any individual or class 
nominally paying it, is far too sweeping, for under a variety of 
circumstances the burden cannot be shifted, the rent of land and 
houses being governed by economic conditions of their own 
irrespective of the taxes paid by their owners. Still some portion 
of the burden does doubtless fall on the consumers. 

It should be remembered also that the capitalised value of the 
incomes from real property and from personal property is widely 
different. The 187,600,c00/. income assessed under Schedule A at 
twenty-five years’ purchase will represent a capital of 4,690,000,0004., 
and the 397,626,000/. assessed under all the other schedules at ten 
years’ purchase will represent a capital of only 3,976,260,000/., thus 
greatly altering the respective incidence of taxation. 

It is urged that the area of contribution should be enlarged, 
that the cost of the police should be defrayed by imperial funds, 
that a greater amount of grants-in-aid, as for the relief of the poor, 
should be made by the State, or that some of the imperial taxes 
now locally levied, as the taxes on carriages and other license duties, 
should be surrendered to the local authorities. But it is not 
enough to show that this or that interest needs relief. To satisfy 
the exigencies of finance, a wider view must be taken of the entire 
amount of imperial and local taxation, and of its incidence on every 
class of the population. 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that the taxes on incomes 
from real property are heavier by far than those on incomes from 
personalties. Mr. Dudley Baxter, adding the taxes on expenditure 
to those on incomes, calculated that while a person having his 
income from realty paid 15 3 per cent. of taxes, a person having 
an income from personalty paid 115 per cent., and an industrial 
having the same income paid only 7 per cent. This disparity is 
greater now than it was ten years ago, and it would be well to 
modify it as far as possible. Nor can we shut our eyes to the fact 
that an excessive taxation on land and houses has the effect of 
discouraging the investment of capital on the same. 


IX.—Tazation on Personal Comforts, Luwuries, and Industries. 


Another classification of taxation may be offered, which exhibits 
some striking features, and best indicates the character and range 
of the recent changes in the fiscal policy of the country. It is, asit 
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affects general comforts, luxuries, industries, employments, transfer 
of property and income, as follows in 1842, 1862, and 1882 :— 






























































































































































Per Per Per 
1842 Cent. of 1862 Cent. of 1882 Cent. of 
4 the M the é the 
Whole. Whole. Whole. 
Taxes on General £ £ £ 
Comforts. 
SS FC aa i ee 3,974,000 5,517,000 3,974,000 
STEUER aa oe aa a ee 5,308,000 6,383,000 — 
Soe Mig ttec et sivios ease ce 888,000 439,000 190,000 
ON ergs eee eee 568,000 801,000 — 
Other articles and 
miscellaneous re- +| 5,087,000 1,203,000 700,000 
OS hs ag 
15,825,000 | 31°47 [14,343,000 | 22°39] 4,864,000 | 6-90 
Taxes on Luxuries. 
Ripuaties British endl 11 17596,000 12,268,000 18,497,000 
ME CI PT cease 
eer (nralt) 2.05.02. 2s 5,263,000 5,866,000 8,531,000 
PUIG oo ccess. cess. vapscakeee 1,720,000 1,104,000 1,366,000 
EL OUAC OF sees. senrsseSiteaans 3,551,000 5,596,000 8,833,000 
18,129,000 | 36°05 |24,834,000 | 38°73 137,227,000 | 52°75 
Taxes on Industries. 
Paper, hopes ae. vs... 3,261,000 | 6°49] 1,307,000 | 2°04} 860,000 1°21 
Taxes on Transfer 
of Property. 
eT! 0a oj clastae dnp oem earer re 7,319,000 | 14°55] 8,591,000 | 13°40 11,384,000, | 16°13 
Taxes on Property. 
Land, houses, rail- ‘ ( , 
WAVE, AO, ecarsee 4,357,000 | 8°67] 2,074,000 | 3°24] 2,725,000 3°86 
Taxes on Employment: 
Hiropnces tine dts. 1,396,000 | 2°77] 2,587,000 | 4°03] 3,574,000 5°06 
Taxes on Income. 
ea gare — — 10,365,000 | 16-17] 9,948,000 | 14°09 
50,287,000 |1co‘co {64,101,000 |100°00 {70,582,000 | 100°00 





X.—The Taxation of Alcohol. 


One of the most important sources of revenue, partly by 


customs and partly by excise duties, arises from the consumption 
of alcoholic drinks, viz., British and foreign spirits, beer, and wine, 
and also from the excise licences. Taking the consumption and 
revenue for the last forty-three years, the following are the 
results :— 
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{000’s omitted in amount columns.] 











British Spirits. Foreign Spirits. Beer. Wine. 
Quan- Re- 

ai tity Con- Aas venue eet Total Per is Total Per eee Total Per 

sumed of tity Con- tity Con- tity Con- 
per | pe, per f a Revenue] Head. a Revenue} Head. a Revenue] Heal. 

Heaa. | Revenue! yoq | sumed. sumed. sumed. 
DP se a £ d ery Seo: ea ae 
1840-49 | 0°78 | 5,378) 3 11] o'14 |2,402,|1 gf ar 8)4,869,}3 6] 0°23 |1,745,}1 3 
*50-59 | 0°86 | 7,696, 5 6] 017 | 2,566,}1 10]23 6/|6,810,/4 2] 0°23 |1,812,)1 3 
1860-69 | o°70 |10,144,)6 1] 0°23 |3,477,|2 3126 6/6,250,|4 2] 0°39 |1,321,|/- 10 
°70-79 | 0°87 |14,022,18 6] 0°31 |5,284,/3 2129 9|7,458,/4 8] 051 |1,640,|- 10 
82-83 | 0°83 |14,211,)7 11] o'24 |4,865,/2 5]27 6/8,400,/4 8] o41 | 4,293,/- 8 








The entire revenue having been as follows :— 





Revenue from 


Spirits, Per Head 
British and Foreign. aaiiar 
nae ae Wine of Inhabitants. 

£ Sods 
1840-49 ............ 14,394,000 10°5 
1H0R5O inset 17,884,000 12°9 
1860-69 ioe ee. 21,192,000 13°4 
OS ieee Se. 28,354,000 1752 
ate ts i, Some rer 28,267,000 15°8 








A check has evidently been put to the continuous increase 
of the revenue from alcoholic beverages both absolutely and 
relatively to the population. This was especially the case in 
1882-83, as compared with the average of the decennium from 
1870 to 1879, and still more when compared with the single year 
1875-76, when the revenue per head of the population from this 
source was 19s. 4d. What is it that principally affects this branch 
of the revenue? The two main resources of the country are a 
eood harvest and a prosperous trade. Let us compare their relative 
influence upon the spirits revenue :-—* 























Result of the Narvest. Total Amount 

Years. Revenue from Alcohol. at ei ene Aiud a of 
per Acre. British Exports. 

£ F £ 
ABOL=O5 ese sceeei- 19,600,000 32°0 8,460,000 

a 430.4 

HET yeasceel 22,700,000 281 527,493,000 
Sh ee 27,400,000 249 657,889,000 
PLO OO asatrode vi 29,300,000 22°8 640,474,000 





* See Table of Revenue from Alcohol, Result of the Harvest and Total 
Amount of Imports and Exports from year to year from 1861 to 1880 in the 
Appendix, Tables I and II. . 
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Bad harvests clearly have no influence in diminishing the 
revenue from alcoholic drinks. Good harvests have not nearly so 
much influence in increasing it. With good harvests between 
1861-65 the revenue from spirits was low. With bad harvests from 
1871-75 the revenue from spirits was high. Far otherwise is it 
with trade. A low condition of trade is sure to depress the spirits 
revenue. Witness the returns of 1876-80. A high condition of 
trade has a favorable effect on the spirits revenue. An increasing 
revenue from spirits is therefore the direct result of buoyancy in 
the manufacturing and mining districts, and we may well assume 
that a portion at Jeast of the recent diminution in the revenue from 
alcoholic drinks is due simply to the recent depression in commerce 
and industry. But doubtless the labours of our temperance societies 
must have had their influence in checking the excessive use of alco- 
holic liquors, and itis quite possible that this influence may continue 
to extend, for there is much room for improvement in the habits of 
the people in this respect. Supposing then, that the present forces 
engaged in the promotion of temperance should succeed in greatly 
diminishing, if not altogether abolishing, the use of alcoholic 
liquors, what economy will result to the mation, and how would it 
operate on the revenue P It is indeed only a speculative inquiry, 
but it has its uses. The present nominal expenditure in alcoholic 
drinks is stated to be about 120 million pounds a year, but their 
actual cost of production does not exceed 40 million pounds. Allow- 
ing that a fourth of the quantity now consumed sbould still be 
used for medicinal and other purposes, the economy would amount 
to go million pounds of the gross, and 30 million pounds of the 
net revenue per annum. If such economy were really effected, the 
friends of temperance anticipate that the immediate results would 
be a diminution of local taxation for prisons, police, poor, &c., 
consequent on the prevention of intemperanee; a larger consump- 
tion of tea, coffee, and other more beneficial articles of food; an 
increase in the number of persons with incomes within the range 
of the income tax; anda larger amount of capital in the savings 
banks. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that three-fourths 
of the present revenue from alcoholic drinks would be lost, and 
would have to be levied on other industries or on income; that the 
profits of brewers, distillers, and licensed victuallers would suffer, 
and the revenue which they contribute would diminish accord- 
ingly; that large numbers of persons employed in the production 
and distribution of alcoholic drinks would lose their employment ; 
and that the profits now derived from the foreign trade in the 
same would be in a great measure lost. Doubtless the revenue 
would be otherwise obtained, and capital would find its way into 
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other industries, but some inconvenience would result from the 
change. On the whole, I doubt whether the increasing revenue 
from the benefit of temperance would make up for the direct loss 
of revenue from alcoholic beverages, though the moral good arising 
therefrom would more than compensate for the same. 

Setting aside, however, all speculative calculations of the 
possible result of a social reform not at present within sight, it was 
suggested by Mr. Stephen Bourne, in an able paper on the taxation 
of alcohol, read at the British Association at Southampton, that 
both as a means of providing for a portion of the budget enlarge- 
ment, and as a moral measure for checking a serious evil, a large 
increase should be made, viz., of 50 per cent., or from ros. to 15s. 
per gallon duty on spirits; of 33 per cent. on wine; and 50 per 
cent. on beer. And he estimated that supposing the consumption 
to continue as at present, the revenue would gain 13 million to 
14 million pounds, or in the proportion of 8s. per head. Clearly, 
however, if the rise of duty should reduce the consumption, the 
revenue would not gain, and if the revenue would gain the interest 
of temperance would not be fully served. But any rise of duties, 
already high, would greatly encourage smuggling. 


XI.—The Wine Duties. 


Apart from the general question of the taxation of alcohol, 
a change is required in the mode of levying the wine duties, the 
minimum limit of strength at which wines are admitted at one 
shilling per gallon being too low to allow Spanish and Portuguese 
wines to compete fairly with French and other lighter wines. The 
British rates being prejudicial to Spanish industry, and the Spanish 
Government having in vain sought for a reform at the hands of 
the British Government, they decided on retaliating against British 
industry by refusing to grant to British produce and merchandise 
the same concessions as regards their tariff as Spain allows to 
countries with which she has entered into treaties of commerce. 
The incidence of the wine duties on the different descriptions of 
wine used in this country will appear in the following relation. 
between the average strength of wine, prices, and duties. 


Red Wines. 


























Average Strength | Average Prices | Average Duty | Proportion of Duty 
Countries. atin ; per per to 
atural W ‘ 
2 er Cae: Gallon, Gallon, | Price per Cent. 
iam. Se Og 
BE EAALCO tac, chee. 20°47 5 10 tite 17 
Portugal 00..i44. 24°07 On 7 eet G 37 
BS RLTL cae ente st beau’ 24°18 2 4 oe 4 100 
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According to Mr. Cartwright’s return the quantities of wine 
imported in 1882 were as follows :— 





Other 





























Degree of pans 
Aicdiole steeneth” France. Spain. Portugal. Ttaly. Gountries! Total. 
Gals. Gals. Gals. Gals. Gals. Gals. 
LOAD seoteuetes s=: 3,603,045} 482,191 49,483 | 102,880 | 326,410 | 4,463,709 
CAS Boe OE ies -ws cess 28,816 | 2,542,533 | 575,932 | 473,586 | 248,419 | 3,869,286 
35 and upwards 8,882 | 1,876,653 | 2,281,610] 8,478 | 284,669 | 4,460,292 


3,640,743 | 4,901,377 | 2,906,725 | 584,944 | 859,498 | 12,773,287 





Her Majesty’s Government made it known to the Spanish 
Government that they might be disposed to extend the application 
of the minimum of 1s. duty on wines up to 28 instead of 26 
degrees of proof spirit. But the minimum limit will have to be 
extended to 30 degrees if it is to place Spanish wines on the same 
footing as French wines in the British market. 


XIT.—Tazwes on Sugar, Tea, and Coffee. 


Of taxes on articles of consumption other than alcoholic drinks, 
the principal now are those on tea and coffee, the sugar duties 
having been abolished in 1874-75. The reasons for the abolition 
of the sugar duties were partly a desire to promote what was 
advocated as a free breakfast table, and partly the difficulty of 
assessing the duties on raw sugars on an equitable basis according 
to their saccharine strength. As an indirect tax the sugar duties 
had the advantage not only of producing a large sum to the 
revenue, but of procuring it from all classes of society, thereby 
assisting the equitable distribution of taxation. The consumption 
and revenue from sugar, tea, and coifee have been as follows :— 


























Average | Consumption. Consumption. Consumption. 
0 Sugar, Revenue. ea Revenue. Coffee, Revenue. 
Ten Years. | lbs. per Head. Ibs. per Head. Ibs. per Head. 
£ £ £ 

1840-49... 19°38 4,713,000 1°54 4,594,000 1°21 753,000 
50-59...) 29°56 4,987,000 2°25 5,503,000 1°22 483,000 
1860-69....; 36°64 5,764,000 3°25 3,876,000 1:08 396,000 
°70—79...., 56°11 3,284,000 429 3,561,000 0°98 240,000 
°80-83...., 67°12 Abolished 4°61 4,023,000 0°87 | 203,000 








XIII.—Tasxes on Occupations. 


A large number of excise and establishment licenses still 
disfigure the revenue system; the license duties in many cases 
interfering with the sale of lawful commodities, and proving other- 
wise an obstacle to industry. It seems, moreover, a needless 
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multiplication of burden, for in so far as the revenue is concerned 
in many cases it is exceedingly small. What purpose can it serve 
to levy a license duty on makers of playing cards, which produces 
16/.; on licensed conveyancers, which produces 147/.; on makers 
and dealers of sweets, which produces 347/.; on vinegar makers, 
which produces 4,961/.; or on appraisers and house agents, which 
produces 9,652/.? The cost of collection of many of these duties 
may in some cases be in excess of the revenue obtained. The 
revenue from licences has been as follows :— 





Year ended Establishment Licences 




















bth April, Excise Licences. ele oe Total. 
£ £ £ 
BOS aca cceciess «ee 20: 1,426,313 920,673 2,346,986 
SOU). ee sckveotta¥erss: 4,44 7,002 1,085,543 Perey 2s 
PO Or Haw asa feces 2,159,803 1,217,954 Me bree sy 
VLD) ae See 2 Rage G2, 1,150,717 3,728,309 
LE Bo 2,706,803 871,198 3,528,601 
TO EG 2,764,078 775,457 395399535 
"B28 ceesscnee.-. 2,456,649 1,103,856 3,560,504 





XIV.—Tawes on Inhabited Houses. 


The inhabited house duty falls short of its natural expansion in 
that it affects only houses rented 20/. per annum and upwards, and 
it does not extend to Ireland. From 1808 to 1851 the inhabited 
house duty was levied on a graduated scale as follows: For every 
inhabited house of the yearly rent of 5/. and under 2ol., 1s. 6d. in 
the pound; of the rental of 20/. and under 40l., 2s. 3d.; and of the 
rental of 40/. and upwards, 2s. 1od. in the pound. But upon the 
repeal of the window tax in 1851, the duty on inhabited houses 
was reimposed, but only in respect of houses of the value of 2ol. 
and upwards, the rate being 6d. in the pound for every inhabited 
house if occupied for the purpose of trade, and gd. if occupied in 
any other manner. In my paper on the ‘“ Reconstruction of the 
“ Income and Property Tax,” I suggested the extension of the 
inhabited house duty, commencing at 1ol., at 6d. in the pound on 
houses rented 10]. and under 20/.; 1s. on houses rented 20/. and 
under s5o/.; 1s. 6d. on houses rented 50/. and under 100/.; and 2s. 
on houses rented at 100/. and upwards. And I suggested that the 
increasing revenue arising therefrom might go far to render it 
unnecessary to levy the income tax under Schedule D. Taking 
the return moved for by Mr. Alderman Lawrence last session* of 
the number of houses rented in Great Britain as a basis, the reform 
of the inhabited house duty in the manner suggested, leaving the 


* (No. 344), Session 1883. 
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duty on shops as it is, and exclusive of Ireland, might be estimated 
to produce the following amount :— 

























































































Rental. eae oe - | Total Rental. Rates. ee 
£ No. £ £ | £ 

10 and under 20 | 1,251,165 15 18,767,000 | 6d. in the £ 468,185 

20 »» 50 | 537,688 35 18,819,000 | Ls. 9 949,970 

50 4 100 154,678 75 11,601,000 | 1s. 6d. ,, 870,063 

100 and upwards 41,802 130 95334,000 | 2s. + 934,000 

2,018,333 29 58,521,000 ls. 1d. 3,213,218 

Shops, &C.i. 42.26.0000: 445,141 39 17,700,000 6d. 440,000 

Potala ct 25460,474 31 76,221,000 113d. 3,653,218 
Inhabited 1 

% duty, 1882-83 1,111,386 | 61 | 87,658,178 hd. 1,789,000 











I forbear, however, advocating this measure at present, lest any 
increase of taxation in this direction might discourage the invest- 
ment of capital on houses for the labouring classes, especially in 
London and other great centres of labour. 


XV .— Taxes on Insurance. 


The stamp duty on fire insurance, except as to the penny stamp 
on the policy, is abolished, but the duty on marine insurance policies 
remains as it was.* insurance, whether on fire, marine, or life risks, 
is a measure of prudence and wisdom, and ought not to be taxed. 
It is, moreover, difficult to distinguish a marine from a fire risk, 
ships being subject to fire in docks as well as on sea. Nor is the 
revenue from the duty sufficiently large to make it worth main- 
taining the tax for the purpose. The proceeds have been as 


follows :— 
£ £ 
TS5S eth he! 293,388 TSAO). de ee: Bc}, 86,937 
GF Fiera ers cas gecss 125,587 
LSOO gice to cts 325,708 SoU neeaanre ins, eerste 121,378 
SD sesteenerers ets Seana ta 403,199 BS Seb WE Iei. cases. 154,476 


XVI.—Tawes on the Transfer of Property. 


The burden which the stamp duties on the transfer of property 
imposes may be said to be compensated by the advantage of 
authenticating the transactions on which they are charged, and of 
rendering them less hazardous to the parties concerned. This may 
be said to be the effect of the receipt stamp, of the stamp on bills 
of exchange, and of stamps on other like instruments. It is to be 


* For every rool. or fraction of rood. insured: upon any voyage, 3d.; for 
time, not exceeding six months, 3d., not exceeding twelve months, 6d. 
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regretted, however, that the stamp duties on deeds are rather 
high, and recent frauds by bank agents having suggested the 
advantage of making personal transfer of stocks, bonds, &c., instead 
of making them payable to bearer, it is conceived that were the 
duty reduced to 5s. per tool. the registration would be more 
generally adopted, and the revenue would not suffer. Doubtless 
there might be objection in many cases to personal transfers, whilst 
any process which would require labour and time might prove a 
hindrance to bankers in their pressing daily work. The question, 
however, is worthy of the attention of the Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners. The revenue from deeds, &c., has been as follows :— 


Receipt and 








21st March, Deeds. Bills of Exchange. | other 1d. Stamps Total. 
from 1861. 
£ £ £ £ 
BESO Zo csiets 1,193,673 617,658 24.5,368 2,056,739 
BO a es 1,288,508 521,329 411,435 2,221,264 
oF 1,653,086 779,334 519,289 2,951,709 
ROO ARS aked 1,698,814 731,010 608,540 3,038,364 
fi eee 2,013,937 919,309 445,591 3,708,837 
1001 De 2,093,488 720,014 825,349 3,638,851 
*82-83....... 2505 3,634 765,068 923,726 3,742,423 


XVII.—Tazxes on Transfer of Property by Death. 


Considerable changes have recently been made in the probate 
and legacy dutics, which have produced a large increase of revenue. 
Bat the succession duty introduced by Mr. Gladstone in 1853 has 
disappointed general expectation. Has it arisen from evasion of 
the duty or from miscalculation? The basis of Mr. Gladstone’s 
calculations was the gross income from land assessed to income tax, 
then amounting to 49 million pounds for Great Britain, or 41 mil- 
lion pounds net, and including Ireland, 48 million pounds. Deduct 
25 per cent. for interest of mortgagees and incumbrances, the amount 
left was taken at 36 miilion pounds. Taking this amount at thirty- 
three years’ purchase, and allowing the succession to landed estates 
to happen once every thirty years, it was assumed that the annual 
amount passing would be 36 million pounds, and that the revenue 
would be about half-a-million pounds. Thirty years have elapsed, 
and notwithstanding the great increase of wealth, the amount of 
property upon which duty was paid was 40 million pounds, and the 
proceeds of the succession duties on the year 1882-83 was 827,000. 
Considering the enormous amount which passes yearly by probate 
and legacies, an impression exists that a much larger amount might 
be expected to pass by succession. But it is to be feared that land 
is mortgaged to a very large extent, and the duty is levied not in the 
gross, but on the net available value of the property. In a note on 
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Sir Stafford Northcote’s observations on the subject* he said, “if an 
‘“‘ estate worth 500,000/. with a net rental of 14,000. were charged 
* with debt to the amount of 300,000/., and with interest thereon of 
‘¢ 42,0001., the tax would be levied not upon the 20,000/. margin of 
‘‘ capital, but on the capitalised value of 2,c00/. margin of income.” 
In any case an inquiry should be instituted on the working of the 
succession duties. On the general question of probate, legacy, and 
succession duties, Mr. McCulloch in his work on taxation said, ‘‘ The 
‘* circumstances of landed property being held under a settlement 
‘‘and not passing by devise should not be allowed to exempt it 
“from a tax. Of what consequence is it to the public whether 
‘“‘ the succession to an estate or other property be determined by a 
‘“‘ deed of settlement entered into a century ago, or by will only a 
‘“‘ vear old, or by giftP The capacity of the property to bear taxes 
‘cannot be affected by such considerations, and therefore if the tax 
‘be imposed at all it should certainly be made to affect every sort 
“ of property when it descends mortis causd, or in the way of gift 
“ from an individual to another without reference to the condition 
“of descent.” The succession duty is levied at different rates 
according to the degree of affinity, but the largest portion of landed 
property descends by lineal succession from father to son and so 
successively.f The proceeds of the probate, legacy, and succession 
duties have been as follows :— 














Years. Probate. Legacy. Succession. Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
LESBO ZK ret 1,333,000 1,528,000 601,000 3,462,000 
ABD be bershen Me 1,643,000 1,784,000 563,000 3,990,000 
bs ere ee 1,915,000 2,220,000 750,000 4,885,000 
265 Gis erates. 2,298,000 2,592,000 821,000 5,711,000 
POUR Pe: 2,678,000 2,934,000 788,000 6,400,000 
°82-83........ 3,759,000 2,715,000 822,000 7,296,000 





XVIII.—Tazes on Income. 


The property and income tax continues to offer a valuable 
leverage to the revenue of the country, all the more that its yield 
can be easily estimated. Nothing has, however, been done to 
remedy some of its essential defects, especially in assessing all 
kinds of income in the same manner regardless of their different 
capitalised value. It is much to be desired, moreover, that one 


* See “ Twenty Years of Financial Policy, 1842 to 1861,” p. 207. 

+ The amount of property upon which succession duty was paid in the year 
ended 31st March, 1888, was 40,156,590/., of which 27,952,795/., or 69 per cent., 
was charged at 1 percent, In the same year the amount upon which legacy duty 
was charged was $7,108,204/., of which 36,740,09$8/., or 42 per cent, was 
charged at 1 per cent. 
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unit of valuation should be established for the taxation of real 
property, both for the public revenue and for local taxation. In 
1870, whilst the income tax assessment under Schedule A in 
England and Wales was t19 million pounds, the gross estimated 
rental was 123 million pounds, the rateable amount being 104 mil- 
lion pounds. In 1881-82, whilst the income tax assessment was on 
154 million pounds, the gross estimated rental was 165 million 
pounds, the rateable value being 139,636,000/. Since 1860 the 
assessed amount of income in Hngland and Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, has been as follows :— 















































Year. as ate ne ang Scotland. Treland. United Kingdom. 
£ £ £ £ 
oe let eee ee 282,000,000 30,000,000 2,3 000,000 335,000,000 
“ee DRE ene 379,000,000 40,000,000 | 26,000,000 4.4.5,000,000 
POE... Leeieaes: 486,000,000 55,000,000 | 36,000,000 577,000,000 
Increase per cent. Ae 83 56 72 





The proceeds of the tax at different periods since its imposition 
have been as follows :— 


























Year. Total Amount. One Penny per &. Rate of Duty. 
£ £ 

1842-48 ........ 5y341,0C0 772,000 4d. in the £ 

"49-50 ow... 53559,900 782,000 9 

63d. on tool. and under 150., 

1859-60 ........ 9,596,000 1,117,000 aud cabana nen aitlabward: 

4035 oor (| ee 10,044,000 1,474,000 5d. in the £ on 100/.and upwards 

"79-80... 9 230,000 1,839,000 . ‘s T6501. 3 

°82-83 ........ 12,404,000 1,900,000 630. 3 1501. 3 





XIX.—Incidence of Taxation on the Higher, Middle, and 
Working Classes. 


I have already shown that a great reduction has been made of 
late years in taxes on general comforts, whilst an increasing 
revenue has been received from articles of luxury. Taxation 
does no longer cripple the consumption of articles of food; no 
longer restricts the import of raw materials; no longer interferes 
with the industries of the people. The principal-amount comes from 
luxuries, and from sources which are no burden to anyone. But this 
altered method of raising a revenue has had considerable influence 
on the incidence of taxation on the different classes of the com- 
munity. Assuming the working classes to include 70 per cent. of 
the population, and the middle and higher classes 30 per cent., 

7 c2 
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the incidence of taxation among them in 1842, 1862, and 1882 


respectively may be estimated as follows :— 


[000’s omitted.] 



































1862. 1882. 
Taxes. Middle | work- Middle | Work- Middle | work. 
Total. Higlier ing | Total. Hivler ing | Total. Hicher ing 
Classes. | Classes. Classes. | Classes. Classes. | Classes. 
2e| €/] £€] €]| & | £ |] £ 
SLL ke a ...| 5,300,| 1,600,| 8,700,] 6,400,| 1,900, a —_— 
PEGS Nee oc stie shea igbtes 3,900.| 1,200,| 2,700,] 5,500.| 1,600, 1,000,| 3,000, 
Coffee ....... LE 900,} goo; — 400.} 400, 200,| — 
AVRSRRTES OF... setae tas. uskons «| 600.; 200, 400, 800.) 200, — — 
Other imported ar- | 5 590, 1,700,| 8,800) 1,200,| 400, 200, 500, 
Other  exciseable |) 3 coo! 1,000,| 25004 158001 4oo, 200; 600, 
APEICIES ©) Ls cstetocns 
BUILD ancien dees ethgiaens 7,600 | 2,300,| 5,3800,J12,300| 3,700, 5,4.00,|13,000, 
i EE eR aie 5,300.| 1,600,| 3,700, 5,900,| 1,8co, 2,600,| 6,000, 
RTT Ye Rela em ane ..| 1,700.) 1,700,) — 1,100,} 1,100, 1,400,] — 
EEO DRCEO Seeue atelouteenees 3,500,|} 1,000,| 2,500,) 5,600,| 1,700, 2,600,| 6,200, 
PAOCHOEB ais cei mele A 1,400,} 400,| 1,000, 1,600,} soo, 1,600,| 2,000, 
Assessed taxes ........ 1,300,} g00,} 400,f 1,100,} 800, — — 
Land and house tax..| 3,000,| 2,500,| 500,} 1,900,| 1,400, 3,000, 500, 
StaTH Petco cen moran Tso004 753004) 8,600,| 8,600, 3]L1,400,| — 
Property and in-’ 
COME AX .....000 } ca sat oe AMES Ie kee? Ep phe BP? 











50,200.|24,200,|26,000,164, 100,|34.,900,/29,200,}71,300.| 3 9,500,/31,800, 








If we compare the number of persons of the different classes 
with the relative amount of public taxes without local taxes, the 


following are the results :— 


Public Taxes. 














1842. 1862. 1882. 
Per Head. Per Head. Per Head. 
> a eae 2 ate Mae oS Lae 
Middle and higher classes...) 3 - -—- Ee ee ee 
Working classes........1ssssesess. ae ea fay | I 9 = FR fe ate 





But add the local taxation for the year 1882, and estimate the 


same to fall in the proportion of two-thirds on the middle and 
higher classes and one-third on the working classes, the result will 
be as follows :— 
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Total. eae eet ce ae Working Classes. 
£ £ & 
Bobhevtaxes. .:).4.565..0: 71,000,000 39,500,000 31,500,000 
Nile ae ev esln tne sdeeracs 39,000,000 26,000,000 I 3,000,000 
110,000,000 65,500,000 44,500,000 
PROPS TIGL nas iyedecerhassecnsts 30. 28. 10d, 61. 4s. 8d. il. 168. 11d. 





It is indeed apparent that the fiscal legislation of late years has 
been all in favour of the labouring classes, and that scarcely any 
attempt has been made to replace the taxes removed affecting them 
by others having an equal incidence. The improved condition of 
working men in respect to taxation is, however, still more remark- 
able when we take into account their increasing wages. In 1842 
the average earning of a working man’s family of four and a half 
persons was about 15s. a week, or 39/.ayear. And upon this he had 
to pay 6/. 3s., or in the proportion of about 16 per cent. In 1882 
the average earning of such a family being 30s. a week, or 78/. a 
year, and the tax 5/. 16s., the proportion of taxation is only about 
7% per cent., which is again greatly diminished when the working 
man’s family abstains from consuming either alcoholic drink or 
tobacco. 

XX.—Appropriation of Taxation. 

The public revenue is appropriated to payments for the interest 
of the public debt; for the forces, military and naval; for the 
civil services and civil charges; and for the collection of the 
revenue. Within the last twenty years, in consequence of a 
sounder public opinion with reference to the national debt, and 
also of the falling in of some terminable annuities, important 
progress has been made towards the reduction of the irredeemable 
debt by the conversion of large sums of consols into terminable 
annuities. The annual payment has thereby been increased, but 
the increase is only an investment towards an ultimate saving. 
Setting aside the amount appropriated to the purposes of the 
public debt, the expenditure capable of economy, and which reflects 
in a direct manner the policy of the Government for the time 
being consists in the civil service charges and the forces. 

The Civil Service charges comprise most of the expenditure 
required for the internal government of the State. They provide 
for the maintenance of the royal palaces and public buildings; for 
the survey of the United Kingdom ; for the maintenance of parks 
and pleasure gardens, museums, canals, and other public works. 
They meet the cost of the salaries of public servants and super- 
annuations. They provide for stationery and printing; for the 
courts of justice, prisons, and constabularies; for education, science, 
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and art; and they supply the means for maintaining the diplomatic 
and consular services. Doubtless the more populous and wealthier 
the nation becomes, the more numerous its needs become. Some 
ideas of the growth of the principal branches of the civil services 
within the last twenty years may be formed from the following, 
relating to the first four classes :— 




















Year. Public Buildings. Salaries. Law. Education. 

£ £ £ £ 
ESO0 TR, 835,000 1,449,000 25,639,000 1,360,000 
ES) Getsaiestiocs 1,517,000 1,862,000 4,491,000 2,367,000 
TER ee 1,916,000 2,376,000 6,410,000 4,748,000 


The payments for the forces, on the other hand, are yearly 
affected by measures of public policy required by fortuitous 
occurrences in any part of the world, partly the result of the 
multitude of British interests, and partly of the vast complications 
of diplomacy. Within the last twenty years—years of comparative 
peace—little wars have not been wanting. Scarcely were the 
wants for the Crimean war and the mutinies in India supplied, 
when a war occurred in New Zealand. Then came the Abyssinian 
war, the Ashantee war, and in succession the Russo-Turkish, the 
South African, the Affghan war, the wars in Europe, and recently 
the war in Egypt. The following is a summary of the progress of 
the public expenditure under the~ various governments since 
Ve -0U 





Year. 


1859-60 


1860-61 
66-67 


1867-68 
68-69 


1869-70 
"73-74, 


1874-75 
*79-80 


1880-81 
*82-83 


Government. 


Conservative 


Liberal 


Conservative 


39 


Liberal 


Conservative 


3) 


Liberal 


eeeeeeee 


Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 





Mr. Disraeh .... 
Mr. Gladstone 


3) 


Civil Service 


an 
Charges. 


5 
9,685,913 


10,728,029 
10,523,019 


Mr. Ward Hunt/11,193,758 


” eeee 


Mr. Gladstone 


2? 


Sir 8. Northcote 


99 


Mr. Gladstone 


2 





11,966,643 


12,254,700* 
17,067,609 


14,529,716 
16,923,140 





17,356,499 
18,891,999 





The Forces. 


& 
26,739,102 


31,345,564 
255351,641 


28,587,53 I 
31,366,545 


24,622,690 
26,220,864 


2539093,953 
29,645,870 


26,977,687 
30,895,804 


Total. 


£ 
36,425,015 


42,073,593 
35,874,660 


39,781,289 
43,333,188 


36,877,390 
43,288,473 


40,433,669 
46,569,010 


44,334,186 
49,787,803 


* Including 3,196,575/., “ Alabama”’ Claims. 





Total Gross 
Ex. 
penditure. 








£ 
69,610,791 


72,889,248 
66,773,489 


71,229,335 
74:965,909 


68,857,845 
76,466,510 


745328,040 
83,329,021 


82,132,075 
88,395,327 





* The figures for 1874-75 and succeeding ones are from the “ Statistical 
* Abstract ” from 1868 to 1882, which excluded the payments made from the 
army and navy extra receipts previously included. 
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XXI.—Oonclusion. 


Upon a revision of the statistics of the revenue and of the 
distribution of taxation within the last twenty years, the following 
conclusions may be fairly drawn :— 


1. That the amount of taxation in the United Kingdom shows 
no material increase in the last twenty years, notwith 
standing the enlargement of the revenue; a proportion of 
2d. 1s. per head and of 7°3 per cent. of the estimated 
national income being light in relation to both population 
and wealth, especially when compared with the burden of 
taxation in other countries. 

2, That although the disparity now existing between the 
burdens on realty and personalty is really lessened when 
we take into account their respective capitalised value, and 
still more when we bear in mind that a large proportion 
of local taxation is appropriated to the benefit of real 
property, it is not expedient by an excess of taxation to 
discourage the investment of capital on land and houses. 

3. That recent changes in the tariff have been in the direction of 
diminishing the taxes on articles of personal comfort and 
on industries, the revenue from articles of luxury having 
become more productive. 

4. That no reliance can be placed for purposes of revenue on 
the continuous growth of the produce of duties on alcoholic 
beverages. 

©. That it seems expedient to alter the scale of the wine duties 
so as to admit Spanish and Portuguese wines at the lowest 
limit now charged of Is. per gallon. 

6. That the excise and establishment licence duties seem to 
admit of considerable simplification. 

7. That the stamp duty on marine insurance policies should be 
remitted. 

8. That an inquiry should be instituted on the working of the 
duties on taxes on the transfer of property, both during 
life and on death. 

9. That the property and income tax might be more equitably 
levied if assessed on the capitalised value of incomes. 

10. That recent changes in the nature and amount of public and 
local taxation have tended to diminish the burden on the 
working classes as compared with the middle and higher 
classes. 

A wise administration of finances has ever been regarded of 

the highest importance, and it is matter of congratulation that for 
many years past the Chancellors of the Exchequer have had the 
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real luxury of presenting a fair balance of the revenue and 
expenditure, if not a substantial surplus. Nevertheless there are 
yet many abuses to be reformed; many injurious burdens to be 
removed ; and much remains to be done towards the attainment of 
a fairer distribution of taxes among all classes of the community. 
In the present condition of the political horizon it is impossible to 
prognosticate what contingencies may yet arise, entailing a greater 
expenditure; but should the darker clouds happily dissipate and 
peace be maintained, ample opportunities may be afforded to 
the present minister of finance to grapple with many questions of 
admitted difficulty; to simplify the revenue system; to free the 
industries of the people from any unnecessary interference ; and to 
restrict rather than enlarge the bounds of Government interference. 





























APPENDIX. 
TABLE. I, 
Production of Wheat. Trade. Revenne from 
Bushels per Acre. Imports and lixports. Alcoholic Beverages. 
, ‘ £ £ 

5 els eee eee az2 377,118,000 19,204,000 
SO Deri ike a 284 391,885,000 19,251,000 
US eee eve: 294 445,821,000 18,6 30,000 

if 82. eet ar cater 382 487,572,000 20,021,000 
SO ea see brnd 354 489,904,000 21,192,000: 
LOO Re Gocceed 308 534,196,000 21,770,000 

if Of Ec eee eee 252 500,985,000 23,276,000 
RG ee etre 21 522,472,000 22,580,000 
ANG le a oe cor 34 532,475,000 2.2,936,000 

i Weird kee dace 27 547,338,000 23,120,000 
hy 1 ia Bok Siena 30 614,590,000 2.45445,000 
Pe Dicey ARO 24 669,282,000 25,117,000 
ERR OL: 24 682,292,000 27,863,000 
Yi ee aN Poe 223 667,733,000 29, 8EROCO 

t ED cpt need 294 655,551,000 30,081,000 
HARE i oe 222 631,931,000 30,713,000 
id A ee RO eae S*. 25 646,766,000 30,4.20,0C0 

a je AN eee 26% 614,254,000 30,026,000 

a pelahcati< phatase 30 611,775,000 28,943,000 
SSO oot Acca 18 697,644,000 26,438,000 
aS bette cacniat ts 16 694,105,000 26,237,000 
BR Bain catesavis 27 719,680,000 28,395,000 
9 See peg ee a 28 _ 28,232,000 
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DIAGRAM 
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TaBie III.— Produce of Taxes and Gross Revenue, 1860-82. 
[000s omitted.) 





Years. 


1860-61 
*61-62 
°62-63 
63-64 
64-65 
65-66 
66-67 
67-68 
68-69 
69-70 
70-71 
71-72 
°7 2-73 

773-74 
"74-75 
75-76 
76-77 
1ch-15 
*78-79 
*79-80 
°80-81 
*81-82 
82-83 





Customs. 


£ 
23,306, 
23,674, 
245,034, 
235232, 
2255725 
215276, 
22,303, 
22,650, 
22,424, 
21,529; 
20,1 gl, 
20,326, 
21,033, 
20,339, 
19,289, 
20,020, 
19,922, 
19,969, 
20,316, 
19,326, 
19,184, 
19,287, 
19,657; 


Excise. 


£ 
19,435, 
18,332, 
17,155, 
18,207, 
19,558, 
19,788, 
20,670, 
20,162, 


20,462, | 


21,768, 
22,788, 
23,326, 
25,785, 
27,172, 
27,395, 
27,626, 
27,736, 
27,464, 
27,400, 
25,300, 
25,300, 
27,240, 
26,930, 


Stamps. 


£ 
8,348, 
8,590, 


8,994, | 


953 I 7) 
95530, 
9,560, 
9,420, 
9,541, 
9,218, 


9,248, 


9,007, | 


957725 
93947) 

5 TO,550, 
10,540, 
11,002, 


10,890, | 


10,956, 


- 10,670, | 


11,300, 
11,940, 


12,260, | 
| 11,841, } 


Land and 
Assessed Taxes. 





Income 
Tax, 


10,924, 
10,365, 
10,667, 
9,084, 
7,958, 
6,390, 
5,700, 
6,1 775 
8,618, 
10,044, 
6,350, 


11,900, 


Total 
Taxes. 


65,140, 
64,121, 
63,900, 
63,058, 
62,910, 
60,314, 
61,561, 


62,039, | 


64,131, 
66,984, 
61,061, 
64,838, 
66,602, 
68,086, 
63,979, 
65,253, 
66,360, 
66,879, 
69,816, 
66,826, 
69,814, 
71,457, 
73,128, 


Total Gross 
Income. 


ee S| — 


£ F 
70,388, 
69,865, 
70,605, 
79,209, 
795314, 
67,812, 
69,434, 
69,600, 
725592) 
7554345 
62,945, 
74,708, 
76,609, 
775336; 
74,982, 
77132; 
78,565, 
79,763, 
a2. biGs 
81,265, 


| 84,041, 


85,822, 
88,493; 





TaBLe 1[V.—Revenue from Principal Articles of Consumption. 
































(000’s omitted.j 
Years. Sugar. Tea. | Tobacco. eae ae aes Malt and Beer. | Wine. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1860-61 | 6,067, | 8,420, | 5,606, | 9,226,| 2,624, 6,209, | 1,145, 
°61-62 | 6,383, | 5,517, | 5,556, | 9,618, 2,649, 5,866, 1,104, 
"62-63 | 6,428, | 5,485, | 5,774, | 9,400,]| 2,703, 5,390, 1,137; 
°63-64 | 6,159, | 4,554, | 5,985, | 9,693, 25993) 6,093, Baa; 
°64-65 5,252, | 4,469, | 6,080, 10,177, 353035 6,394, 1,318, 
65-66 »228, | 2,599, | 6,274, | 10,487, 3,505, 6,421, 1,407, 
66-67 | 5,648, | 2,659, | 6,455, | 10,856, Asi 73, 6,816, 15392, 
767-68 | 5,582, | 2,827, | 6,542, | 10,511, 4,298, 6,302, 1,469, 
°68-69 | 5,504, | 2,595, | 6,496, | 10,556, 4,331, 6,528, E52, 
"69-70 | 5,397, | 2,643, | 6,609, | 10,969, 4,191, 6 484, 1,476, 
°70-71 | 3,218, | 3,235, | 6,613, | 11,464, 4,419, 6,978, 1,584, 
71-12. |. 3179, .| 3,099, | 6,797>, | 12,275, 4,524, 6,671, 1,647, 
"72-73 | 3,284, | 3,192, | 7,047, | 13,750, 4,882, 7,544, 1,687, 
7374) eae q |3,248, 7,308, |14,640,| 5,330, 7,754, | 1,789, 
"74-75 — 3,568, | 7,421, | 14,896, 5,719, 7,747, 1,719, 
75-76 | — | 3,702, |. 7,745, | 15,164,|,. 6,141, 7,655, iy 734 
46-77 — 3,723, | 7,776, | 14,873,) 5,769, 8,040, 1,738, 
"77-78 — 4,002, | 8,007, | 15,134, BBAZs 7,772, 1,025 
"78-79 — 4,162, | 8,508, | 14,407, eere 7,739, 1,466, 
"79-80 | — | 3,698, | 8,565, 113,632,} 4,685, 6,739,.9 bays, 
Malt. Beer. 

80-81] — | 3,866, | 8,659, |14,394,| 4,444, (2,676, 3,482,| 1,376, 
~ ?81-82 — 3,974, | 8,838, | 14,274, 4,224, 8,581, 1,366, 
°82-83 ao 4,231, | 8,892, | 14,211, 4,365, 8,400, 1,293; 
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Mr. J. G. Ruopes said that while he felt something might be urged 
in favour of imposing certain taxation upon personal exertion as 
compared with property generally, or upon what was rather loosely 
called real property, his own considerations had led him to the 
conclusion that the soundest principle of taxation would be found 
in placing its incidence almost exclusively upon property. He did 
not think it possible in the present day to draw very useful dis- 
tinctions between real and personal property. For instance, 
although stocks in railways were technically personal property, 
practically they were real property. Some few years ago having, 
before a local society, to consider the subject of taxation, he pre- 
pared a paper which was entitled the ‘‘ Science of taxation.” 
He endeavoured in that connection to find out what might be 
called the life-power of individuals, how much increase of wealth 
any individual during an average lifetime would bequeath to this 
country. Of course the amount of wealth which a man would 
bequeath to his country would be simply the balance between what 
it cost him to live and to do, and that which he created. The 
conclusion he arrived at was that the total amount of wealth in 
this country divided by the number of inhabitants, and compared 
with what on the average was created by an individual as the result 
of his.life-labour, was that the average amount of wealth due to the 
individual pro ca;ite was immensely larger than the amount which 
was due to an average life-labour. He also came to the conclusion 
that it was therefore far sounder to tax the exertions of dead men 
and past hours than the exertions of living men. He thought he 
should be borne out generally when he said that in an economic 
sense the user of all the property in a country was to all its 
inhabitants. Of course particular titular ownership of property 
was an entirely different matter. If then the user of property was 
to all its inhabitants, in taxing property they necessarily taxed in 
the right proportion all the people who used it. He therefore 
should not feel in accord with the learned professor when it was 
stated that there was a disadvantage in taxing houses because it 
would discourage the investment of capital in that particular 
property. With regard to the taxation relief that had been given 
to the labouring classes, he was of opinion that it had not gone 
anything like far enough; and among the labouring classes he 
would include all those who lived by their exertions rather than by 
their property. The suggestion that income should be capitalised 
before being taxed was of course a sound one, but his view would 
rather be that all incomes derived from mere personal exertion 
should escape entirely. The house duiy as at present imposed 
seemed tc him to be a particularly unfair one, because whatever it 
might have been in former times, it was no longer a necessary 
measure of a man’s ability to pay taxes, seeing that usually men 
had to live in various priced houses according to the requirements 
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of their family. Whether, however, that were so or not, it was 
abundantly clear that whilst the taxable value remained the assessed 
rateable one, an injustice was done to the middle classes as opposed 
to the more wealthy and the landed classes, because these latter 
lived for the most part in country houses, and it was notorious 
that under the rating Act those houses became rated very much 
below what they were—in an economic sense —worth, 


Mr. Lionet L. Couen said there were two points which deserved 
more emphasis than had been given to them in the paper. They 
were the taxes on locomotion and the taxes on the transfer of 
property. Any person who had studied the growth of movement 
among the people in the last twenty years, must have felt how 
necessary it was that facile means of locomotion should be provided. 
The special facilities granted by metropolitan and urban railway 
companies to the working classes, however, were limited to very 
early hours in the morning and late hours in the evening. Perhaps 
it was not right to interfere without adequate compensation with 
the rights and privileges once accorded to railway property, but he 
was of opinion that whenever companies came to parliament for 
further extensions, a bargain should be made with them not to 
limit the trains at the lowest scale as they at present did. The 
companies might reply that their restrictions were necessary, having 
regard to the heavy taxation by which they were weighted; and it 
occurred to him that it should be considered whether the State was 
justified in limiting through this taxation the facility of cheap 
locomotion, and also whether the taxation on public conveyances 
should not be limited to the urban wants of each place, and be 
applicable to the outlay necessary in order to recoup the expen- 
diture incurred in keeping the roads and streets in repair which 
were traversed by the vehicles. He believed the taxation on 
railways amounted to 600,000/. a year, and that was independent 
of the excise revenue from the taxation of vehicles. The next 
point was the taxation on the transfer of property, which was 
enormous, and operated as a positive check to business. The basis 
of the free association of capital consisted in the facility with 
which it could be combined for carrying out any particular 
industry, and transferred from one person to another. But the 
moment the capital of a company was registered, the State made a 
charge of half per cent. every time the property passed from one 
man to another. If the company were a popular one, and the 
security changed hands with great rapidity, in a very limited time 
more than the equivalent of the entire capital must be absorbed by 
the State itself. These observations also applied, but in a less 
degree, to the transfer of real property. He was quite satisfied 
that it would stimulate and foster trade if this enormous charge were 
reduced, and that ultimately the revenue would recover itself. 
Another view of the question was that the capital which was now 
retained in securities to bearer, and thereby often led to serious 
loss, was not inscribed in the form of registered securities, because 
in the form of floating securities it almost entirely escaped from 
taxation. About six years ago he made a suggestion to the then 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, which, if adopted, would tend to, 
recoup some of the loss that would be incurred by a reduction of 
the duty on the transfers of property. It appeared to him a most 
unfair incidence of taxation that while the coupon to bearer, 
attached to a debenture of an English, Indian, or colonial company, 
issued in this country, had to bear the tax of a penny stamp before 
it could be cashed at the Bank of England, or at any other banker, 
foreign bonds, the dividends of which were paid in this country, 
got off, in this respect, scot free, and the coupons attached to them 
were cashed without stamp. If a duty of a halfpenny on small 
amounts, and a penny on large amounts, were levied on these 
coupons, he believed it would realise 230,000l. a year. 


- Major Craicie said the opener of the debate had expressed a 
very strong opinion against anything being taxed except realised 
property, but in that view he was entirely at issue with the author 
of the paper, who was surely right in considering that all classes, 
propertied or unpropertied, being protected in their persons by the 
State, should contribute to the costs of the State. During the 
whole of the past twenty years, the tendency of fiscal legislation, it 
appeared, had been to transfer taxation from the general expen- 
diture of the country to realised property. Concurrently with that 
tendency to relieve the largest class of the community from its 
unavoidable burdens, we have seen the power of that class in the 
government of the country increased and extended. It became, 
therefore, a very serious matter. whether, in the desire of politicians 
to please the most numerous class, equal justice was being meted 
out in this respect to all classes. He wished to thank Professor 
Levi for the admission that there was only one taxation in the 
country, by whatever name it might be called, whether local or 
imperial, and that its incidence should be regarded as a whole. ‘A 
local authority levying taxes simply did this as an agent, and with 
the direct sanction of the State; therefore it was not enough for 
one Chancellor of the Exchequer after another to parade the totals 
of his own account book and induce parliament to believe that 
they alone represented the taxation of the country. We ought to 
take far more notice than we do of those rapidly growing changes 
which the delegated agents of the State collected in the shape of 
local rates. He was glad that it was so clearly shown in this paper 
that in the interval between Mr. Goschen’s exhaustive investigation 
into the matter in 1868-69 and the present time, so much of the 
entire taxation of the country as fell upon real property had 
increased 45 per cent., while the taxation which did not fall upon 
real property had only increased 15 per cent. He was sure that 
these figures would be heard of again before the next session of 
Parliament had grown very old, because it was announced that one 
of the matters the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to deal 
with in the coming year was redistribution of taxation between the 
local and the imperial accounts. The contention that one class of 
property ought to bear heavier burdens than another, because its 
capitalised value was greater, would be very difficult to carry out in 
practical finance. To the plausible, and at first sight taking theory, 
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that income should be taxed according to the nature of its per- 
manence, the answer was that what was protected in the course of 
‘a@ year was simply the income of that year. The State did not 
concern itself with the number of hands through which that 
immcome might pass in a short time. When it ceased, the tax upon 
it ceased also, and the revenue which bore the tax was that 
protected for that year under the egis of the State. He did not 
propose to do more than note the two points he had referred to, 
the gradually lessening taxation on the classes who were growing 
most in political power, and the increasing inequality in the 
taxation of incomes from real and personal property. But he 
might incidentally express a doubt if Professor Levi was right in 
regarding the net revenue from the Post Office, some 3 millions in 
amount, as in no sense taxation. Surely it was an indirect tax 
spread over the whole community, and ought to be taken into 
account as legitimately a part of the taxation of the country. 


Mr. Joun Guover considered that the paper would be extremely 
useful in the important financial discussions which would shortly 
take place. It was gratifying to observe that the economic changes 
in the last twenty-five years had been to such a very large extent in 
the direction of simplifying all arrangements relating to revenue, 
making taxation more productive, and securing that a larger pro- 
portion of that which came out of the pockets of the taxpayers 
found its way into the exchequer. As they had got into such an 
excellent. groove in this matter, it was to be hoped that there would 
be still farther extensions of methods of taxation, which were no 
longer experiments, but had proved themselves to be sound and 
efficient. There were in this country three kinds of taxation, 
imperial, local, and departmental. This latter was quite removed 
from the view of parliament, and under its operation it frequently 
happened that considerable sums of money were accumulated and 
invested without anybody*knowing anything about it. Professor 
Levi appeared to be under the impression that the Government 
paid the cost of lighthouses out of the general revenue of the 
country. He wished it were the case, and that Hngland was: 
sufficiently civilised and hospitable to pay for hghting her own 
shores; but a special tax was made on part of our shipping for that 
purpose, and it was levied to such an extent that it produced far 
more than the cost of the lighthouses. Last year the amount levied 
exceeded what was required by 70,000/. or 80,000/. and in the depart- 
mental fund an amount was accumulated which was approaching 
halfa million sterling. With regard to the tax on railway passengers, 
he sincerely hoped that the measure of last session was only a sort 
of preliminary step in the way of inducing the companies to make 
the best possible arrangements for cheap traffic before the final 
abolition of the tax. It was a bad and quite unjustifiable tax which 
ought to be abolished. A good deal was being said just now about 
the tax on marine insurance. That insurance was not a luxury but 
a necessity, and as the tax on fire insurance had been removed, he 
could not see why the tax on marine insurance should continue. A 
ereat deal of marine insurance escaped the tax altogether by being 
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done in Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Paris, and other cities. 
Its contribution to the exchequer was too insignificant to justify its 
retention. He entirely agreed with Mr. Cohen in the hope that 
taxes on transfers of property would in a short time disappear, 
except in the case of deceased persons. It was absurd that one 
kind of stock should be taxed and another go free. It was a serious 
hindrance to trade, and inflicted an evil out of all proportion to any 
good which the revenue could possibly derive from the tax. In one 
sense he was sorry to see the enormous productiveness of the 
income tax, because it added to the difficulty of its removal. 


Mr. S. Bourne said he did not think the comparison of income 
tax from one period to another, as given in the paper, was altogether 
correct, because with the increasing wealth of the country, and 
with very large incomes, the same income was taxed over and over 
again. For instance, a physician receiving large fees transmitted 
a sum of money to the schoolmaster, or any other person whom he 
might employ in various ways, and so the money became income 
without any further production or any further addition to the real 
resources of the country: and yet it was taxed more than once. 
He did not believe that the income of the country had at all 
increased to the amount represented in the table. Wiuth regard to 
pauperism, the fact was lost sight of that the increase of wealth 
caused a much larger proportion to be given in private charity, 
and there was also greater severity in the administration of the 
laws regulating paupers. The contributions of the labouring 
classes to sick and benefit societies were in reality a voluntary 
taxing of themselves to the diminution of poor rates. He did not 
think that the working population availed themselves of savings 
banks to so great an extent as was sometimes believed from the 
figures. A large proportion of the middle classes put their savings 
into those banks merely as temporary deposits. He quite agreed 
that local taxation should be added to the imperial taxation, and 
the former had become much more onerous as the latter had 
declined. The comparison with other countries was not altogether 
sound, unless the purposes were known for which the taxation of 
those countries was expended. In France a large proportion was 
absolutely employed in the making of railways: therefore the 
higher taxation in France might not indicate that the population 
were more heavily burdened, because they obtained something 
valuable for it. Professor Levi had instituted a comparison 
between the effects of bad harvests and prosperous export trade 
on the consumption of alcohol; but he seemed to have lost sight 
of the fact that bad harvests at home increased the imports from 
abroad, so that a large portion of the consumption of alcohol 
might really, though not manifestly, be affected by the bad 
harvests. When England was forced to buy corn from abroad, 
foreigners were offered inducements to take our iron, &c. In 1879, 
when the first spurt in the American iron trade took place, he was 
severely taxed by the President of the Economic Section of the 
British Association for saying that the iron trade was declining, 
and that it was only reviving because there had been a bad 
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harvest. England had to purchase wheat, and therefore America 
purchased iron. Subsequent events have proved the correctness 
of this surmise. Professor Levi also seemed to think that the 
revenue of the State would suffer if temperance advocates suc- 
ceeded in inducing people to abstain from alcohol, but his (the 
professor’s) own figures showed that whereas 120 million pounds 
was estimated to be spent in alcohol, the revenue derived from it 
was only 40 million pounds, or one-third. If the people could be 
persuaded to retain that money in their pockets, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. would have a rich mine to dig into, and he might 
extract 1/. out of 3/.in some other shape or form. He (Mr. Bourne) 
believed he succeeded last year in proving that at least one-half of 
the taxation levied upon alcohol was again expended in providing 
for the results of the drinking of it, and he believed those were 
the best friends to the Chancellor of the Exchequer who tried to 
diminish the revenue he received from alcohol. The expenditure 
upon alcohol, too, really produced the least amount of consumption 
of labour, in proportion to its extent, of any national industry, and 
if the consumer had his 3/. to spend on something else, he would 
employ much more labour, and assist in raising the profits on other 
classes of industrial manufactures in a much larger degree. Asa 
teetotaller he looked with regret on any reduction of duty on. 
alcoholic liquor, but, as a matter of principle, the diminution of 
the Spanish wine duty was quite right as long as the duties 
existed in their present form. Better intercourse with Spain 
would be promoted, and the proposal would tend to an equalisation 
of the duty leviable on alcohol. At present beer was subjected to 
a much less amount of taxation than any other form of alcoholic 
drink, and the true policy would be to raise it materially. He 
would have preferred a levelling up rather than down. The tea 
duty was a fair and right one, because that article entered into the 
consumption of all classes of the community in some degree com- 
mensurate with their position. The taxes on transfer of property 
were essentially bad. Hverything possible should be done to 
induce people to invest their money in property of which they 
could make use, rather than to let it be employed by other people ; 
and the free transfer of property would tend in that direction. He 
_ would, however, like to see a much larger tax imposed upon mere 
transfers for speculative purposes. Stocks and shares passed 
through a great many hands before they came to the ultimate 
transferee who paid the tax. He therefore thought the taxation 
on those documents was extremely light. 


Mr. Pripeavx Sexsy said that any permanent taxation on whom- 
soever levied formed a charge on production, and was borne by the 
whole community, and although the rent of lands and houses was 
governed by economical conditions to some extent irrespective of 
the taxes paid by their owners, it would yet be found that the 
income derived from them must return to the investor in such 
property a similar amount as other investments, and before he 
could receive that revenue he must have paid the taxes which were 
specially levied on that property. He believed if the taxes on 
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spirits and tobacco were removed the rate of wages current in the 

country would decline. A larger proportion of the total income of 
the country would have to be paid by the capitalists to the Govern- 
ment, and they would therefore pay less in wages to the labouring 
classes. Therefore instead of being benefited by the abolition of 
such taxes, the labouring classes would ultimately have a smaller 
amount passing through their hands, and less opportunity for 
saving. A positive injury would therefore be done to the labouring 
classes by the abolition of those taxes, if their abolition involved the 
imposition of taxes on property to an equivalent amount. 


Mr. C. Watrorod said that as the working classes had shared 
more largely in the general improvement of income than any other 
class, and had been more exempted from taxation, he thought that 
those who had so benefited by the fiscal policy of the last few years, 
should be in some measure made to contribute to the direct taxation 
of the country. If for instance every man who was proposed to be 
put on the parliamentary register by means of the forthcoming 
legislation could be made to pay 5s. or 10s. in the way of a house 
tax, the burden of taxation would be thrown upon the whole 
country, and not on particular sections, as was too much the case 
now. Such a plan would in fact conform to the principle of taxa- 
tion and representation going hand in hand. 


The PresipEnT having left, the chair was taken by 


Mr. A. H. Batusy (vice-president), who, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Professor Levi, said that in the weekly returns of revenue 
and expenditure the income from taxation proper was confounded 
with other things, and it was most desirable that income from 
interest and mere repayments of money advanced should be 
omitted. Professor Levi did not seem to have a very clear idea of 
what in this country was meant by real and personal property, for 
he said that local taxation was levied wholly on real property. 
Real property was freehold and copyhold property, but local 
taxation was levied to a very large extent on the rents of lease- 
hold houses, which except for the purposes of the succession 
duties Act, were personal and natural property. The professor’s 
idea of real property seemed to be property of every description, 
real or personal. Then with respect to the taxation of luxuries, 
some persons might ask why tea was a general comfort and beer a 
luxury? He had reason to know that there were some popular 
misapprehensions as to the deposits in the savings banks. The 
common notion was that the depositors were people who. earned 
weekly wages, but he had reason to know that a large proportion 
of these deposits belonged to children of the upper and middle 
classes, governesses, and domestic servants male and female, and a 
very small proportion to artizans. With regard to taxes on insurance, 
there was a slight mistake in the paper. There was still a stamp 
duty on every policy issued for marine, fire, and life insurance. The 
tax that was abolished on fire insurance was the annual payment of 
38. per 100/. He could see no reason why the tax should be 
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removed from marine insurance more than from any other contract 
on which a stamp was required. Professor Levi in his paper said, 
“The burden which the stamp duties on the transfer of property 
imposes may be said to be compensated by the advantage of 
authenticating the transactions on which they are charged,” but as 
a matter of fact there was no stamp duty on the well authenticated 
transfers of Government 3 per cent. stocks, although there was on 
the transfers of railway and other stocks. In 1833, Lord Althorp, 
who was then Chancellor of the Hxchequer, tried to impose a tax 
on the transfer of 3 per cent. stock, but there was such an outcry 
that he was obliged to abandon the attempt. With regard to the 
succession duty, there was no miscalculation of the value of the 
property on the part of Mr. Gladstone. The real reason why the 
tax did not produce as much as was estimated was that real estate 
and settled personal property passed chiefly to the family of the 
predecessor, and therefore the scale of duty was in the great 
majority of cases 1 per cent. only. He did not know where 
Professor Levi made the discovery that mortgages on land to the 
amount of 71 million pounds were held by insurance companies; as 
a matter of fact the mortgages that appear in the accounts of those 
companies were to a small extent only mortgages on land. 


Professor Leone Levi in reply, acknowledged, with thanks, the 
suggestions thrown out in the course of the interesting discussion 
which had arisen upon his paper, but at that late hour he would 
not venture to detain the meeting with a reply. 


The vote of thanks was then unanimously agreed to. 
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Many endeavours have lately been made to prove a connection 
between the variations in the activity of the sun as indicated by 
sunspots, and the variations in terrestrial phenomena. In some 
cases this connection is proved beyond doubt, but in others it is 
hardly as yet satisfactorily made out. To this latter class belongs 
the wheat harvest, the subject of probably the first investigation in 
this direction. As long ago as the beginning of this century Sir 
William Herschel remarked (“ Observations tending to investigate 
“the Nature of the Sun,” Phil. Trans., 1801) that if sunspots 
have an influence on the weather, then we may expect to find a 
connection between their appearance and the amount of the harvest 
as indicated by the price of wheat. He thought that statistics 
bore out the supposition, that in years of maximum sunspots the 
price of wheat is on the whole lower than in years of minimum sun- 
spots. But further observation and investigation have shown that 
the connection between sunspots and the price of wheat is not so 
simple as Herschel supposed, even if it exists at all. 

If true periodic variations are made out in the sun, we may 
fairly expect to find the same periods represented in whatever 
depends in any way on the sun; but we have no reason to suppose 
that we may not have other variations, periodic or non-periodic, 
depending on meteorological conditions, and far larger in amount. 
It is only necessary to compare the curves showing the variations 
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in sunspots and the harvest during a considerable period, to see at 
once that one is not a simple function of the other, but that if sun- 
spots have any effect this is disguised by other and larger effects, 
some of which may be due to social or economical, others to 
meteorological causes. Indeed @ priort we perhaps ought not to 
expect the sunspot effect to be very marked. For as far as 
concerns meteorology, the amount of a crop depends on the light, 
heat, and moisture during’ its growth. We donot yet know how 
each of these # affected by changes in sunspots, and it is quite 
possible that a change in one favourable to a crop, may be 
accompanied by an unfavourable change in another: 

The attempt to prove the sunspot origin of the variations of 
harvests and crops, has probably led us somewhat away from the 
proper line of inquiry. This, it seems to me, should begin with 
such a manipulation of the statistics as to show the true fluctuations 
whatever they may be, with the effects of wars, increase of com- 
merce, &c., as far as possible: eliminated. Having obtained these 
fluctuations for various commodities, we can compare them with 
each other. If the meteorological conditions. are due to extra 
terrestrial eauses, or to terrestrial causes 1f'they affect the whole 
earth, then we ought to find the fluctuations to be not merely local, 
but to occur nearly simultaneously in widely distant countries and 
in different commodities. 

In this paper I have attempted to follow such a course. A 
method of dealing-with the statistics is first described which seems to 
give the fluctuations freed’ to some extent at least from “accidental 
“irregularities.” The results are then given of the application of 
the method to the price of wheat in England, France, and Bengal, 
taking the price as an indication of the harvest, and to the cotton 
and silk imports into Great Britain from various countries. 
Possibly the most satisfactory method of comparison would consist 
in a determination of any periodic variations which may exist and 
which are common to all. But in most cases our statistics extend 
over too short a time: for this, and the best method available is to 
represent the results by curves, and to compare these together as a 
whole. Such a comparison, which is described in detail, does, I 
think, show a very close similarity in the various curves pointing 
probably to a common meteorological cause for the fluctuations. 
The results of the investigation will at once suggest the next steps 
in the inquiry, and these are indicated at the end of the paper. 


I.—The Method of Treating the Statisties. 


As an example of the method pursued to obtain the true 
fluctuations, we will take the prices of wheat in Hngland. The list 
from 1582 to the present time is to be found in many works (among 
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others in Walford’s ‘“‘Famines of the World,” Journal of. the 
Statistical Society, 1879). Erom that date up to times when 
gazette prices are available, -a record was kept by the Eton baker 
of the highest price of wheat at-Windsor market on the market 
days preceding Lady Day and Michaelmas. ‘By Professor Rogers’ 
researches. the list-will probably be at: least doubled in length. 

As they stand the prices are:not suitable for our purpose. This 
will at once be:seen on drawing a curve whose ordinates represent 
the price for each year. This curve is not only so irregular that it 
is difficult-to detect the nature ofthe fluctuations, but at certain 
periods, especially through wars, the average price rises so con- 
siderably, that what may be a very low price at a particular time 
may be a high price compared with the average of other times. 
For instance, during ‘the four years 1804-07,:the average price of 
wheat was 76°6 shillings per quarter. ‘This would be a very high 
price for ordinary:times, but was low compared with others at the 
beginning of the century. In order therefore to determine the 
fluctuations, we require to ‘know not only ‘the actual price, but 
whether that-price-is above or below the average for that tume. It 
becomes necessary then ‘to average the prices in some way so as 
tq, obtain a standard for each year, and we can then determine 
whether the price for:any particular year is high or low according 
as it is above or below that standard. I have found it sufficient to 
average for ten years at a time, that is, I have taken as the-standard 
for each year the average of the ten years of which that year is the 
fifth. If acurve be drawn whose ordinates represent these standard 
prices, it will be seen at once that all the larger irregularities are 
nearly smoothed down. They might be still further smoothed down 
by averaging the averages for: say ten years at atime, ‘but as the 
first process only leaves irregularities small compared with the 
fluctuations: obtained in the way'to'be described directly, this is 
unnecessary for the: present. 

It may be noted that if the whole scale of-»prices rises, say 
through a long war, then the standard rises too; or if there is a 
oradual ‘change through a change in the value-of money, then the 
standard:also changes. The standard will be nearly freed from any 
periodic changes, if such exist anywhere near ten years in period, 
and even changes of considerably longer or shorter period are very 
much lessened in their effect. 

It would now bepossible to represent the rises and falls in price, 
by comparing the price for each year with the standard for that 
year. But there are so many irregularities of short duration, say 
two or three years, that it 1s more convenient to take, instead of 
the price for each:year, the average for a short period, and for this 
purpose I adopt :four xyears. The price for any year then to be 
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compared with the standard, is the average for the four years of 
which that year is the second. 

Were there only very small variations in the:standard, it would 
be sufficient to take the difference between the ten-yearly and the 
four-yearly averages... But the standard varies: very considerably 
even in the price of wheat, and in the ease of:imports of cotton and 
silk the change is: very great indeed, through the increase in 
commerce. The higher the standard, the greater are the differences 
between it and the four-yearly. average. To:obtain results which 
may be compared with each: other at different: times, this effect of 
change of standard must be eliminated.. This:may be done by 
finding what percentage the four-yearly is of the ten-yearly 
average. The labour of this is not very great if a slide rule is 
employed, and the result is satisfactory, as will be seen on 
inspecting the curves: given by this method and comparing them 
with those given: by the differences. 


I1.—Fluctuations in Wheat Price.- 


The results of the above process applied to English wheat prices 
since 1760, are given in Table I, Appendix, and fig. 1 is the curve 
representing: the fluctuations. Unfortunately there is no series of 
prices to be compared with that of English wheat, either for trust- 
worthiness or length. There are, however, two other series which 
I have treated in the same way, and which are sufficiently long to 
prove a similarity: in. fluctuation::—one, of the price of wheat at 
Delhi, arranged by the late Professor Jevons,.and given by him 
(“ Nature,” vol. xix, p. 588) in a paper in which he pointed out a 
connection between a high wheat price in Bengal and commercial 
crises in England, and the other of the price of French wheat from 
1800 to 1850, taken:from McCulloch’s “ Commercial Dictionary.” 

These are given in Tables II and III, Appendix, and the curves 
in figs. 2 and 3. 

On comparing the curves: (whose maxima I have lettered to aid 
comparison), it will be seen at once that b, c, g, h, 7, and their 
succeeding minima correspond almost exactly in both the English 
and Bengal curves, that Delhi f follows slightly later than English 
f, and that the only break in similarity is the single Delhi maximum, 
where there are two English maxima d and e. The French curve 
corresponds still more closely, both as to maxima and minima, with 
the English, the only noticeable divergence being in the small 
maximum 7, which is three years earlier in the French curve. It 
would probably be easy to obtain a long series of French prices, 
but I think it is hardly necessary, as the close similarity of the 
fluctuations to those in English wheat is beyond a doubt, and the 
period of comparison is taken as it were at random. 
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There is very little direct evidence to show that the fluctuations 
in the price of wheat are due to fluctuations in the harvest. It is 
of course a matter of common observation that if the harvest is 
bad the price will rise, and if the harvest is abundant the price will 
fall; but this is hardly satisfactory proof that all the fluctuations 
are due to this cause. We have reports of the quality of the 
harvest for many years, but they are not formed on any very 
definite principle, and are therefore not very trustworthy. Farmers 
proverbially take a depressed view of affairs, and this is illustrated 
by these reports. According to a table of good and bad seasons 
and harvests, for the forty-two years 1839-80, in ‘ Whitaker’s 
‘¢ Almanac”’ for 1882, p. 424, the harvest has been an average one 
twice, it has been below the average or deficient twenty-seven times, 
and above the average only thirteen times. But even as it stands 
the table gives support to the belief that the price depends mainly 
on the harvest. Underneath the English curve I have marked the 
average harvests a, those above the average +, and those below —. 
To high prices should correspond —, and to low prices +, and on 
the whole this is the case, the curve I think following slightly after 
the harvest. But we have still better evidence since 1849 in a 
table of Mr. Caird’s (Journal of the Statistical Society, 1879, p. 482), 
of the yield per acre (see Appendix, Table IV). I have averaged his 
numbers for four years, and placed the curve representing the 
result, fig. la, under the price curve, but inverted, so that maxima 
represent deficient harvests. It will be seen that m, n, 0, , are 
all represented by the maxima on this curve, though, as is to be 
expected, the price curve is later than the harvest curve; for the 
effect of good or bad harvests lasts for some time; indeed ina 
paper by Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert (Journal of the Statistical 
Society, 1880, p. 326) it is stated that some of the 1863 harvest 
probably remained over even till 1866. The table in ‘“Whitaker’s 
“* Almanac”’ quoted above affords a slight further confirmation in 
the amount of imports to supply home deficiencies there given. I 
have averaged these numbers for four years (see Appendix, 
Table V), and represented the results by fig. 1); k, 1, , 0, », are all 
represented on this curve, the two last by a slightly greater increase 
in the rapidly rising rate of import. it appears then that the 
English fluctuations in price of wheat even lately have followed 
fluctuations in the harvest, and as it has at the same time been a 
common complaint among farmers that this has not been so much 
the case as formerly, I think it may be taken for granted that in 
general the price curve does fairly represent the variations in the 
harvest. We cannot prove the same in the other two cases, but it 
seems exceedingly improbable that the coincidence of the fluctua- 
tions is chiefly due to commercial relations between the three 
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countries. While for instance it is very likely that the price ot 
wheat in Hugland affects trade with India, and so has some effect 
on the price of Indian wheat, it seems impossible that this would 
be the chief effect, and of far greater importance than the fluctua- 
tions in the Indian harvest. We are driven then to conclude 
that the three series of fluctuations are all effects of one common 
cause, and this probably a nearly simultaneous fluctuation of the 
seasons, giving rise to good or bad harvests at about the same time 
in widely distant parts of the globe. 


III.—Cotton Imports. 


We will now examine the fluctuations in the imports of cotton. 
For this purpose I have taken the statistics in the article on Cotton 
in the “ Hncyclopeedia Britannica,” ninth edition, in which are given 
the amount of the imports into Great Britain from 1801 to 1876 from 
the Hast Indies, the United States, Egypt, the West Indies, and 
Brazil, the amount of the cotton crops in the United States, and 
the quantity of raw material consumed in Great Britain, this last 
nearly summing up the imports, or at any rate fluctuating in the 
same way as their sum. I have treated these statistics in the same 
way as those of the corn price. The actual numbers are given in 
the Appendix (Tables VI to XIT), and the curves representing the 
fluctuations in figs. 4 to 10. In the cases of the cotton consumed 
in Great Britain, and the American imports and crop, I have not 
pursued the averaging method after 1861, owing to the break 
caused by the American war. The curves in figs. 4, 6, and 7, from 
1857 onwards, represent the actual quantities. 

It might perhaps be assumed, without discussion, that the 
imports into Great Britain fairly indicate the actual crop m each 
country, since we take such a large portion of the whole supply ; 
but in the case of the United States we have a proof of this, for 
there the total crop is recorded since 1821, as well as the British 
imports. Comparing the curves, figs. 6 and 7 representing these 
two, it will be seen that the one follows the other very closely. 

To facilitate comparison, I have lettered the maxima of the 
cotton consumed in Great Britain, and given the same letters to 
such maxima as appear to correspond in the various import curves. 
A careful study of these curves will show at once that there is a 
strong resemblance between the various fluctuations. The American 
war has affected the results between 1860 and 1870, the sudden 
falling off in the American supply causing a sudden increase in all 
other parts of the world, mainly due to increased area of cultivation. 
This gives rise to an apparent minimum about 1860, and a maximum 
about 1864-66, these probably coming somewhat sooner than they 
would have done in ordinary circumstances. Comparing the other 
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parts of the curves, we notice that the same maxima are repeated 
in most cases; those in American cotton—the chief supply through. 
out a great part of the time—being contemporaneous with those in 
cotton consumed; but in all other cases there appears to be a 
slight tendency on the part of the maxima to precede those in 
cotton consumed. The noticeable exceptions are that in Kast 
Indies, fig. 5, 7, 7, are represented by a single maximum—thus 
resembling the Bengal wheat price at the same time; and that in 
West Indies, fig. 9, there is one long-continued excess over average 
to represent & and 1. The most noticeable resemblances are the 
occurrence of the peaked maximum J in all but fig. 9, of the double 
maximum m, and of the maximum in 1872-73. 


IV.—Oomparison of Cotton and Wheat. 


I believe that there is a saying in Lancashire that when corn 
is up cotton is down. I do not know whether this is founded on 
anything more than common observation, but that it is true is 
evident from the close similarity between the curves of wheat price 
and cotton consumed in England, the cotton imports rising and 
falling with the price of corn. This similarity is so strong that 
every maximum and minimum in the one occurs in the other 
without exception. I have therefore attached the same letters 
to both curves. It will be noticed that generally the cotton maxima 
precede the wheat maxima by a year or two. 

At first sight it might be supposed that the cotton consumption 
depended in some way on the price of wheat. But on comparing 
the cotton consumption with the cotton imports, we see that it is 
really only a summing up of these. This is seen best on comparing 
fig. 4, the cotton consumption, with fig. 6, the imports of American 
cotton, our chief supply. Now in the case of America, and 
probably in all the others, the imports depend on the crop, and not 
directly on the price of wheat. It would still be possible that the 
crop depended on the price of wheat in England. Butif so we 
should expect some lagging behind of the cotton curves after the 
corn curve, the changes in the price of corn one year in England 
increasing or diminishing the demand for cotton, and so affecting 
the area under cultivation in the succeeding years. But comparing 
the American crop curve, fig. 6, with the English harvest curve, - 
fig. la, we see that deficient English harvests coincide almost 
exactly with good American cotton crops, without any lagging of 
one behind the other. In other cases the fluctuations in the cotton 
crops if anything slightly precede those of the harvest in England. 
It is also worthy of especial notice that the two English wheat 
maxima 7, 7 are represented by a single maximum in both Bengal 
wheat and Hast Indian cotton, showing apparently that these two 
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are more closely connected with each other than with English 
_wheat. These considerations seem to lead us to this general 
conclusion :— 

The American imports of cotton into Great Britain depend 
upon the American crop, and this is probably the case in other 
countries. The imports from all countries show on the whole very 
similar and nearly simultaneous fluctuations. Whence we may 
conclude that the cotton crop all over the world varies in nearly the 
same way at the same time. The consumption in Great Britain 
shows the same fluctuations, and these again appear, but slightly 
later, in the price of English wheat. But this last, at a slight 
interval, follows the English harvest, and as far as we have 
evidence, the English harvest nearly coincides in its fluctuations 
with the cotton crop, good cotton crops corresponding to bad 
harvests, though in some cases following a little later. The wheat 
price again shows similar variations in different countries, so that 
probably the wheat harvest varies simultaneously in those countries. 
Had the connection between cotton crops and harvests been merely 
an economical one, we should have expected cotton to follow corn 
fluctuations instead of either coinciding or slightly preceding. The 
two sets of fluctuations seem then to be due to a common meteoro- 
logical cause affecting the whole globe simultaneously, and in such 
a way that good corn seasons are bad cotton seasons. It would be 
interesting to know whether this is borne out by observations in 
districts where both cotton and corn are grown. 


V.—Silk Imports. 


I have also treated the imports of silk in the same way. I 
have obtained these from Messrs. Durant’s Circular (published by 
Darling and Son, 35, Eastcheap), which gives the imports from 
Italy, Brutia, Persia, Bengal, and China, from 1830 to 1881, and 
from Japan since 1859. The numbers are given in Tables XIII to 
XVIII, Appendix, and the curves representing the fluctuations in 
figs. 12 to 17. Fig. 17 represents the actual Japan imports, the 
period being too short for averaging with advantage; fig. 11 is the 
English wheat price curve. Comparing the silk curves together, it 
will be seen that there is a strong general resemblance except in the 
Chinese curve, fig. 16. They resemble again the wheat curve, but 
there is a considerable interval between the maxima. I have how- 
ever, attempted to identify those which correspond, by comparing 
the Bengal silk with East Indian cotton, which are very much alike, 
and nearly simultaneous in their fluctuations, and then comparing 
the other silk curves with that of Bengal. On the whole the silk 
fluctuations are slightly before those of cotton and corn. We may 
especially notice the rise in 1871-72, which is simultaneous with the 
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rise in cotton. These favourable crops occurring all over the world, 
though accompanied by somewhat deficient harvests, probably 
assisted in producing the English prosperity of the next succeeding © 
years. 

I have not been able to find any statistics of the total produce 
of silk in any countries, so that I cannot make the argument 
so complete as in the case of cotton. But there seems to be at least 
a strong probability that favourable or unfavourable silk seasons 
occur nearly simultaneously over a very wide area, and that they 
slightly precede favourable or unfavourable cotton seasons. 


Vi—Sunspots. 


I have already mentioned that attempts have been made to show 
that sunspots affect the harvest. Fig. 19 represents the sunspot 
curve as given by Wolf’s numbers (“Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
‘Terrestrial Magnetism,” § 98). The only curve which at all 
resembles this is the Chinese silk curve, which is very similar. It 
would be interesting to compare a longer series of Chinese imports, 
but I have only been able to obtain the total of silk imports before 
1830. Since then the proportion of Chinese silk to the total import 
has been steadily growing, so that now the fluctuations in the total 
imports nearly coincide with those in Chinese silk; but formerly our 
chief supply came from other countries, and we cannot use the earlier 
statistics as any indication of the China produce. In addition to 
this there were frequent changes in the protective and other duties 
on silk, probably interfering greatly with the natural trade. I have 
not thought it worth while to give the statistics for these earlier 
years. 

VII.— Bank-Rate. 


Though hardly bearing on the subject of the paper, I have 
added in fig. 18 a curve representing the variations in the bank- 
rate since 1840, averaged for four years at a time. This apparently 
resembles the wheat price curve, except that between 1860 and 1870 
there is only one maximum instead of the two m ando. It may 
perhaps help to bear out the conclusion which the late Professor 
Jevons sought to establish, that commercial crises depend chiefly on 
the amount of raw produce. 


VIIl.—The Direction of Future Inquiry. 


If the evidence which I have brought forward is held to justify 
the general conclusion that there are nearly simultaneous variations 
in the seasons over the whole earth, affecting different articles of 
raw produce, it will be seen that it becomes of great importance, 
not only in political economy but also in meteorology, to investigate 
these variations more closely. We have as yet only a very short 
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series of meteorological observations, but we have a series of wheat 
prices extending over several hundred years, and these, as Herschel 
remarked, are our only available indication of the meteorological 
conditions in those times. The next step is evidently therefore an 
Investigation into any periodicities which may exist in the price of 
corn, and I hope at some future time to be able to give the results 
of such an inquiry, upon which I am now engaged. 

In conclusion, I take the opportunity to express my thanks to 
Professor Balfour Stewart for his valuable advice during the 
progress of the work. 


1X.—Note on the Process of Averaging. 


Since the foregoing part of the paper was written, Professor 
Stokes has kindly read it. He has suggested that the numerical 
process employed should be further investigated to see how far the 
results obtained depend thereupon. I give below the mathematical 
examination of the method which he was kind enough to make. 
The following is a general description of this examination and its 
results, omitting the mathematical details. 

According to Fourter’s theorem, any quantity fluctuating 
irregularly with the time can be represented as made up of a 
definite series of terms (in general infinite in number), each of 
which fluctuates perfectly regularly with the time with a fixed period 
of its own. These terms are called simple harmonics. The height 
of the curve representing the original fluctuating quantity at any 
point is simply the algebraic sum of the heights of the curves repre- 
senting the component harmonics. Perhaps an illustration from 
sound may make this a little clearer. Suppose that while a full 
band is playing, we could draw a curve to represent the pressure of 
the air at a given moment along a line drawn in the direction in 
which the sound is travelling. Such a curve would appear to 
fluctuate irregularly. But we know that it is really made up by 
the superposition of the perfectly regular waves of pressure 
corresponding to the separate notes sent out by all the various 
instruments, and a well-trained ear stationed in the line which can 
pick out the notes practically analyses this irregular pressure curve, 
that is, breaks it up into its simple harmonics. What is true of 
this pressure curve is true of all curves however irregularly they 
fluctuate, and the ear performs for the pressure curve what the 
mathematician seeks to perform for any other curve by Fourier’s 
theorem. 

Now when a curve is submitted to a smoothing down process 
such as that employed above in averaging, the harmonics which 
may be regarded as building it up will be altered more or less in 
amouut or height of fluctuation or amplitude. Thus, considering 
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the effect on a single harmonic if we average for ten years at a time, 
it will be seen that a harmonic of ten years’ period present in the 
original curve will be entirely destroyed, as in ten years it goes 
through all its fluctuations up and down. Harmonics longer than 
ten years will be more or less altered according as they exceed ten 
years by a smaller or greater amount, but the amplitude of all will 
be decreased. If we average for four years at a time, a harmonic of 
four years’ period present in the original curve will be entirely 
destroyed, while those of longer periods will be lessened, though by 
smaller amounts the more the period exceeds four years. It might 
be possible then that the process employed—averaging for ten 
years, and then for four years, and comparing the latter average 
with the former—might nearly suppress most of the harmonics 
and bring out into prominence those having. periods very near a 
particular value. If the various curves: for wheat, cotton, &c., all 
had harmonic components tear this value—and in‘irregular curves, 
the harmonics are very widely distributed, so that this might easily 
happen—the averaging process would make them appear to 
resemble each other even though there was no real physical 
connection. 

It is necessary then: to examine the effect of averaging to see if 
this will really happen—if harmonics near some: particular value 
are brought out into especial prominence.. We shall suppose in 
what follows that the final results are arrived at by subtracting the 
ten-yearly average from the four-yearly average, as this gives the 
same fluctuations, though different. in amount, as the process of 
division which I have actually employed. The advantage of the 
subtraction process for our present purpose is that it allows us to 
deal with each harmonic term separately, and so simplifies the 
mathematical treatment. 

Now let us consider in. detail the effect of averaging on any 
harmonic. This may be: best seen by drawing several complete 
fluctuations of the harmonic, and investigating the effect of 
replacing the ordinate at a definite poimt by the mean of a number 
of ordinates distributed at equal distances on the two sides of the 
point. Let us first take the ten-yearly average. Ifthe pointis ata 
node or place where the curve cuts the base line, we see that corres- 
ponding to every ordinate on the right. there is an equal ordinate 
opposite in sign at an equal distance on the left, so that the mean is 
zero, or the average curve cuts the base line at the same point as the 
original harmonic curve. If the point is where the harmonic has 
its greatest positive amplitude, then if the harmonic has exactly a 
ten-year period, there will be equal positive and negative ordinates, 
and the mean is zero. Since this will be true in this case wherever 
the point is taken, the harmonic is entirely destroyed or flattened 
down. If the harmonic has a longer period than ten years, then 
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the mean of the ten ordinates on the two sides of the point with 
greatest amplitude will be positive, since there are more positive 
than negative ordinates. As the period increases, the mean will 
increase, until, with a very long period, it approaches equality with 
the original ordinate. If the harmonic is somewhat less than ten 
years in period, then there will be more negative than positive 
ordinates in the ten years about the point, and the mean will be 
negative and reduced. ‘This will be true for all harmonics between 
ten and five years. A five years’ harmonic will be included just 
twice in ten years, and will therefore be quite destroyed. Below 
five years the mean is again positive for a time, but very much 
reduced. Similarly at the point of greatest negative amplitude. 
Above ten years the mean is negative; between ten and five years 
positive; below five years negative again, and so on. 

At intermediate points in the two halves of the oriyinal 
harmonic, the effect of averaging can be seen to be similar in 
quality to the effect at the point of greatest amplitude in the half 
in which the point lies, and the general result is that averaging 
does not alter the period of a harmonic, but replaces it by one of 
the same period reduced in amplitude. If the period is greater 
than ten years, the phase is the same, that is the average curve is 
positive when the original curve is positive, and negative when 
that is negative. If the period is ten or five years exactly, the 
amplitude is reduced to zero, and between these values it is much 
less than the original amplitude, and the phase is altered to exactly 
the opposite. 

Similarly the effect of averaging four years at a time on 
harmonics having periods between two and four years, is to reduce 
their amplitude considerably and change the phase to the opposite. 
A harmonic of four years’ period is entirely flattened down. Above 
four years the phase is the same as the origmal, and the amplitude 
approaches equality with the origmal amplitude as the length of 
period rises above four years. 

Now we can represent the entire process graphically. First 
draw a given harmonic, which we will call Curve I. Average its 
ordinates ten years at a time, and draw Curve II to represent the 
result of this process. It will be a curve of the same period as I, 
but always less in amplitude, and for some harmonies opposite in 
phase. Now average J four years at a time, and draw Curve III to 
represent the result, which is also of the same period as I. Super- 
pose III on II, and subtract the ordinates of the latter from those 
of the former. By drawing a curve with ordinates equal to the 
differences we obtain a new Curve IV, also a harmonic of the same 
period as the original, but always less in amplitude. If the original 
harmonic has a ten-year period, Curve II is a straight line, and 
Curve IV is simply a repetition of Curve III, which has about 0°77 
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of the amplitude of the original curve, as will be seen from the table 
below, that is 0°77 of the true harmonic is saved after the averaging. 
For a harmonic of period rather less than ten years Curve II is 
opposite in phase to Curve III, and Curve IV has therefore a 
slightly greater amplitude, the maximum value being at about 
eight years when 0°84 of the true harmonic survives. Below this 
the amount saved falls to o°6 at six years and 0'25 at five years, 
and on the other side it falls to o'45 at sixteen years. 

Thus the effect of the averaging process is practically to destroy 
all harmonics below five years, to save over half the amplitude at six 
years, a greater amount up to eight years, when about five-sixths 
is saved, and beyond that a continually decreasing amount, though 
at fifteen years still nearly one half is saved. This wide range of 
periods thus to a large extent surviving the process seems to show 
that the fluctuations in the wheat and other curves do not arise 
merely from that process, but are fluctuations occurring in reality. 
But this is perhaps best shown by taking two entirely different 
numbers. I have adopted 15 and 6, at Professor Stokes’s sugges- 
tion, taking the means of the former to correspond to the latter 
in time. ; 

I give in Figs. 20 and 21 the results of these processes for 
English wheat price; Fig. 20 representing the difference between 
the four-yearly average and the ten-yearly average; Fig. 21, the 
difference between the six-yearly average and the means of the 
fifteen-yearly average. A comparison of the two will show that 
nearly all the chief fluctuations appear in each. 

That the fluctuations are real seems to be further indicated by 
the fact that the members of each of the three groups, corn, cotton, 
and silk, resemble the other members of their own group much 
more closely in general than they resemble the members of any 
other group. Were the fluctuations merely a result of the arith- 
metical process, it would seem that there is no reason why the 
resemblance should not be equally strong with members of other 
groups. 7 

The full mathematical investigation of the process, of which I 
have given a general description above, is as follows :— 

Quoting from a letter of Professor Stokes: ‘‘ Suppose in the 
‘< first instance that we are dealing with a function of the time 
‘expressed by a simple harmonic term, I mean, a sine or cosine. 
‘¢ Let « be a number proportional to the time, and increasing by 2 7 
“for one period. ‘Take the coefficient of the sine or cosine for 
“unity. Suppose we divide the whole time, extending if you like 
“ from minus infinity to plus infinity, into equal intervals, and con- 
“ sider the function in the first instance only for the end of each 
‘“‘ interval. Suppose that we take the mean of n consecutive values 
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“of the function, a being the constant difference of z in passing 
‘“‘ from one to the next, the terms being say :— 


Cos (# + £), cos («w +& +4), cos (a + £€+ 2a), &e., 
“ the mean of » consecutive terms will be 


- Na 
sin. ar 


2 








a ae cos (e +E+ "5+ «) 
nm sin — 2 
2 
‘* which corresponds in phase with the phase of the middle term if 
“mm be odd, or with a value of n + & half way between those of the 
‘‘ two middle terms if » be even, and which has for coefficient the 
‘* original coefficient multiplied by C, where 
_ WT 
sine 


Cr N 





° TT 
vv SIN — 


N 
“if NV denote the number of times that the interval of # is con- 
“‘ tained in the period.” 

In the process employed in the paper, is taken in succession 
equal to 4 and 10. For simplicity we will suppose the result in 
the latter case deducted from that in the former, instead of being 
divided into it. This “leads to a function agreeing in phase and 
“ neriod with the original, but having the coefficient multiplied by 
“ C’, where 





sin A or gin 10 x 
&’ sets N ae eo peteh Be 
Asin - 10 sin a 


The following table gives the values of C' for the values 
2, 3, 4—16 of N, corresponding to a periodic inequality of 2, 3, 4— 
16 years :— 














N. | Cc! N. Cc! 
7 Ry RP | ° 1 URE ee ter pee | “49 
B seccevorencssseet —"Is 5 & oS | ay 
ee gaa Ta ne ara | 64, 
By noc Seisntan. 25 13 ae 
i radtatetesneess ce Wi ch | esti i Bake a a | 
V/ ag, Trin wh Se "79 oF Ae eh ghoes am “53 
Bis cssk aie atbies 84 Die Soak Ghestosna "48 
Do vecseesseernen "82 1G AES... ) "45 





Thus while for eight, nine, and ten-year periods the process 
saves about 80 per cent. of the coefficient, it falls to 60 per cent. 
on the one side for six years, and to 45 per cent. on the other for 
sixteen years. 
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APPENDIX. 





Tasie 1.—TZhe Price of Wheat per Quarter in England since 1756, with the Ten- Yearl, 
and Four-Yearly Averages and the Percentage which the latter is of the former. WSé 
Tig. A, 
































































































Price | Ten- | Four-| Per Price | Ten- | Four- ni Price Ten- | Four- oun 
in an . Cent. i i 8 Ae es ent. in 3 arly | Cell 
Year. | Shillings ee ec 4 Years Year. Shillings teary | Lear} 4. Years | Year. | Shillings Yourly i | Years 
per Aver- | Aver- | of 10 per Aver-| Aver-| of 19 er Aver- ver- | of 10. 
a Quarter.| age. | age. | Years. Quarter.| age. | age. | Years. Quarter.| age. | age. | Years. 
1756} 4011 | — | — — [1798] 51°8 17417) 71:9| 97°0 11840} 66°3 [57°97 | 64°6 
[DT] 53" 3 —};— — 99 | 69°0 |75°17| 88°3| 11774 | 741] 64°3 [58°59 | 59°5 
58} 444 | — | — | — ?A2) 64°3 159°98| 55°7 
°69) 3572 | — | — — |1800| 113°0 |76°62| 92°8/ 121°1 | °43) 50°1 [58°57 | 52°4 
01 | 119°5 |76°67| 90°38) 117°8 | 744) 51°3 [55°93 | 51°7 









1760} 32°4 |89°25/32°3 | 82°3 | ’02| 69°8 
61} 26°83 |89°55/32°5 | 82°2 03 | 58°8 
62) 34°7 189°95|34°8 | g21 04] 62°3 
’63| 36°1 |40°89/ 40°71 | 981 | °05| 8977 
64) 41°5 41°43) 42°2 | 1018 | 706] 79°71 
°65) 48°0 42°55) 47°5 | 111°6 | °07| 75°3 187°20|] 83:2] 95°4 
°66) 43°1 [44°73 | 505 | 112°9 | °08} 8173 192°29} 90-1] 97°6 
°67| 57°3, [46°49] 48°7 | 104°8 | ’09|- 97°3 198°49] 95-1] 101°4 
68] 53°8 48°14) 48°8 | 10174 
°69) 40°6 [49°42 /46°6 | 94°3 [1810] 10674 


78:83 | 77°6| 98°4 
81°78 | 70°1| 85°47 
84°61| 72°5| 85-7 
183°95| 76°6| 91°3 
81:53| 81:3] 99°7 


45] 50°8 |58°33 | 56°6 
°46} 54°7 |50°75 | 56°4 
AW] 69°7 |49°09 | 548 
°48| 50°5 |49°41 | 51°2 
49) 44°3 |51°54| 43-4 





















1850] 40°3 [53°91 | 40-9 
51] 38°5 [55°36 | 43-2 
°52| 40°7 15402 | 51°2 
53] 53°3 [53°39 | 60°3 
’54| 72°4 153°33 | 67-4 
55] sary [54°63 | 681 
°56| 69°2 56°31) 611 
°57| 56°3 [57°78 | 53°3 
°68] 44°2 [56°92 | 49°4 
59] 43-7 [53°70] 49°1 





















91°08 |106°4 | 116°8 
91°02 |109°5 | 120°3 | 
93°18 |101°4:| 108°8 
93°68 | 94.0 | 100°3 
91°39) 82°1| 89°8 
87°54] 78°8| goro 
83°62] 81°8|) 97°8 
175°43 | 84°0 | 111°3 
69°79 | 81:4] 116°6 











1770| 43°6 |49°60| 46-3 | 93°3 | °12| 126-5 
°7T1| 48°6 [49°22 | 49°3 | 100°2 | 7°13] 1094 
72) 52°3 |48°18/51:9 | 1077 | 714) 74°73 
fal 62 Onis 13 O22 14 10°74 A516 5°6 
°74) 54°3 |46°54)49°0 | 105°3 | 716] 78's 
°75| 49°8 |45°85 | 47°6 | 103°8 | °17| 96°9 
°76| 39°3 |45°59/44°8 | 98°3 | 718] 8673 
















































77 46°9 |45°29/ 41-0 | gos | °19| 7475 |68°75| 71:2 | 1037s J1860| £373 |50-41| 51-9 
°78) 43°3 |45°46 | 40°4 | 88-9 ’61| 55°3 [48°48 | 52°2 
"79 34°7 |45°06|40°2 | 89:2 | 1820] 67°8 [39°04] 60°7| 87°9 | °62| cera [49°29| 48-9 








57°06 | 55°4| 82°6 
63°22] 545] 86°2 
{60°63 | 57°6| 950 
99°82 | 61°8 | 103°3 
59°46 | 62°4| 105°0 
60°48 | 61°5 | 101°7 
61°89] 61°0| 98°6 
61°85 | 62°4| 1o0°9 
60°08 | 64°3} 107°0 


°63| 44:7 [51°25 | 45°5 
64} 40°2 [51°70 | 44-1 
°65| 41°8 (51-05 | 491 
°66] 49°9 [51°19 | 54°9 
67| 64°4 151°35 | 565 
°68| 63:7 (52°75 | 55°8 
°69| 48°2 [54°30 | 53°9 










1780) 36°7 44°39) 41°7 | 93°9 | °22] 44°6 
81) 46°0 [44°46 | 46°6 | 104°8 J 723) 5373 
’82) 49°3 [44°01 | 50°0 | 113°6 | °24] 63:9 
83) 54°3. [44°31 | 49°2 |r11'0 | 725] 68-6 
84) 50°3 [46°11] 46:9 | 101-7 | 726] 58°7 
°85| 431 [47°91|43°9 | g1°6 | 727] 58's 
°86| 40°0 [48°17 /42°9 | 8971 | .’28) 604 
°87| 42°4 |47°54 | 45°3 | 96°73 | 729] 6673 
88} 46°3. 147-04 49°0 | 104° 
°89| 52°7 |47°24| 50:1 | 106'0 11880] 64°3 


















1870] 46:8 |54:64| 52:2 
m1 g6-y [5427 | B48 
721 go |58°51| 57-0 
73) 58-7 (51°77 | 542 
74l 55*y (51-33 | 49°5 
75) 452 |51°08| 51-0 
76] 46°2 | — | — 































37°16 | 63°9] 111°4 
56°14] 60°5 | 107°8 
35°87 | 56°0 | 100°2 
56°29 | 49°3] 87°6 
56°73 | 46°7| 82°73 
56°93 | 47°4| 83°3 
56°73 | 52°1| gt'9 
56°59 | 59°9 | 105°8 
56°31 | 64°3 | 114°2 4 
56:82 | 66°5 | 117°0 [1880] 44°3 —}|}—}]— 





1790| 54°7 |50°45|49°7 | 98:5 | ’382] 58-7 
*91| 48°6 |54°31/48°9 | go°0 | 733] 52°9 
92) 43°0 |65°44/48°3 | 8771 | 784! 462 
°93| 49°3 |55°99|549 | 981 | ’35]| 39°3 
94) 52°3 |57°62 | 63°8 | 110°7 | ’36} 48'5 
’95| 75°2 |63°45 | 64-9 | 102°3 | ’37| 55°8 
°96| 78°6 |70°54)64'8 | o19 | °88| 64°6 
°97| 53°7 |73°22|63°3 | 86:4 | °389| 70% 














Seog Se : 
79) 43°38 | — | — | — | 
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Taste Il.—The Price of Wheat at Delhi in Rupees per One Thousand. 
Seers, from 1763 to 1835 (Jevons, “ Nature,” vol. xix, p. 588), treated’ 
asin Table I. See Fig. 2. 











Price Ten- Four- | Per Cent. }° Price Ten- Four- | Per Cent. 

Year. in Yearly | Yearly 4 teat Year. in Yearly | Yearly. Toe 

Rupees. | Average. | Average. | 10 Years. Rupees:| Average | Average. | 1Q Years, 
1763 50 —- _— — 1800 22 27-0 22°0 81's 
"64 | 35 — — | — ®1 | 23 28°7 34°0 | 118°5 
(Gauls 27 — — — 702 | 25 30°0 40°O | 133°3 
[DO bs 24 — —_ a 703 | 65 32°8 43°O | 131°F 





LV EAS 30°3 23°0 75°99 | 704] 48 351 44°0 | 125°3 
68 21 35°3 24°0 68°0 °05 33 35°4 35'0 98°5 
69 | 24 371 | 265 714 706 | 31 35°9 | 32:0 89°1 
*O7 | 28 87°38 | 340 | 89°9 
1770 28 38°4 310 80°7 08 36 35°6 32°0 89°9 
cr Dale 38'5 5070 | 129°9 40 3) Ke) 33°8 32°0 94°7 
Te Ao 38 37:9 55°0 | 145°1 
"(3 1-100 38°3 58°0 | 151°4 | 1810 25 32'8 34°0 | 103°6 
Arh R3 39°2 54°5 | 139°0 ae I naa Bs 32°5 35°0 | 104°7 
"75 | 40 409 | 340 | 8371 12) 44 33°8 | 36:0 | 106°5 
M6 ICES 43:1 27-0 62:6 3 ed 34:1 35'°0 | 102°6 
aT7 17 48:4, 25:0 |) 51°7 "14 | 30 |: 84:3 81-0 90° 
"7S 1s ae 55°1 30°0 5434 715 |i 23 |: 864 | 30°5 83°8 
"79 4:33 53°8 |) 39°5 93°4 716 | 28 37°4 33:0 88°2 
“7 | 4a - |i (86 | - 37:5.) 10227 
1780 | 45 52°3 56°0 | 10771 aS |. 39. (2 885ID 420 | 11873 
"81 445k 52:1 89°5 | 171°7 "19 | 42 |: 864 | 41:0 | 512° 
*82 gI 52°6 880 | 167°3 
83 | 167 | 52:4 | 81-0 | 154°5 | 1820] 46 | 38:0 | 40-0.| 10573 
84 | 4o | 51S | 640 | 1243 | 721] 38 | 40:0 | 380 |. 95:0 
5 | 25 | 496 | 27°5 |, 55:4 | ’22| 35 | 389 | 360 | gars. 
eS Ie 23 47°4 |° 23°0 48°5 ee 13 '3 37:2 36°5 9 8*k 
7 a2 46'4 | 23:0 | 49°6 4 | 39 35°1 40°0 | 114°0 
PSS. ky 23 35°1 24:0 68°4 25 | 39 32°6 39°0 | 119°6 
"BO" keds 34°3 26:5 |; 77°73 26 | 48 31°4 35°O | 111°5- 
27 | 30 | 80:1 | 30:0 | 99:7 
1790 | 26 83°2 |, 41°0 | t23°5 728) 22 S01 }, 23°5 78°1 
fe5 1 tal Vie he 32°3 48°5 | 150°! sos we E 30°2 22°5 74°5 
PZ ot 31°6 50°0 | 158°2 
93 | 54 | 301 | 45:0 | 149°5 | 1830| 21 | 288 | 225°] 78-r. 
794] 32 29°4 28°5 96°9 1" | -26 — — — 
"95 | 14 29°0 19°0 65°5 "32 |} 22 — — -- 
96.0 6 4. 28:0 13°0 46°4 33 | 33 = ar = 
97 P28 22°4 | 13°5 60°3 734 | 40 — -— —— 
964168 | 8-5 eeaSS | i660 oetss | a5 |e = eo 
99 17 25°1 175 69°7 
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Taste IIl.—TZhe Price of Wheat in France in Francs per Setier de 
Paris from 1800 to 1850. (McCulloch’s “ Commercial Dictionary,”), 
treated asin Table I. See Fug. 3. 























. 3 -Year iy 4 s 
Prices Fronts, | gg tence cia OTe Ol aes 

21°5 aa —_— — 

2474 / =a ore = 

24°2 — — — 

18°38 = — — 

20°2 20°00 19°85 99°2 
20°2 19°81 19°80 100°0 
20°2 19:98 18°90 94°6 
18°6 20°99 17°70 84°3 
16°7 21°37 17°50 81°9 
15% 21:10 19°55 92°6 
19°6 21:03 23°80 L132 
26°1 21°84 25°65 . 117°4 
343 : 23°60 25°10 106°3 
2.2°6 24°40 23°50 . , 96°2 
yes 24:72 22°00 89°0 
19°5 24°67 25°40 \ 103'0 
28°3 23°84, 27:20 114! 
36°2 22°00 26°90 $2233 
24°79 21°49 24°60 1145 
18°4 21°39 20°00 93°5 
19'l : 21°01 17°80 84°7 
17°8 19°66 17°60 89°5 
16°9 17°87 16:90 94°6 
19° 17:60 16°40 93°2 
16°5 ; 18°02 16°10 89°4 
roy 18°23 16°30 89°4 
14°8 18°66 17-70 94°9 
18°3 19°30 19°40 100° 
22°0 19°18 21°00 109°5 
22°6 19°00 22°00 115°8 
Big 18°91 22°05 116°6 
221 19°07 20°50 107°5 
228 18°99 18°85 99°3 
16°3 18°72 17:00 90°8 
14°7 18°71 15°55 83°1 
14°8 18°79 15°85 84°4 
16°4 18°41 17°00 92°3 
Lys 18°15 18°90 104'1 
19°3 18°54 20°30 109°5 
2106 18:97 20°50 108'0 
22°90 19°38 | 20°60 106°2 
18°3 22°13 20°05 90'6 
19°7 23°32 19°30 82°8 
20°2 23°03 19°45 84°5 
19'0 22°31 25°50 114°3 
18°9 21°54 27°80 1290 
43°9 ee — “As 

29°4 — — oar 

16°4 -— — =e 

15°3 _— —_— —< 

14°3 — a = 
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TaBLeE LV.—LHstimated Yield per Acre of Wheat in England, 100 = 28 
Bushels per Acre (Caird, “Journal of the Statistical Society,” 1879, 
p. 482), with the Four- Yearly Average. See Fig. 1a. 




















1849... 128 — |ass9| 92 945 | 1869| 102 | to07¢ 
”60....| 102 103°5 °60 78 92°5 "70 | 112 990 
‘Oia. 110 905 : Zon 92 1050 val 90 93°5 
fO22..\) © oo 97°0 °62 | 108 L1L7"0 "72 2 4) | 92%0 
53... 71 940 | 763 | 141 ats | 773} 80 | 80 
54...) 127 97°5 °64 | 127 114'5 *74| 106 . 85° 
SDOser: |e. OO LII‘o 65 | 110 100° 75 78 83°5 
(56s) 6 OG 108'0 766 90 100°0 °76 76 84:0 
57..(° 194 |- 1070. | ’67| 74 dion Ete th gal oe 
[o8....)) L1G 102°5 68 | 126 1103°5 *78 | 108 — 











TasLe V.— Wheat Imports into England in 100,000 Cwits., from 1839 te 
1880 (“Whitaker's Almanac,” 1882, p. 424), with the Four- Yearly 
Average. See Fig. 1b. 





Im- | Four- ‘Im- | Four- Im- | Four- Im. | Four- 
Year. Yearly | Year. Yearly | Year. Yearly | Year. Yearly 
ports. | Average. ports. | Average. ports. | Average. ports. | Average. 


























1839 | 108 | — |1850/ 163 | 164°0 |1860| 255 282°0 |1870| 298 370'O 





"40 | 87 | 102°0 | °51| 164 | 16770 | °61) 289 | 2990 | *71} 388 | 383:0 


41 | 99 | 845 | 752] 132 | 162°5 | 762] 410 | 293°5 | °72| 419 | 4ai-o 
"42 | 115 | 72°0 | 753] 209 | 1r50:0 | 763) 243 | 273°5 | 773] 428 | 443°0 
43 | 87 | 485 | °54| 145 |n60'0 | 764) 232 |229'0 | 774) 408 | 4475 


"44 | 36) gro| °55| 114 | rags | 765) 209 | 254°0 | 775} 518 | 4740 





°45 6 | 6175 | °56| 173 |154°0 | 66) 231 | 27770 | 776) 436 | 494°5 


"46 | 86] 72°75 57] 146 1690 | °67| 844 | 31970 | °77| 533 | 5130 
47 | 118 |t19'5 | 758| 184 |a89'5 | 768| 324 13365 | °78| 491 | 542°0 


48 { 80 | 13970 | 759] 173 | 225-0 | %69| 376 |346°5 | °79) 591 | — 





49 | 194 | a50*0 ’°80| 553 | — 
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TABLE V1.—Cotton. Consumed in Great Britain in Million Pounds, treated 


as iw Table J,. to. 1861. (‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” vol. vi.) See 
fg. 4.. 




















Cotton | Ten- |. Four- | Per Cent. Cotton Ten- Four- | Per Cent. 

Year. |) Con- |: Yearly Yearly |) - ees! - Year. Con- Yearly Yearly ; ine 

sumed. “Average. Average. | 10 Years. sumed. ‘Average. Average. | 10 Years. 
1801 | 48 — B i ok — [18401 49.4512 | 428°5 |! gs°0 
702 | 52 of . == — "41 | 438 | 477°9 | 4625 | 96°8 
03 |. 54 — — — "42 | 435 | 485°4 | 483°8 | 99°97 
704 | 62 — ay — 43 | 518 |:501°4 | 526°0 | 104°9 


705 | 59 60:4: 63°5 |: 105°! "44 | 544 | 526°2 | 570°8 | 108°5 
706 | 59 65°4 61°8 | 94°5 "45 | 607 | 589°1 | 551°5 | 102°3 
"07 |) Ga 8167-8 (12-9 G28) Fo 2k6 "46 | 614 | 561:2 | 559°8 | 99°5 
08 | ss | 695 | 678] 976 | °47 1 441 | 591-7 | 5655 | 9676 
709 | 63 69°9 73-7 (i t05%4. "48 | 577 1 616°0 | 559°0 | 90°47 
°49 | 630 | 639:°2 | 613°5 | 96°0 
1810 | 479 72:2 79°0 |, 109°4 
"TEP 98 Be 752 81:0 | 107°7 
12 | 56 | 785 | 778 | got | 1850 |. «88-| 6624 | 6543 | 98:8 
13 | 71 | 839 | 73:8] 88:0 | °51| 659 | 6901 | 687-0] 99°s 
14] 66 | 886 | 77:0 |: 869, |. 52} 740 | 728°5 | 734-0 | 10077 
*15 82 g27 86°0 92°38 53.1 761 | 761-4 | 779°0 | 10273 
"16 89 95°8 96°8 |. Ior‘o BA 776 | 79671 816°8 | 102°6 
"17 |, 10%. 1-102°8 |; 103°8-[ 101°1 55 | 839 | 845°7 | 8335 | 98°6 
718 |-110 | L112 |! F11°5 |} 100% °56-| 891 | 880°6 | 8655 | 98°3 
"19 E110 ]°121:0 |» 117°0 F. 96°7 57 | 826 — — —_— 
°58 | 906 — — — 
1820 } 120 | 1295 | 1263] 975 | *59:} 977| — $i aE 
21 |, 129 «©|,.1385°6 -| 187°3 |; ro1'2 
"22 | 146 | 1446 |. 148°5 |’ 102°7 | ge 
723 1/154 |: 155°5 |. 158°0 | 101°6 6] 
724 | 165 166°4 159°0 |; 95°6 69, a pai a se 
295 Wore eee | OO 84 e pay | BT eee: Meee geal aetak a 
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TasLE VII.—Cotton Imports into Great Britain from East India, in 


Thousands of Bales, treated as in Table I. (“ Encyclopeedia Britannica,” 
vol. vi.) See Fig. 5. 
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1801 | 14 — — 1840) 216 | 192°5| 219°75) i14'1 
02 8 — — "41 7- 274 | 1755 | 2327004 13272 
703. | 10 — — 42) 256 | 183°3| 23750] 129°5 
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406 1) .-8) 1186 8°50 
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1820 | 58 | 840 | 72°75 
21 | 30 | 874 | 36°25 
221 19 | 828 | 34°50 
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Taste VIIT.—Cotton Imports into Great Britain from United States, in 
Thousands of Bales, treated as in Table I, to 1861. (“ Encyclopedia 


“ Britannica,” vol. vi.) See fig. 6. 
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TasLE IX.—Cotton Crop, United States, in Ten Thousands of Bales. 
treated as in Table I, to 1861. (“Encyclopedia Britannica.”) See’ 
Ligat. 
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‘TaBLE X.—Cotton Imports into Great Britain from Egypt, in Thousands 
of Bales, treated as in Table I. (“ Encyclo. Brit.,” vol. vi.) See Mig. 8. 





Ten- Yearly Four-Yearly Per Cent. 
Average. Average. 4 Years of 10 Years. 
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TaBLe XI.—Cotton Imports into Great Britain from West Indies, in 
Thousands of Bales, treated as in Tuble J. (“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
vol. vi.) See Fug. 9. 
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TasLE XII.—Cotton Imports into Great Britain from Brazil, in Thousands 
of Bales, treated as in Table I. (“Encyclopedia Britannica,” vol. vi.) 
See Hig. 10. 
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TasBLE XIII.—Sivlk Imports into Great Britain from Italy, in Hundreds 
of Bales treated as in Table I. (Durant’s Circular.) 28 Actual 
Numbers from 1830 to 1839, to equalise Weights. See Fig. 12. 
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TaBLE XIV.—Swdk Imports into Great Britain from Brutia, in Bales, 
treated as in Table I. (Durant’s Circular.) 342 Actual Numbers from 
1830 to 1842, to equalise Weights. See Fig. 13. 
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TaBLe XV.—Swk Imports into Great Britain from Persia, in Ballots, 
treated asin Table J. (Durant’s Circular.) See Fig. 14. 
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TaBLE X VI.—Silk Imports into Great Britain from Bengal, in Hundreds 
of Bales, treated asin Table I. (Durant’s Circular.) 2 Actual Numbers 
for 1858-60, to equalise Weights. See Fag. 15. 
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TasLte X VII.—Swk Imports into Great Britain from China, in Hundreds 
of Bales, treated as in Table I. (Durant’s Circular.) See Fg. 16. 
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Taste X VIII.—-Swk Imports into Great Britain from Japan, in Bales. 
(Durant’s Circular.) See ig. 17. 
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Discussion on PRroressor Poyntina’s Paper. 


BeroreE the reading of the paper, 


The CuarrMan (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) said, before Professor 
Poynting commenced to read his paper he should like to make one 
or two remarks which might help to guide the members in its 
consideration. In the first place they must not be led away by a 
misconception as to the subject of the paper; because, although 
the paper in the early paragraphs made reference to the periodicity 
of sun spots, yet 1t contained no reference to the matter of sun 
spots beyond that allusion. Secondly, the main object of the paper, 
which made the Council consider it very desirable that it should be 
brought before the Society for discussion, was of the discussion of a 
proposed statistical method of dealing with averages, founded to a 
certain extent upon a mathematical theory. Professor Poynting, 
in illustration of the method, had taken up the prices of wheat, 
cotton, and silk, but his method was applicable to the discussion of 
any similar matter. The two points he would ask them to bear in 
mind were, first, the principle of his method, whether it was a 
correct one, and secondly, whether the periods which the professor 
had adopted were generally applicable, viz., ten years and four 
years, or whether different periods ought to be applied to different 
articles. The information that he had brought together with 
regard to the prices of wheat, cotton, and silk was most valuable, 
but the object of the paper was much more important, viz., the 
discussion of the method which he adopted for the formation of 


curves in the discussion and comparison of periodicities of various 
kinds. 


Professor PoynTINnG having read his paper :— 


The CHARMAN said the experience of some of the members 
present, and their acquaintance with the fluctuations of price in the 
three articles that had been the subject of Professor Poynting’s 
inquiry, would no doubt enable them to offer some very useful 
comments upon his suggestions; whilst others who had an 
acquaintance with his theoretical propositions might be able to 
give useful information either in confirmation of, or in criticism 
of, the principle which he had suggested—more particularly with 
regard to the periods of time which he had adopted as a means of 
comparison. 


Mr. Hype Crarke said he had been greatly interested in the 
paper brought before them, because, as they all knew, the subject 
had at various times occupied the attention of the Fellows of the 
Society, more particularly their late lamented friend Professor 
Stanley Jevons, as also of Mr. Cornelius Walford, Mr. L. S. Symons, 
and others. He might be permitted to say that he had himself 
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been connected with this subject by its initiation, and in the work 
to which Professor Poynting had referred, and on which his own 
account was based. Professor Stanley Jevons had stated that he 
(Mr. Hyde Clarke) was the first who had discovered the ten-yearly 
period. They had also had the subject before the statistical section 
of the British Association at Dublin. As he had published the 
paper on the subject, ‘‘ Physical Kconomy,” forty years ago, which 
latterly had had considerable influence in this discussion, he might 
perhaps refer to the processes which he then adopted, and which 
went to some extent in confirmation of those referred to at the 
commencement of Professor Poynting’s paper. He did not at that 
period in any way take into account the theory of sun spots, which 
afterwards and at the present time had attracted so much attention. 
He went to work in the method described—with the long series of 
Winchester wheat prices which were commonly appended to Adam 
Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” and which had the great advantage, as 
Professor Poynting showed, of extending over a period of centuries, 
and these he extended and corrected from the chronicles, as 
Professor Thorold Rogers is now doing on a more complete scale. 
This had a still greater advantage now than it had when he 
commenced the investigation, because since that time there had 
been more disturbing causes as to prices, as to economical events 
and incidents, than there were in the previous century. Local 
causes no longer governed the price of wheat, but external causes. 
He went carefully through the prices, adopting a method like that 
which Professor Poynting had referred to, and taking out the 
curves. Having done that, it was evident on the series that there 
were indications of periodicity; and he endeavoured to ascertain 
what general law of periodicity there was by trying various periods, 
and that resulted in the determination of what had been called 
the ten-yearly period. They must not understand that there was 
an exact period of ten years in meteorological influences on crops, 
or economic results; it was generally a practical, though not 
an astronomical period of ten years, but not exactly. Generally 
speaking they had a period of financial crises at this distance of 
about ten years. Within the last few years the attention of 
astronomers had been more particularly directed to the sun spots ; 
but instead of assisting the economical investigation or the 
meteorological discussion, it had rather interfered with our 
obtaining clear results. In all these discussions with regard to 
sun spots, periods had been laid out almost in some cases like 
minutes and seconds. When they came to apply such an astro- 
nomical epoch to the two sides of India for instance, it was evident 
that that would indicate nothing of itself; they had, as had been 
indicated, to consider all the various geographical circumstances 
which were influenced by the astronomical events, for instance, more 
particularly the configuration of the country, and then again the 
times when crops or animals matured. It was by no means the case 
that all this incidence of crops happened at the same time all over 
the world. They knew, on the contrary, while they had abundant 
crops in one country they had famine in another; although there 
were cycles of greater and of less production in the whole, if we 
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took into account such geographical incidents as the Ghauts in India, 
according as the monsoon broke so would the supplies of rain be 
affected. It had therefore always appeared to him far more 
important, and in reality more precise, to take the gross result as 
to the crops than the computed astronomical period. He should 
however differ from Professor Poynting, who had gone beyond the 
crops and taken in the imports, including silk in this market 
and cotton, which were less directly connected with the other 
phenomena of crises. If they wanted to get at the mean result, 
to ascertain what was an economic law such as he had pro- 
pounded, that from time to time they were liable to periods of 
abundance and to periods of scarcity, which influenced the econo- 
mical and political condition of the world, they must take it 
in the whole in a practical shape, and not attempt to define and 
refine too much. In carrying out curves say of four centuries of 
prices of wheat, they found in many cases that the ten-yearly period 
would sometimes coincide for fifty or sixty years together, the 
maxima and the minima falling very nearly in the same places 
period after period. When they came to arrange the whole of 
those periods, however, they would find that when they thought 
they had obtained a law which would enable them to predict 
maxima and minima, and when there was to bea good harvest, and 
when there was to be a famine, if. they applied that to some other 
period a maximum was replaced by a minimum, or a minimum was 
replaced by a maximum. It therefore always appeared to him— 
and Professor Jevons in the last letter he had sent expressed his 
concurrence—that it was the interference of the larger cycles, and 
Professor Balfour Stewart appeared now to recognise these, which 
would prevent them from predicting so readily as some persons 
thought what would be the incidents of agriculture and industry 
all over the world, or in any one region. They would see at once that 
if there were periods of ten years, and they introduced among them 
cycles for instance of twenty-six or twenty-six and a half years, or 
say of tenth years, of which he had seen evidences, these would 
not coincide, and therefore it would always be beyond their power 
absolutely to predict what the result would be. There was another 
caution he would throw out with regard to the influence attributed 
to sun spots. He did not suppose there was any philosopher who 
imagined that these sun spots were the real influencing causes as. to 
deficiency of harvests, but rather indications, even after allowing for 
all the cosmic influences of the sun. It was much more reasonable 
to suppose that these themselves were but manifestations of some 
great cosmic laws influencing the whole universe, with whose 
existence they became more familiar every year by the progress of 
discovery. He had made these observations rather for the purpose 
of simplifying the subject and of illustrating what Professor 
Poynting had said. He believed that these considerations had 
exercised material influence upon Professor Jevons; for at one 
period he certainly thought that he had got the whole process in 
his hand, and he laid down a doctrine that by watching the prices 
at Delhi, it would be almost possible to tell what would take place 
in this country. Professor Poynting had called their attention to 
F2 
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various causes which must limit their deductions—there were 
economical incidents to be regarded, and there were events of war ; 
they must therefore be particularly careful in not stretching their 
knowledge too much, or supposing that they had too valuable a 
iece of economic machinery in this process, which had deservedly 
attracted the attention of so many eminent men of science. 


The CHAIRMAN said he would interpose one observation in order 
to prevent the discussion getting into a wrong groove. Professor 
Poynting did not suggest that there were periods, or cycles, of 
prices, or of anything similar. He had merely adopted a ten years’ 
period for forming an average, in order to establish a curve for the 
examination and comparison of periodicities of every kind, and did 
not suggest that there were periods, or cycles of prices, or anything 
else. He wished to point that out because Mr. Hyde Clarke’s 
remarks had to some extent been founded upon the idea that the 
professor ‘had adapted cycles of ten years. 


Mr. Hype Criarke said he had not endeavoured to put that into 
the mouth of ‘Professor Poynting, but as the professor had referred 
to the labours of Professor Stanley Jevons, he felt it well to put 
clearly before the Fellows what he himself had understood on that 
subject, which had been a matter. of considerable misapprehension. 


Mr. Ster#en Bourne said they were all very much indebted to 
Professor Poynting for the industry displayed in preparing the 
tables, and the courage with which he had propounded a new theory 
for their investigation. He had hoped to have heard one or two 
gentlemen who would have supported the conclusion at which 
Professor Poynting had arrived, in order that if possible the clouds 
which obscured his (Mr. Bourne’s) brain might have been cleared 
away; for he frankly confessed that he differed in toto from the con- 
clusions at which the learned professor had arrived. In the first 
place, he would take exception to the data on which his observations 
were founded; for any attempt to reconcile discrepancies between 
such an extreme range of prices as they found in the tables given 
was quite impossible. In the Delhi table in the year 1783 the price 
of wheat was 167 rupees, and fifteen years afterwards, in 1798, it 
was 8 rupees. There must have been disturbing causes in existence 
then which by no conceivable stretch of imagination could be 
referred to any principle of periodicity, and how any attempt could 
be made to bring those into a system he could hardly conceive. Then 
with regard to the physical relation of the sun to the earth, he 
should like to draw attention to the utter irregularity in the rise 
and fall of prices in Delhi and England. In the year 1783 the price 
at Delhi was 167 rupees, and in the same year the price in England 
was 54°38. The lowest price at Delhi was in 1798, when it was 
8 rupees, and in England in the same year it was 51°8s.; showing 
scarcely any variation between the two years in England. Again, 
if they took the highest English price, in 1812 it was 1265s. and 
in Delhi it was 44 rupees. There was therefore no conceivable 
relation whatever between the gradations of prices in Delhi and 
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in England ; and if this periodicity was due to any solar influence, 
he could not conceive it possible that there would be such a wide 
difference between the two countries. He was neither a mathema- 
tician nor a musician, and was unable to follow the professor in his 
very learned disquisition upon the subject of harmonics; but it did 
not appear to him that the two things were at all comparable, 
because they had in the case of wheat and other products a number 
of disturbing influences coming in, and they could hardly say that 
the solar or meteorological influence could be eliminated from the 
other disturbing causes. The process of averaging them was just 
a mingling of the irregularities all together, and so destroying their 
identity. He should like to take exception to the principle of 
averaging altogether. The ten years and four years were admittedly 
entirely arbitrary periods. If any others were selected the effects 
were very divergent, and showed that there was no concord between 
the results arrived at from taking different periods. Looking at 
Diagrams 20 and 21, they would see in 1865 the curve was a long way 
below the mean in Table XX, and it was on the meanin XXI. They 
would find the same difference again in the year 1806; and in fact 
a very simple inspection of the curves displayed would show that 
there was no congruity between them. If the theory advanced was 
at all sound, it did not depend upon the arbitrary selection of 
periods, but there ought to be something like a regularity of 
gradation between them. ‘Taking the highest year in the Delhi 
prices (1783, when wheat was fetching 167 rupees), he had worked 
it out upon two systems. If the ten years was adopted he thought 
it would be better to take the five years before and the five years 
after the year with which the comparison was instituted, and 
to leave out that particular year altogether. He had accordingly 
taken it in that way, and again calculating it including that 
year had taken the eleven years, which brought the particular year 
in question into the centre of the period. The tables showed in the 
year 1783 at Delhi a ten-yearly average 52°4, and a four-yearly 
average 81; the percentage of the four years upon the ten years 
being 154°5. If they took the ten years, that was, the five years 
before and after 1783, they would get a ten-yearly average 38°2; a 
four-years’ average of two before and two after 52°3, with a per- 
centage 137. If they took the eleven years including 1783, they 
would get a ten-yearly average 50; a five-yearly average 75°6; and 
a percentage 152; so that they found there was no congruity at all 
in the rise or fall for those periods. Then taking the year 1798, 
they had a ten-yearly average 23'5; a four-yearly average 15°5; and 
a percentage 66. Taking the ten years excluding 1798, they had a 
ten-yearly average 28; a four-yearly average 17; and a percentage 
60; and taking the eleven years including 1798 they had 26°3, 15:2, 
and a percentage 57. In the one case therefore the ten-yearly average 
fell from 28 to 26°3, while the percentage varied from 60 down to 
57. He could not help thinking if the principle of averaging 
at all held good, they ought to obtain, not perhaps the same 
absolute results whatever periods they adopted, but at any rate 
the same sequences or the same gradation. These results seemed 
to be so utterly out of keeping with any gradation or periodicity, 
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that he could not help thinking the system was useless in com- 
paring a set of figures depending upon a number of disturbing causes 
which did not follow according to any fixed rule. He could not 
see what they gained by getting out these averages, except that 
they flattened down all the disturbing influences and so reduced 
them to a nearly dead level, destroying altogether the value of any 
.comparison between the one and the other. It would no doubt be 
thought rather bold on his part to attempt to attack a principle laid 
down by so eminent an authority, but looking at it from an 
economic and not from a mathematical point of view, what he 
failed to see was the value of the result said to be arrived at. He 
should be very happy indeed if his misconceptions or doubts upon 
the subject could be removed. 


Mr. H. Monoreirr Patt said notwithstanding the great 
amount of research and learning which Professor Poynting had 
brought to bear upon this question, he must follow on the same 
side as Mr. Bourne, inasmuch as it was not possible by mathematical 
precision to bring out results which apparently true in theory would 
coincide with actual facts. The professor had selected three articles 
of produce for comparison with respect to their prices and quantities, 
and came to the conclusion that wheat and cotton did not go together 
with respect to prices, in other words that when wheat rose cotton 
fell, but that cotton and silk were somewhat more harmonious gud 
price. These conclusions were not verified by the quotation of those 
articles at various periods as given in the tables annexed to the paper, 
and that they could not be in accord seemed evident if regard was 
paid to the conditions by which those prices were regulated. 
Wheat might have conditions regulating its prices the same as the 
conditions which regulated the prices of cotton and silk, but it 
might also have conditions which did not apply to either of those 
articles. For example they might go back to a point where if 
Professor Poynting were right the high price of wheat ought at 
the same time to be exhibited in the inverse direction in cotton; 
but they found that this was not so, and why? because the 
comparison happened to be made at a time when there was no free 
trade, and the price of wheat was very much higher in this country 
by reason of the absence of large foreign or colonial supplies 
coincident with bad domestic harvesis; while the price of cotton, 
unaffected by such influences, was not by any means low. When 
comparing cotton and silk the author of the paper had said that 
these ought to go in harmony, but it was found that whereas on 
some occasions they might do so, on others they did not; the 
reason being that at one point of time cotton might not have had a 
competitor through any other article displacing its consumption, 
and so the demand might have been greater and the price 
consequently higher. But this had not always been the case, for 
wool had interfered to a considerable extent in the consumption of 
cotton, and therefore the price of cotton had declined while that of 
wool had risen. That article had also had an effect upon the price 
of silk; and thus they found a law coming into play the force of 
which was not recognised in the paper—the law of displacement 
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by the use of other materials, and this naturally affected prices. 
Again, the difference in the course of prices of wheat ruling in 
England and India might simply be owing to increased facilities of 
transport. It was well known for example that Indian wheat had 
never ruled so low in this market as it did at present, and this 
was so not because of a decline at the point of production but by 
reason of railway extension and consequent diminished cost of 
transit. The remark thus made with respect to Indian wheat 
might apply to wheat from other parts of the world. Therefore 
before they could accept any comparisons by average of different 
articles of produce at various times of periodicity, it was necessary 
to observe the following conditions, viz., those of crops or harvest, 
of demand and supply, of facility and quickness of transport ; and 
they must also see whether there was any process of displacement 
going on whereby one article was put out of use by another, 
through change of fashion or diminished cost, taking its place. 


Mr. H. T. W. Exttorr said the key note of the paper was 
contained in the concluding words of Sections II and IV, where the 
author said, ‘‘ we are driven then to conclude that the three series 
of fluctuations are all effects of one common cause, and this 
probably a nearly simultaneous fluctuation of the seasons, giving 
rise to good or bad harvests at about the same time in widely 
distant parts of the globe;” and also, “ the two sets of fluctuations 
seem then to be due to a common meteorological cause affecting 
the whole globe simultaneously, and in such a way that good corn 
seasons are bad cotton seasons.” This theory of common meteoro- 
logical conditions affecting the yield of both corn and cotton was 
worth working out, but no conclusion could safely be drawn merely 
from a comparison of price. Price was liable to so many fluctuations 
and was dependent upon so many causes that he would prefer 
to see the argument supported by a comparison of actual yield. 
They knew for instance that the English yield of wheat for the last 
five years had been deficient but the price had been low in conse- 
quence of the increased supplies from America. Price was 
dependent not only upon supply but upon variable demand, and 
there was another element, viz., the appreciation of the standard by 
which it was measured. It had been recently pointed out by 
Mr. Goschen that prices might be said generally to be lower on an 
average than they were ten or twenty years ago; this was an 
important element, and showed that any attempt to establish 
theories of common meteorological condition would be based with 
greater safety upon the actual yield rather than upon a comparison 
of price. 


Mr. Row1ianp Hamitron said he had for a long time taken very 
great interest in the question of averages which Professor Stanley 
Jevons had discussed with so much acuteness, and most highly 
appreciated the thoroughness with which all his work was done, 
but he seemed hardly to have adequately realised the extreme 
complexity of the data which had to be dealt with in such inquiries. 
The state of commerce was subject to so many fluctuating influences 
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that it was extremely difficult to estimate the weight to be attached 
to each. Prices moreover were not the effect of material causes, but 
of the opinions often of necessity somewhat hastily formed upon the 
effect of those causes. Looking at the past history of silk and cotton, 
it was impossible to attribute the great fluctuations referred to in 
those articles severally to a common cause. It was soon after 1850 
that the disease among silk worms began to spread all over Hurope 
and into Asia Minor. That was met only partially by supplies drawn 
from Asia and especially from China, where there was already a 
large production of silk. The rise in cotton resulted from an 
entirely different cause, viz., the civil war, which as is well known 
altogether subverted the system under which labour had been 
applied to the cultivation of it. Results springing from such very 
different causes could not be assigned to the action of any common 
law. Again, Sir Robert Peel had urged that it had been found 
that a deficiency in the crop of wheat in one part of the world was 
always compensated by excess in another. But though many 
inequalities were thus adjusted, it had not by any means been 
demonstrated that the aggregate production was not affected in 
some seasons by causes affecting the whole world; such as for 
instance a temporary excess or diminution of solar energy. In 
dealing with a question so complicated and obscure, an historical 
inquiry into the nature of the causes affecting prices was 
indispensable. 


Major Craiaiz said he could not help agreeing with Mr. Bourne 
that although the mathematical system of averaging suggested in 
the paper was both interesting and theoretically complete, still it 
did not exactly suffice for the peculiar series of facts intended to be 
grouped, and did not sufficiently bring out the variations that they 
wished to ascertain. Mr. Hyde Clarke had told them to bear in 
mind the different geographical conditions of the various countries, 
but they must also remember it was not the weather of the year 
that affected the wheat crop so much as the weather of three or 
even two months, and these months were different in different 
places. That was a matter to be considered in comparing the 
produce of wheat with the meteorological conditions of any given 
year. Ifthey could have a series of figures constructed wholly of 
ascertained produce obtained by reliable returns from different 
places it would be infinitely superior to any money standard of 
actual prices. It was satisfactory to the Society that the Govern- 
ment were about in this country at last to rectify the omission on 
which he had felt it his duty to comment in January last, and to 
attempt to have some official record of the wheat produce of the 
United Kingdom and that of other cereals. Professor Poynting 
could not he knew obtain yet the data to determine the actual 
produce of the past, but when the Statistical Society met one 
hundred years hence, as he hoped it would do, to discuss and 
elaborate such figures as they had been discussing that evening, 
they would doubtless possess a far better basis from which to 
compile any averages, namely the actual produce in different parts 
of the world. 
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Mr. Jonn B. Martin said as an official of the Society it was 
hardly to be expected that he should interfere in a debate, and as a 
rule he abstained from doing so. He would however venture that 
evening to say one word on the subject of the paper. The con- 
cluding paragraph was the most formidable in appearance to his 
non-mathematical mind, but the curves which Professor Poynting 
had drawn on the black board showed that he could evolve order 
out of that which at first sight had the appearance of something 
very like chaos. Mr. Bourne had attacked the problem from the 
economic point of view, and though it was perfectly easy to show 
by Professor Poynting’s system of averaging that whether he 
started from a period of ten or four years, he could by adding and 
subtracting the plus and minus quantities arrive at zero, 
Mr. Bourne was not satisfied with that because it did not give him 
the value in definite prices of an average in the period. That 
brought him to the one point on which he had risen to speak, 
namely, what was an average? Whether they took wheat, or silk, 
or cotton, or anything else, what was it that they were starting 
from? That was a problem which he had never yet been able to 
think out straight. If they asked a farmer what sort of a harvest 
he was having, he would say “ pretty middling,” or “‘ an average,” 
but if they asked him what he meant, he would certainly be 
unable to satisfy them. When they went back to a period of years 
they got into a further difficulty, for 40s. or 80s. a quarter as it 
might have been at the beginning of the century was not the same 
as 408. or 80s. now, while a different system of cultivation had 
caused the production of the soil under similar conditions of 
climate and seasons to be different now to what it was two or 
three generations ago. Mr. Elliott had referred to Mr. Goéschen’s 
examinations into the variations of general prices, but he 
(Mr. Martin) ventured to think that Mr. Géschen’s case was not 
fully made out, and that the point of departure which Mr. Goschen 
had selected as his starting point was not altogether happily chosen. 
The system of averaging therefore for the purposes of economical 
practice was as far as he could see totally different from the system 
of averaging bases which commended itself to the mathematical 
mind. Major Craigie hoped that one hundred years hence they 
would have a wider base and would get a better system of 
averaging, but if he (Mr. Martin) were still alive, he was afraid 
he should still have to put the question ‘‘ What is an average P” 


Mr. Epwarv Power thought that the conclusions at which 
Professor Poynting had arrived were scarcely in accordance with 
general experience. It was common experience that good or bad 
harvests were not simultaneous throughout the world, and it was 
well that they were not so; they were much better situated than they 
used to be for the equalisation of food prices, because in conse- 
quence of increased means of transport the produce of other 
countries was now more available to supply any deficiency at 
home; and practical experience showed that a bad harvest in one 
part of the world was largely compensated by a good harvest in 
another. 
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Professor Poynrine in reply said it had been insisted upon that 
the yield ought to be taken as the indication and not the price. In 
fact he had only taken the price in the case of wheat: the other 
curves were all curves of actual amount in bales of cotton and silk, 
and in order to get the actual amount of crop as far as possible he 
had attempted to equalise the weight of bales. He had of course to 
proceed upon the assumption that the English import did to some 
extent represent the crop. As to the price of wheat he had 
endeavoured to connect that with the crop. He had only been able 
to get the English crop curves for thirty years, but it would be seen 
on comparison that really the price did fluctuate very closely with 
the crop through that period. As to the process of averaging, he did 
not originally look at it mathematically, for he had written the whole 
of the first part of the paper long before he wrote the concluding 
note on the mathematical process. In fact Professor Stokes pointed 
out what the mathematical process really was, and the note at the 
end was taken almost word for word from his letter. The process 
was tolerably straightforward. He defined the ten-year average 
as being simply the mean of ten values, and doing that they found 
as a matter of fact that it smoothed the curve down to very nearly 
a straight line as a standard, and the four-yearly average gave the 
fluctuations above and below this line. The economic conditions 
such as the law of displacement did not up to this point appear to 
affect the question. There were the curves, what were they to 
make of them ? If their similarities could be explained by the law of 
displacement, then his meteorological theory must go to the wall. 


The CaHatrmMAn said whatever their opinion might be as to 
the theory put forward by Professor Poynting, they would all 
acknowledge the remarkable industry he had displayed in pre- 
paring this paper for their consideration, and also its general value 
in the discussion of this most important question of averages, and 
the comparison of periodic influences, commercial, meteorological, 
and social. He was therefore sure that he would only be interpret- 
ing their sentiments in conveying to Professor Poynting their best 
thanks for the paper he had read to them. 
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I.—Introductory. 


Ir will be conceded that the present time is eminently opportune 
for bringing under the notice of this Society facts and figures 
relating to the representative system of ourcountry. A little 
more than fifty years have elapsed since that system was laid down 
on its existing principles: it is almost exactly fifty years since 
the Statistical Society was founded for the purpose of ‘“‘ the careful 
‘“‘ collection, arrangement, discussion, and publication, of facts 
‘‘ bearing on and illustrating the complex relations of modern 
‘‘ society in its social, economical, and political aspects.” In spite 
of the exclamation of the poet— 


“* How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure!” 


good government is generally held to be directly contributory to 
the general happiness, and next after the pursuit of wealth there is 
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perhaps no subject that commands greater attention and interest 
than that which under the comprehensive style of ‘politics ” 
embraces not merely party questions, but every topic relating to 
the government of the country. Representation may be said to 
be the foundation stone and the key-stone of our political fabric, 
and our representative system is naturally the theme of constant 
consideration and criticism. 

Our Society has not been backward in its recognition of the 
importance of the subject, and of its claims to investigation: our 
first volume has a note on the electoral statistics of the time, and 
the field of the present inquiry has been worked in already more 
than once. In 1857 and again in 1859 the late Mr. William 
Newmarch elaborately reviewed the electoral statistics of the 
preceding twenty-five years; in 1874 I was permitted to lay before 
the Society a comparison of the elections of 1868 and 1874; a year 
ago Mr. Arthur Ellis submitted a comparison of the electoral 
statistics of 1871 and 1881. Mr. Thomas Hare, working on another 
branch of the subject, laid before us in 1860 a paper on the theory 
of representative elections. Mr. Droop in 1881 contributed to our 
Journal an essay of similar nature. [See Appendix C.] The scope 
of the present paper is distinct from that of the two last mentioned 
writers, but I may at once acknowledge my indebtedness to those 
who, either as contributors to our Jowrnal or otherwise, have gone 
before me, by whose labours in the collection and grouping of 
statistics my own have been lightened, and from whom I have 
perforce occasionally borrowed. 

On one point I hope to follow closely the example of Mr. 
William Newmarch; namely, in laying down to myself the law 
that whatever be the opinion of the writer, his paper should be 
neutral and colourless. I purpose to limit myself to first a very brief 
historical account of the changes which fifty years have brought 
about in our representative system, and next to a contrast of 
the present state of that system with the epoch from whence 
the inquiry starts, as foreshadowing the course which events 
may be reasonably expected to follow in the future. 


II.— Historical Sketch. 


a. The Distribution of Seats—The Reform Act of 1832 restored 
to the House of Commons the character of a representative 
assembly, a character that it had altogether ceased to deserve. Its 
operation, so far as regards the redistribution of seats, may be 
shown tabularly thus :— 


-” 
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Seats Lost. SEATS GAINED. 
Boroughs— Boroughs— 
England— j England ........ 22 @ 2 each 
55 @ 2 each = 110 (Schedule C) } ey 
heey far roe 19 @ 1 each 
— (Schedule D) [| '? 
(Schedule A) WS led occ: 2 @ l-each....|- 2 
Scotland........ Sa lee ee cto 
30 @ leach = 30 Treland.: ~.:...... 40h ISS See 
(Schedule B) } ce a IE 
Universities— 
Weymouth and PPG PAT at cae one cn sete meeseatysose sotex 1 
Melcombe-Regis ; WiGownkies—- 
(amalgamated) England ........ 25 @ 2 each 
(Schedule F) [| 5° 
7 @ 1 each 
(Schedule F2) [| 7 
Yorkshire........ 
Lincolnshire at 2.@ 2each|/4 
Eslerorow ebb towel. dark 1 
VV SL OSEE S vsices sven 3(@leach| 3 
65 
143 143 





After this sweeping measure the constituencies remained un- 
disturbed until the second Reform Act of 1867, save for the re- 
allotment of the seats forfeited by Sudbury and St. Albans. By the 
latter Act 4 boroughs were totally, and 42 half disfranchised, 11 
new boroughs were created in England, and 2 in the metropolis; 
1 seat was attributed to London University, and 25 seats to 13 
English counties. In the following year (1868) 11 seats lapsed 
owing to corruption in g English boroughs, of which 7 only 
were reallotted under the Scotch Reform Act of 1868, viz., 
1 each to the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 3 to 
boroughs, and 3 to counties (Selkirk and Peebles at the same 
time losing one member by consolidation). Save for the forfeiture 
of the two seats of the boroughs of Sligo and Cashel, no change 
has taken place in the balance of representative power in Ireland ; 
the franchise in Ireland has indeed been subject to alteration, but 
with this we are not at the moment concerned. In Appendix D 
will be found a chronological statement in full of the changes 
which have thus been briefly referred to, and which may be 
summarised thus :— 





Seats lost, 1832-81, counties ...........cccccceeeeeeeees 1 
ri boroughs! 5.:..;..5. ee adees 62 
—" "63 
Seats gained, 1832-81, counties .............. en 
» boroughs \ 26 
universities J “""""""” 
; 5g 
BOYES i a Per CORP OPEL At: CEE RR Pe 
PE ODO BER ba hee sieht raniiestia coneons 652 
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These changes may be presented tabularly in another form and in 
greater detail,* thus :— : 


TABLE 1.—Showing Seats Gained and Lost by Counties, Boroughs, and 
Universities, 1832-81. 











Counties. Boroughs. Universities. Total. 
+ - + _ + ~ = - 
England and Wales.) 28 20 60 1 49 60 
PICOPIANICL Sri. <aseooonecers 3 I 3 2 8 I 
Lie elt NaVG bm Meno hae Rye 2 6s 
Tobakgeiet aoc 31 I 23 62 3 57 63 


B. The Hlectorate.—It is evident from the historical facts briefly 
touched on in the preceding remarks, that the period of forty-nine 
years that we have under review is divisible into two unequal 


* Subjoined is a table, taken in great measure from the very interesting paper 
contributed by Mr. Benjamin Whitworth to the Manchester Reform Club Debating 
Society in 1876 (William Porter and Sons, Manchester), wherein these changes are 


numerically shown thus :— 
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England— 
Counties 
Universities 
Boroughs 


wecereseerserers 
pe ereeeseace 


ae ee eeeseseeeres 


eee ete ororceress 


Wales— 
Counties 


Boroughs 


seco rere ereoress 


meee ereerereeree 


eee oeoeerererece 


Scotland— 
Counties 
Universities 
Boroughs 


were eereeseceree 
eee ereeccree 


eeeereceeseoeese 


teow eoeseevocres 


Ireland— 
Counties 
Universities 
Boroughs 


eee esececesecons 
seeeesoorees 


oe reeeeeessceees 


eeeereeeeeoreces 


Grand total .... 





82 
403 


489 
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12 
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32 
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39 
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458 


31 


32 
26 
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37 


103 





652 
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See also Table A5. 
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parts: viz.,the thirty-five years 1832-67, the fourteen year's 1867-81. 
The break in continuity caused by the Act of 1867, affecting as it 
did not only the distribution of seats, but also the franchise, 
prevents us from comparing directly the years 1832 and 1881. 
With modifications that have been made in the electoral qualifi- 
cation for counties or boroughs it is not proposed here to deal, and 
the occupation franchises into which Mr. Newmarch elaborately 
examined have for us but an historical interest. Yet in dealing 
broadly with the changes that have taken place in the population 
and the electoral body of the realm, it is necessary not to ignore 
this intermediate point of new departure, and to select as a middle 
term some point of time on this or that side, or both, of the Act of 
1867, for the purposes of comparison with 1832 on the one hand, 
and 1881 on the other. The rapid growth of our large cities 
(represented during the decade 1871-81 by an increase of 21,000 
electors in the county of Lancaster alone) renders it desirable 
that this middle term should coincide as nearly as may be with the 
decennial census, and as the addition of a fourth column of popu- 
lation and electors would have made the tables of Appendix A still 
more voluminous than they are, I decided on selecting the year 
1861 as my intermediate point for the purposes of these tables. 

If we briefly summarise the evidence afforded by the totals of 
1832 and 1862, we see at once the gravitation of population 
towards the boroughs throughout the United Kingdom, the relative 
variations showing as follows :— 














TABLE 3. 
1832. 1861-62. 
Population and Electors. Population. Electors. 

Counties— 

England and Wales .... 100 133 144 

COURIC 10.4. cadoccorctenstaeer 100 121 150 

2% UA ee Re aaah Per 100 71 289 
Boroughs— 

England and Wales .... 100 165 182 

SCOTS IN ce case cunsaxerariht: 100 144 166 

LPRETECK Ue 2. oo <sScokeaeyonsanrt 100 108 106 





Thus in both England and Scotland the number of electors on 
the registers has more than kept pace both in counties and 
boroughs with the population. Ireland, however, presents, not 
for the first time, anomalous features: a small relative decrease in 
the electors of boroughs being recorded, while on the other hand 
there is an enormous increase in the electors on county registers, a 
phenomenon of which no explanation seems apparent. 
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Before passing to the consideration of the Act usually spoken 
of as the Reform Act of 1867, we may briefly glance at the result 
of the labours of the Boundary Commissioners, which bore fruit in 
the “ Boundary Act” of 1868. By this Act the boundaries of 59 
existing boroughs in England, and of 10 existing Welsh boroughs 
were enlarged. The alterations effected in the case of English 
boroughs were not on a very radical scale, the total area of the 59 
boroughs being enlarged from 421°2 square miles to 500°7 square 
miles, or say a total increase of 18°7 per cent. The alterations in 
the Welsh boroughs, from their general character as district 
boroughs, were more sweeping, but owing to the absence in several 
instances of boundary maps in 1832, the increase of area is less 
easily ascertainable. In the aggregate of cases that are comparable 
the increase is 62 per cent. A more considerable change was 
effected by constituting as boroughs the important constituencies of 
Burnley, Chelsea, Darlington, Dewsbury, Gravesend, Middles- 
borough, Stalybridge, Stockton, and Wednesbury, with an aggregate 
area of 737 square miles, and a population and electorate (in 1881) 
of 838,850 and 100,833 respectively; to the depletion, pro tanto, of 
the electoral strength of their respective counties. 

But the effects produced by the redistribution clauses of this Act 
were of small account as compared with those brought about by its 
franchise clauses, the number of electors on the registers before 
and after the passing of the Act showing the following very 
considerable contrasts :— 
























































TABLE 4. 
Counties, Boroughs.* 

1865-66. 1869. 1866. 1869. 
England and Wales ..| 542,521 + 791,916 458,368 1,167,473 
Scotlamcd @.nuectocr 49,979 t 76,077]|| 53,498 149,134 
Trel and: 8.20. seseseeteeyarers 172,010 § 170,460|| 31,721 45,524 
764,510 1,038,453 543,587 1,362,131 

* Parl. Paper, No. 381 of 1874. Mr. Butt. + Dod, 1866. 

t Parl. Paper, 3651 of 1866. § Parl. Paper, 448 of 1865. 


|| Parl. Paper, 388 of 1879. 





The figures of this table, both as regards the increase of county 
and borough electors at the two periods, and the relative increase of 
borough electors as compared with those of the counties, may be 
left to speak for themselves. It must however be borne in mind 
that in the case of Ireland no alteration was made in the county 


franchise by the Irish Reform Act of 1868, while the borough 
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franchise was reduced from an 8/. to a 4/. qualification only. The 
dates above cited, and the figures corresponding thereto, may 
serve as stepping stones between the two extreme points of our 
course, viz., the years 1832-81, and we may now compare the 
figures afforded by the returns of these years, and set out in detail 
in Table A, and summarised in Tables Al—A7. Table A2 
renders more easily comparable the bare figures given in Al, by 
reducing them to two places of decimals, in other words to the per- 
centage of every 10,000 inhabitants. We see herein that for every 
10,000 souls there was an increase in the English counties of 319, 
and in English boroughs of 1,346; a small decline of 27 in Scotch 
counties, but an increase of 113 in Scotch boroughs; the whole of 
this net increase of 1,751 being at the expense of Ireland, in the 
proportion of 1,702 in the counties, and 49 in the boroughs. 

In Tables A3 and A4 the number of electors on the registers 
at the two periods are similarly treated, and we find a notable 
transfer of electoral power from the English counties to the 
boroughs; in Scotland the same effect is produced in a less marked 
manner, the net gain in both these divisions of the kingdom 
being again at the expense of Ireland. But the total gain or loss 
in each of the three countries is much less than the gain or loss 
in gross population, as will. be more readily apparent from the 
following tabular statement :— 


TABLE 5.—Showing the Increase ov Decrease in the Total Population, and 
Number of Electors per Ten Thousand in England and Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland respectively from 1832-81. 





Population. Electors. 
Increase Net Increase Increase Net Increase 
or or 
or Decrease. Decrease. or Decrease. Decrease. 








oe 











England and Wales— 









ASOTRIETORT a irynaah + 319 — 1,524 
PA OTOURIG. Sncretccteut + 1,346 + 1,710 
Universities ............ —- 14 
—— — + 192 
Scotland— 
Conintion ime Rett 38 —- 27 —- 93 
AOTOUSN Rs 7. Shc, ares + 113 + 269 
Universities ............ +39 
Pn 28-5 
+ 387 
Ivreland— : 
Counties ............0 — 1,702 — 199 
POPOUADR ..2cs..5.<6-5 «2 - 49 — 174 
Universities ............ _ 14 
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Table A6 shows in detail as regards England and Wales the 
increase in the total population and number of registered electors 
at such periods between 1882 and 1881 as are available for com- 
parison. Unfortunately the Census Returns of 1841 do not dis- 
tinguish the population of the registration districts in the manner 
which is now the case, and the table is so far incomplete. It 
appears that the population of the counties in 1881-was nearly as 
large as that of the entire kingdom in 1831, but the urban popula- 
tion having in the same interval much more than doubled itself, it 
is now approaching in volume to that of the rural districts; so that 
whereas in 1881 the rural population was to the urban as 100 to 
60, it is now in the proportion of 100 to 89°5 only. As regards 
the number of electors it will be seen that this increased during 
the thirty years 1832-62 rather faster than did the population, 
the increase of electors being 54 per cent. as against an increase 
of 44 per cent. of population; but owing to the Reform Act of 
1867 the county electors increased during the following decade by 
50 per cent., and its borough electors to 166 per cent. 

Finally, in Table A7 is shown the population of the rural and 
urban inhabitants and of rural and of urban electors in every 100 
of the respective totals at the same date; from this table the 
dwindling importance of the counties, and the growing pre- 
ponderance of the boroughs is seen at a glance. 


IiI.—The Present Position and the Conditions of the Problem. 


The inquiry has now been brought down to the present time, 
and we are in a position to survey the state of affairs to which the 
lapse of fifty years has brought us, as well as to consider what is 
before us, and the probable effect of any alterations in the electoral 
system. The difference in the social phenomena presented by the 
different divisions of the realm, as well as their dissimilar laws, 
constitutional rights, and disabilities, renders it desirable to treat 
of them separately, and especially so as regards England and 
Ireland. The field of inquiry is a large one, and one in which it is 
equally difficult to be assured that exploration has been complete, 
or that the survey, so far as it is carried, has been correct; it is 
therefore permissible to express at the outset my sense of the 
imperfect manner in which, with every intention of being pains- 
taking and accurate, I have succeeded in dealing with so intricate — 
a matter as the one under consideration, 

a. Lngland and Wales.—We have seen from Table A1 that the 
total population of England and Wales consists of 25,960,276* 
souls, or (according to the slightly differing total of the Census 
Report) of 25,974,439, made up of— 


* From “ Parliamentary Reformer’s Manual.” 
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Males over 20 years............ 6,643,167 = 25°6 per cent. 
» under 20 years ........ 5,996,735 = 23°1 os 
EOL 7 sss vctelsancgecticatin 3 13,334,537 = 51°3 He 
25,974,439 = 100 .: 





this total of over six millions and a half of adult males having 
apparently (Table A3) among their number 2,537,810 (say 38 per 
cent.) of registered electors. But these gross totals are subject to 
considerable modification before we can arrive at an approximate 
estimate of the true total in each case. From the total adult 
population we have to deduct those who are in any way incapaci- 
tated from the exercise of civil rights; that is, those who are 
mentally, socially, or legally, disqualified: the (1) lunatic, (2) 
paupers, (3) criminals, and (4) foreigners. 

(1). From the Census Returns of 1881 (General Report, vol. iv, 
p. 67) it appears that in England and Wales 39,789 males were 
recorded as lunatics, idiots, or imbeciles, of whom there were of the 
age of 20 years and over 33,958 (Census Returns of 1881, vol. iii, 
Table XVIIT). Of this number 20,205 (=59'5 per cent.) are 
returned as lunatics, and 13,753 ( =40°5 per cent.) as idiots and 
imbeciles. But while the former total is taken as fairly accurate, the 
latter is subject to very considerable modification, chiefly owing to 
the natural reluctance of parents or relatives to make a true return 
in this particular, especially in milder cases. Following then the 
calculations of the census report, we must add 9,527 unreturned 
imbeciles, making a total of 43,350 adult males labouring under 
mental disability. 

(2). In estimating the number to be deducted from the total 
population under the head of paupers there is always an element 
of uncertainty, since the total number in receipt of relief at any 
one date is naturally very far from representing the number of 
persons relieved during a period of twelve months. From the 
Report of the Local Government Board (1882-83, p. xvii) we find 
the following figures :— 

TABLE 6.—Showing Mean Number of Paupers and Adult Male Paupers 
in England and Wales, 1881-82. 




















Year. In-door. Out-door. Total. Per 1,000. 
1881 183,872 604,065 790,937 30°0 
Moar Votiibs.s. { 'g2 | 183,374 604,915 788,289 30°0 
Mean of adult 1881 22,516 82,485 105,000 4°0 
Yonlege. 82 22,251 99,957 102,208 3°9 





But from the total at any given date a deduction of about 
14°5 per cent. must be made in respect of lunatics and idiots 
: G2 
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already taken into account, so that after making this allowance 
from the mean total of the two years, an average remains of 88,582 
to represent the adult male recipients of public charity. It is 
evident that good or bad times, fine or rigorous seasons, &c., 
would considerably modify this estimate. Whatever the total 
arrived at as the average number of paupers at any one time, it 
evidently does not represent the number of persons relieved during 
the year. Any receipt of charitable relief would presumably under 
any circumstances be held as a temporary disqualification, and we 
must take the usually received estimate of three times the average 
number as representing the total number of persons annually 
relieved. Assuming this calculation not to apply to pauper 
lunatics, whose pauperism would naturally be more permanent, we 
have a total of 265,746 adult males other than lunatics who are 
annually relieved from public funds. 

(38). From the Report of the Commissioners of Prisons, 1881, it 
appears that on 3lst March in that year there were in the local 
prisons of England and Wales, of 14,089 male prisoners, 10,777 
males of 21 years and over; and if we assume a similar ratio to 
exist among those discharged from prison during the year, we 
must add 99,735 to this number, making a total of 110,502 adult 
males under legal disqualification in respect of sentences of 
imprisonment. It is less easy to estimate from the Report of the 
Directors of Convict Prisons the number of adult males who, 
being under sentences of penal servitude, or released on licence or 
under police surveillance, would be disqudlified from civic rights ; 
but from such data as are available, and making such allowances: 
as have been suggested to me, the number can hardly be less than 
g,0co. This forms, with the total given above, what we may call 
for the purposes of the present inquiry a criminal class of 119,502. 

(4). From the Census Returns of 1881 (vol. ii, summary, 
Table XII) it appears that the number of adult male European 
foreigners enumerated was 55,097, and if we may assume a similar 
ratio in the case of foreigners other than Huropeans (whose ages 
are not tabulated), of whom more than go per cent. are from the 
United States, the total of adult male aliens will be 64,057. 

It must also be borne in mind that there is always a certain, or 
more properly an uncertain number of men, who from insufficiently 
long residence, negligence on their own part or on that of election 
agents, want of fixed abode, &c., are not registered as electors, and 
the apparent proportion of unenfranchised male citizens relatively 
to their total number is subject to further reduction. 

(5). If we now turn to the number of registered electors, it is 
evident that the gross total is subject to revision, in order that we 
may take into account the holders of duplicate qualifications. These 
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duplicate qualifications, within the limits of a single constituency, 
whether county or borough, and arising either naturally in respect 
of separate qualification or from ancient rights, are ascertainable 
with comparative ease. But it is no less easy to imagine the 
interminable cross-examination of registers that would be necessary 
before arriving at an exact statement of the holders of qualifica- 
tions to vote in different constituencies; of these the reverend 
gentleman lately quoted by Mr. Bright as holding twenty-four 
votes, and exercising seventeen at the last general election, may be 
cited as an extreme instance. Mr. Newmarch in 1852 (Journal, 
June, 1857, p. 175) estimated that from the then total of 920,000 
county and borough electors a deduction of 6 per cent. was neces- 
sary in order to arrive at the total number of persons; but it is 
natural to suppose that the percentage of holders of duplicate 
qualifications among the large class enfranchised by the Act of 
1867 would be comparatively insignificant, while the ancient right 
voters are necessarily diminishing in number. It is estimated that 
at the present time a deduction of 10 per cent. should be made 
from the total county register, and not more than 1 per cent. from 
the borough electorate. 

The estimated deductions from the gross number of adult males 
and of registered electors may now be summed up thus, in round 
numbers :— 

TABLE 7.—Population. 





BADE ah saccade easel 8 ced etn sc diccappanasninianensnonnn 6,643,000 
Less lunatics, idiots, &c. ......... ee ee 28,000 
xs peo (palpers) craters 15,000 
5» paupers (other than lunatics).............0. 266,000 
ea a COTA as eee aece eR ce de k s daga ela ate 120,000 
etal A ESAT es: ienlt 1 daha i A, Se 64,000 
49 3,000 
6,150,000 
» adults 20—21 years = 3 per cent................00-0000 184,500 
Net total males 21 years and OEP ........... .sesesssseserseoeeees 53965,500 


TABLE 8.—Electors. 


‘Total number of electors on register, 1881... 2537,810 
ess Universily GleCbOrs sissies othavsere ovresesssivevoesssesseee 13,499 
COUTSEY OSC Cet 8 sa ei tek ates Aya retistsbsarnene- as 932,860 
Borourhe the. Lo... bhp... 1,591,451 f 775743"! 
Less to per cent. county electors................ 93,286 

Daetesl “3 ORO a cing int 15,914 
————-_ 109,200 


Total number of persons on registers ........scseseeeeee AALS LE SE 
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and we find that of the net number of adult males 40°48 per cent., 
or rather more than two in every five, are at present registered as 
electors. Comparing this percentage with that of 18°33 per cent. 
as estimated by Mr. Newmarch in 1857 (an estimate that must be 
raised to 20°63 if allowances and deductions be made similar to 
those of the present paper), it appears that the electoral body has 
now almost exactly twice the importance (relatively to the total 
adult male population) that it had twenty-five years ago. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion that of the whole adult 
male population, 60 per cent., or three out of five, are at present. 
without electoral rights. The changes that lie in the immediate 
future will undoubtedly enfranchise a certain proportion of this 
residue, and it remains to consider in what direction and how far 
such prospective changes, as far as we are able to forecast them, 
are likely to take effect. We have seen that the population of 
England and Wales may for parliamentary purposes be divided 
thus :— 


Counties 4A6..032. 13,688,902 
BOxvOURHS Meaieemcereners 12,285,537 


52°78 per cent. 
47°29 ” 
25,974,489 =100 


ll 





And if we assume for the moment an uniformity in the distribution 
of adult males of 21 and over, we shall find these, and the present 
quota of electors in the two divisions to be as follows :— 





Adult Males. Electors. 
Counties ..c%..cs.asn ee 3,112,000 = 52°71 932,860 = 36°95 
Boroughs gec2. tue 2,793,000 = 47°29 2,591,451 = 63°05 
5,905,000 = 100 2,524,311 = 100 





and it would therefore follow that other things being equal, the 
assimilation of the county franchise to that of the boroughs would 
raise the county electorate to 1,836,500, and their relative strength. 
would undergo the following modification :— 


Adult. Males. Electors. 
Counties (hci: eee 3,112,000 = 52-71 1,773,715 = 52°71 
Boroughs (occ. ciaes 2,793,000 = 47°29 1,591,451 = 47°29 
5,905,000 = 100 3,365,166 = 100 


But the assumption of equality in other things is a large one, 
and may require to be modified by a variety of considerations 
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which it is difficult to appraise at their true respective values. 
The comparative density of population in town and country, the 
differing social conditions under which they live, and difference in 
the tenure of their homes, must affect the percentage of adult 
males in the two divisions of the population ; but it is by no means 
easy to assign to each disturbing cause its proper effect. 

The population of England and Wales is lodged in 4,831,579 
dwellings, which for census purposes are reckoned as “inhabited 
‘“‘ houses ;” of which 2,733,000 are scheduled in registration 
counties, and 2,098,000 in boroughs; and assuming an equal 
proportion of adult males in each case, the proportion would stand 
thus :— 

















Adult Males. Inhabited Adult Males. Inhabited 

Houses. Houses. 
OUT ES | fester Meeteae nese 3,112,000 2,733,000 == 1,000 878 
Boroughs: i480 cacder:. 2,793,000 2,098,000 = £5000 451 





The ratio may be shown in another form by comparing the 
number of persons to each house in different divisions of the 
country :— 


Pe IR dcok ec goes es cto de ton loogeer x 1 inhabited house to 5°38 inhabitants. 
Registration counties ..............c. 1 © 5°01 i 
a OTOUG US Warton ee eek 1 o 5°85 Fs 


Nineteen large cities of 100,000 
inhabitants and over— 


Maximum, London = 7°85 : 2 558 e: 
Minimum, Leeds and Hull 4°76 
178 small towns in county consti- 1 ; 

{enciesre: s.-Akd crip atom.deias 3 ta i 


But the fact that the large towns of Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, 
Nottingham, Hull, Leicester, and Oldham, are apparently less 
thickly crowded than the average of counties, while such consti- 
tuencies as Hast Retford, with an area of 207,000 acres, or Cricklade, 
covering 157,0CO acres, are counted as boroughs, shows the extreme 
difficulty of giving with any certainty the number of electors likely 
to be found or created in any given parliamentary area. A little 
light is thrown on the subject by the Census Returns (vol. iu, 
summary Table 2) of the population of the sanitary districts ; 
whence we learn that the adult males of urban districts are in the 
proportion of 2,541 per 10,000 inhabitants, against 2,593 per 10,000 
inhabitants of rural districts. So that at least we may conjecture 
that if the parliamentary constituencies could be divided into bond 
jide urban and rural areas under an equal franchise, there would be 
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presumably a proportion of electors per 10,000 greater by 52 in the 
case of the rural than in that of the urban districts. 

There are moreover considerations outside the province of 
statistics that would no doubt affect the total number of electors 
who might become eligible to vote under an assimilation of the 
county to the borough franchise. The agricultural labourer occupies 
his dwelling under conditions very different from those which affect 
the city artizan; he is notoriously more under the supervision 
and control of his landlord, and the greater difficulty attendant on 
removal renders him Jess willing to incur the risk of disturbance. 
The extension of an occupation franchise to county constituencies 
might apparently enable any powerful landlord to suppress or manu- 
facture votes in a way that would not be practicable in towns. 
Nor must we omit to remember, as indeed we have been frequently 
reminded of late, that the county franchise rests on a different 
basis from that of the boroughs. The former is in theory a property 
qualification, the latter is one of occupation; and it is difficult 
to support by logical argument the retention of plurality of votes 
for counties, if the county vote be made an occupation franchise. 
How far it may be possible to reconcile the constitutional and 
time honoured rights of the 40s. freeholder in half-a-dozen counties 
with a logical rearrangement of the franchise is a matter of 
expediency and of practical, perhaps of party statesmanship, but, 
as has been seen, the result would practically be that unless 
remedied by some simultaneous compensation, the county electorate, 
already dwindling in strength relatively to that of the boroughs, 
would suffer an immediate reduction of 10 per cent. of its strength. 
It must also be borne in mind that any attribution of members to 
boroughs at present unrepresented, or union of any such with 
boroughs at present represented, would act in the same direction. 
The removal of the 178 unrepresented towns of 10,000 inhabitants 
and over which are scheduled in the Financial Reform Almanac, 
from their respective county constituencies, and their formation or 
adoption into parliamentary boroughs, would not only deprive the 
counties of their quota of electors, but add to the borough 
constituencies a force of electors which if we may compare them 
with the 180 boroughs of not more than 50,000 inhabitants that now 
return 231 members to Parliament, may fairly be estimated at 
477,000, or an increase of more than 15 per cent. of their existing 
strength. 

8. Ireland.imAs compared with England and Wales, Scotland 
exhibits, both in respect of population and electorate, changes 
similar in their direction, but very much modified in degree; when 
we turn to Ireland we have to record contrasts rather than com- 
parisons. In place of the great numerical increase in the population 
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of our counties, and a still greater increase in that of our boroughs, 
we see a great falling off in the inhabitants of Irish counties, and 
an increase in her borough population, insignificant as compared 
with that of England and Scotland. Were it not for the strong con- 
viction of most impartial observers, that the general condition of 
Ireland has decidedly improved, it would be melancholy indeed to 
contrast the decrease of more than 50 per cent. in her total popu- 
lation, with the increase of more than 75 per cent. in the case of 
England and Wales. As far as the figures of 1801 may be trusted,* 
the population of Ireland was then much what it is now, say 
5,100,000 out of a total of 15,629,000, or 30°5 per cent., but the 
astonishing increase of the Irish population during the subsequent 
forty years (total, 8,199,000 in 1841) only gave to the country a 
relative increase of less than 2 per cent. (see Table A 2) as 
compared with the whole. But in 1832 the electoral strength of 
Ireland (‘Table A 4) was only 11°32 per cent. of that of the United 
Kingdom. Since that time her county electors have been reduced 
in relative importance by 27 per cent., and her borough electors 
by nearly 50 per cent., so that Ireland has now only 7°45 per 
cent. of the voting power of the realm. But before we can institute 
an effective comparison between the growth in electoral importance 
of England and Scotland with the decline observable in Ireland, we 
must bear in mind that the conditions of the social body in the case 
of the one are not precisely identical with those that affect the 
other; in the administration of the poor laws, in the character of 
the crimes that have recently stained her soil, in the disposal of her 
superfluous population, Ireland is affected in a manner peculiar to 
herself, and the wide divergence of race, character, and religious 
belief that marks different parts of Ireland, makes it difficult to 
treat even of Ireland itself as an homogeneous nation. In 
endeavouring to ascertain the possible electoral strength of Ireland, 
I have found it impossible to make, province by province, the 
allowances and deductions that I have attempted in the case of 
England and Wales, and I have been compelled to content myself 
with a comparison of the total adult male population in either case. 
It is surprising in the first place to find that the ratio of males 
of 20 and over to total population is in Ireland only fractionally 
different to that which we find in England, viz., 25°84, as against 
25°6 or 24 per 10,000. But this similarity disappears if we look 
into it more closely, and if we examine province by province the 
ratio of adult males, the number of electors furnished by each, and 
the ratio of these to the number of members returned to parliament, 
we find very wide divergencies. These are best shown in a tabular 
form thus :— 
* Thom’s “ Official Directory,” 1883, p. 565. 
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TABLE 9.—Showing the Population in Counties and Boroughs in Ireland, the Number 
of Adult Males, the Number of Electors, the Ratio of Electors per Ten Thousand 
Adult Males, the Number of Electors per Member, and Number of Members Returned 
to Parliament, 1881. 



















































































Ratio Number Number of | Number | Number 
Province. Population. | of Yules Pets of Registered Se of aan of 
and over. Voters. Adult Males.| Member. | Members. 
Wister 2.2. Cos. 1,437,690 363,400 65,794 | 1,810 3,655 18 
Boros. 301,852 fs 8 ; 76,300 29,688 3,890 2,699 Tl 
Leinster .... Cos. 932,853 | } 260,400 41,949 | 1,610 1,748 24, 
Boros. 350,028 eek } 97,700 15,943 1,632 1,594. 10 
Connaught Cos. 794,600 | 191,900] 16982] 885 | 1,698 10 
Boros. 18,906 fo ‘ | 4,500 1,146 2,546 STs 2, 
Munster .... Cos. 1,093,242 280,200 43,492 | 1,552 3,624 12 
Boros. 230,668 fas | 59,500 10,720 1,801 765 14 
Total .... Cos. 4,258,385 1,095,900} 168,217 | 1,535 2,628 64 
Total .... Boros. 901,454 i ‘f } 238,000 575497 25415 1,553 39 
ia, Kee: \ 5,159,839 | 25:84 |1,333,900] 225,714] 1,692 | 2,234 | 101 
reland .... 
England .... Cos. | 13,698,493 3 3,505,000] 932,860 | 2,659 4,988 187 
Boros.| 12,261,783 fos : 3,138,000] 1,591,451 5,070 55358 297 
Grand total, } 25,960,276| 25-6 | 6,643,000] 2,524,311 | 3,798 | 5,215 | 484 
England .... J 





We see from this table that the ratio of electors to the total 
adult males in Irish counties is but 1,535 per 10,000, as against 
2,659 per 10,000 in English counties, a fact that we must set down 
as being mainly caused by the greater wealth of the latter country. 
In Irish boroughs the ratio is 2,415 per 10,000, as against 5,070 per 
10,000 in English boroughs, an effect due not merely to greater 
wealth in the one case, but also to the difference in the qualification 
for the franchise in Irish boroughs. In noting the differences 
observable between the figures afforded by the provinces of Ireland, 
it must be remembered that Connaught has but one borough, 
Galway City, and the figures in this line can therefore hardly be 
brought fairly into account. It must also be borne in mind that 
the character of Irish county constituencies is more distinctly 
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rural, and of Irish boroughs more decidedly urban, than is the case 
in England. There are in Ireland no towns crying for distinct 
representation; on the other hand the area of Irish boroughs 
averages 9'8 square miles, against 15°8 in the case of English 
boroughs. Against Hast Retford, with an area of 325 square miles, 
and Cricklade with 248, Ireland can show Carrickfergus = 26, 
Cork = 74, Galway City = 37, Kilkenny = 26, and Limerick = 52 ; 
the remaining 26 Irish boroughs have an aggregate area of 88 
square miles, or very little more than 3 square miles on an average. 
This circumstance, taken in connection with the insignificance of 
several of the boroughs, and the fact that the boroughs at present 
have 37 out of 101 members, while they only have 18 per cent. of 
the electors of Ireland, seems to point towards an increase of the 
already preponderating majority of country members in Ireland, 
should a redistribution only of seats be deemed advisable. 


Note.— The following table, in part recapitulating Table 9, will bring the 
above facts into more clear relief :— 





Percentage Percentage of 

of Adult Males to ‘Electors x es 
Electors. to Total Electors. of Members. 
MTIBLOD Cesspesnsvevsess Counties | 1871 — 249°3 — 18 ee 
Boroughs} — 38°9 — iy! — II 
Heimster 00.006 Counties | 161 — 19°5 — 24: — 
Boroughs} - — 16°3 — 73 ae 10 
Connaught ........ Counties 8:8 — 14°4 = 10 — 
Boroughs}; — 25°5 — 0°3 aS z 
Munster ............ Counties | 15°5 — 21°O — 12 —— 
Boroughs — 18:0 — 4°5 — 14 
Potalnn. Bl..se 15°35 2415 | 82°2 17°8 64 a4 





Of the effects of an assimilation of the Irish borough franchise 
to that of England, or of the establishment of an uniform occupa- 
tion franchise in both, it is very difficult for one who is not an 
expert to speak with any confidence. An occupation franchise in 
boroughs, if it raised the constituencies of the English level, would 
enfranchise some 63,000 electors, making the total borough electors 
in all 120,000, against the present 168,000 in the counties, while I 
am informed that the creation of a 40s. freehold vote would not 
enfranchise more than 10,000 voters in all Ireland. But a franchise 
that would take in the mass of agricultural labourers would create 
some 135,000 votes, and thus more than restore the preponderance 
of the county constituencies. 

Whether the number of 100 members allotted to Ireland in her 
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union with England is sacred or inviolable is a constitutional 
question with which I will not here presume to meddle; many 
things have happened since then: the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church was hardly contemplated under the Act of Union, still less 
the existence of a party in the English Parliament avowedly 
pledged to its repeal. The problem is complicated by grave 
considerations of practical politics and expediency, and I do not do 
more than hint at the alternative of establishing an equilibrium by 
adding to the number, already unwieldy enough, of the English 
and Scotch members of Parliament. | 


IV .— Conclusion. 


An attempt has been made in the preceding pages, imperfect 
and inadequate in many respects, and apparently inconclusive, to 
trace the steps by which our representative system has reached its 
present stage of development. An endeavour has been made to 
show the proportion of the population which is at present in the 
enjoyment of electoral rights, the manner in which this proportion 
is distributed, and the power which it exercises in the election of 
its representatives; and some slight indication has been suggested. 
of the effect which may be produced by alterations that the 
immediate future may bring forth. It has not been within the 
scope of the present paper to enlarge on the anomalies in which 
our existing system is prolific; to set forth the grievances of 
unrepresented towns, or the tyranny of the favoured landowning 
class; to denounce the deference to the feelings of minorities that 
has equalised the influence in Parliament of Leeds or Manchester 
with that of Portarlington or Downpatrick; or to dilate on the 
wrongs of the unenfranchised householder who is on the wrong 
side of the municipal boundary line. These are for the ardent 
reformer to expound, or for his antagonist to defend or excuse, 
but I trust that I shall not be held to stray from the path of strict 
impartiality by recording in a summary form, the manner in which 
the voice of the individual elector is weakened in*county and 
borough proportionately to the importance of his constituency. 
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TABLE 10a.—Showing the Population, Electors, Ratio of Population to 


Members, and Ratio of Electors to Members, in Counties and Boroughs: 



















































































(United Kingdom), Classified according to Population. Counties. 
Con- Gross Number Number |_ Ratio of Ratio 
stituen-} Limits of Population. Population, | of Electors, of pte of eee 
cies. 1881. 1881. Members.| \embers. | Members. 
100 WU nder.so,000. 4 mit, 609,235 39,116 21 2,911 | 1,863 
28 50,000 to 75,000.) 1,762,184} 110,121 43 30,980 | 2,561 
22 975,000 5, 100,000 .| 1,947,490 140,902 41 47,499 | 3,436 
23 | 100,000 ,, 125,000 .| 2,631,433 167,287 47 55,988 | 3,559 
27 | 125,000 ,, 150,000 .| 3,554,281] 202,706 54: 65,838 | 3,755 
15 | 150,000 ,, 175,000 .| 2,427,899] 136,835 29 83,703 | 4,718 
25 | 200,000 and over ....| 7,105,149} 400,680 48 | 148,024 | 8,347 
159 20,037,121| 1,197,647 | 283 = ak 
TasLE 108.—Boroughs. 
Con- Gross Number Number | _ Ratio of Ratio 
stituen- Limits of Population. Population, of Electors, of P ee of EI eee, 
cies. 1881. 1881. Members.| Members. | Members. 
425-0 Under 7,000't:..5.....5: 248,990 30,913 42 5,928 736 
30 7,000 to 10,000.| 250,317 33,662 30 8,344 | 1,122 
48 IOio00".) 20,000 7 13)137 91,826 72 9,904 | 1,275 
22 20,000) 5.) > 30,000) 2 569,953 74,266 32 17,811 2,320 
38 30,000 ,, 5§0,000.| 1,543,466} 207,721 55 28,063 | 38,776 
34 50,000 ,, 100,000 .| 2,809,614: 334,961 53 435577 6,320 
18 | 100,000 ,, 200,000 .| 2,430,047] 340,340 Bon hi 73,637 |) LOsts 
19 | 200,000 and over ....| 6,745,594 736,789 43 | 156,874 | 17,134 
251 14,811,118 | 1,850,477 | 360 3 ie 





This table may furnish a text to the advocate of more equal 
distribution of power between town and country, or of the formation 
of electoral districts: but it is obvious that in a country whose: 
population is not only constantly on the increase, but is also: 
perpetually changing its centre of gravity, the formation of anything’ 
like asymmetrical arrangement is not only practically unattainable, 
but if attained would be constantly liable to derangement: a tem-- 
porary symmetry would be dearly bought at the cost of periodical 
disturbance. Nor would any apparent symmetry of arrangement be: 
free from drawbacks: an ideal electoral district would presumably 
contain within itself a due proportion of every interest to be repre- 
sented, and the reductio ad absurdum of the system would be the 
ultimate vesting of the destiny of the country in the vote of a 
single labourer or a single artizan; or to come down to the 
realm of practical politics, the manipulation of electoral boundaries,, 
an art known in the United States as “‘ gerrymandering,” is an 


? 
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abuse which such a system would tend to foster, and from which 
this country has hitherto fortunately been exempt. 

When we speak of the importance of the adequate representation 
of class interests we are apt to forget that class representation may 
tend to class legislation: surely the theory of our House of Com- 
mons is that it is a judicial, not a forensic body: its members are 
not elected as the advocates of their particular constituencies, or of 
their particular class, but for deliberation of matters that affect the 
nation and kingdom as a whole. If the House of Commons is 
anything better than a vestry, this object must be the aim of any 
alterations which it may undergo, and the sole mandat imperatif 
that its members can hold from their electors is that their labours 
shall be for the common interest and the general good. 





APPENDIX. 


TasLe A.—Showing the Population, Number of Registered Electors, and Number of Members 
in the United Kingdom from 1831 to 1881. 


I. Enetann.—The Metropolis. 
















Population. Electors. aba 
1831. 1861. 1881. 1832-33. 1862-63.| 1881. | 1832.| 1881. 

London (City) ........ 122,531 |; 112,063 50,526] 18,584 | 18,039 25,310] 4 4 
Westminster ............ 206,547 | 254,623 228,932] 11,576 | 12,624 |-21,774|- 2 2 
Chelsea aii. —- — 366,516 os — 30,601} — 2 
Marylebone _...:........ 240,294 | 436,254 | 498,311 8,901 | 22,426 | 34,687 2 2 
Mins DULY plete 234,629 | 887,278 | 524,480] 10,309 | 22,636 | 44,166] 2 2 
La CkNCy 52..ccrsress>- } 417,191 45,130 2 
: ‘ 361,783 | 647,845 ; } 9,906 | 30,269 } } 2 } 
Tower Hamlets .... 438,910 40,681 2 


sam beth Denese. 154,613 | 294,883 | 498,967] 4,768 | 23,944 | 49,040 


N 


Southwark ........... oe 134,147-) 195,093 1 221,866 


N 


2 
4,775 | 12,027 | 23,566] 2 
2 


Greenwich .............66 63,172 | 189,436 | 206,651 2,744 9,081 | 22,737 


NR 





1,517,686 |2,465,973 | 3,452,350 








71,533 | 151,046 | 337,692] 18 22 
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TasLe A Contd.—Population, Registered Electors, and Number of Members, 1831-81. 
Il. Enetann.—The South-Eastern District. 














1,360,773 | 1,945,103 








1881. 4|1832-38. 
227,208 — 
ae 3,150 
308,134, — 
151,408] 2,912 
163,363] 35437 
62,279] 2,365 
209,249] 6,678 
1373037 |e 
= 7,026 
208,260 nae 
141,042 
126,720 
645542 


145,260 





7,277 
42,442 
93552 
8,409 


122,290 





11,593 
315355 
29,662 
21,701 
28,486 
15,566 
46,806 
28,066 
21,590 
47,735 
11,199 
128,407 
9,652 
60,235 
17,469 
9,110 
127,953 
42,050 
19,080 
6,608 


Electors. 


1862-63. 


9,181 
3,948 
6,368 
pg a hy 
7,092 


9,420 


3,522 
5,502 
2,218 
4,996 


54,964 | 134,159 
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372 
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51973 
10,206 
5,044 
8,107 


ove cone} vo | toto to 1 | te} 
Roe ROR eee rae 








bo 

oO 

N 
aN 





1,074 
5,598 
1,263 
1,366 
800 
2027 
869 
822 
1,229 





BERND EPNHEHENEeE 
eS 








1,454 

35486 

3,899 

3,238 

4,326 

25207 

5,641 

3,080 

2,938 

4,282 

1,445 

12,657 
Psa53 

7,419 

1,937 

1,332 

17,912 
5,312 

2,1 15 

876 


=m = NN eR NBN SB DKN RK YN NN ™ FS 
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eee — ———— E> 


Population. 
1831. 1861. 
CouUNTIES. 

i) E. —— — 
le eg eae ae E. | 106,217 209,345 
i CR ee a M. -— — 
MP ypc genadese hone W. | 81,249 109,546 
BTIABOK::...00--n0000-0- H.. 4] 103,744 126,234, 

re W. | 54,523 53,025 
I ee HM B30,250 165,261 
ES ee M. -— —- 

it ae W. | 187,335 | 277,058 
he anes W. — — 
9 
ARES ee ee N. 96,387 131,634 
St eee S. | 82,358 | 112,652 
Isle of Wight............ 28,731 47,428 
Berkshire ............... 111,526 128,590 
982,326 
; Boroveus A. 2 
MRRCIFALC ....... see eeeeeee 35397 9,975 
Milidhurst............:.. 5,627 6,405 
“Shoreham .............. 25,008 32,622 

POPS... /...2....00- 000 5,105 6,747 
TS Sia pore 7,360 8,202 

Lymington ................ §,361 5,179 

Christchurch ............ 6,077 9,368 

MEMRLOVOD 5.....0.h.0.s.d00605 4,966 5,430 

Petersfield... 4,391 5,655 

Wallingford ............ W352 7,794 

74,644 97,377 
Boroveus B 

Bravdfords ....:...:25-.: 5,286 8,020 

SXTAVESENC. ............0+5 — —_ 

Maidstone ................ 15,790 23,058 

Manterbury ............0.. 16,112 21,324 

a eee See 15,645 25,325 

TOA WACHY see dciccvssee<c 12,183 13,750 

Batham .......0....-00 21,124 36,177 

LS Reel eee ore 8,911 21,367 

MeOCHEStEL «.......,..0+.- 10,585 16,862 

BASEITIOS case secy ns ooo sees 10,097 22,910 

SS ae eee eee 9,027 9,716 

PCO yt chncenscnn.-: 41,994 87,317 

Chichester ................ 7,356 8,059 
Southampton ............ 19,324 46,960 

Winchester................ 9,292 14,776 

PNOWPOTE .............c.e0 6,700 7,934 

Portsmouth ............... 50,389 94,799 

BOACIN OS .......asc.cavssrees 15,595 25,045 

a 4,071 9,520 

ReeecoOn ....,..........- 51259 5,680 

PONCE] .......5...2005,00- 2,803 2,498 

290,543 501,097 


7145323 





32,923 


86,809 | 36 
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Tasie A Contd.—Population, Registered Electors, and Number of Members, 1831-81. 
Ill. Enevann.—The South Midland Division. 





CouUNTIES. 
Middlesex ..........00. 
LEI hie Gt Bea a 
Buckingham ............ 
BRIE rey a chedncerseeet 
Northampton.... N. 

3 Teer 
Huntingdon ............ 
PeCdLOrd (20.42. ..95-.cghas 
Cambridge ....5...0..-0- 


Boroveus A. 
PAVIOBDUTY.s..5.-e-nrveas 
Buckingham ..... ....... 
Great Marlow............ 
WW Oodstock |...4208 os 


Boroveus B. 
Hertford 4..42seo. 


Wycombe ....5.4,0-5.4 
Oxford (City)............ 
Ban DULY co-.- ae oaes wee 
Northampton ............ 
Peterborough............ 
Huntingdon ............ 
Bedford 2.,. eye 


Cambridge(Borou gh)| 20,917 


UNIVERSITIES. 
Cambridge ................ 
PONG. 440-5 Bicdsbedca- 
OF eet (em AS 2 a 








1831. 














192,546 
1313278 
104,422 
118,516 
74,189 
81,555 
473779 
88,524 
123,038 





961,782 





2431434 
7,418 
6,175 
WS 


44,142 





5,860 
5,771 
6,299 
20,649 
6,411 
15,351 
6,511 
5,413 
6,959 








100,141 


Population. 


1861. 1881. 


368,424 | 393,948 
166,511] 194,434 
119,073 | 117,823 
125,379 | 122,054 
91,294]} 108,954 
89,553 82,091 
57,996 50,926 
121,874] 129,929 
149,655 | 144,593 





27,090| 28,899 
7,626| 6,859 
BAGG Pete a56 
7,827 4,027 


49,039] 49,564 


6,769 8,556 

8,373 13,154 
27,560 40,862 
10,216 £2,072 
32,813) 57,553 
11,735 225394 
| 6,254 6,417 
13,413 19,532 
26,361| 40,882 


— | 


148,494] 221,422 































1832-33. 


1,654 
300 
457 
317 


Pag [ Piss 


Electors. 


| 14,312 
S078 
5,811 
6,047 
3,980 
| 5,126 
3,008 
4,730 
6,997 


1,297 
366 


5,095 


3,744 





1862-63. 


55,789 


8,839 








335173 
10,186 
8,159 
7,642 
5,996 
6,042 
3,927 
79335 


10,294 


92,754 





45446 
1,135 

goo 
1,071 


1,907 
6,242 
1,873 
8,185 
3,550 
1,061 
2,601 


5,015 


31,535 


6,250 
2,090 
5,159 


13.499 











Number 
of Members. 






















1832.| 1881. 
2 2 
3 3 
3 3 
3 3 
2 4 
2 2 
2 24 
2 2 
3 3 

22 DS, 

















2 I 
2 ax 
2 I 
2 Z 
1 I 
2 2 
2 2 
2 I 
2 
2 2 
19 14 
2 2 
meets! 23 
2 2 
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Taste A Contd.— Population, Registered Electors, and Number of Members, 1831-81. 
IV. Enepann.—The Eastern Division. 








































: Number 
Population. Electors. Oe Meter 
1831. 1861. 1881. |1832-33.|1862-63.; 1881. | 1832.) 1881. 
CouUNTIES. 
PIGSOX vacd.neecsecesee N.E. aa: — 123,067 — — 6,622 ex! 2 
a ae N. | 146,747 | 162,441 a, 5,163 | 5,223 ae i. ieee 
2 Se eee 8. — — 296,290 oo —- 13,911 — 2 
I conta Ss. 145,401 | 207,270 — — — — a 
ee eee N.W. — — 113,240] 4,488 7,130 5,876 2 2 
Buffolk ............ E. | 135,072 | 146,833 161,869] 4,265 6,741 9,885 2 2 
eT See W. | 113,673 | 126,634 121,818] 3,326 4,325 5,621 2 2 
PL OPEOUE ju... ss.0cn N. “ — 116,714] — — 6,495 a 2 
ack’ Bie eee E. | 144,315 | 148,798 —_ 4,041 8,089 — 2 — 
nes Fie eee 8. — . 113,091 — — 7,454 — 2 
tl Beare W. | 146,676 | 161,218 — 4,396 6,636 as 2 | — 
Lee, yee W. ; = — 108,702 — — 6,807 em 2 
831,884 | 953,194 | 1,154,791] 28,679 | 38,144 | 62,671 12 16 
; Boroveus A. 
4 eee Beads 4,015 7,088 6,293 253 822 | 1,020 1 1 
Tn) 3,462 4,208 — 146 232 — 2 — 
: ) EEE OES SSR a See ee es VS 
10,477 11,246 6,293 399 554 1,020 3 I 
Boroveus B. 
: MERLCOT apace. deostdvdees 4,895 6,261 4,128 716 912 1,485 2 I 
i Colchester ................ 16,167 23,809 28,395} 1,099 1,340 3,762 2 2 
4,297 5,070 4,810 214 388 801 2 I 
11,436 13,318 16,211 620 694: q220 2 z 
5,500 sar — 509 _ _ 2 cs 
20,201 37,950 50,762] 1,219 1,996 7,535 2 2 
61,116 74,891 87,843] 4,238 5,454 | 15,502 2 2 
King’s LIV, Be, scseeres, 13,370 | 16,170 18,475 836 887 2,849 2 2 
1,683 | 1,535 | — On anaes 


Great Yarmouth ....| 24,535 | 34,810 -- 


— | | | | | | 


161,517 | 212,279 216,624] 11,134 | 18,206 | 34,165 18 12 
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TaBLE A Contd.—Popn., Registered Electors, and No. of Members, 1831-81.—V. ENGLAND—South- Western Division. 








































Population. Electors. eee, 
CounTIES. _ 1831. |__ 1861. | 1881. | 1832-38. | 1862-63. 1881. | 1881. 

Vl Go eyes loccenone: N. 793940 79,362 80,3 13 3,6 14 4,305 75301 2 2 
> OR S. 74,155| 78,932] 64,760] 2,450 | 3,270 | 3,673 2 2 
oc’), Saeee eee 114,716) 135,695] 137,294] 5,632 | 6,221 | 7,478 3 3 
UE rs 2 E. a nae TO5372 1,5 was 19,780. {2 = Z 
. 3 N. | 151,997) 150178 = 7,453 | 8,716 —< a bee 
_ | eae? N. et a 122,460} — — 9,487.0 — 2 
ees S. 192,606| 220,209} 98,331] 5,348 | 9,628 | 8,329 2 2 
Cornwall ....:.:..¢- E. 114,948| 136,998) 125,546] 4,462 5,791 9,471 2 z 
tk eee W. 137,220] 169,614] 140,958] 3,353 4,619 6,952 2 2 
Somerset ..........+5 E. = — 118,863 — — 8,487 — Z 
3) Se E. 160,610| 172,712 — 8,996 | 11,174 — 2 — 
> eee M. a ae 115,319 ane a 8,722 aaa 2 
fl Ree W.| 145,985) 159,551 — 7,884 | 8,712 — 2 — 
99 tate eew eee W. Rin. ia 116,960 re. moe 9,130 Sa 2 
1,172,177 | 1,298,251 | 1,286,176} 49,192 | 62,486 | 89,810 19 22 

Boroveus A. —_—_—_—_—_———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— sheer ain 
Malmesbury ..........- 6,136 6,881 6,866 291 350 T,O8¥ 1 I 
Chippenham ...........- 5,270 6,075 6,776 304 390 1,015 2 1 
UEP ae eee He 45795 5,179 ise 4) 1gI 175 862 1 1 
BUY GOT fe acs es spencers 75753 8,657 8,639 214 264 1,415 I I 
Dricklade *’.....4)..0.2 28,494| 386,893 51,956] 1,546 | 1,739 4,469 2 2 
Marlborough ............ 4,186 4,893 5,180 240 281 658 2 I 
Westbury ovctect 75324 6,495 6,014 185 285 1,101 2 1 
Shaftesbury ~ ........... 8,969 8,983 8,479 634 484: 13372 1 1 
Wareham .....4.....2.-. 5,596 6,694: 6,192 339 361 tore 1 I 
Ash burton«ige inne 4,165 3,062 — 198 378 a 1 — 
evistocky ~.eacee 5,602 8,857 6,909 24.7 422 870 2 I 
Tiverton essences 9,766 10,447 10,462 462 516 1,405 2 2 
Liskeaitd <0 ...«$eccuene 4,094 6,585 5591 218 452 759 1 I 
Bodmin oo... ie 5228| 6,381] 6,866| 252 411 895 | 2 1 
Helston gree tee 7 ALS 8,497 7,919 341 355 1,021 1 I 
Launceston ..........0000 5,414 5,140 5,678 243 431 852, 1 I 
St. ves eats. Bees Zolad 5 10,353 8,705 584 524 1,012 1 I 
127,022| 151,072] 157,s01] 6,489 7,818 | 22,836 23 18 

Boroveus B. RS RS — ——— <a 
Salis DUry ceccsckeoec vee 11,672 12,278 15,659 576 669 1,962 2 ps 
Devizes: Gi...:-9..eae 6,367 6,638 6,645 315 331 921 2 1 

Dorchester ...........008+ 4,940 6,823 7,568 322 455 886 2 ig 

Brid port..4.:.ct. geo 6,684 7,719 6,790 426 461 1,070 2 I 
POGlG hace tee 8,216 9,759 12,303 412 546 1,949 2 I 
Weymouth, &e. ........ 8,439 11,383 13,704 475 875 1,694 2 2 
Wreter, 05). deen 33,552 41,749 47,098] 2,952 2,580 7,562 2 2 
Plymouth .....8.. pngce 31,080 62,599 77,401] 1,461 2,869 6,366 2 2 
Barnstaple .:..j.....004 99272 10,743 12,494 720 738 1,785 2 2 
Devonport «...........00- 44,454 64,783 63,8701 797 2,758 BOLT 2 2 
Poure fie atiaeroea 8,291 11,337 10,663 405 655 1,522 2 2 
Penryn, &¢. | i-..-4 e 11,881 14,485 17,561 875 842 25307 2 2 
Pauntin as. oectoe 12,148 14,667 16,611 949 827 25326 2 2 
GGT «$55, Rk es. ok eetod 50,800 52,528 53,761] 2,853 3,288 6,017 2 2 
PPOMOR Chri nate con 10,370 9,522 95376 Lee: 399 1,396 1 I 
Bridgwater ...............- 952479 11,320 — 434 610 — 2 a 
Lyme Regis _............ 35345 3,215 — 212 245 — 1 — 
Dartmouth ....0..:....... 45597 4:,4.4.4 — 243 277 — 1 — 
EROGICON Sine e eee teen 3,509 3,301 — 511 272 —_ 2 — 
BE ORICR! cies. beree 35308 4,001 — 217 357 — 2 — 
WV Gis 2. oek i suite. 4,603 4,648 338 303 — 2 noe 

284,807] 867,942] 371,504] 16,845 | 20,357 | 41,680 39 25 | 
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Taste A Contd.—Population, Registered Electors, and Number of Members, 1831-81. 


VI. Eneatann.—The West Midland Division. 





| CouUNTIES. 
Gloucester ........ E. 
) Ay Ww. 
BE POPOTOTC. ..2...5..10-cehc0- 
ae es N. 
a en 8. 
Staffor ane BE. 
ee ee ae N. 
_ \) See. N. 
oe Acne ae S. 
RE ES W. 
EVorcoster aye ae EK. 
piled Fe W. 
iarwiok RP: N. 
Ss. 


\ 


"Leominster ................ 
mpridenorth ................ 





Wenlock 


' Bradlow 
‘Stafford 


Walsall 


_ Birmingham 


Corea t eee n se eerares 


Sede emeeeeeee 


Cee etree ren eesiaeee 


Caer rere sererere 


Seca eeeeeees 


Cerra carrer eereeees 


Cece cree nrveeseveces 


teen eeee 


Wolverhampton... 


Peewee eee ee eeeneene 
Sees eereeeee 
Pee ee rererereeraene 
ee eeenee 


Peer eeeeenene 


BMCOVENLTY ..........-..2..004. 
BV OrWICK. .....ccs.0sc0001 


1831. 


87,566 
119,982 
945327 
98,384 
64,094 


120,319 


129,447 


83,551 
56,536 
81,336 
72H 


1,006,793 | 1,361,387 


39593 
59249 
6,517 

17,435 
7152 


53949 


72939 


90,203 





104,408 
13,000 
22,942 

53420 
5,780 
10,934 
Bi,297 
5,870 
75583 
8,192 
51,589 
65499 
67,514 
14,420 


23430 
16,000 
25,659 
3,991 
143,986 
27,298 
9,109 


594,921 


Population. 


1861. 


1881. 


1832-33. | 1862-63. 


Electors. 





Number 


of Members. 








1881. 


1881. 


103,804 
143,410 
102,321 
114,247 

69,346 


162,986 


260,262 
129,690 
67,256 
117,127 
90,938 


35,517 
5,658 
7,699 

21,590 

10,192 
7,086 
7,084 


94,826 


154,093 
16,512 
39,693 

6,336 
5,876 
15,585 
22,163 
6,033 
12,532 
12,938 
101,207 
6,893 

147,670 
37,760 


44,975 
15,399 
31,227 
4,680 
296,076 
41,647 
10,570 


1,029,865 











88,631 

- 177,509 
95,083 
119,119 
68,420 
138,824 


132,634 


85,740 
208,348 
67,081 
169,270 
99;470 





40,573 
6,042 
7,216 

20,143 

14,098 
9,858 
8,677 


106,607 


2,06,503 
36,552 
46,844 

8,431 
5,100 
19,822 
26,478 
6,663 
19,901 
17,506 
152,457 
8,360 

164,303 
595415 

12.4438 
87,407 
25,634 
40,421 

5,112 

400,757 
47,366 
11,802 


‘evr oe 





6,437 
6,521 
5,013 
4,682 
2,791 


8,756 


3,107 
5,22 
5,164 
35730 
2,550 


1,450,129] 51,870 





1,247 
779 
746 
691 
586 
243 
337 


4 62 9 





10,315 
1,427 
919 
604. 
386 
920 
1,714 
359 
Br76 
973 


1,349 
861 


1,700 
597 


670 
39° 
2,366 


359 
4,000 
3,285 
1,340 


35,710 











7,514 8,599 
9,329 12,544 
7,233 9,004 
5,197 75764 
3,964 5,760 
— in size 

10,344 — 
11,276 

10,787 = 
— 11,829 
7,042 | 12,343 
4,973 6,680 
6,646 11,769 
3,469 6,586 
76,498 | 115,279 
1,400 6,331 
360 gol 
662 1,208 
1,011 35462 
463 2,260 
380 1,445 
365 1,261 
4,641 16,868 
13,548 25,744 
1,817 5,320 
2,576 5,134 
439 1,157 
383 757 
1,096 2,821 
1,501 3,821 
407 | ° 996 
1,520 35344 
977 3,152 
2,591 19,824 
698 1,379 
4,517 | 23,259 
1,250 91538 
— 19,561 
1,051 14,947 
531 35774 
2,781.4 6,393 
340 821 
10,823 63,909 
5,206 8,263 
660 1,729 
54,662 | 225,643 
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Taste A Contd.—Po pulation, Registered Electors, and Number of Members, 1831-81. 
VII. Enatann.—The North Midland Division. 









CouUNtTIES. 
Leicester ............ N. 
2 | eee S. 
BE TETANNG 9, ce dv caeanter 
Taneolt i... N. 
on ee M. 
ee Bees Ss. 
Nottingham .... N. 
Gy ie 
Derby vsrsoresseooes Ne 
Sn eee N. 
gt bec RE 8 EH: 
ce hae ote ane 2 Ss. 
Ss 


Boroveus A. 
Retford 


Sec ewer cose eeceenes 


Boroveus B. 


Leicester 


Stamford 


eee ey 


Ce eer 
POCO re we ee wares ances 
OF ence ener ereerene 
Some eeeeeees 


Coen emerson eereeees 


1831. 


84,079 
72,285 


19,385 


155,282 
148,315 


655403 
59,267 


102,236 


131,307 


7875559 


40,880 


40,639 
9,062 
12,798 
75427 
5 BN bs 
6,589 
50,220 
9,557 
23,627 


169,136 





Population. 
1861. 1881. 

92,078 109,250 
77,278 89,417 
21,861 21,434 
— 122,472 
193,757 99,689 
146,602 121,332 
88,886 143,001 
71,443 43,302 
— 139,910 

159,044, — 
187,192 BPS 
A 146,013 
988,141 | 1,163,402 
4'7,330 50,031 
68,056 122,351 
8,047 8,995 
17,893 18,867 
11,121 17,345 
20,999 3,02 
15,060 45,393 
74,693 1T1,631 
11,515 14,019 
43,091 97,636 
270,475 453,529 








1832-33. | 1862-63. 





3,658 
4,125 
1,296 


9,134 
7,956 


2,889 


3,170 


5,541 
4,370 


425139 





15,359 


Electors. 


1881. | 1832. 



























































Number 
of Members. 








1881. 














4,745 6,796 2 
6,081 9,127 2 2 
1,842 1,763 2 2 
ie 11,061 — 2 
12,296 9,287 2 2 
9,217 | 11,250 2 2 
4,006 95364 2 2 
3,480 | 5,040 2 24 
—_ 6,271 — 2 
5,072 _ 2 — 
ane 7,246 ee z 
8,021 _ 2 _ 
— 8,902 re 2 
54,760 | 84,107 18 22 
2,537 8,183 2 2 
2 2 
525 1,321 2 1 
1,056 3,043 2 2 
735 | 2,383 2 2 
1,659 6,182 2 2 
1,254 6,956 1 I 
6,306 | 17,555 2 Zz 
(D1) 25204. 2 2 
2,525 | 13,167 2 2 
19,372 | 71,778 17 16 
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Tanie A Conid.—Population, Registered Electors, and Number of: Members, 1831-81. 
VIII. Enauann.—The North-Western Division. 





Population. Electors. eae pe 

1831. 1861. 1881. {1832-33.|1862-63.| 1881. | 1832.| 1881. 

CouNTIES. f (ie Ae Mi Rae Fe 
Chester... E. a — 104,953 — — 7,177 | — 2 
Bc essenedyes N. | 123,584 | 182,347 — 5,105 6,174 — 2 —- 
BPP Rawses. hock Mid. = — 135,365 — — 9,433 |. — 2 
+ eee ae S. | 119,432 160,481 — 5 b20 6,804 oom 2 —- 
— ee oe W. — — 161,104 — —_ 12,270] — P. 
Lancaster ........ N. | 259,444 | 374,489 | 273,417 | 6,593 | 12,765 | 17,621 2 2 
eo eee, oe N.E. a — 238,544. — — 12,964 | — 2 
a 1 oeene tee S.E. — — 534,963 — — 26,841 — 2 
pt ten S. | 363,405 | 627,656 — 10,639 | 23,140 _ 2 a 
“ee ae S.W. = — 482,148 — — 29,181 | — 7 
865,865 |1,344,973 11,930,494 | 27,467 | 48,883 | 113,487 8 14 

Boroveu A. 

Slitheroe —............. 9,890 10,864 14,463 306 491 1,958 1 I 


Borovaus B. 
- Stockport 
- Macclesfield 
Chester 5 Galt, al 
_ Birkenhead 
"Liverpool 


eee eee ee ery 


Seen eeeeees 


Soret erereseeees 


: Warrington _............ 
; Te See 
Bury 
“Salford 


- Manchester................ 


Ce ee ee earresreearnsstees 


Pee e ewe reese enereres 


_ Ashton-under-Lyne.. 

~ Oldham 

Rochdale 
Burnley 
Blackburn 


Preston 


Deedee eee eeaseeeeees 

tet ereeeweseeeee 
eee eee eee eee 
eee eee rere cee 


Conse eee een neerere 


Stalybridge ................ 


Lancaster 


Core eeerorreoeee 





41,000 
30,406 
215344 
(4,195) 

201,751 
20,774 
18,184 
425245 
19,140 
50,810 

187,022 
14,035 
50,513 
19,041 
27,091 
33,871 


14,066 





54,681 
36,101 
31,110 
51,649 
443,938 
37,658 
26,947 
70,395 
37,563 
102,449 
357,979 
33,917 
94,344 
38,184. 
63,126 
82,985 


16,005 





795,490 {1,579,031 2,154,599 





59.544 
37,620 
49,342 
83,324 
55 25425 
48,196 
455257 
1053973 
49,746 
176,233 
393,676 
43,389 
RS 2G1T 
68,865 
63,502 
100,618 
935797 
39,671 





1,012 1,529 
718 1,012 
2,028 2,705 
— 3,464 
11,283 | 16,476 
423 845 
456 778 
1,020 2,220 
535 1,326 
1,497 5,137 
6,726 | 21,880 
433 1,170 

Hy U3/t 2,386 
68% 1,448 
626 1,809 
6,352 2,818 
1,109 1,359 
36,036 | 68,362 


8,158 
51447 
5,804 
9,107 
63,221 
Sosy 
6,222 
14,250 
6,859 
23,928 
58,712 
5,893 
213305 
10,788 
7414 
13,160 
11,748 
5,685 


283,716 





2 2 
2 2 
2 z 
1 i 
2 3 
2 2 
1 I 
2 z 
1 t 
1 2 
2) 3 
1 i 
2 z 
1 L 
— |, 1 
2 2 
2 2; 
— I 
1 ea) 
27 ea 
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IX. Eneuanp.—The Yorkshire Division. 






Number 





Population. Electors. of Members. 
1831. 1861. 1881. |1832-33.|1862-63.| 1881. | 1832.) 1881. 
CovuNTIES. 

York, E. Riding........ 107,292 127,053] 141,451 T,1et..| Ti,saao 2 2 
ES Boge BAe 169,555 201,004! 221,937 15,167 | 20,232 2 2 

.. Saal Bae 638,741 | 880,994; — 40340 | |e ne, 

sy Sea E. — — 303,713 — 22,1940. == 2 

pd N. — — 301,048 — 22,325 119 a 2 

os Ss iiss 8. — ed 497,568 == 2659.50, )- => 2 
906,588 | 1,209,051 | 1,465,717 62,635 | 102,597 fe) 

Borovers A. 
BAITS KET traseacPiesedticees 4,672 5,350 6,306 441 I 
Richmond. ................ 4,722 5,134 5,542 2a3 315 1 
ALCON sep sssvvandetawsanidics 6,802 8,072 8,750 667 595 I 
PSOVOLIGY | .st.025 tes cccese 8,263 10,686 — 1,011 1,224 — 
Northallerton............ 4,839 4,755 5,445 4 396 I 
29,298 33,997 26,043] 25437 2,971 4 
Boroveus B. | 
Ripon his.e21. tek ween 5,700 6,172 4,390 34! 342 1,122 2 I 
Knaresborough ........ 55936 5,402 5,000 278 265 758 2 I 
Huddersfield ............ 19,035 34,877 87,146 608 1,876 | 13,268 1 I 
Halitax) 5.05. eae Riess 37,014 73,653 531 TS7OrH 12,055 2 zi. 

Hradford..i:....b.anaer A527 106,218] 180,459] 1,139 4,292 | 27,437 2 2 
heeds bint baat 1235393 207,165 | 309,126] 4,171 7,616 | 49,414 2 3 
Dewsbary....4.222:% ie nies 69,531 ony = 10,060 | — I 
Wakefield ou... 15,932 23,150 30,573 922 1,062 4,087 1 I 
Pontefract. «0.0.0.0... 9,999 11,736 15,329 956 674, 25360 2 2 
Sheffield <4,.\..t..0nni 91,692 185,172| 284,410] 3,308 8,389 | 42,402 2 2 
EY OTK Gens sieseonskectuedaary 28,244 45,385 59596] 2,893 4,581 | 11,108 2 2 
FRR Es... Beha, 51,911 97,661) 161,519] 3,863 5,789 | 26,581 2 2 
Scarborough ............ 8,760 18,377 30,484 431 1,233 4,301 2 2 
Whitby a0). eked 10,399 12,051 14,554 422 667 2,145 1 I 
Middlesborough........ — — 54,965 pt — 10,750 | — : 
436,080 790,380 | 1,383,715] 19,663 | 38,356 |217,858 | 23 24 
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TaBLE A Contd.—Population, Registered Electors, and Number of Members, 1831-81. 
X. Eneptann.—The Northern Division. 









































Population. : Electors. of Bere 

1831. 1861. 1881. 41832-3383. | 1862-63. 1832. | 1881. 

CouNTIES. re eee sr os BA oe ae eee ey 
Durham ............. N. 78,151 | 169,543 | 298,t11 | 4,269 5,333 2 2 
ee Ss. 75,862 | 170,412 | 181,304 | 4,336 6,989 2 2 
Northumberland N. 60,356 65,892 67,960 | 2,322 3,088 2 2 
7 8. 79,889 | 106,855 | 129,576 | 5,192 5,410 2 2 
Cumberland .... E. 72,544 75,972 492,690 45035 5,374 2 2 
. . W. 56,118 73,988 | 115,168 3,848 4,716 2 p 
Westmoreland ........ 43,464 48,788 50,488 | 4,392 4,192 2 2 
466,381 | 711,540 | 915,297 | 28,394 | 35,102 14 14 
Boroven A. Peoreay 

Cockermouth ............ 6,022 7,057 7,189 415 2 I 

Borovaus B. aa 
Darlington ................ — — 335426 | as b,214) t 
BIGGCK LON -s:+....-000000c00484 = = 55.446 | ay 8.062 | — i 
The Hartlepools........ — — 46,998 pet 4017 | — I 
MeDurham .................... 10,135 14,088 372 || 1,153 25390 2 a 
3 Sunderland................ 40,735 85,797 | 124,960 | 2,837 | 15,297 2 2 
South Shields _........ 18,756 35,239 56,922 | 1,199 | 10,112 1 I 
Gateshead ...........000. 15,617 33,587 65,873 992 11,685 1 I 
Newcastle-on-Tyne...| 53,613 | 109,108 | 145,228 6,838 | 24,261 2 2 
Tynemouth _............ 23,206 34,021 43,863 1,117 Beak 1 1 
Morpeth ........ ees 6,766 13,794 33,402 440 5,749 ii 1 
Es a 43,520 13,265 13,995 799 1,989 2 B: 
MEMLIBIG! © ..5..0.0sepcendevare 18,865 29,417 35,866 1,418 5,504 2 2 
Whitehaven ............ 15,716 18,842 19,717 | 638 2,582 1 I 
OS a 11,577 12,029 13,696 406 15957 1 I 











228,118 | 399,187 | 704,764 | 10,566 | 17,837 | 107,550 | 16 19 
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XI. The Welsh Division. 




























Population. Electors. Pees. 
1831. 1861. 1881. |1832-33.|1862-63.| 1881. | 1832.| 1881. 
COUNTIES. 

Monmouth ...........0.. 84,541 | 144,056 166,441] 3,738 4,911 8,617 2 2 
Glamorgan .....i......0..+ 65,457 | 148,805 234,115] 3,680 6,501 | 12,889 2 2 
Carmarthen ............ 85,381 89,439 935389] 3,887 4,241 8,656 2 2 
POMIDTOKE 5.0: fesrcescee. 61,193 63,847 55,019] 3,700 4,162 5,219 1 I 
WBPAIVAN ,......0tossecerees 56,519 62,354 58,956) 1,184 3,228 5,024 Z I 
BS PEGOT FB. a. fiaecoos 40,967 53,531 48,800] 1,668 2,503 4,184 1 I 
SMACUTIOTI Mec tars..tonescesaes 18,371 18,305 16,888] 1,046 1,599 25398 1 I 
Montgomery ............ 49,572 48,883 45,7501) 2,523 3,375 55270 1 I 
BOHITL Riser Moco. ctsese 44,118 50,892 BELO I tye 7t 3,084 4,789 1 I 
LOGIT papers Danes 647,049 82,890 86,100] 3,401 5,203 | 4,415 2 Z 
plerioneth -.:..5.0008 $5,215 38,963 545793 580 1,475 3,836 1 I 
DATOSY VON Siscfesccoeses 50,530 72,787 90,500] 1,688 2,167 6,976 1 1 
TANGIOSED, «.sie02s.cps0enes 37,638 41,334 86,9221) T1057 2,425 3,241 1 I 
696,651 | 910,586 | 1,042,632] 29,553 | 44,874 | 78,514 17 i 











Boroveus A. 




















Merthyr Tydvil....... 27,281 83,875 91,347 502 1,322 | 14,200 1 2 
Bling | £2. cca 16,126 18,845 2A2341 7 15359 723 3,798 i 1 
Radnor ccc eee 6,400 7,106 6,700 529 350 947 1 I 
49,807 | 109,826 122,201.41 25390 2,395 | 18,945 3 4 
Boroveus B. aT. ee 

Monmouth ................ 13,585 30,577 44,933 899 1,666 5,116 1 I 
Cavett me) ane ae 8,240 35,541 82,573 687 eo 8,831 1 I 
DWANSCA ......cccstoescosee- 27,134 57,488 105,949] 1,307 1,923 | 14,321 L 1 
Carmarthen ............ 14,340 21,439 30,529 684 853 BT sa 1 I 
Pembroke ‘1......)..245, I1,150 21,773 25,309] 1,208 1,545 3,361 1 I 
Haverford West........ 8,359 9,821 9,176 933 671 T558 1 I 
Or tT: ee re 10,003 11,646 14,517] | 1,030 658 2,074 1 I 
Brecknock “.5.:.fess.s05, 5,296 5,639 6,623 242, 315 879 1 I 
Montgomery ............ 19,203 18,036 20,042 a23 933 3,089 vf I 
DORON 6A pecs ecsenns- 15,616 17,888 ZIc8SEINi) Tg L3il 863 3,084 1 I 
Carnarvon. ....0.h.00-00. 16,288 22,907 28,695 855 992 4,093 D I 
Beaumaris ........ hats 10,687 13,275 14,242 329 525 25559 1 I 
157,970 | 266,030 405,419] 9,818 | 12,855 | 54,714 12 1Z 
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ScoTLAND. 





Number 
of Members. 


Population. Electors. 


1831. 1861. 1881. 1832. 1862. 1881. | 1832.] 1881. 

















COUNTIES. See sh SS, SSS SARE Teele es y 
Aberden ...{W"}| x13,130 | 149,589 | x48,119 | arr | avo {722 |b |f 3 
ee 93,507 83,859 63,479 995 1,962 3,426 1 I 
oe { a } ‘114,156 115,109 | 162,851 3,150 4,689 eee \ 1 { 
MR  eiscdos ons ois 44,076 56,020 51,819 498 1,007 2,646 i I 
BMPEWICK .....5.-persseseees 32,973 36,488 34,415 1,053 1,227 1,869 1 I 
a ee, nae 14,151 16,331 17,489 279 500 1,364 1 I 

BOaithness................ 24,679 25,205 30,763 221 511 1,147 1 I 
Clackmannan and 20,122 74:7 
Kinross os... Arh 8,731 \ 343342 879 { 457 } 43105 ‘ 5 
Dumbarton ............ 29,588 54,179 61,394 927 1,634 3,041 1 I 
MYUMETICS © .....4..s00000: 525759 52,908 635113 D123 2,071 3,409 1 I 
madinburgh ................ 45,454 60,555 86,748 1,298 1,569 3,870 1 I 
Melvin and .............:. 32,402 17,447 536 701 
Be Nairn ................... 8,347 | f 38:29 106 162. | f 195° : ; 
ee 78,425 | 114,768 | 101,333 2,185 2,720 4,789 i I 
Forfar i vesinatapeen nas 535944 66,788 67,479 1,241 2,099 3,634 1 I 
Easing sesh, GN eae 235703 24,484 29,084 617 688 1,067 1 “1 
Tnverness ‘pice, Se ere 80,473 64,522 42,784 669 909 1,894 1 I 
‘Kincardine ais, OE oe, 30,294. 34,854 335350 763 1,019 1,866 1 I 
Kirkeudbright._........ 36,772 | 42,495 | 39,098 | 1,059 | 1,845 | 2,223 1 I 
4 N. 10,4 I 
Banark ........ { , } 85,873 | 245,580 | 372,172 | 2,702 | 5,202 { ee \ 1 { 
Beinlithgow ................ 19,420 39,045 37,567 6o0c 764: 1,266 1 I 
-Ork sae eae 32,395 438 | 
Shetland. } 552183 |) 31 670 } 57,492 aaa { 232 } ty2ad ; 
Peebles and... 10,578 11,300 |) 307 466 \ 
a GsBizar beiakO.410- [hp sereo* [Noes B14 bs [ous t 
a pe 121,390 | 107,948 99,647 | 3,180 3,754 6,005 1 I 
BONE LOW csessceceseeee 66,367 | 79,242 | 127,223 | 1,347 | 2,316 | 6,185 | 1 1 
*) 
Ai - 887 
Ross and Cromarty ..| 65,604 82,427 42,486 516 43 i 1,739 1 1 
Mexpurgh ................ 40,046 53,722 33,858 [| 1,321 1,618 2,026 ] I 
Stirling ease Miners 1,315 15,831 83,106 1,787 1,924 33399 1 I 
Sutherland ................ 25,014 24,157 22,806 84 191 325 1 I 
PV IStOWN oeccecceessscs 28,177 31,710 28,735 84.5 1,113 1,700 1 I 
1,500,087 |1,818,188 |2,080,243 | 33,115 | 49,644 | 96,570 30 33 
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Scorttanp—Contd. 





Number 
of Members. 


Population. Electors. 


1831. 1861. 1881. 1832. 1862. 1881. | 1832.| 1881. 





























































Borovueus. 

Aberdeen uuu... 58,019 73,805 | 105,003 | 2,024 3,442 | 14,162 1 I 
“AS? Ele re ener 20,272 34,578 | 41,731 631 1,203 4,267 E 5 
MVMMITICS .. ..c+becencoss0- 23,701 22,996 2.55583 967 971 23999 i I 
SP PEELO Oita na -secue sna: ES er 90,417 | 140,054 | 1,622 2,441 | 15,825 - 2 
Bodin PUYEH .....6.....0.00. 136,294 | 168,121 | 228,190 | 6,048 8,347 | 28,644 2 z 
LT GS) SO an meas oe 15,529 26,771 2,845 776 978 3,829 1 I 
LUCA Sd ieee Rein Sere 39,709 41,530 49,346 969 1,540 5,353 a I 
BERS OW 2 then 0is wees. 202,426 | 394,864 | 487,948 | 6,989 | 18,711 | 57,882 2 3 
Greenock © ..........000. 27,571 42,098 63,899 985 1,524 4,393 1 I 
Haddington ............ 17,134 13,142 13,758 545 652 1,880 1 I 
Bae WACK oe. Beak eed — — 34,708 — = 4,909 | — I 
Inverness ® .....)...02.5. 22,813 20,380 26,427 rEAG 887 3,118 1 I 
Kilmarnock _...........; 34,482 49,376 65,650 | 1,155 1,449 8,240 1 I 
Kitkcaldy© ctr 11,780 23,476 31,831 504 778 45518 i I 
Deith $..:.4.c...d0e0oe 39,597 45,417 FAsOnk 1,624 2,139 | 10,377 1 I 
Montrose.............sc00 41,444 49,545 59,676 | 1,494 | 1,627 8,278 1 I 
Paisley, ©.4...cfes.0thet 31,460 47,406 55,642 | 1,242 1,370 4,979 1 I 
Potth! = sue eee 20,016 25,250 28,948 780 966 4,059 1 I 
St. Andrew .....j.......... 18,377 16,777 19,406 621 739 2,693 s! . 
C]PUE ER eon Suits 30,992 30,777 36,793 956 1,224 4904 7 I 
Wick obt A... eae 20,827 | 16,995 || "19,456 366 657 | 1,830, 1 1 
Wigtown — «...0..s0... 95209 10,385 10,139 316 506 1,420 1 1 

865,007 |1,244,106 |1,647,881 | 31,332 | 52,151 | 201,529 | 23 26 

UNIVERSITIES. 

Edinburgh and o ie - 


St. Andrew’s .... 


Glasgow and Aber- 
GOON For. Akos. oo: \ 














rena 
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IRELAND. 










Number 
of Members. 


Population. Electors. 


















































































































1831. 1861. 1832. 1862. 1881. | 1832.] 1881. 
Ulster. 

CounrtTIES. 
a Se 263,467] 283,063) 218,123] 3,487 9,910 2 2 
Le 210,664] 176,176} 148,078] 3,342 5,893 2 2 
I re 227,933} 153,906] 129,008] 2,248 6,319 2 2 
Moanegal ........6s.506. ss 289,149| 237,395] 205,443] 1,448 4,643 2 2 
BE ial akorcssircacteseciosivvans 334,163 | 285,646] 233,422] 3,130 | 11,470 2 2 
Fermanagh................ 143,647 99,948 Se,70L 4 + 1,429 4,469 2 pe 
Londonderry ............ 206,130| 157,098] 129,083] 2,172 5,654 2 2 
BE GRA DAD sv accsvsaessnaves 195,536] 126,482] 102,590] 2,139 5,370 2 a 
EC ees RRR 300,953] 234,506] 193,152] 1,151 8,357 2 a 
2,171,642 | 1,754,220 | 1,437,690] 20,646 | 62,085 18 18 

Borovueus. 
CS SE CR a 48,224 78,344] 207,671] 1,659 3,570 2 2 
BASHUIN ..........2.. ee by21S 10,834 gI 610 1 I 
Carrickfergus ............ 8,706 10,009] 1,024 1,158 1 1 
Ed «a oo 9,470 8,797 428 1 I 
Downpatrick ............ 4,784 3,902 229 1 I 
i a ee 13,065 13,108 15,085 572 1 I 
‘Enniskillen ................ 6,116 5,842 279 £ I 
Londonderry ............ 10,130 20,875 28,947 875 1 I 
MVOLEYAING.............:cs0002 Soho 6,684 271 1 I 
sDungannon................ 3,515 4,081 200 1 I 
114,980] 160,016] 301,852 8,192 11 II 

Leinster. 

_ COUNTIES. 
1 i 72,874 49,716 40,640 2,520 2,127 2 2 
a 176,012] 146,501] 145,088 6,126 4,991 2 P| 
ES 108,424 90,946 46,102 3,092 2,746 2 2 
BMKONDY...,.......000003. 169,945| 106,570 83,810 5,295 4,741 2 2 
MAO'S oo casseccsern are 144,225 89,072 41,867 3,449 2,213 2 2. 
2855.5 eoadadade: 97,403| 63,727 60,790 2,461 | 2,070 2 2 
Moongford...........c.cec. 112,558 71,694: 86,301 2,861 25595 2 2 
ee 176,826| 109,495 £U372 4,327 3,838 2 2 
re 142,760 87,195 69,805 3,604 3,066 2 2 
By estmeath ....4.......:.. 125,466 87,606 68,303 3,653 3,462 2 ra 
BY CXfOF. ..........cceceeee 167,029| 125,381} 105,196 6,629 5,823 2 2 
BV ICKIOW .)..00..05.6 soceees L2H sie4 86,479 93,679 3,498 3,279 2 2 
1,615,079 | 1,114,882] 932,853 47,515 | 41,949 24, 24 

Borovueus 
ee 9,114 8,973 7,026 278 274 295 J I 
a 204,158| 263,751] 273,064] 7,008 | 10,847 | 12,490 2 2m 
BAUIKENNy ..........-.0:0000+. 23,741 17,713 14,964 562 578 663 1 I 
Mrogheda,. ................ 17,365 17,436 14,662 560 587 re 1 I 
a 10,078 10,428 12,294 318 293 546 i! I 
Portarlington ............ 3,091 2,874 24.26 137 108 142 1 1 
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TRELAND— Contd. 





Borouegus—Contd. 


Athlone 


NWiextord: o...0..20S 


New Ross 


Connaught. 
CouUNTIES. 
Galway 
Leitrim 
Mayo 
Roscommon 


Sligo 


Munster. 
COUNTIES. 
Clare 
Cork 


Tipperary 


Waterford ............ 


Clonmel 2 ::.8:. 3: 
Waterford ............ 
Dungarvan ............ 


Cashel 4....5....4. 02: 


ee 


wesc oeeseree 


sees 


See eee eeoeerees 
eee ereceeecoeere 
Pere eeeseere soreeee 
oversees 


Poem eeererereeeeeeee 


Cee eereeeeeneese 


Peer er ee reeereeesee 


Beecher erecesseeeeeee 


CO ey 


merry 2.0... eae 
Limerick ................ 


Oot ce eteererees 


Ce er 


ee ee en) 


Tvraleescsmenestthons: 
















































































Numb 
Population. Electors. of ee 
1831. 1861. 1881. 1832 1862. 1881. | 1832.| 1881. 
ie 11,406 6,227 6,901 243 222 337 1 
Be. 10,673 11,673 12,055 269 326 488 1 
AS 5,011 7,132 6,626 130 191 261 1 
294,634| 346,207] . 350,028 13,426 15,943] 10 IO 
— = 1,780 3,742 2 2 
| 381,564] 246,317 5,572 4,807 2 2 
wel 141,524] 104,744 89,795 2,417 25294 2 2 
w| 366,328] 254,796] 243,030] 1,350 4,033 3,087 2 2 
wel 249,613] 154,818] 128,064] 1,776 3,932 3,602 2 2 
Ne] 1§6j;613] | 112,280) $110;955 695 3,139 3,192 2 2 
1,295,642| 872,455] 794,600f 8,200 | 19,093 | 16,982 10 IO 
ce 33,120 25,161 18,9Cc6} 2,062 1,161 1,146 2 2 
ia 15,152 12,565 — 418 375 aa 1 — 
48,272 37,726 18,906 1,536 1,146 3 2 
we] 251,211] 156,804] 134,908 5,633 55413 2 2 
we | 669,394] 419,668} 373,202] 2,835 | 16,407 | 14,945 2 2 
wel 253,558| 191,445] 190784] 1,161 5,182 5,202 2 2 
v1 248,801{ 162,801] 128,957] 2,565 6,274 55797 2 2 
[| 380,476] 232,507] 188,537] 2,369 9,388 9,067 2 2 
stu -145;706 96,817 76,854} 1,448 3,611 3,068 2 Z 
1,945,146 | 1,260,042 | 1,093,242] 13,896 | 46,495 | 435492 12 12 
w{ 107,016] 102,526 97,526] 4,322 3,169 4,813 2 2 
| 9,917 6,419 6,045 266 243 434 1 I 
+.) 7.023 4,850 |. 5,560 206 130 190 1 E 
se: 9,608 6,514 6,040 297 186 266 1 t 
08s 6,974 4,841 4,437 458 169 288 1. I 
sal 4,111 TA75 6,302 237 184 254 1 I 
tes 9,568 10,355 9,664 180 256 380 1 I 
ae 66,554. 56,802 48,246] 2,868 1,888 1,906 2 2 
2.3. 15,116 11,143 10,519 521 341 416 L t 
3.5 28,821 28,790 28,952] 1,241 1,138 1,469 2 2 
V5. 6,527 8,645 44399 677 267 304 1 i 
we 6,971 5,458 a 254 149 — q. — 
282,006] 253,518] 230,668] 11,550 8,070 | 10,720 15 14 
| 
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Summary I.—England and Wales. 





: Number 
Population. Electors. ae Mccabe 
Registration Districts..§ _—AARA SX  fPO  _ f_ 
1831. 1861. 1881. 41882-33. | 1862-63.| 1881. | 1882.| 1881. 








CoUNTIES. 


ut. South-Eastern | 982,326 | 1,360,773 | 1,945,103} 37,884 | 54,964} 134,159] 20 24 
111. South-Midland| 961,782 | 1,289,759 | 1,344,752] 42,047 | 55,789| 92,754] 22 22 
tv. Eastern. ............ 831,884] 953,194] 1,154,791 28,679 38,144) 62,671] 12 16 
_ vy. South-Western | 1,172,177 | 1,298,251 | 1,286,176] 49,192 62,486 | 89,810} 19 Zz 
vi. West-Midland | 1,006,793 | 1,361,387 | 1,450,129] 51,870 | 76,498) 115,279] 23 1 











vit. North-Midland| 787,559] 988,141] 1,163,402] 42,139 | 54,760} 84,107] 18 22 
vit. North-Western| 865,865 | 1,344,973 | 1,930,494] 27,467 48,883 | 113,487 8 14 
1x. Yorkshire ........ 906,588 | 1,209,051 | 1,465,717] 33,154 | 62,635] 102,597 6 10 
x. Northern ........ 466,381 | 711,540] 915,297} 28,394 | 35,102) 59,482] 14 14 
ere Welsh ...:.....- 696,651} 910,586| 1,042,632] 29,553 | 44,874) 78,514] 17 17 
2 hal) mapper oats 8,678,006 |11,427,655)1 3,698,493] 370,379 | 534,085 | 932,860] 159 | 187 











Boroveus A. 


11. South-Eastern 94,644 97,377| 122,290] 4,396 5,350| 15,848] 13 10 
11. South-Midland| 44,142] 49,039; 49,564] 2,728 2,313 7,555) 7 5 
Iv. Eastern ............ 10,477 11,246 6,293 399 554 1,020 3 I 
v. South-Western} 127,022} 151,072) 157,501] 6,489 7,818| 22,836] 238 18 








vi. West-Midland 90,203 94,826} 106,607 4,629 4,641 | 16,868] 12 10 
vit. North-Midland| 40,880 47,330 50,031 2342 2,537 8,183 2 2 
vit. North-Western 9,890 10,864 14,463 306 491 1,958 1 I 
1x. Yorkshire ........ 29,298 33,997 26,043 2,437 2,971 3,998 8 4 
x. Northern ........ 6,022 7,057 4,189 305 415 1,100 ge I 
mer, Welsh ............. 49,807| 109,826) 122,281 25390 2,395| 18,945 3 4 
i Dee Ae 482,385) 612,634] 662,262] 26,391 | 29,485) 98,311] 74 56 








Boroveus B. 


1. Metropolis _....| 1,517,686 | 2,465,978 | 3,452,350] 71,533 | 151,046) 337,692] 18 22 

ut. South-Eastern | 290,543} 501,097 714,323] 17,409 32,923 | 86,809] 386 31 
“rn. South-Midland| 100,141] 143,494) 221,422] 10,964 | 11,147} 31,535] 19 14, 
Iv. Eastern............ 161,517| 212,279| 216,624] 11,134} 18,206) 34,165] 18 ¥2 
vy. South-Western] 284,807| 367,942] 391,504] 16,845 | 20,357| 41,680] 39 ak 
yi. West-Midland | £94,921 | 1,029,865 | 1,521,272] 35,710 | 54,662) 225,643] 38 38 
vu. North-Midland| 169,136| 270,475] 453,529] 15,359 | 19,872| 71,778] 17 16 
vit. North-Western| 795,490/ 1,579,081 | 2,154,599] 36,036 | 68,362) 283,716] 27 31 











1x. Yorkshire ........ 436,080] 790,380] 1,383,715] 19,603 | 388,3856| 217,858] 23 24 
x, Northern. ........ 228,115| 899,187] 704,764] 10,566 | 17,837} 107,550} 16 19 
Sate W lsh. 23.0505. 157,970| 266,080] 405,419] 9,818 | 12,855). 54,714] 12 12 
BOTA sysctvadasee 4736406 | 8,025,753 |11,599,521) 255,037 | 440,123 |1,493,140] 262 | 241 
Universities ............ — oH rs 4,815 8,839 | 13,499 4 5 


ES ce | Se eS |S |S |S | 


Grand total 
England and } |13,896,797|20,066,042/25,960,276} 656,622 1,008,693/2,537,810] 500 | 489 
Wales ............ 
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TasiLe A Contd.—Population, Registered Electors, and Number of Members, 1831-81. 
Summary II.—Scotland. 





Number 






















































































Population. Electors. of Mauheee 
Registration Distri¢ets..§ | >Pp>Pp Aaa AAA $A J — 
1831. 1861. 1881. |1832-33.}1862-63.| 1881. | 1831.) 1881. 
COUNEIES. o.oo... .cee scenes 1,500,087 | 1,818,188 | 2,080,243 |] 33,115 | 49,644 | 96,570] 30 32 
Boroughs Gwesccdscsesese. 865,007 | 1,244,106 | 1,647,881] 31,332 | 52,151 | 201,529 | 28 26 
Universities _............ — — — — — 12,119 A= 2 
EP OLALS Benet 2,365,094 | 3,062,294 | 3,728,124] 64,447 | 101,795 | 310,218 | 53 60 
Summary III.—Treland. 
Population. Electors. Jone sa 
Registration Districts..§ _————-——@--@_________— 
1831. 1861. 1881. |1832-33.|1862-63.| 1881. | 1832.| 1881. 
Counties— 
Aster veces ieee 2,171,642 | 1,754,220 | 1,437,690] 20,546 | 62,085 | 65,794 | 18 18 
Heinster, .....b 20.0.5: 1,615,079 | 1,114,382 | 932,853] 17,955 | 47,515 | 41,949 | 24 24 
Connaught ............ 1,295,642| 872,455} 794,600] 8,200 | 19,093 | 16,982 } 10 10 
Hlunerer, note 1,945,146 | 1,260,042 | 1,093,242] 13,896 | 46,495 | 43,492 | 12 12 
Total hosae 7,027,509 | 5,001,099 | 4,258,385 | 60,597 |175,188 |168,217 | 64 | 64 
Boroughs— 
Dlstér-..5... Ree 114,980| 160,016} 301,852] 5,936 8,192 | 29,688 | 11 It 
Leinstetio...e..0 294,634| 846,207] 350,028] 9,505 | 18,426 | 15,943 } 10 10 
Connaught ............ 48,272 37,726 18,906] 2,480 1,536 1,146 3 2 
Munster (nhacc, 282,006| 253,518] 230,668] 11,550 8,070 | 10,720 | 15 14 
Dotal «ches 739,892| 797,467} 901,454} 29,471 | 81,224] 57,497 | 39 aa 
University— 
Dublin.f5..323. —_ — — 2,073 1,780 3,742 2 2 
Grand total........ 7,767,401 | 5,798,566 | 5,159,839] 92,141 | 208,192 | 229,456 | 105 103 








TasLE A1l.—Showing the Population in Counties and Boroughs respectively of the 
United Kingdom, 1831 and 1881. 














Counties. Boroughs. " Uhiveesifioe: ~ Total. 
1831. 1881. 1831. 1881. 1831. | 1881. 1831. 1881. 
Be Fales on } | 8,678,006 13,698,493] 5,218,791 |12,261,783] — | — ]18,896,797|25,960,276 
Scotland ow... 1,500,087] 2,080,243] 865,007| 1,647,881] — —— | 2,365,094| 3,728,124 
Trelan Qe. .c.ccgeten.c, 7,027,509] 4,285,385] 739,892) go1,454) — — | 7,767,401! 5,159,839 





17,205,602/20,03 7,121] 6,823,690 |14,811,118] — — ]24,029,292) 34,848,239 
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Taste A2.—Showing the Distribution of the Population of the United Kingdom in 
1831 and 1881. 





Counties. {Boroughs. Universities. Total. 


1831. 1881. 1831. 1881. | 1831.) 1881.] 1831. 1881. 


England and Wales........ S612 3453931) eke | 35718 — — 57°84 | 74°49 
SG ee aoe 6°24: 5°97 3°60 4°73 —_ ~- 9°84 10°70 
PT aa & ee ae 29°24 12°22 3°08 2°59 — — 32°32 14°81 

71°60 57°50 28°40 42°50 = — | 100-00 | 100°00 





TasLe A3.—Showing the Number of Electors in the United Kingdom, 1832 and 1881. 

















Counties. Boroughs. Universities. Total. 
1832-33. 1881. 1832-338. 1881. 1832-33.| 1881.]1832-33.| 1881. - 
England and s 
Eales 370,379 932,860 | 281,428 | 1,591,451 | 4,815 |13,499 | 656,522 |2,5347,810 
Scotland ............ 33,115 96,570 | 31,332 201,529 12,119 64,447 | 310,218 


Eh 60,597 168,217 | 29,471 57,497 | 2,073 | 3,742] 92,141 | 229,456 








—s 














464,091 | 1,197,647 |342,231 | 1,850,477 | 6,888 |29,360]813,110 |3,077,484 


(a 








: TasLe A4.—Showing the Distribution of Electors in the United Kingdom in 1832 





and 1881. y 
a ~ aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa - aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaamaaaaaaaaaaaa, ~aaaaaaamacaamaaaaaaamaaaacmamaaaaaaaaamaaaaamaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaacaaaae 

; Counties. Boroughs. Universities. Total. 

1832. 1881. 1832. 1881. | 1832.) 1881.] 1832. 1881. 
England and Wales........ 45°56 30°32 3460 51°70 | 0°58 | 044 80°74 82°46 
DMR EATIG Go ccnedicccesesemaeoee- 4:07 3°14 3°87 6°56 —= 0°39 7-94, 10°09 

MERIAL ey sen scnortoresaestesneanss 7°45 5°46 3°61 1°87 | 0°26 | o12 | 11°32 7°45 

4 57-08 | 3892 | 42°08 | 60:13 | 0°84 | o'9s | 100:00 | 10000 





Counties. Boroughs. Universities. Total. 








3 1832. 1881. 1832. 1881. | 1832.) 1881.] 1832. 1881. 





England and Wales........ 159 187 337 297 4, 5 500 489 
BRATIG —csnsssterederceosesarers 30 32 23 26 — Z 53 60 
AEE ook aisy sido ancbsosnteosners 64 E4 39 37 2 2 105 103 











253 283 399 360 6 9 658 652 
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TABLE A7.— Showing the Proportion per Cent. of County and Borough 
Population, and County and Borough Electors, 1831-81. : 





Population. Total Electors on Register. 
Year.. Year a Sa 

Counties. | Boroughs. Total. Counties. | Boroughs. Total. 
1 Tar 5 ea 62°5 37°5 100 | 1832-33...) 56°8 43°2 100 
°37-38* | 509°6 40-4 100 
"46 -47* | 57°79 421 100 
75 1* 58°5 41°5 100 *62-53* | 55°8 44:2 100 
{at higaaaon 56°9 43°1 100 °62-63:...) 53° 46°8 100 
65-66...) 54°2 458 100 
68-69...) 4074 59°6 100 
Pilea. BIE 469 FOO 71-72...) 39°% 60°9 100 
Mein 52°8 472 100 81-82... 36°9 63:1 100 


* From Mr. Newmarch’s tables. 





APPENDIX B. 





Memorandum of Authorities whence the Figures in the foregoing Tables 
are derived. 


ENGLAND AND: W ALES:. 





ets Counties and boroughs | Population, number of electors, and num- 


ber of Members. 


Return to House of Commons, 
283 of 1864 


959 (See also Summary of 
Electoral Returns (Blue Book), 
1866.) 

fi by eae “ - is “Parl. Reformer’s Manual,” John 
Noble. Published by the London 
and Counties Liberal Union, 
London, 1883. 











ScorTLAaND. 


1831-32....| Counties and boroughs | Population, number of electors, and num- 
ber of Members. 
Report of Select Com. on Election 
Expenses, 1834, p. 196. 
A a“: Population. Census Returns of 1861. 


$B cesanads Oounties Sanucsdcienc. Number of electors. Parl. paper, 252’ of 
1863.. 

fy eine: & FFOUOU DUE. cacssensierp nacpncces Number of electors. Dod’s Parl. Com- 
panion,. 1863. (No official return.) 

41a Counties and boroughs | Population, number of electors, and num- 


ber of Members. 
“Parl. Reformer’s Manual’’ (see 
above). 
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Memorandum of Authorities—Contd. 
IRELAND. 





1831-82....| Counties and boroughs | Population, number of electors, and num- 
ber of Members. 

Report of Select Committee on Elec- 

tion Expenses, 1834, pp. 197 and 


198. 
EGE aesksccet oe = 55 | Population. Parl. paper, 236 of 1868. 
HZ Mayonescd ie, 3 B, Number of electors. Parl. paper, 350 of 
1864. 
Aah Bhvehien : 5 08 ay | Population, number of electors, and num- 


ber of Members. 
‘“‘Parl. Reformer’s Manual” (see 
above). 





APPENDIX C. 





Papers, &c., on Electoral Statistics, éc., in the “ Journal of the 
Statistical Society.” 








Year. | Vol. | Pag>. 
1. Electors registered in the United Kingdom ; 


number and percentage to population, 
L834: 36 sc, satacnssusssenudesoneadhes seoeaceeseee va ates attra tats 1838 i 122 


2. Newmarch, William. On the Electoral 
Statistics of the Counties and Boroughs of 
England and Wales during the twenty-five 
years from the Reform Act of 1832 to the 
Prose ul HAT ae ts cick... sea he einnca ser ss ct eaeeevaten: "57 XX 169 and 


3. Newmarch, William. Electoral Statistics of 315 
England and Wales, 1856-58. Part 2. Re- 
sults of further CVidence ...........ccecccsercsoerseees "59 xxii 101 


4, Hare, Thomas. On the Application of a 
new Statistical Method to the ascertainment 
of the Votes of Majorities in a more 


exhaustive Meier | gol 775.2i ore. cesco> acts. totseceon tes "60 Xxili 337 
5. Parliamentary Elections in England and 

Wales. © (AV GbE) Wrcttianscrsnsnsottnonnetees soars adéecetcepers ’66 XXix 160 
6. Parliamentary Constituencies in 1832-68, 

(Note) cree ae aie estes tecess 68 XXX1 346 


7. Elections. Proportion of the Elective Classes 
in England. General Election, 1868 [from 


“ Standard” and “ Daily News” ] ................ “69 XXxXli 102 
8. Martin, John B. The Elections of 1868 and 

18742 ee cn Metre rte tes Likeden ads 74, XXXVii 193 
9. Droop, Henry R. On Methods of Electing 

Represemtatages cote. te.sscnssees 6. nasal aya snsceiesss 81 xliv 141 


10. Ellis, Arthur. The Parliamentary Represen- 
tation of the Metropolitan, Agricultural, 
and Manufacturing Divisions of the United 
Kingdom, with suggestions for its re- 
Cistrib tion pia enves cst tetra ssnccsscdctsmecsereeses 83 xlvi 59 





q 


AL 
7 
" 
, 


Year. 


1844, 
m 52 
62 


67 


ef 
> 


68 


ee a 


1868 


—s 


eke 


1868 
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APPENDIX D. 


Table showing the Redistribution of Seats between 1832-81. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


poeele SATIN ace sae) om sey ahs sek Seo caked pep wpasen owe 
Sh ISITE Cage” AS ie Bite, SE DEE Sg eae eee es en 
OTT CRIN Gah ie aa TS ho en 
Yorkshire, W. Riding (2), 8S. Lancashire (1) ........ 
Totnes (2), Reigate (1), Great Yarmouth (2), 
Pi RICASE OT. G2 Shoe eaters Alcs. ceeen atoll eay caste eet. 
Manchester (1), Liverpool (1), Birmingham (1), 
1 LSE y OR. CES Sele eee SO eerecs, Sane OR 
Andover, Bodmin, Bridport, Bridgnorth, Bucking- 
ham, Chichester, Christchurch, Chippenham, 
Chipping Wycombe, Cirencester, Cockermouth, 
Devizes, Dorchester, Evesham, Guildford, Great 
Marlow, Harwich, Hertford, Honiton, Hunting- 
don, Knaresborough, Leominster, Lewes, Lich- 
field, Ludlow, Lymington, Malton, Marlborough; 
Newport, I.W.; Poole, Richmond, Ripon, Stam- 
ford, Tavistock, Tewkesbury, Thetford, Wells, 
Brinaien mel eaghi Pe ease etek os. ncn elnoelentini a 
Darlington (1), Burnley (1), Dewsbury (1), 
Hartlepool (1), Staleybridge (1), Merthyr Tydfil 
(1), Stockton (1), Wednesbury (1), Salford (1), 
Gravesend (1), Middlesborough (1) ou... 
Pracenay (2) pC nelsoa, (Zyeorea. A dgtscccsentestectetncs decnss 
E. Cheshire (2), E. Derbyshire (2), E. Devon- 
shire (2), W. Essex (2), W. Kent (2), N. Lan- 
cashire (2), S.E. Lancashire (1), Lincoln (2), 
Norfolk (2), Somersetshire (2), Staffordshire (2), 
H. Surrey (2); Yorkshire, W. Riding (2)............ 
London University ................00 Pode ee Ret asthskseewletes 
Beverley (2), Bridgwater (2) i.e cesses assests. cn 
Arundel, Ashburton, Dartmouth, Honiton, Lyme 
Regis, Thetford, Wells (1 each) .............cscsssesseee 


Total England and Wales .............0. 


SCOTLAND. 
Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities (1), Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s Universities (1) ............ 
Glasgow (1), Dundee (1), Hawick (1) ......c sees 
Bberdeen (1), Ayr (1), Lanark (1) % ..f..2 .ctecnne: 
Selkirk and Peebles (consolidated) .........ssscseereee 


TRELAND. 
Castel (1), SIO (1) occn.ccscssensecerssonsssvsesenenanasoroes- 


Granttotals7.& 67 ce 









































Counties. Boroughs. Universities. 
Gained. | Lost. | Gained.| Lost. Lost. 
= ae? ae se = 
ee eg | eles sa 9 ae 
——— —— I —— — 
3 —— —_— ——— 
— oes = | SS 
—_—— _— 4 —_— _—— 
ae = Pave May ae oF 
25 es aa a = 
a Be: = A =) 
= ae Some yi —s 
28 =e 20 | 60 ae 
—_— — 3 — ed 
3 ab att aie i3 —= 
net a = a2 aoe 
3 1 > eto at 
24 = 2S: 2 a 
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Discussion on Mr. J. B. MAntin’s PAPER. 


Mr. Davin Cuapwicx, after congratulating Mr. Martin on his very 
able paper, said, as a statistical inquiry, he held that the redistri- 
bution of seats was worthy of their most attentive consideration. 
It was a very old subject with him, for twenty-four years ago he 
published a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Suggestions for the Hquitable 
Distribution of Parliamentary Seats.” He did not quite agree with 
the last portion of Mr. Martin’s paper, where he said, “ Nor would 
any apparent symmetry of arrangement be free from drawbacks,” 
if this was intended to disparage an equitable adjustment of repre- 
sentation. As members of the Statistical Society, they were 
perfectly aware that in the cousideration of the relative claims of 
counties. or boroughs, all parties based their suggestions upon 
statistical facts. ‘They could not move a step without them. In 
his pamphlet he made an analysis of the alterations effected by the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and showed that the whole of those alterations 
were based upon statistical facts. The principle that he laid down 
was that the franchise, or right to vote, should be the same in 
boroughs and counties, and when that is done it will be possible to 
adjust on something: like an equitable basis the various claims to 
send representatives to parliament. These claims rested mainly on 
population and property. Since writing that pamphlet he had had 
the advantage of being twelve years in parliament, and he had 
never heard any sound argument against it. He had recently 
revised and adapted his suggestions to the present Increase in popu- 
lation and value of property. No standard could be applied to 
small and large boroughs alike, but they could apply a standard, 
and say that such a population and such a value of property shall 
jointly be the minimum: right to one representative for all small 
boroughs alike, and they could agree that all counties and large . 
towns and districts shall be entitled to equal representation on the 
same scale as compared with each other, and should be adjusted 
every ten or twenty years. He suggested the minimum claim to 
one member should be a population of 15,000, and property of the 
gross annual value of 50,000o/. He worked that out in this way: 
he took the value of 10,c00/. property as one parliamentary unit, 
and 1,000 population as one unit, so that 15,000 population gave 
fifteen units, and 50,000/. property, five units, and together, they 
got a parliamentary claim of twenty units, which was his standard 
for the return of one member. In the same way a population of 
30,000 and an annual value of 100,000/. would give a claim of forty 
units, or two members. Then he took 100,000 population and 
500,000/. annual value, or 150 units, as the claim for three 
members ; 200,000 and 1,000,000/., or 300 units, the claim to four 
members ; 400,000 and 1,500,000/., showing 550 units, to have five 
members ; and 600,000 and 2,000,000/., showing 800 units, to have 
six members. The result would be that where a district had a 
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population of 18,000, with an annual value of only 20,000l., it 
would still give his parliamentary standard of twenty units to be 
entitled to one member; and on the other hand, in the case of a 
small borough, with. a population of only 12,000, but property of 
the value of 80,000/., they would still have twenty parliamentary 
units, and be entitled to one member. The actual result would be 
this: twenty-five small boroughs could be brought up to the parlia- 
mentary standard for one member by grouping adjoining town 
districts or parts of counties; twenty-five members could be appro- 
priated for new boroughs of one member each, and to increasing the 
number of members in large towns, while thirty-one members could 
be added to the county representation. In Ireland there would be 
twenty adjustments required by the disqualification of twenty-two 
members for small boroughs, and he proposed that the whole of 
those should be added to the Irish counties. That would give an 
alteration or adjustment of 103 members, and would cause very 
little disturbance. He held that population and property combined 
formed the best and the only practicable standard for equitably 
adjusting parliamentary representation. 


Mr. R. B. Martin, M.P., said the real interest of the paper lay 
in its bringing to their notice a question which was rapidly coming 
into very serious political importance, viz., whether the basis of 
votes of the different constituencies shall be local, 7.e., by cities and 
boroughs or counties, or whether they shall be based on equal 
electoral districts. Though he had some misgivings at even 
hinting at equal electoral districts, because it would be a totally 
new departure in Hnglish history, yet the difficulties that sur- 
rounded anything with a proportional representation except on a 
purely numerical basis, seemed to increase every moment. When 
he referred to a proportional representation, he meant not any of 
those elaborate schemes which had been put forward with a great 
deal of cleverness and ability, but simply that party politics 
rendered the weight of that floating population who had no 
certain politics, so much out of proportion to their real value, that 
the question had been forced upon the minds of a great many 
thoughtful men of both parties whether the time had not come 
either for the reduction of every constituency to portions, each 
returning one member, or by giving only one vote to each elector, 
or by some other scheme, it might not be possible to arrange for 
the adequate representation of the minority. He knew there were 
gentlemen like Mr. Bright who considered that this was a subject 
almost to be looked upon with scorn; but when they considered 
the operation of the present system in counties like Kent, where, 
out of 18 members, 16 were returned one way and two the other, 
an altogether anomalous result, considering the actual numbers of 
electors recording their votes, he thought that the time had come 
when figures like those whieh Mr. Martin had placed before them 
would be found of great value in enabling them to form an 
accurate idea of the line that the future Reform Bill ought to take. 
If, as Mr. Chadwick had said, property was at all to be represented, 
it seemed necessary that the various franchises, such as the 40s, 
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freehold, should be retained; but if, on the contrary, it was to be 
absolutely excluded, they at once came upon a different basis, and 
could lay their foundation upon figures such as those placed before 
them. He hoped the results would be pointed out that would 
accrue from all these ways of looking at it, whether they were to 
consider property to be entirely excluded, whether they were to 
consider it to have a certain weight, or whether it was to have 
every weight. The latter alternative was practically excluded, and 
it remained to be seen whether it was to have any weight, and if 
any weight, what proportionate weight P 


Mr. Wituiam Fowrer, M.P., said about a year ago he gave a 
lecture to his own constituents on this question, and then there 
arose the delicate question of how it would affect them, and they 
were very sensitive on that point. No members would be very 
anxious to vote for a Bill which was to extinguish their own 
boroughs, but at the same time they must be willing to adopt some 
scheme which should be fair all round, and, if necessary, to deprive 
themselves of some of the power which they now possessed. ‘There 
were several very great questions involved. He thought that prac- 
tically the question of property would have to be eliminated. He 
did not believe that parliament would consider property as a 
basis of representation; they would take the citizens, who had 
certain qualifications laid down by parliament, and which were in 
themselves no evidences of property of any consequence. The 
habitation of a house was not the evidence of property in their 
sense of the word; it was an evidence of sufficient means and 
sufficient position to judge whether any man was fit to represent 
the occupier in the House of Commons, and that was the conclusion 
parliament had come to. Lt laid down a certain qualification in 
order to get rid of unsuitable persons, but having got the suitable 
person, it did not ask any questions as to the aggregate amount of 
property. Then they came to the question of the franchise, whether 
it was to be residential or a property franchise as-well. He was 
perfectly satisfied himself that parliament would insist on a resi- 
dential franchise, and would get rid of faggot votes altogether. The 
main point was what was to be done with the little boroughs? <A 
great many of them would have to go or to be absorbed. No doubt 
absorption was impracticable in a great many cases, for if they 
were to try and get electors out of some of the counties to furnish 
forth all the little boroughs in those counties, they would not find 
enough for the purpose, and in several cases when they had 
furnished forth all the boroughs, the poor county would be left 
with hardly any electors at all. Therefore the scheme, although in 
some cases it would work very well, in a good many others would 
be absolutely unworkable. Parliament would not be disposed to 
have a very symmetrical plan; a number of small boroughs would 
be absorbed, a number would be given to the counties, and new 
boroughs would be created from districts that were really towns, 
though they were not called so. For instance, West Ham, with its 
128,000 people, was a town to all intents and purposes, but was 
now treated as part of a county. Croydon was another case in 
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point, and St. Helens, in Lancashire. There were 178 urban 
places, with about 3,700,000 people, which had no separate repre- 
sentation. Several of those he thought would be made into 
boroughs, and then the great anomalies now existing would be got 
rid of, and they would have a good working system which would 
last for a good many years to come. He did not think they would 
have a-grand cut and dried new plan which was to last for ever; 
he did not believe in it, and was not anxious for it. His own 
personal feeling was that it was a good thing to have a great 
variety of constituencies, because there was no other reasonable 
way in which they could get a variety of interests represented. 
The object of representation should be that all sorts and conditions 
of men should be properly represented in parliament, and he knew 
no other way of doing it but by having a real variety of con- 
stituencies. They had been a good deal exercised of late by what 
was called proportional representation and minority representation. 
There might be some scheme which he had not seen, but as at 
present advised he did not like any of the plans proposed. He did 
not like the three-cornered constituencies for this reason, that he 
considered that the minority in Cambridge was just as important 
as far as it went as the minority in Leeds. If the minority 
principle was correct, it should apply in every borough, so far as 
he could understand. He was told that the three-cornered 
boroughs had done great things for them since 1867. He was 
anxious to be convinced if it was so, but as at present advised he 
did not like them. Then there was the cumulative vote. He had 
seen something of that in school board elections, and liked it still 
less than the other. It was a very nice piece of machinery for 
giving small cliques of people immense power, but it would not 
answer in parliamentary representation. If they were to seek for 
a more uniform system they must have something like a division, 
so that there should not be more than two members for any place, 
and they should not have the possibility of having seven members sent 
for a great’ borough all of one complexion. They had tried this 
kind of division in the metropolis, and it worked fairly well. <A 
scheme of that kind would be more practical in its working than 
anything else that he had seen. He wished it, however, to be 
understood fully that his mind was in a state of hesitation at the 
present moment, and he was desirous of every kind of light that 
he could find on this great and difficult question. 


Mr. H. D. Pocutn said he should have been very glad if 
Mr. Martin had given them the principles on which he thought 
representations ought to be founded. Mr. Fowler had dwelt very 
much upon what parliament could and would do, but that was 
hardly within the province of the Statistical Society; they had to 
tell parliament, what on the basis of correct principles, 1t ought to 
do, and then parliament should find out how far it could carry 
out those principles. The question of population and the distri- 
bution of population were not alone to be considered, property was 
a very important element, and one which he hoped would be 
taken into account by the House of Commons. There were also 
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some statistics lately given to the country by Professor Leone Levi 
which ought to be taken into account, for if they were to get a 
representation that would give them the best men in the House of 
Commons, and the best government by those best men, he was 
satisfied that they must take into account not only population and 
property, but also education and morality. The last three elements 
contributed far more to the high standing and prosperity of the 
nation than the mere numbers of the population. He was sorry to . 
find that Mr. Martin thought that mere numbers should settle the 
question of the future distribution of the suffrage, for that was not 
by any means the only element to be taken into account in a country 
such as theirs, if they were to have a government of the best 
character, and one best surved to the conditions and circumstances 
of the people. 


Mr. Georce Howe. thought the very element in the paper to 
which Mr. Pochin objected was the very best that it contained, 
viz., where Mr. Martin had indicated that population should be 
the basis of any redistribution of seats. Going back a little 
anterior to the Reform Bull, they found a time when property had 
rather more than its full share of representative power, there being 
an instance in which eleven electors sent twelve members to the 
House of Commons; they did not want tosee that time occur again, 
and they would agree that under that régime they had not any 
very brilliant legislation. Another thing that seemed to be alto- 
gether forgotten by those who advocated some system of property 
representation was that practically population and wealth went 
together, and if they adjusted the representation of the country 
upon the lines of the population, they practically adjusted it upon 
the lines of wealth also. He thought therefore that they would 
be perfectly safe in having a distribution of seats based upon 
population. He objected to the plan of cutting up large towns 
such as Manchester, Liverpool, or Leeds, into wards, each sending 
one member, and would prefer to see each of those great centres 
having its proportion of representatives, allowing every elector to 
vote for one of those members, but not for the entire six or seven 
as the case might be. He was also in favour of getting rid of 
different qualifications of electors; if they had one uniform quali- 
fication it would not be«very difficult to redistribute the seats, so 
that each vote would have approximately its proportionate value 
throughout the entire country. 


Mr. H. C. Burpetr said any one who came to consider or to 
draw comparisons from the electorate as it at present stood, must 
bear in mind that it did not represent actually what it purported 
to do in figures, and that was on account of the enormous number 
of duplicates. Another point to be borne in mind was the difference 
between the day and night populations in large towns, and so 
important was this factor becoming, that it was really a question 
as to what would be the result politically of the next election in 
Birmingham owing to the fact that its population was retreating 
to the suburbs. It would therefore be found that in making a. 
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change and redistribution they were dealing largely with unknown 
quantities, and nobody would be able to tell exactly what result 
was likely to occur. He believed that the question of the 
representation of minorities would be at once solved if they were 
to decide that every elector should be entitled to one vote and one 
vote only. 


Mr. H. T. W. Exxiorr said Mr. Martin had carefully refrained 
from giving any precise estimate of the number of voters who 
would be added to the constituencies in the event of the assimilation 
of the county and borough franchise. He mentioned that possibly 
the county electorate would be raised 1,800,0co, but proceeded to 
explain that this number might require to be considerably qualified. 
It was very easy to see that any scheme for the redistribution of 
seats would involve the transfer of a very considerable number of 
members from the present borough constituencies to the counties. 
Assuming that 1,000,000 voters were added to the county con- 
stituencies, 1t would appear that whilst 5,140 electors in the present 
borough constituencies return one member, it would, under the new 
régime, require 7,765 electors to return a county member; so that 
the voters in boroughs would possess one and a-half times the weight 
in the reformed parliament of the new county voters. If they 
added 2,000,000 to the county constituencies the value of a county 
vote would be about half the value of a vote in a borough in the 
event of the addition of 2,000,000 voters to the present county 
electorate. The result would be that instead of there being 360 
members representing boroughs and 283 members representing 
counties, the counties ought to return 407 members and the 
boroughs 236; and if they only added 1,000,000 the county 
members would be 349 and the borough 294. These figures 
seemed to show that it was possible that great changes might 
come over the character of their representation, and pointed to 
the absolute necessity of considering the effect that any assimila- 
tion of borough and county suffrages would have upon the redis- 
tribution of seats. 


Mr. S. Bourne said he differed from the statement that 
population and wealth generally speaking go together; that was 
not avery accurate statement of the case. He also differed from 
the idea that it was the business of the Statistical Society to tell 
parliament what it ought to do in this matter, because this was a 
question which must be regulated by considerations entirely out- 
side those which entered into the scope of their usual discussions. 
He rather thought that property and education might be said to 
go together to a very great extent, meaning, not such an education 
as a board school might give, but that education which leisure for 
thought and study afforded to qualify a man for exercising his 
judgment maturely upon the subject of choosing a representative. 
Property ought not to be left out of consideration, because they 
must remember that one of the functions of the legislature was to 
raise a revenue, and it was not fair that those who had to pay a 
very small proportion comparatively towards the revenue should 
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have an equal voice with those who were its largest contributors. 
He agreed that the extension of the franchise and redistribution 
must be considered together. He thought they might distribute 
the seats ranging over a considerably large area in proportion to 
the income of the district, because it was out of the income that 
the revenue was raised. They might then very safely within those 
areas give an equality of voting simply according to the population. 
In that way they would get both property and numbers represented 
in something like a fair proportion, and some such system as that 
might possibly solve the difficulty. He was glad to hear Mr. 
Fowler state his approval of a variety of qualifications, because he 
(Mr. Bourne) believed that a variety of qualifications was a very 
desirable element. He really could not see why, because the system 
of giving votes according to the existence of property had been 
abused in the creation of faggot votes, they should altogether 
abolish such voting because the owner did not happen to reside 
within the electoral district in which his property was situated. 
He joined in thanking Mr. Martin for the good service he had done 
in bringing these figures together. They would be none the less 
valuable if some time elapsed before legislation took place. This 
measure was one which the exigencies of party politics had brought 
to the front, but it might well be retarded until other more 
important and pressing business had been transacted. 


Mr. F. Heyprixs asked whether the gentlemen who talked of 
property qualification had considered the effects of restricting it 
wholly to real property? He thought that was a very fallacious 
test of the ways and means of a country like England. ‘There 
were a host of interests, shipping, manufacturing, mining, and so 
on that were not so immediately represented in Schedule A of the 
income tax or in the poor law ratings; and consequently he saw 
a very great difficulty in any schemes of qualification for the 
franchise that were based upon one kind of property, to the 
exclusion of other kinds of earnings from personal property, 
whether permanent or temporary. 


Mr. S. Bourne said he referred to the distribution of the 
district according to the income of the voters, because it was the 
income out of which the revenue was raised. 


The PRESIDENT in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Martin for 
his very able and interesting paper, said a subject like this was 
very suitable for discussion in their Society, not from the point of 
view of political parties, but from the point of view of information 
to both sides. By looking at the figures and looking at the effects 
of what had heen done in the past, they might furnish a great deal 
of information upon which public men might act. Looking at 
the matter from this point of view, there was one thing which 
appeared to be brought out by the paper, and which all parties must 
admit, whatever might be their theories as to what the basis of 
representation ought to be, viz., that what had made the difficulty 
as regards representation in this country and many others for the 
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last fifty years was this, that whatever might be the representation 
fixed upon at a particular time to give certain members to certain 
constituencies at a given date, they found after a comparatively 
short lapse of time that the arrangement no longer secured a 
representation of the country as it formerly did. This was 
conspicuously the case at the time of the Reform Bill of 1832. 
By the year 1866 they also found that the constituencies estab- 
lished in 1832 no longer represented the country as they had done 
at that time,; the fact was that in a growing country lke Hngland, 
growing in population and wealth, they must from time to time, 
if they were to have representation at all, adjust that repre- 
sentation to the places where the population and the wealth 
happened to exist. That was the real interest of the paper, the 
proof as shown by Mr. Martin that at certain periods the population 
and wealth of the country had been transferred to districts which 
were not represented, as they would have been with the same propor- 
tion of population and wealth at the time when the previous Reform 
Bill was settled. If they understood this they would quite see that 
both Conservatives and Liberals might agree that there ought to 
be Reform Bills from time to time, because whatever they fixed at 
a particular date, they found ten or twenty years after that circum- 
stances had changed, and they must adapt the constitution to the 
new circumstances. That was a principle upon which all parties 
might be agreed, and in stating the facts and applying them a 
Society like theirs would be of great service, without their inter- 
meddling in any way in the strife of parties. Speaking from the 
statistical point of view, one peculiarity which they ought to bring 
to the notice of their public men was this, that in fixing the repre- 
sentation at a particular date, they ought to have regard to the drift 
of the facts; they should not merely adjust the representation to 
the facts as they stood at the time of the last census, which might 
have been two or three years before the time of the Reform Bill, 
but they should endeavour to adjust the representation in some 
respects to the proportions of population and wealth as they were 
likely to be ina few years after that. If they found that a place 
like London was growing rapidly in population and wealth, and 
they made population and wealth the basis of representation, they 
ought to take into acconnt the fact that in the. next ten years 
such a place was going to have a much larger amount of popu- 
lation and wealth than it had. That was a point which had been 
altogether overlooked in the last Reform Bill; things were then 
adjusted to the state of facts at a certain time, and then they 
found perhaps in ten years that the representation no longer 
adjusted itself to the country as it had been intended. What 
they ought to take into account therefore was the probable amount 
and proportion in the immediate future, not in the past, of 
those things with reference to which they meant to adjust the 
representation, and if they were to do this, the adjustment would be 
something very different from what it would be if they were to 
make it relate to a past state of circumstances alone. He had 
very much pleasure in moving the vote of thanks to Mr. Martin 
for his very able paper. 
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Mr. Joun B. Marri, in responding, thanked the Society very 
sincerely for the kind way in which they had received his paper. 
He could honestly say he had taken a great deal of trouble with it, 
and he could say with equal honesty that in no paper which he had 
prepared for that or any other Society, had the results been to his 
own mind so inadequate to the labour which he had bestowed on 
it. He had laboured under two difficulties: first, the difficulty of 
bringing everything up to the latest possible date; and secondly, 
the knowledge that the Government were at the earliest possible 
moment of the present session about to introduce a Reform Bill, the 
exact provisions of which were as yet unknown. SBut for the events 
in the Soudan and elsewhere, he should possibly have had the wind 
taken out of his sails by the introduction of the Government 
measure previous to the reading of his paper, and it would have 
been excessively disappointing if he had laid down any principle as 
to what parliament ought to do if the Government had a fortnight 
beforehand stated what they were going to do. That was the 
reply he would make to Mr. Pochin when he regretted that he 
(Mr. Martin) had not laid down the principle on which he should 
advocate the redistribution of electoral power. Mr. Chadwick had 
asked why he made no allusion to property. He perhaps ought to 
have stated in the paper that he thought that subject had been 
sufficiently ventilated elsewhere. It was most fully elaborated 
before that Society by Mr. Arthur Ellis in the early part of last 
session, when he strongly insisted on the anomalous manner in 
which representation was at present distributed if they took the 
proportionate distributions of wealth, and showed that the apparent 
wealth of a district was by no means its real wealth. They all 
knew the apparently gigantic wealth shown in large centres such as 
London, owing to the payment of income tax or foreign loans, and 
so forth, so that the real wealth of London was not of that over- 
whelming nature in proportion to the whole as it appeared to be by 
the income tax returns. Mr. Elliott had stated that his figures 
showed an apparent increase of two million county electors. That 
was a slight misapprehension of his calculations. He calculated 
that on a bare rule of three the county electors would be raised 
from 932,000 to 1,836,000, so that they would be apparently 
doubled, less various modifications that he suggested, but there 
would not be the increase that was suggested by Mr. Elliott. He 
had now only to thank the meeting for the kind way in which they 
had received his paper. 
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Introduction. 


THE plan of the essay consists first, of a detailed account of 
Howard’s experiences and opinions regarding the réle played by 
air, water, drainage, and other matters (viz., construction, warm- 
ing, disinfection, clothing and bedding, isolation of the sick, food, 
and exercise) in the hygiene of public institutions, comparing his 
opinions point by point with those of modern health publicists. 
Finally his experiences will be recapitulated, and his position as a 
sanitary ploneer reviewed. 


His Hxperiences and Opinions regarding Air.t 


In the introduction to his ‘‘ State of Prisons,’ Howard draws 
attention to the mischievous effects of want of fresh air, and states 


* Dr. Sweeting has been good enough to prepare for the Journal the follow- 
ing abstract of his essay, to which the Howard Prize Medal for 1883 was 
awarded. 
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that on his inspections he observed the feculent character of re- 
breathed air, and the saturation of his own clothes with effluvia. 
He refers to the gaoler’s practice of stopping up the windows to 
avoid paying the window tax, and remarks on the incidence of 
gangrene and scurvy amongst prisoners. 


(a) Site. 

Hanover Prison was too near the river, and below the level of 
the street; Hereford Bridewell in a confined position; Brecon New 
Gaol too low and exposed to floods; Toulon Hospital in a populous 
part of the city, &ec., &e. 

On the other hand, the Moscow Military Hospital was finely 
situated on rising ground near the river; the new prison at 
Plymouth on a hill; Lincoln County Gaol in a spacious area of 
seven acres; Genoa Lazaretto was detached from other buildings, 
&e., &e. 

Remarks.—Howard thus recommends institutions to be situated 
on rising ground, and in a spacious area, and deprecates their 
being placed im close parts of towns, surrounded by buildings or 
within reach of floods. 

Parkes* says, ‘‘ The diseases arising from faulty habitations are 
‘‘in great measure, perhaps entirely, the diseases of impure air. 
“The site may be in fault, and from a moist and malarious soil 
‘““excess of water and organic emanations may pass into the 
“house.” Buckt recommends a site néar the top of a slope, as it 
“affords facilities for drainage, free evaporation, exemption from 
‘“‘ malaria, and pure dry air.” 


(b) Ventilation. 
Table of Cubic Space. 
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Name of Place. Part of Building. Dimensions in Feet. Space. per Head. Howard’s Remarks. 
Rotterdam Rasp-House| Rooms ............ 17 x11x10 1,870 |470t03875| Offensive 
; Sailors looked 
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Name of Place. Part of Building. | Dimensions in Feet. iy Gane p epee Howard’s Remarks. 
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Underground; © 
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* Assumed spherical. 





Remarks—We thus find Howard deprecating cubic spaces 
ranging generally from 46 to less than 300 cubic feet, whilst on the 
other hand he commends a range between 360 and 1,400. 

Parkest+ considers 600 cubic feet sufficient when supplemented 
by mechanical contrivances, and recommends 1,000 cubic feet as an 


+ M, pp. 154 and 155. 
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ideal standard for healthy persons. For hospitals he advises a 
minimum of 1,300, and an ideal of 2,000 cubic feet. 

Morin* advises 150 cubic metres per hour per head for infectious 
hospitals, (this equals 1,765 cubic feet of space, assuming the air to 
be renewed thrice in the hour), and 700 cubic metres (= 811 cubic 
feet) for ordinary hospitals; similarly, 600 cubic feet for prisons, 
“oo for workshops and assemblies, 350 for barracks, and 176 for 
children’s schools. 

Corfield gives from 750 to 1,000 cubic feet for healthy 
individuals in dwelling houses. 

In addition, Howard noticed that the children at the Amsterdam 
Orphan House were sleeping three or four in a bed, and suffering 
from scorbutic and cutaneous disorders; that there was overcrowd- 
ing at Toledo prison, and the prisoners looked unhealthy ; the new 
prison at Dublin, and the Monmouth County Gaol were crowded, 
and gaol fever had prevailed in them; this fever also prevailed at 
Middlewich Bridewell, and scurvy in Bicétre at Paris, both being 
overcrowded. Numerous other institutions were found more or 
less overcrowded, and the inmates stifled. On the other hand, 
many others, e.g., the Hotel Dieu at Lyons, Bristol Prison, and 
Marseilles Lazaretto, were spacious and airy, and the inmates 
healthy. 

Remarks.—We gather from these observations, and those noted 
in the sixth column of the table, that Howard traced gaol fever, 
scurvy, small-pox, and skin diseases to overcrowding and deficiency 
of cubic space. 

Murchison,{ one of the most eminent fever etiologists, regards 
typhus fever (of which gaol fever is a synonym), as developed 
de novo under circumstances of overcrowding, combined with 
defective ventilation. 

Scurvy owes one of its exciting causes to overcrowding in the 
holds of ships.§ 

Small-pox, though the least amenable of all zymotic diseases to 
the influence of sanitation, is nevertheless profoundly affected in its 
course and issue by the supply or withdrawal of an ample quantity 
of air; it will also spread more rapidly under such conditions.|| 
Skin diseases, especially those due to parasites, will be more likely 
to spread under conditions of overcrowding than otherwise, both by 
the increased propinquity of individuals, and their lessened power 
of resistance; boils often appear when nutrition is disturbed by 
impure air produced by deficient cubic space.{ 

As to loftiness—Howard is found to be a strong advocate of 


* J, tome ii, p. 42. + BG-a15: t K, pp. 112 e¢ seg. 
§ See “ Lancet,’’ 1883, vol. i, Nos. 9 and 10. || M, p. 135. 
q M, p. 133. 
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4 lofty rooms, considering 10 to 15 feet insufficient for hospitals, and 
7 feet for prisons, and giving 30 as a good model. 

Remarks.—The height necessary for rooms will depend upon the 
amount of floor space; as a rule, 12 feet is considered ample. For 
hospitals, however, a higher standard is required, and Nightingale,* 
advises 15 or 16 feet. 

The following table is designed to show Howard’s experience 
and remarks with regard to the provision of floor or superficial 


Po 
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: Table of Superficial Space. 
Total Superficial 
Name of Place. Part of Building. | Dimensions in Feet. | Superficial] Space Howard’s Remarks. 
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Not commended 
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equate 
Close 
Offensive 


Rooms very close 
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Not commended 


Overcrowded 
Prisoners — almost 
suftocated 


Good 


His own recom- 
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Remarks.—Howard is thus seen to have deprecated superficial 
space ranging from 4 to 96 square feet, whilst he recommends a 


range of between 98 and 220 square feet. 


Parkes* lays down that the superficial should not be less than 
one-twelfth of the cubic space; hence he would recommend 50 to 


85 square feet for healthy persons. 


For hospitals he advises 


100 to 120 feet of superficial space,f+ and quotes Acland as giving 


an absolute minimum of 72.} 


The Privy Council in 1872 


recommended 144 square feet of floor space per head in hospitals 


for infectious diseases.§ 
Again, in various hospitals, 


mortality prevailed at the latter place. 


e.g., Cronstadt, Bologna, and 
Witowka, he found the beds crowded close together ; 


a fever 


Scurvy and putrid fever 


also prevailed at Moscow Hospital, where the beds were excessive. 
Further, as to width of wards, he deprecated the narrow corridors 
at Hertford New Gaol (4 feet), the narrow wards of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, City of London Lying-in Hospital, &c., which averaged 
only 17 feet; gaol fever was prevalent at some of them. On the 
other hand, he advises ample separation of beds, and commends a 
width of over 20 feet, which he found at Toledo and St. George’s 


Hospital, London. 


Remarks.—The necessity of proper separation of beds is 
especially marked in hospitals, for convenience of medical attendance 


and nursing. 


* Mp b6: + M, p. 351. 
§ Memorandum on hospital accommodation. 


The necessary width of wards will vary with the 


ft M, p. 156, footnote. 
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length and height, but in well arranged hospitals ranges from 26 
to 30 feet.* Nightingale+ recommends that the distanee between 
opposite windows should not exceed 30 feet, and advises 26 feet. 
The remarks previously made under cubic spacef with respect to 
typhus fever (of which “gaol-fever” and “putrid fever” are 
synonyms) and scurvy will also apply to superficial space. 

Next, as to imgress and egress. 

Howard’s experiences upon the matter of the entrance of fresh 
and the exit of foul air were vast, varied, and searching. Thus, to 
take a few examples out of many, the windows at the courts of 
justice, Sweden, were shut; there was only one at Trieste Prison ; 
they were not opposite at Riga Military Hospital, and were 
obstructed by bars at the Maidstone County Gaol. There were 
holes only at Liverpool Bridewell; these were quite inadequate at 
Chester Castle, and altogether absent at Cronstadt Marine Hospital. 
None of the windows at the Hotel Dieu, Lyons, were open, and the 
upper sashes at Wexford County Infirmary were not moveable. 
On the other hand, he found large apertures over the doors, and 
opposite windows at Hanover Prison; high semicircular windows 
for promoting circulation of air at the Augsburg House of Correc- 
tion; an iren grated lattice in the roof of the room at Guildford 
Bridewell for the purpose of freshening it; an aperture in the 
ceiling of the chapel at Ipswich County Gaol, covered by a small 
turret, which supplied fresh air. Again, at Newport House of 
Industry, there was a mechanical contrivance to prevent nurses 
closing the upper sash. At the St. Petersburg Military and Marine 
Hospital, there were nine windows on each side of the room, and 
apertures over the two opposite windows at each end. At Guy’s 
Hospital, there were ventilators in the ceilings which communicated 
with the chimneys, and drew off foul air; at Bedford County Gaol 
a sail ventilator was in use. As regards the arithmetical expression 
of his views, he depreeates apertures of the dimensions 5, 27, 32, 35, 
40, 42, &c., &c., square inches, and commends 1,008, 648, 576, 558, 
216, 196, 126, 112, &c. He also approves window-areas of 2,200, 
4,200, and 8,400. 

Remarks.—Howard thus advises ample and opposite windows, 
and their being opened. He also recommends supplementary venti- 
lation by apertures near the ceiling, and approves of artificial 
ventilation in certain cases. 

Parkes§ says: “...windows should be placed, in all cases 
“where it can be managed, at opposite sides of a room. The 
“windows should open at the top.” The same authority,|| and 
Corfield,{{ give 24 square inches of inlet, and the same of outlet per 

* M, p. 356. + L, p. 36. t Vide antea. 

-§ M, p. 163. \| M, p. 166. @ B, p. 24. 
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head as necessary for proper ventilation, so that, in comparing 
these numbers with Howard’s, we must take 48 square inches of 
total inlet and outlet area per head as representing their opinions. 
The window-areas that Howard commended presumably comprised 
the total ventilation; when supplemented by other modes, natural 
or artificial, a window-area of from 700 to 800 feet is usually - 
considered excellent.* For school rooms, Buckt advises the 
window-area to be one-sixth of the floor space, or from 300 to 
350 square inches for each pupil. 

We next come to the question of purity. 

Howard found the rooms close at Clerkenwell Bridewell, where 
gangrene prevailed; also at the Savoy where distemper occurred 
commonly. Those at Gloucester Castle also partook of this 
character, and both small-pox and gaol-fever had prevailed. Those 
at Launceston County Gaol were offensive, and gaol-fever had been 
incident upon the inmates; the same conditions of impurity existed 
at the Copenhagen Orphan House, where cutaneous disorders were 
rife. The faces of the inmates of Stockholm Spin House were sickly, 
and scurvy was prevalent; the rooms here too were offensive. 
Small-pox prevailed at Leicester County Gaol, which contained 
offensive rooms. Again, the close infectious air of Avignon 
Hospital gave rise to “hospital fever,” and at St. Jean de 
Jerusalem Hospital, Malta, the walls of which were offensive, 
‘“< slow fever” prevailed to a great extent. Further, Howard notes 
the absence in many cases, and in others the inadequate size of the 
‘court. ‘On the other hand, the rooms of the Leuwenweek Gast- 
huys were cool and fresh; the wards at the Royal Infirmary, 
‘Edinburgh, pure (and the mortality consequently low) ; those also 
at the San Juan Baptista Hospital, Toledo, were airy. Lastly, he 
motices with commendation the provision of a suitable court in 
many public institutions. 

Remarks.—We thus find Howard deprecating close, offensive, 
loathsome, and damp atmospheres in public institutions, and tracing 
pale sickly countenances, “ gaol fever,” “hospital fever,” “slow 
‘* fever,” scurvy, small pox, gangrene, septicemia (?) and cutaneous 
disorders to their pernicious influence. Conversely, he commends 
a cool, fresh, pure atmosphere, showing how it tends to lower 
mortality ; and inter alia advises a spacious court. 

Parkest says that impure air affects health, influences 
mortality, and regulates recovery from disease, and draws atten- 
tion to the pallor produced by vitiated air.§ 

Typhus, alias “ gaol fever,” and “ hospital fever” is dependent 
for one of its most potent factors upon air rendered impure by 


> 


* See Report of Hospitals Commission for particulars of Fulham Hospital. 
+ A, vol. ii, p. 613. + M, p. 105. § M, p. 133. 
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-overcrowding.* ‘Slow fever” is an old term for enteric or | 


typhoid fever, between which and typhus the greatest confusion 
existed for many centuries (see remarks under Drainage). The 
recent discussion at the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society 
elicited the opinion from many speakers that the impure air of the 
holds of ships was one of the causes of the outbreaks of scurvy in 
Arctic explorations.t The severity of many diseases is known to be 
increased by impure air,{ especially that of a sick ward, and 
hospital gangrene is not unlikely to appear under such conditions; 
moreover, gangrene, due to arterial thrombosis, is a not infrequent 
complication of typhus§ (hence probably some of the cases of 
gangrene of which Howard made special note were “‘ gaol fever”’). 
The same remarks as to the influence of cubic and superficial space 
upon small-pox will apply to the matter of the purity or impurity 
of the air supphed. Cutaneous affections, again, will be more prone 
to occur, and to spread in an impure atmosphere. A spacious court 
in connection with an institutson will improve the quality of the air 
circulating in it by diluting and oxidising the impurities engendered 
therein. 
His Huperiences and Opinions regarding Water. || 

In the introduction to his ‘‘ State of Prisons,’ Howard draws 
attention to many prisons having no water, and to the fact that in 
others where there is a water supply the prisoners get only what the 
attendants bring them, this amounting in one case which came 
under his observation to three pints only per diem. 

This branch of Howard’s inquiries is divided into water supply 
and its corollary, cleanliness, the former being further subdivided 
into quantity and quality, and the latter into cleanliness of buildings 


_and of persons. 


(a) Quantity of Water Supply. 

Howard found no water at all in many of the institutions he 
inspected. It was deficient at Dunkirk; scanty at Chesterfield 
Gaol; the pumps were outside at York Castle ; and out of order at 
Bristol Newgate. On the other hand, the Milan House of Correc- 
tion possessed a stone bason well supplied with water; there was a 
fountain for constant supply at Solothurn Prison; the Real 
Hospital General, Madrid, contained reservoirs in the court; the 
court of the New Ludgate contained a cistern; Beverley Bridewell 
was provided with a pump, and Richmond Gaol with a well. 

Rtemarks——Howard thus advises an abundant and constant 
supply, with accessories in the shape of reservoirs, cisterns, foun- 
tains, pumps, &c. The former necessity is obvious and fundamental, 
and should not be less than twenty-five gallons per head per diem. 


* K, pp. 112 et seq. + See “ Lancet,” 1883, vol. i, Nos. 9 and 10. 
t M, p. 136. § K, p. 218. || F and G, passim. q M., p. 5, 
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The advantages of the constant system are avoidance of contami- 
nation by storage, and prevention of communication with sewer ;* 
its disadvantages are the occasional shutting off of water and 
waste.* 

(8) Quality of Water Supply. 

Howard found the well water of Edinburgh Castle brackish; 
at Cavan County Gaol, the well water was mixed with rain water 
from the street; at Hertford Bridewell, the water was bad. On 
the other hand, the water at Worcester Castle was excellent, and 
that at Durham Bridewell, at Ruthin County Gaol, and at Trim 
School was good. 

Remarks.—Brackish water often produces dysentery, according 
to Lempriére, quoted by Parkes; drinking water mixed with rain 
water from the street would be liable to contain the impurities 
of the latter, derived during descent and from the ground. 


(y) Cleanliness of Buildings. 

He found many places dirty, and some of them swarming with 
vermin. Amongst them, may be noticed the Copenhagen Orphan 
House, where he found the inmates pale and sickly; Miscara 
School, where itch prevailed ; Arkton School, where “‘ scald head ” 
was rife; Stockholm Spin House, where scurvy was common ; 
and Exeter Bridewell, where gaol-fever repeatedly broke out. 

itemarks.— Howard thus traces pale sickly faces, itch, “scald 
‘““ head,” scurvy, and gaol-fever amongst the inmates to this 
cause. (See following heading.) 


(6) Personal Cleanliness. 

He draws attention to the absence of proper bathing accom- 
modation in many institutions, and advises frequent washing and 
bathing, and change of linen, the latter being conspicuously absent 
amongst the Copenhagen slaves. At Innishannon School, where 
the children were dirty, itch prevailed; the ‘ evil” at the Dublin 
Foundling Hospital; “sore heads” at Castle Carberry School ; 
“scald head” at Milltown Road Nursery, Dublin; cutaneous 
eruptions at the Munster Nursery; ophthalmia at Connaught 
Nursery; in all of which places the inmates revelled in dirt and 
uncleanliness. 

ftemarks. — Howard thus traces “itch,” ‘evil,’ sore heads, 
‘scald head,” cutaneous eruptions, and ophthalmia to neglect of 
personal cleanliness. 

Guy ft includes this amongst the conditions promoting scurvy. 

The share that uncleanliness has in producing typhus fever 
(or “ gaol-fever’’) is insisted upon by authorities, e.g., Murchison. § 


* M, pp. 13 and 14. t+ M, p. 42. 
TD, p.-141: § K, p. 115. 
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The spread, if not production, of cutaneous affections and 
ophthalmia would be greatly enhanced by such neglect; the itch 
insect is known to attack preferably persons who neglect cleanli- 
ness; and sore heads and eyes are common where there is a collec- 
tion of dirty people, especially children. The ‘‘evil” or scrofula 
is recognised to be amenable to well directed hygienic measures, of 
which cleanliness is an important element (see Quain’s and Cop- 
land’s Dictionaries of Medicine). “ Scald-head,” or the follicular 
inflammation of the scalp known as “‘kerion,” the chief features 
of which are tumefaction of the surface and exudation from the 
hair follicles, will obviously be affected both as regards its course 
and spread by attention to or disregard of cleanliness. 

Parkes* says, “The skin must be perfectly clean and well 
“clothed.” He places cold bathing foremost as a part of cleanli- 
ness, and considers it an aid to health by improving the nutrition 
of the skin. . 


His Huperiences and Opinions regarding Draimage.t 


In the introduction to his “State of Prisons,’ Howard states 
that for the most part he found an absence of sewers in the public 
institutions he visited, and that when he found them they were 
usually offensive. 

Thus, there were none at all at Harwich and Monmouth Town 
Gaols. At the De Mamelocker Prison, Ghent, and Buntingford 
Bridewell they were offensive; at the ‘“‘ Maison de Force,’ Ghent, 
improperly placed, and at Stafford County Gaol, not flushed. Gaol 
fever occurred at Marlborough Bridewell, where these precautions 
were neglected. On the other hand, the drains at Breda House of 
Correction were well constructed; the fall was good at the Royal 
Hospital, Plymouth. Again, they were detached from the house 
at the Copenhagen Great Hospital, and well flushed at Ipswich 
county gaol. Further, Howard found in many places no latrine 
accommodation at all; in others, the closets were very offensive. 
For all he recommends ample flushing. 

Remarks.—Howard here deprecates offensiveness of drains, 
sewers, and closets, and their being improperly placed and not 
flushed. He advises drains and sewers to be well constructed, with 
a proper fall, detached from the house, and regularly flushed. The 
occurrence of gaol-fever is traced to the neglect of these precau- 
tions. Modern authorities fully endorse Howard’s recommendations. 
Thus, Parkes advises good construction,{ proper fall,§ disconnection 
from the pipes of the house,|| and regular flushing. Amongst 
sanitary engineers, Hassie** insists upon these points. As regards 


* M, p. 457. + F and G, passim. t M, p. 364. § M, p. 370. 
|| M, p. 365. q M, p. 374. — ** C, chap. ii. 
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the causation of gaol-fever (or typhus) by neglect of these points, 
Howard probably shared in the confusion which existed until 
recently between this and enteric fever; hence probably some at 
least of these cases were really instances of the latter disease. It 
is disputed whether the disease can arise de novo, but it is certain 
that such mechanical adjuncts as Howard commended will obviate 
the decomposition of excreta, and entrance of impure sewer air 
into houses. 


His Experiences and Opinions regarding Construction.* 

Howard strongly deprecates dampness of buildings, a condition 
which he found at the Liége Old Prison. He also declares against 
earth floors (Falmouth Town Gaol), brick floors (Hdinburgh | 
Infirmary), and small stone paving (Downpatrick County Gaol). 
On the other hand, he commends planking of rooms, as at Amster- 
dam City Hospital, raising of floors (Military and Marine Hospital, 
St. Petersburg), and flagging of courts (Coventry City Bridewell). 
Staircases he advises to be of stone, of good width, and of gradual 
rise, items which he found at Kildare County Gaol, St. George’s 
Hospital, London, and other places. He also recommends the 
detachment of the infirmary from the main building. 

Rtemarks.—Parkest+ gives as one of the conditions ensuring 
healthiness of habitation, dryness of foundation, walls and roof; 
on damp soils the flooring should be raised two feet from the ground. 
Kassiet deprecates a humid subsoil, and banking with damp earth. 
The importance of an infirmary being detached is manifest, both 
in the interest of the sick and the healthy ; and astrong convenient 
staircase is a desideratum of comfort, and thus indirectly a factor 
of health. 


His Hxperiences and Opinions regarding Warming.§ 


Howard found no chimneys or fire places at Hitchin Bridewell, 
or Leeds Town Gaol, &c.; at Bicétre, where no fire places existed, 
hundreds perished of cold in 1775. There was no fuel or firing at 
Cardigan County Gaol, Mullingar County Infirmary, and other 
places. He commends stoves, which he found at Solothurn and 
Hanover Prisons. : 

Remarks.—The importance of artificial warmth, both to the 
healthy and the sick, (and especially those convalescing from 
illness), is insisted upon by Parkes.|| <A fire place with a chimney 
is known to subserve a double purpose, (a) warming, by direct 
radiation of heat, and (6) ventilation, by extraction of foul air. 
Where fire places cannot be provided, stoves do good service, and 

* F and G, passim. t+ M, pp. 346 and 347. 


t Usp. 4; § Fand G, passim. _ 
|| M, pp. 394-and. 395. AS *{ M, pp. 172, 395, and 396. 
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are economical, though, especially when closed, they are apt to dry 
and char the air.* 


His Hxperiences and Opinions regarding Disinfection.+ 


Howard strenuously insists upon the importance of scraping 
and limewhiting of rooms, which he saw neglected in a great 
many institutions; the Irish prisons were prominent offenders in 
this matter, although an Act of Parliament expressly ordered it. 


He quotes the opinion of the senior physician of the Royal 


Infirmary at Edinburgh, that “ putrid fever ” had been eradicated 
by this means. He notices an oven at Gosport Bridewell for 
baking clothes. Other disinfectants that he remarked were spruce 
fir at Stockholm Spin House, oil of tar at the Plymouth New 
Prison Infirmary, vinegar for the disinfection of letters at 


_ Marseilles Lazaretto. He also alludes to the practice of quarantine, 


(for which the Lazarettos were established). 
Remarks—Parkes recommends scraping and washing rooms 


_ with hot lime to purify them after infectious diseases{ ; and states 


that the best mode of purifying clothes and bedding is by the 
agency of heat.§ Spruce fir, which belongs to the pine species, 
contains numerous oily bodies of the terebene group, which have 
disinfectant properties.|| The good effects of oil of tar is due to 
carbolic and cresylic acid{; those of vinegar to its power of 
neutralising ammonia and delaying putrefaction.{ The utility of 
quarantine is a debated point, though it is said to have prevented 
the spread of plague and cholera.** 


His Hzperiences and Opinions regarding Clothing and Bedding.¥t 


Howard found the French and American war prisoners at 
Pembroke badly clothed ; the inmates of Castlebar County Infirmary 
destitute of linen. There was no bedding at Portsmouth Town 
Gaol; the bed covering at Maidstone County Gaol was deficient. 
Even straw was absent at Salisbury City Gaol. The beds at 
Cherson Hospital were dirty, those at Navan County Infirmary old, 
and at Armagh County Hospital badly placed. On the other hand, 
the inmates of the Antwerp House of Correction were well clothed ; 
there was an abundance of linen at Christ’s Hospital, London, and 
of bedding at Horsham Gaol. The bed covering was ample at the 


- Riga Slaves’ Prison, and plenty of straw was found at York Castle. 


Lastly, Howard deprecates wooden bedsteads, (such as he found at 
Guy’s Hospital), which foster vermin, and recommends iron cradle 
bedsteads, such as were in use at the Royal Hospital, Plymouth. 

* B, p. 33. + F and G, passim. t M, p. 506. 


§ M, p. 499. ||. Cf. Kingzett, “ Nature’s Hygiene,” London, 1880. 
{| M, p. 500. ** M, p. 469, foot note. tt F. and G., passim. 
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Remarks.—The necessity of proper clothing for protection 
against extremes of temperature, and to check too rapid evapora- 
tion from the skin is unquestioned, and the provision of well 
constructed beds and ample bedding conduces to comfort, clean- 
liness and health. 


His Haperiences and Opinions regarding Isolation of the Sick.* 


Howard strongly advises the provision of an infirmary. He 
found none at Oxford and Worcester Castles, amongst many others. 
The rooms of such an infirmary he advises to be large and airy, as 
he found them at the Greeks’ Plague Hospital, Smyrna; not small, as 
he noticed them to be at Hertford New Gaol. He recommends also 
the proper isolation of infectious patients, which he failed to notice 
carried out at the New Prison, Dublin. Again, he advises separation 
of different diseases in hospitals. Thus the surgical and fever cases 
were mixed at Savona Hospital, and there were no delirious wards 
at Malta Hospital. On the other hand, the Grand Duke’s Hospital 
at Moscow contained venereal wards; skin cases and phthisis were 
separated in different wards at the Civitia Vecchia Hospital. Lastly, 
he refers with approval to the establishment of convalescent estab- 
lishments in connection with the Marine Hospital, St. Petersburg, 
the Hotel Dieu, Lyons, and many others. 

Remarks.—A. good infirmary is an indispensable adjunct to a 
well arranged institution, serving both for the proper treatment and 
nursing of the sick, and for the isolation of those likely to spread 
epidemic disorders. And all authorities agree in apportioning a 
larger amount of cubic space to the sick than the healthy. Modern 
hospitals invariably contain separate wards for different diseases, 
e.g., medical and surgical cases, eye and lunatic wards, &c. Conva- 
lescent homes serve both to complete the cure of the patient, by 
placing him under more favourable conditions, and to relieve 
pressure on the hospital, and thus to minimise the risk of over- 
crowding, and consequent production of septiceemia. Several of 
the general hospitals of Lendon have such institutions connected 
with them, and the Royal Commission on small-pox and fever 
hospitals advises their creation in connection with the metropolitan 
hospitals for those diseases.f 


His Huperiences and Opinions regarding Food.§ 

Howard observed bad and insufficient feeding at Plymouth New 
Prison and other institutions, and remarked upon the incidence of 
“fever.” Salt provisions were in vogue at Stockholm Spin House, . 
and scurvy was prevalent. The bread at Moscow Military Hospital 
was badly made, and that at Forton Prison deficient in weight ; 


* F and G, passim. + Vide A, B, J, K, and M, passim. 
~£ Blue Book, 1882, p. xxxiii, § F and G, passim. 
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scurvy prevailed at the former. Vegetable food was conspicuous 
by its absence at the Dublin Blue Coat Hospital, and animal food 
predominated in the dietary of the London Hospital. On the other 
hand, the feeding was good at Trieste Castle, and the bread of good 
weight at Deal Prison. | 

Remarks.—The main cause of Relapsing or Famine fever is 
insufficient and bad feeding*; and this is also one of the exciting 
causes of typhus.t Scurvy is produced by a diet poor in the salts 
whose acids form carbonates in the system, and is obviated or 
benefited by fresh meat and vegetables, which contain the requisite 
acids ; it is also favoured by monotony of diet; and bad bread has 
assisted in its production in Arctic explorations.f 


His Hxperiences and Opinions regarding Hzercise.§ 


Howard found prisoners locked up in close confinement at 
Stockholm Spin House and Petworth Bridewell ; scurvy was preva- 
lent at the former place, and debility at the latter. He recommends 
regular daily exercise in an airy court, and mentions with approval 
the fine exercising area at Norfolk Hospital. 

Remarks.—lf exercise is not taken, the state of nutrition of the 
body becomes impaired, the organs also lessen in size and degenerate; 
moreover it is of importance for elimination of surplus carbon. 
Epidemics of scurvy have owed their causation in part to crews 
being kept confined in close holds of ships for long periods at a 
time, without fresh air or exercise. (See “ Lancet,” loc. cit.) 


Conclusion. 


We have thus followed John Howard through the details of no 
less than seventeen matters relating to public health, with minor 
ones springing from them, and have compared them with the 
opinions of modern hygienists. 

Thus, with respect to the site of an institution, we find him 
anticipating Parkes and Buck. His opinion concerning the amount 
of cubic space necessary for health coincides with the ideal standard 
of Parkes, and the recommendations of Morin, a pre-eminent 
authority on ventilation; and his appreciation of the potency of 
overcrowding in the etiology of typhus and scurvy, and the spread 
of small-pox and skin affections, is borne out by Murchison and 
others. In the matter of loftiness of hospital wards, he advises 
even a higher standard than Nightingale. As regards superficial 
space, he goes beyond Parkes and Ackland, and commends rooms 
of large superficial space. His advice as to width of wards 
coincides with the teaching of Parkes and Nightingale. His 


* K, p. 333. TKS a L1G. 
t M, p. 484. § F and G, passim. 
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remarks upon the principles of ingress and egress tally with the 
opinions of Parkes, and his numerical experiences agree with the 
figures of Parkes, Buck and Corfield. On the matter of purity 
versus impurity, he is in accord with Parkes and Murchison. 

He holds an orthodox opinion as to the superiority of the 
constant supply of water, and recognises the advantage of its being 
good in quality. The part that he considers uncleanliness to play 
in the causation of typhus and scurvy is acknowledged by 
Murchison and Guy. 

Parkes and Eassie endorse Howard’s mechanical recommenda- 
tions concerning drainage, and Murchison favours the doctrine of 
the spontaneous origin of enteric fever, which Howard appears to 
have held. 

Authorities bear out his remarks on construction. Parkes and 
Corfield endorse and amplify Howard’s opinions regarding warm- 
ing. The modes of disinfection that Howard commended are 
supported by Parkes, and practised to-day in every house and - 
hospital. Parkes amply confirms his opinions regarding clothing, 
&c. Howard’s views on the isolation of the sick are advanced and 
enlightened; his extolment of infirmaries, his recognition of the 
increased amount of cubic space required in them, his knowledge 
of the details of hospital administration all demonstrate this. 
With respect to food, we find Howard taking a foremost rank as an 
setiologist of relapsing and typhus fevers and scurvy, his opinions 
anticipating those of Murchison and Parkes. He is justified in his 
views as to the deleterious effects of want of exercise by Parkes, 
and practical authorities on scurvy bear out his observations 
regarding the part played by deficient exercise as a factor of the 
disease. 

In appreciating Howard’s character, we recognise not only the 
philosopher, as shown by his studies in medicine and meteorology ; 
not only the philanthropist, of pure, unselfish endeavour, unalloyed 
with vulgar greed of gain or personal ambition, and of far-reaching 
cosmopolitan sympathies ; not only the social reformer, who changed 
the administration of gaols and the habits of their inmates; but 
also the sanitarian. For he it was who assisted, with Baker, Blane, 
Jenner, Pringle and others in the inauguration of that ‘‘ dawn of 
‘practical hygiene,” which is fast attaining its noon-day splendour. 
We have compared his. opinions point by point with those of the 
teachers of the present time, and find so remarkable a coincidence 
that it seems more in accordance with accuracy and breadth of 
criticism to represent Howard as supplying some of the hygienic 
foundation of the nineteenth century, and as affording suggestions 
which have led to scientific investigation at the hands of earnest 
workers, than as one whose views are historically curious or 
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fortuitously correct. The part which foul air played in the spread 
of disease was a matter which agitated men’s minds at the close of 
the last century, and Howard takes a foremost place in the elucida- 
tion of its potency in this respect, and especially with regard to 
typhus fever. He also did much to throw light upon the etiology 
of scurvy, and divides with Blane the honour of having placed 
this disease under control. He assisted, too, in causing the 
emergence of the people from the dirtiness and neglect of personal 
hygiene bequeathed by the middle ages. The connection, again, 
that he traced between imperfection of drainage and fever (probably 
enteric) marks him as a forerunner of the etiologists of to-day. 

His claim, therefore, to be considered a sanitary pioneer rests 
_on so firm and ample a foundation that none will be found pre- 
‘pared to assail it. 

Finally, in reluctantly severing an association with the spirit of 
Howard as breathed in his works, which has extended over several 
months of infinite pleasure and profit, and resulted in the above, at 
the best imperfect and unworthy, exposition of his genius as a 
preventive philanthropist, one may be forgiven the adoption of 
Dellille’s famous apostrophe to him :— 

“‘ Reviens, fi en est temps, reviens, coeur généreux ; 
Le bonheur appartient 4 qui fait des heureux. 
Reviens dans ta patrie, dans une paix profonde, 
Godter Ja liberté que tu donnais au monde. 


Ton wil chez aucun peuple, au palais d’aucun roi, 
N’a rien vu d’autant rare, et de si grand que toi.” 
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l.—Financial and Commercial History of 1883. 


THE following is taken from the Supplement to the Statist of 
the 26th January, 1884, in continuation of similar extracts for 
previous years—commencing with the year 1878 :— 


“The year 1883 has been a disappointing one in business. 
Writing a year ago, in our review of the financial and commercial 
history of 1882, we anticipated a considerable amount of dulness 
during the year. At the same time, looking at the low prices and 
the length of the period in which they had been low, we were 
rather inclined to anticipate the possibility of some revival before 
the year was out, especially if the harvest should be good. What 
has now to be recorded is that the dulness has continued all 
through the year, and in many respects the aspect of business was 
less favourable at the end of 1883 than it was at the beginning. 
Prices, as a rule, are even lower than the low level at which they 
stood at the end of 1882, many serious failures and collapses have 
occurred, and there are indications of an approaching diminution 
in the amount of business such as hardly existed when we wrote a 
twelvemonth ago. 

‘“‘At the same time, it should be distinctly understood that, tried 
by all the usual tests, the year 1883 has been a good one for the 
masses of the community. Both production and consumption have 
been on a very large scale. We find, in fact, that large as was the 
business done in the two previous years, the business done in 1883 
cannot have been less. For instance, the traffics of the leading 
railways of the United Kingdom show an increase, which was 
maintained almost all through the year, of between 20,000/. and 
30,000/. per week, the increase being altogether somewhat over 
2 per cent. Similarly, the foreign trade of the United Kingdom has 
_ been maintained at the high level, or nearly at the high level, of 
the two previous years. The imports, in fact, show an increase of 
nearly 14,000,000/. over the imports of 1882; the exports of British 
and Irish produce show only a fractional diminution of somewhat 
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less than 2,000,000/., which may be largely accounted for by mere 
fall in price. The revenue has also been well maintained, and 
exhibits a moderate increase compared with the previous year. All 
these are sigus that the masses of the community cannot have done 
very badly during the year. It is plain, also, from the history of 
the year, which has been to some extent one of strikes for an 
increase of wages, that the workmen, although these strikes have 
not, as a rule, been successful, have felt themselves to be fully em- 
ployed. Still, among merchants and employers of labour, among 
the capitalist classes generally, the year will hardly be regarded as 
a profitable one. The common complaint has been that with a 
large volume of business the rate of profit has been low, and for 
this complaint there is evidently a good deal of foundation. Prices 
in the leading wholesale markets have receded a good deal during 
the course of the year, especially in the last few months. This 
condition of things cannot have been favourable to holders. Many 
people must have suffered by the fall in prices. The state of the 
stock markets has also shown that there have been no surplus 
profits available for investment. While the better classes of 
securities have held their ground, or perhaps have advanced a little, 
there has been great weakness in all the speculative markets on 
the Stock Exchange, and the new issues have not been on the 
scale of the two previous years, nor have they been so successful. 
To sum up, what we should say of the year 1883 would be that, 
judged economically, and taking into consideration the interest of 
every individual in the country, it has been a good year. There 
have been vast production and consumption, and the people asa 
whole have been well off. But the special classes who run the 
industrial machine as it were—the merchants, manufacturers, and 
capitalists generally—have not been specially favoured. Their 
profits at best have been stationary, and in many directions heavy 
losses have been sustained. As the running of the machine, 
however, depends upon these classes, the result is that the 
prospect for the moment is not so good as if they had been 
making profits, and were more inclined therefore to take 
greater risks and go on increasing their production. The languor 
and dulness now existing are quite natural, notwithstanding that 
1883 must be written of generally as a fairly prosperous year. 

‘‘In our present review we propose to notice these two aspects 
of the year 1883,—first of all, the great amount of business actually 
done and the actual prosperity of the masses during the year; and 
second, the special signs of low profits having been made by the 
capitalists, and of the actual declension in the amount of business 
at the present time. 


“The Prosperity of the Year. 


“On this head we have already noticed such general signs as 
the increase in the railway traffic returns and m the revenue; and 
looking at the history of the leading industries of the country in . 
detail, we find that these signs are fully confirmed. Thus, in the 
iron trade the production of pig iron in the year is estimated at no 
less than 8,250,000 tons, which is only about 200,000 tons less 
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than the annual production of the two previous years. The iron 
trade, as we shall see, is one of those which for many months of 
the year has been most depressed, and in which there has been a 
sensible fall of prices; but yet judged by actual results for the 
year, it is evident that production, as we have said, has been on the 
largest scale. At the same time markets have been found for this 
enormous production, the tendency during the year having been 
rather for stocks to decline. It is obvious then that the general 
industry of the country has been well maintained, iron being 
peculiarly an instrumental article, which is dependent on the 
prosperity of other branches of trade. The improvement is all the 
more remarkable because the export of the iron produced to foreign 
countries has rather diminished during the year, so that there can 
be little doubt of an increase in the home consumption having 
actually taken place. We know in fact that the main consumption 
at home, namely, in shipbuilding, thas ‘been on as large a scale in 
1883 as it was in the two previous years. It is calculated that the 
tonnage built during the year must have been about a million and 
a quarter tons, which is a slight increase over the large figure of 
1882. The number of vessels now under construction is less than 
it was a twelvemonth ago; but the actual out-turn ef the year has 
been what we have stated. 

‘‘ Another sign of the great actual prosperity in the trade of the 
country generally in 1883 is furnished by the coal trade, which 
has undoubtedly in all parts of the country been moderately 
prosperous during the year. The actual figures are not yet 
available; but there can be no doubt that the production of coal 
in 1883 will be found to have been larger than in any previous 
year. Curiously enough, although iron has lately been tending to 
fall in price, and is lower now than it was at the beginning of the 
year, the price of coal has rather tended to rise during the year, 
though it is somewhat lower at the present time than it was a few 
months ago. 

‘“‘ Passing to the leading textile trades, it appears, according to 
Messrs. Ellison and Co.’s annual review of the cotton trade for the 
season 1882-83, that in that season the consumption of cotton in 
Great Britain was very nearly as large as it had been in the 
previous season, the figures being 3,426,000 bales for 1882-83, and 
3,439,000 bales for 1881-82. Practically then the amount of 
business in the two seasons was identical, and that amount was 
much the highest of any previous season, the nearest approach to 
it having been in the highly prosperous year 1872-73. As 
compared with 1878-79, in which the consumption was only 
2,600,000 bales, an enormous increase is shown. Looking at the 
returns of the foreign trade, we also find that the exports of the 
articles produced were kept up. The exports of cotton yarn and 
twist in 1883 were valued at 13,511,000/., as compared with 
12,865,000/. in 1882. The exports of piece goods again were 
valued at 553533,0001., as against 55,443,000/. in 1882; and other 
cotton manufactures were valted at 7,404,000/., against "7,489,000. 
in 1882. In this last case there is a slight decrease ; but putting 
all the articles together, there is a considerable increase in 1883 as 
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compared with 1882. As regards wool the account is hardly so 
favourable. It is calculated that the amount of raw material left 
for home consumption in the United Kingdom in the year was 
340,000,000 lbs., as compared with 357,000,000 lbs. in 1882, and 
with an average of 362,000,000 lbs. in the years 1874 and 1878. 
Still as compared with recent years, the figure of 340,000,000 lbs. is 
not unsatisfactory, the consumption in the year 1881 having been 
estimated at 320,000,000 lbs. only. It is considered in the trade 
that, as a whole, there has been an increase of activity during the 
year, and what is to be noted with some satisfaction is that Brad- 
ford appears to some extent to have recovered. Messrs. Helmuth 
Schwartze and Co. state that, ‘after resisting what is called the 
‘fashion’ for soft woollen goods for too long a time, the Bradford 
trade has at last come round to it, with immediate success.’ The 
trade reports also speak of the condition of the woollen trade 
during the year as having been fairly normal, and the basis of it as 
both broad and sound. 

“The other leading industry to notice is that of agriculture, 
regarding which the report is that the year 1883 was, on the whole, 
the best for the farmer for a considerable time previous. The 
acreage under wheat was a small one, and the return not 
particularly profitable; but taking the crops all round, the year 
was a good one, and with good prices for his beef and mutton, the 
farmer had fair cause to be satisfied. One result of this improved 
condition of the agricultural districts, we believe, has been a some- 
what better home trade than has existed for a few years. 
Nevertheless, the depression in agriculture has been such of late 
years that one moderately good harvest has obviously not been 
sufficient to restore the tone of prosperity, and although the home 
trade has been somewhat better, it cannot yet be said to be 
altogether satisfactory. Another good harvest would probably 
make a great difference for the better, the conditions being now 
such that a good harvest would tell; but undoubtedly the good 
harvest which would produce all this change for the better has yet 
tocome. What is disappointing to the agriculturist to some extent 
is also a good thing for the country, namely, the unprecedentedly 
low prices of breadstuffs. The farmer at home is not altogether 
dependent on these prices, his main reliance being on the prices of 
beef and mutton, and of dairy produce; still they do affect the 
account somewhat, and all that can be said is that whatever the 
farmer may lose, the community as a whole is a great gainer, 


especially now that the import of these breadstuffs tends to exceed 


largely the home production. 


“ Signs of Declension. 


“The general complaint of the wholesale merchant and 
manufacturer is that production is in excess of the demand, and 
that markets for produce can only be obtained by the extremely 
low prices, which are fixed at the expense of the manufacturers 
and merchants themselves. This is fully confirmed by an inspec- 
tion of the tables of prices of wholesale commodities which are 
published weekly in the Statist. Running over this list, we find 
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that the price of pig iron, which was 47s. 63d. per ton at the end 
of January, 1883, had fallen to 43s. at the close of the year, the 
principal fall having occurred in the closing months of the year. 
Similarly, copper (Chili bars), which was quoted at 65/. and 66/. 
per ton at the beginning of the year, had fallen to 58/. or a little 
over at the end of the year. Straits tin, which ranged from nearly 
93/. to 97/. per ton in the beginning of the year, had fallen to 85/. 
at the end of the year. Lead, which was 13/. 12s. 6d. per ton in 
January, had also fallen to 12/. 7s. 6d. in December; and spelter, 
from 16l. 5s. per ton in January, had fallen to 15/. 10s. in 
December, the price in this case, however, having been somewhat 
lower in the middle of the year. In coal alone of the instrumental 
articles, as we have already hinted, has there been an improve- 
ment in price during the year, the comparison being between 
17s. 6d. in January and 18s. in December for the best Wallsend, 
while the price of 19s. has been touched during the year. In 
chemicals, again, we find that, with the exception of bleaching 
powder, which has almost doubled in price, the chief articles 
have either remained stationary or have rather declined. Oils 
have also rather declined, with the exception of petroleum, 
which is a fraction higher at the end of the year than at the 
beginning. Linseed oil, which was 20/. to 221. at the beginning of 
the year, is 19/. 5s. at the end; and rape oil, which was 37/. at the 
beginning of the year, is 33/. at the end. Among textiles, cotton 
remains much the same in price as it was a year ago, both higher 
and lower prices having been touched in the interval. Flax has 
risen from 22/. 15s. to 27/. 108.; and jute, from the extremely low 
price of 12/. a year ago, has recovered to what is still the low price 
of 161. 10s. Wool, however, has slightly declined in price. The 
decline in the price of wheat is very marked, the Gazetie average 
price being 39s. only at the end of the year, as compared with 40s. 
and 42s. at the beginning; while barley and oats are both lower in 
price. As we have stated, the present price of wheat is, in fact, 
unprecedentedly low, and we have to go back twenty years before 
a parallel can be found. Sugar, which was at‘a low price in the 
beginning of the year, has still further declined, the price for good 
refined West India, which was 2os. last January, having only been 
18s. 6d. in December, and other descriptions having fallen in 
proportion. 

“Thus, taking prices all round, what we find is that although 
a low level had been reached at the beginning of 1883, yet the 
tendency during the year has been to a lower level still. In some 
cases, such as jute, there has been a remarkable recovery, but that 
recovery is from an extreme of depression which had never before 
been known to a level which is still a low one, compared with 
previous experience. It need hardly be said that such changes in 
price imply a very serious condition of things for holders of stocks 
of every kind,—that is, for the merchants and manufacturers. 
Great losses must undoubtedly have been made, and we do know, 
in fact, that such losses have been made. The failures in the grain 
trade at Newcastle and Liverpool, as well as in New York and 
Chicago, have been especially marked. These failures may, 
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indeed, be described as one of the characteristic features of the 
business year of 1883, implying as they do the complete collapse of 
the rings of capitalists who have endeavoured to maintain the 
prices of breadstuffs, in the face of the accumulations of surplus 
harvests all over the world from year to year. It is impossible not 
to apprehend that what has happened in grain may happen in 
other trades. However much the losses may have been distri- 
buted, and however strong those concerned may have been as a 
rule, still the fall of price has been such that many weak firms 
cannot but have suffered greatly, and more failures and troubles 
will probably be the result. 

‘* Another sign of declension is to be found in the bankers’ 
clearing house returns, which for the last few months of the 
year show a considerable diminution as compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1882, such diminution marking, as a rule, a 
falling off in general business. No doubt it is very largely a 
diminution arising from the falling-off in business on the Stock 
Exchange settling days, but it is not exclusively so. During the 
last four months of the year, the decline on the fourths of the 
month alone—that is, on those days which are more peculiarly 
marked as commercial settling days—has been about 10 per cent., 
namely: September, 2,531,000/.; October, 1,194,000/. ; November, 
1,593,000/.; and December, 2,860,o0o0/. So serious a decline in 
the settlings on the fourths of the month cannot but be noticed in 
connection with the symptoms of falling prices already referred to, 
and the general want of tone in business. They seem to herald, as 
we have said, a diminution in the amount of business itself. 

‘¢ In certain trades, it appears also to be distinctly evident that 
a diminution of business is looked for. The reports as to the iron 
trade in this respect are especially unsatisfactory. Measures for 
restricting the output are already being adcopted, and the number 
of furnaces in blast is being diminished. The falling off in the 
amount of shipbuilding at the present time appears especially to be 
the reason for this change. Although, as we have seen, the tonnage 
of ships built in 1883 was as large as in the previous year, the new 
ships coming under construction have not kept up their numbers. 
Messrs. Bost and Turner, reporting as regards the present state of 
‘Glasgow shipbuilding industry, show that there were only 132 
vessels in course of construction at the end of 1883, of an agegre- 
gate tonnage of 194,000 tons, as compared with 209 vessels at the 
end of 1882, of an aggregate tonnage of 326,coo tons. ‘Two eminent 
and experienced shipbuilders, one on the Clyde and one on the 
East coast, it is stated, estimate the tonnage of ships to be built 
this year, the one at a half, and the other from five-eighths to 
three-quarters of that of last year. Possibly these estimates of 
diminished production may be found to be too gloomy. Price 
being a material element in such matters, a reduction of price, 
-which seems now to be inevitable, may also lead to more ships being 
built than would otherwise be built. Still, the present calculations 
and prospects of the trade must be noticed, and they seem to point 
rather to a diminution of the amount of business than to an 
increase. 


x 2 
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““The weakness of the Stock Exchange must also be referred to 
as an element in the general weakness of business. The new issues, 
as we have seen, were less in 1883 than in 1882, and speculative 
securities on the Stock Exchange have considerably declined in 
price. The decline in the speculative securities connected with the 
United States and North America has been especially marked, and 
while we write there are still reports of something like collapse on 
the New York Stock Exchange. All this, while it lasts, tends to 
affect unfavourably the amount of business done. Unless there 
are good markets for securities, contractors and others engaged in 
new enterprises are unable to finance those enterprises, and, 
consequently, the amount of production generally is diminished. 
Orders for new railway iron and other material are not given out. 
in the same way as they would be given out if there was a good 
market on the Stock Exchange for the securities of the new 
companies by whom these railways are to be made. 

“Tn addition to all these symptoms of decline, we must notice 
a certain amount of discredit which has been produced by the 
failures and frauds which have come to light during the past year. 
The failures have not been in any way excessive in number or 
amount, taking them altogether, as compared with any previous 
year; but occurring in certain trades, and affecting leading finan- 
cial circles in the metropolis and the large towns, they have 
produced more than a proportionate amount of distrust. The 
frauds have likewise shaken confidence a good deal. In the spring 
of last year, great irregularities on the Stock Exchange were 
discovered; and subsequently there have been two important 
instances of banks which have sustained heavy losses by the 
defalcations of managers or secretaries who had been speculating” 
on the Stock Exchange, and had taken the securities of the banks 
wherewith to realise the money to pay their ‘ differences.’ It is 
not the mere losses themselves which shake confidence, but the 
fact that leading people connected with such institutions should be: 
found to be engaged in the game of speculation. The fear is that 
the haste to be rich may have demoralised more than the one or 
two people who have actually been found out, and that there may 
be more unsoundness in the financial world than has yet been 
suspected. The general effect is to diminish credit, to make 
people more cautious in lending and in trusting their neighbours 
than they would otherwise be, and thus, in turn, to diminish the 
amount of business, and make it more difficult than ever for 
unsound houses or houses which are merely weak to survive the 
stress of the present moment. 


“The Prospect of 1884. 


‘Proceeding upon these data, it is not difficult to anticipate 
that the beginning of the year 1884 will not be very satisfactory. 
It begins, in fact, in the midst of serious languor and depression, 
and these influences, it is hardly possible to doubt, will continue to 
operate for some time to come. Changes in such matters are very 
slow ; in fact, the depression has come about so slowly, and the fall 
of prices has been so steady and prolonged, that it becomes: 
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impossible to anticipate that there will be any sudden recovery 
very soon. Apparently, business has to go through a more 
difficult time than it has had to go through for some years, and 
for the moment we cannot say that there is a sign of change for 
the better. The most puzzling circumstance of all is the extreme 
lowness of prices. A year ago, we must admit, we were inclined 
to judge, from the extreme lowness of prices which then prevailed, 
that a recovery before long was not unlikely ; but, in actual fact, it 
has turned out that low as prices were, they had not reached the 
bottom, and a further and serious fall, as we have seen, has taken 
place. Recovery, however, is, of course, only a question of time. In 
such circumstances, cheap prices and abundant food must in time 
produce the usual effects. We cannot doubt but that, according 
to all past experience, the continuance of the present period of low 
prices must eventuate ina sharp rebound, such a3 took place in the 
year 1879. It is impossible to predict or foresee at what precise 
date the rebound will come, but, considering the extremely low 
level to which prices have sunk, we should be rather inclined to 
anticipate that the rebound will take place in the course of the 
present year, perhaps before the summer is over. A great deal 
will depend upon the course of the money market, and in spite of 
contradictory symptoms, there is every prospect that money will, 
‘on the whole, be easy. The most contradictory symptom is that, 
for a wonder, gold is being exported to Australia; but this export 
can only be momentary, as it is apparently the result of the great 
growth of business in Australia during the last few years, which has 
caused a demand for money in circulation, and has so diminished the 
cash reserves of the banks that they use the power they possess over 
_the London money market to replenish these reserves. Australia, 
being a gold-producing country, must soon again have a surplus 
from its own supplies, and we cannot anticipate, therefore, that the 
London money market will be permanently affected by any Aus- 
tralian demand for gold. On the other hand, the leading Kuropean 
banks remain as strong, as regards their cash reserves, as they 
were a year ago; and, what is the most satisfactory feature of 
all as regards the future, the New York banks have become much 
stronger in this respect than they have been for several years. The 
reserve in the New York banks at this moment appears to exceed 
by about 4,000,000/. the minimum of 25 per cent. of their deposits 
which they are required to hold, and this reserve seems also to be 
rapidly accumulating. It is only natural, we think, that after the 
great expansion of the circulation in the United States during the 
last few years, there should be a reaction like this when trade 
becomes somewhat depressed. As an effect of this reaction, 
however, money in New York cannot but be easy ; and if money in 
New York is easy, then the tendency on this side will also be to 
ease. It seems quite possible, indeed, that gold may be received in 
Europe from America during the present year, and this will mean 
-a great ease in the money market, until trade again revives and 
there is a new demand for money connected with the improvement 
in trade. Still, the improvement in trade is not yet; and the 
present circumstances, both of trade and of the money market, 
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undoubtedly command the greatest caution to all concerned. 
Before the reaction, which seems fairly in prospect, does come, 
there may be a very difficult time to go through, and all concerned 
should order their transactions accordingly.” 

The Index to the Supplement from which the foregoing is: 
taken is appended as usual :— 


Introduction. 
The Prosperity of the Year—Signs of Declension—The Prospect: 
of 1884. 
Imports and Exports of the United Kingdom. 


Extracts from Trade Circulars. 
(Illustrated with Diagrams showing the Course of Prices.) 


The Iron Trade—Engineering—Shipbuilding—Freights—Copper— 
Tin— Tin Plates — Lead—Spelter— Chemicals — Coal — Petro- 
leum—Tallow—Leather—Turpentine. Textiles, &c., Cotton— 
Wool—Silk—Linen—Jute—Hemp. Food, &c., the Harvest of 
1883—W heat— Rice— Sugar — Tea— Coffee — Cocoa — Wines. 
and Spirits. Wood— Quicksilver—Indigo—Shellac. 


Tabular Appendix. 
Bank Returns— 7 
Bank of England—Bank of France—Imperial Bank of Gler- 
many—Austrian National Bank—Bank of the Netherlands: 
—Associated New York Banks. 


Foreign Market Rates of Discount—Exchanges and Bullion. 


Crearing Houszk Returns— 
London Bankers’ Clearing House Returns—Stock Hxchange 
Settling Days. 


Savings Banks — Pauperism — Bullion — Allotments of Indian 
Council Bills in 1883—Indian Bank Rates—Public Revennue— 
Income Tax—Stock Exchange Securities—Railway Traffic: 
Returns — Railway Dividends— Prices of Wholesale Com-- 
modities. 


Il.—The Present Position of Spain compared with other Huropean. 
Countries. By P. A. Deusoy. (Translated from the “ Journal 
de la Société de Statistique de Paris,” September, 1883.) 


“In estimating a country’s wealth and power, the only true 
standard to adopt is the state of its economic and industrial 
conditions, and its degree of development in industries, arts, and 
manufactures; it is therefore by a review of its statistics that we 
should be guided in forming our conclusions as to its progress or 
decline, and assigning to it its proper rank among other civilised 
nations. By an examination of its economic forces only should 
we be influenced in drawing our deductions as to its actual status 
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and importance, and we should be careful not to attach undue 
importance to its military and naval strength, as the latter can 
only be considered as a secondary factor, an instrument certainly 
for the protection of a country’s wealth, and in the present age 
indispensable, yet proving but too frequently the cause of its 
ruin. 

‘‘ Perhaps less is known of the economic conditions and re- 
sources of Spain than of any other Huropean country, with the 
exception of Turkey and Russia, and yet the commercial history of 
this country, which under Charles V, the descendant of the great 
Catholic kings, was virtually master of Hurope, could not fail to be 
of interest both to the economist and the historian; it would be 
especially interesting to those who are anxious to see Spain 
recover her old prestige and take her place once again in the fore- 
most rank of the great Huropean Powers. 

‘It is matter of history that this country, ruined in a great 
measure by the disastrous policy of Philip II and his successors of 
the Austrian dynasty, sank lower and lower until she became only 
the shadow of her former greatness, and the evil effects of this 
policy and the fatal consequences of the errors of Isabella, Charles V, 
and Philip II were only in a slight degree mitigated by the Bourbon 
‘family compact’ policy. 

‘* At the present day, in the midst of Huropean alliances, when 
we see Spain striving to regain her lost position, and to rank with 
such powers as Russia, Germany, Austria, England, and France ; > 
when we see the rapid strides which have been made of late years 
by Italy, whose regeneration must naturally excite her envy and 
admiration ; the time would appear to be ripe for a study of the 
actual position of Spain, and for the consideration of the question 
of her regeneration and of her progress in all that constitutes 
economic and intellectual advancement. 

“ Before commencing an inquiry into the present economic 
conditions of the country and comparing them with other nations, 
we must call attention to the fact that the statistics of Spain are 
far from possessing mathematical precision, in fact they are to a 
ereat extent in a state of disorganisation, and it would appear 
_ that, in a statistical point of view, attention is only directed to 
certain natural phenomena, and a limited number of social pheno- 
mena, the movement and health of the population, foreign trade, 
mining industry, ways of communication, public instruction, army, 
revenue, and expenditure. The returns themselves unfortunately 
bear upon them the impress of a vice inherent to Spain, and with 
which the chiefs of the service, General Ibanez, Director of the 
Geographical Institute, and the Junta Facultative des Mines are 
well acquainted : this is the system of defrauding the revenue, and 
with this object so falsifying the returns that they are rendered 
misleading and untrustworthy. 

“ The student of Spanish statistics has also another difficulty to 
contend with, the statistics themselves being several years behind- 
hand ; so it will be readily conceded that there were many obstacles 
in the way of bringing to a successful issue the preparation of a 
complete and exhaustive statistical account of the economic con- 
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ditions and resources of Spain, a task undertaken last year for the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

‘“‘ Tt was necessary to work from those isolated and fragmentary 
statistics relating to this country which had appeared from time to 
time, and to revise and complete them by the aid of criticisms on 
statistical works and the writings of the economists Fermin 
Caballero, Fernando Garrido, Meliton Martin, Ruggle, and Ménier, 
and of the geographers Carreras and Monréal. 

‘The geographical position of the country is an eminently 
favourable one; according to the extent of its territory, 195,702 
square miles, including the Balearic and Canary Islands, Spain 
would rank fifth among the European nations. Its area is almost 
equivalent to that of France, which is about a twentieth part of 
the whole European area. A reference to the following table will 
show the areas of the different Huropean countries :—~ 


Sug alee Square Miles. 
FUSS 0 NATO DO gorerscecarthesteo trees, 1,887,713 
ATISELIA- TUT OOTY starcscsenvcsernetevevsoszistes 240,262 
CPOPIOR DY ets ee eth cance shevec ent gue ser inete cance 208,369 
HO aro pre eR ORs Sth BROS oc ad 204,029 
PSTD erect cosets ong cece non see seer ee nae 195,702 
SULKey Wa OURO Me ora secon caerancercsnsactes 139,608 
gD ark Ske RaW Baht ge Lah eH uss Hy 121,305 
PEALY Gites cag aves these cadeucssatesaceanies teens 114,386 


‘¢ Tt will be seen from the above, that the area of the three last 
countries is considerably smaller than that of many secondary 
States. Jf we include these with the above, Sweden with her 
170,928 square miles of territory would take precedence of Turkey, 
and Norway with an extent of 122,820 square miles would rank 
before the United Kingdom. 

“ As regards her frontiers Spain is especially favoured, and 
enjoys greater advantages in this respect than any Huropean power, 
if we except perhaps the United Kingdom and Italy, for on the 
north-east the Pyrenees extend to a distance of 267 miles, and the 
north-west, south, and east are bounded by the sea to a distance of 
1,320 miles, forming an aggregate of 1,587 miles, or about five- 
sevenths of her entire frontier. It will be seen therefore what an 
immense advantage Spain has over the majority of her European 
neighbours in the possession of such an extent of sea board, afford- 
ing as it does facilities for the supply of food for the consumption 
of her population, for the extension of her foreign trade, and for 
her own protection from invasion. 

‘* According to the numbers of her population, Spain would take 
the seventh place, and rank immediately after Italy, as will be seen 
in the table given below. It appears from the figures which have 
been recently published by the Geographical Institute of Madrid of 
the last census taken in 1877, that the number of the population 
then existing in Spain amounted to 16,634,345. The following 
table shows the population of the chief Huropean countries at 
or about the same period, arranged in the order of numerical 
importance :— 
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P Countries. Population. 
HIS HL Re Re acre cha ectonsospehiasiensecans¥itarons 76,250,000 
GOLGI ct itcetcaicnci e ccttteasesost crs 42,727,360 
; gpa Tie a ott ie te MOE LE CRS ee 36,905,788 
Austria-Hungary  ......cccccescsssseees 37)535,000 
- rite die BAe OUibes ceies ss ss'-ceniasnesosrsedte 33,805,419 
Ltalyooenteet es eeairin 27,233,000 
pet: (00 lent led cepa be penen, BELT Ayre Me & 16,634,345 
BBG ROY crs cactus secteve-<acecsschans Stee keen 9,980,000 
“The following table shows in detail the distribution of the 
population in Spain, according to age, sex, civil condition, educa- 
tion, religion, and nationality :— 
Distribution 
t) Total Population. 
the Population. 
= IV LORee Re kOe, eorricnccbuk ch 8,134,331 
BOK woes soesseseeeein LS isto ae wee ielteheee Mien 2 J 8,500,014: \ 16,6345345 
i oe SVOSLCAOIUS vecesecnssess snags te sestsanee 16,181,515 
Domicile ........... OETA GLC bet tant aner vray passe esata 452,830 i 165634345 
WME Ceo cervecaccde da ceetess, 9,079,784 
cape ng VES TTIE crrercocrscktececcoorer:.. 6,450,812 
Civil condition... Widows and widowers ....| 1,103,133 16,634,345 
Not statedas 28 .atsnete: Je. 616 
Able torresid init. 2.50 578,978 
; $ and write ....| 4,071,823 
Education ........ Unable to read, ...<c..iacvsc. 11,978,168 10,034,340 
2 INGE BUALOU ai eects ccctiaig 5,376 
le CARD ONG R ah caso Feat seeas ap ase 16,603,959 |) 
PTE POCESTANIGS ck n.Scnencuccsaene> 6,654 | 
. DEW Ste ee eres tects ete. 402 
Religion .....0.+.. Freethinkers..................00002 ¥ 9,645 r 16,6345345 
Othersitr isi )90% Peek ee 510 | 
Not ataled.nt cpio eSh.-:. 13,1 75uet |) 
fide DAMES ie Neier s. O82. nae 16,591;791 - ) 
® Uoyer is eee Lae Bee, Re, 17,657 | 
; : : POPU OUCE See hes cashes 7,941 
l Nationality... Tale sh OE eA NR 3,497 ¢ 16,654:345 
3 deBry da Chiu cote ede a Mts ee Ae 4,771 
; Others 2 2155... 8,688 
~ 


: “Spain is a country not distinguished by any great density of 
. the population, but she is not so thinly populated as either Turkey 

or Russia. Taking a list of European countries arranged in the 
| order of the density of their population, Spain takes the eleventh 
; place :— 


























Population Population 
Countries. 0 Countries. ty) 
the Square Mile. the Square Mile. 

PSO LPUUPIB Sarena savernstcnstcsenes 475 ULERY TER Sass tut ie noisows 129 
EAU artyoccelecosinntss sven 394. POPLUCRLS fe acceso, Ser2. 116 
United Kingdom ........ 290 SPaditen serrcctenasscsseostesss 85 
EAM te rasececapeseetunsscncosoues 238 PEM OY siststaceos. de nesstsOons 44 
PRTG LY es sade wiostsh tt zee- 205 Gee Oey is. steiner sioybsiepses 71 
2 TES Oe oe 180 PISS a ce chantaetart 40 
PWIOZEFLANG " (.........50050.- 173 PI CLOED gore) s, ckense ce 27 
Austria-Hungary ........ 156 NOE WHY worse cssccvesececncenee 15 
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‘‘The average annual increase of the population in the various 
countries will be found in the following table, and also the period 
in which a doubling of the population may be expected to occur. 
Here it will be found that Spain takes the fourteenth place :— 

















Annual poe ‘ Annual Eb 
Countries. Therenee. of Countries. Tau of 
Doubling. Doubling. 
Per cnt. Years. Per cnt. Years. 
Russia c., oe 1°39 50 Holland (7 .0:2,teik: I°O1 69 
PCOLLBMCL Aa rew es agesnsars 173 53 MS @LUTUIN Batarcsscies sdeneat 0°83 84, 
Switzerland ............ 1°30 OOe ABavaria., wciascimek On7I 98 . 
NOTWAY o..sessssersseessees eo O35 LA KS gan fediosessceteloonky 0°70 99 
Pugland: nc eseooae: 1°29 54 Ital , 118 
(PYUSSI1A, %.cncsrcssoedevbsoas Ls 613 BAD seascape Seno ry yee 
NAKONY “hi decsrsdoters 110 63 Treland. «1... O59 122 
Denmark (ise 1°09 64 AUSUYIA corde e 0°57 1381 
Hungary 3.28.4: 60 1°O 64, Greece. sk es low 
“neni saseens t Of 67 EPANCE tities. come Se i ie 





“‘ According to this table the annual percentage increase of the 
population in Spain is established at 0°70, the same asin Italy. This 
it will be seen is a considerably higher rate than is to be found in 
Austria, and exactly double that of France. Taking next the 
question of births, the proportion to every hundred of the popu- 
lation in Spain is 3°71, or one to every 26°75 inhabitants, while 
both England and France are represented by a rate considerably 
lower than this, and as regards still births, Spain, with a proportion 
of only o°05 per hundred of the population, compares favourably 
with France, Italy, Austria, Bavaria, Prussia, Wurtemburg, and 
Saxony. The proportion of 5°55 illegitimate births to every 
hundred births is lower than in England, France, Austria, Hungary, 
and Germany.. The annexed comparative statement shows the 
proportion of total births to every hundred of the population in 
the principal Huropean countries :— 




















Proportion to Proportion to 
Countries. every I00 Countries. every I0O 
of the Population. of the Population. 
Russias 5°07 BRAID ti aoe eRe 
Hum pary nc ene rae 4°15 DONO Sco. 3°70 
Wurtemburg ................ 4°08 Mngland | scs.ccteaese 3°56 
SAXONY: crepe forsee mamerees 4°01 Flolland...t.ccscneteectenaee a Ae 
Pussies sa ao seo 3°82 Scotland ty ens 52 
AUST + csssscssn qepeere 3°82 Prance~nccousigs beter 2°65 
Ttaly... 25 S..0.s.< eet 3°76 Tveland ta.c cee nceen ee 2°62 





‘The proportion of marriages to every 100 of the population, 
averages about 0°76, or one to every 131 inhabitants, a higher 
marriage rate than is to be found in Italy, where it averages 0°64 





Ee eT Te ee 
~ 
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per cent., but as will be seen in the subjoined table, considerably 
inferior to that of the majority of the European States :— 

















Proportion to Proportion to 
Countries. every I00 Countries. every 100 
of the Population. of the Population. 

UUSS Its cast ststrasetagss tes: 1°04 Wurtemburg. ............ 0°80 
ney fins yu Cos a aEAy owes 0°90 France ...... Sr r Bi 0'80 

SRE A Ss a oe Sa 0°89 BOSE cates sean sou Movsicn ois 0°76 
ESO VRP RELL re, at Nes tatioa ties 0°88 Ital ; 
LSU) SR ene RN 0°85 SE ISSA aaa 0°64, 
MLPA 0. pace sassictnine se 0°85 Scotland were o'61 
SUULN DIRE Bu snnrpes cas eaves cbst>s. 0°83 Probar dls. sicccaspos ssusncnds 0°53 





“The fruitfulness of marriages in Spain is represented by a 
proportion of 4°58 children to each marriage, and a reference to the 
table given below will show that this rate is higher than that of 
Austria, Hungary, England, and France, but lower than we find in 
Ireland, Italy, and Russia :— 




















Proportion of Proportion of 
Countries. Births Countries. Births 

to Marriages. to Marriages. 
PCNA G >. 3.35 datcdea adh cleo: 4°82 SE UR SUA eT iadsist ocardh. Seats 41 
Ley seseneneecenteneeneeneeenee: 4°79 England) .iciceiscseocen 3°98 
ussla Hapa. ceHige code Da cbbade ho 4°72 Anataiarl pe doe hese reo" 3°92 

SPREE EE Pacreestokon sntcoRaptertenns 4°58 g : 

Seiblanid ter aatcm ckceas ASI POE sep es 8G an oF 3185 
Wurtemburg a TONE NA &: 4 3 5 B DVLA arse a asevtceecass cist ct 3 ee 9 
LEI NT ie i foo Ae OE EES: 4°31 FARE TONCO Loew ritetscra -oke- 3°07 





‘“‘' The following table gives the death-rate to every 100 of the 
population, and shows that in the question of mortality Spain 
would compare favourably with Italy, Austria-Hungary, and 
Russia :— 














Proportion of Proportion of 
Connirien. iS wuts 100 Countries, ae a ery I00: 
Population. Population. 

AS sala le ie ae pe a Sc Bh 1°63 SS[UAAD Fares aseccuccacsossa cena 3°01 
DCOLIADE ars.cr.ccscsrcateseonee 2°22 UT Dinca a re 3°06 
Perviancdr ese 7 ha Haigary es seus 3°06 
Sue i ean ee ee 2°30 < 

Prncn 2°69 Wurtemburg _........... 3°16 
Se a eae eres 2°91 AUSEIIA o.seseseeceeseessteens 3°25 
MSBN ALI, crehsdascshenasence fa 2°99 FSSA vic csaarvssackasecepoo%t 3°68 





‘“‘If we compare the proportions of deaths of children within 
the first year of life to every 100 of the population in the various. 
Kuropean countries, we arrive at the following results :— 


wm 
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Proportion of 
Countries. Years. ny ees © 0 
roo Births. 

Pcoblaid 2ec.sssutesne 1855-64 11°9 
°38-54: 14°9 

Hingland.. -<sceaoecter, { 51-60 164 
F °40-59 16°6 
PATOC cracecuteeswteyes 51-60 rae 
Prussia: Bec 59-64, 20°4 
Ttaly toivewscastisseeisee °63-68 225 
RUDGE Ge ccocceceseneseee vere °61-70 24°5 
Hungary peices 64-65 24°79 
AUS TIO Oe eats 56-65 25°1 
PaAKONY: Sica 59-65 2,6°3 
Bavaria) scale 27-60 30°97 
°46-56 34°8 

Wurtemburg ........ { 158 6G ea. 








‘“ As regards the average duration of life, Spain, compared with 
the other Kuropean countries, only ranks tenth, but this may, in a 
great measure, be accounted for by the fact that there is an excep- 
tionally high rate of mortality among children in early infancy, 
chiefly owing to want of care and proper attention, and a disregard 
for the doctrines of health. This infant mortality appears to be in 
the ratio of 24 to every 100 births, while in France it is only 16. 
If this excessive infantile mortality could be diminished, Spain 
would probably be able to compare favourably with France, and 
the probable duration, which is at present about 29 years, might 
be raised to 39 years, the average duration of life in France. If 
we exclude the first period of life, we shall find that the average 
duration in Spain would be about 46 years, the same as in Italy :— 





Average Duration of Life. 





Countries. ; 
From Tateney. | bxelytng 
Yrs. mos. Yrs. mos. 

ngland G2 aeene 40 - Fone 
Ter aInOG a se itesee tees oes 39 10 Bip 
(Prvsst Wo cee ay ecuate 36 «5 BOs 4. 
ltaly See 31 10 47 - 

9 


SPAGN.” cele eeeasaruiee: EE SL 46 





‘“‘ Another advantage which would accrue to Spain from a dimi- 
nution of her infant mortality, would be in the increase in the 
number. of her male population attaining the age of 20; at the 
present time the proportion being in the ratio of 47°02 to every 100 
births, while in Italy it exceeds 53°04, in Prussia it is in the ratio of 
58°06, in France 62‘og, and in England 64°06. 

“We will next look into the question of the producing power of 
the country, but before commencing an inquiry into this subject, it 
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would be well to devote some consideration to the facilities at 
present existing in the interior for easy transportation. On this. 
point a reference to the following table will be useful in throwing 
light upon the subject, as it gives a comparative statement of the 
length of railway lines in the different Huropean countries calculated 
for the period 1878-79 :— 

















Proportion 
Countries. Area. Length of Railways. per 
100 Square Miles. 
Square miles. Miles. Per cnt. 

TELS CaN, BR ey te ppenes 11,370 2,304 20°2 
United Kingdom ........ 121,305 17,092 140 
Switzerland ............00+6. dei 15,976 1,593 9°9 
GROPMDANLY obi heb.d. 2d. 2h anaaes 208,368 18,818 g°O 
PAT CCE cs cate os ens cesoole. 204,028 14,520 i 
CUAL: Aertel et 14,759 897 6°0 
Austria-Hungary ......... 240,262 11,214 4°6 
PE eUP Veer tne see seyoc pitas stank. 124,380 5,098 4'l 
United States...........0000. 3,602,800 79,604 pip: 
POPPED Sac, ldavsacesuceescsseseston 195,702 3,850 1°9 
WOES ANS. cortecenctodlesctes 34,595 611 17 
SNAG OTM peih 210A tccs send, 170,928 2,975 7 
LP a ee ee) ee eee 1,887,713 12,710 0'6 
Turkey in Europe......... 139,608 601 O'4 


“ From the above we find that although Spain only appears in 
the tenth place among the civilised nations of the world, yet she 
still compares very favourably in the matter of her railways with 
two important States, Russia and Turkey. As regards her other 
ways of communication, she is considerably below the Huropean 
level, as will be seen from the following statement :— 


Countries. Ne in 
ID YANO Opt vase ears eaeis te nhnainsc on ccndncsnvstece 3015344 
Wiehe, Kine Mig ira kstowanseteuritescoonreree vee 232,254 
PR yi iccetcet eter ceec ce rtgns tasenssicvasiersengeones 60,123 
UTE ra ads UE an ee eee ee 5554.70 
GENT BI Yair rcs eeryeces tasers yp conisetvsnnstocspee 46,575 
SS Plea Lge 5 aassereeerd complet Rbcosit bdadeedovessveess snore 12,149 
PRIUS ALO reece ret ee eocsscsetnserivacvssctosssssvetese 8,114 


“Of all the productions of Spain, the most important are 
undoubtedly those of her mines. She is exceptionally rich in 
mineral resources, and owes much of the prosperity she enjoys to 
the facility with which she is enabled to supply the commercial 
world with metals and minerals. The following table giving the 
quantities of the production of the chief mineral producing 
countries is based upon the official statistics for the year 1877 :— 
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Countries. Coal. Tron Ore. Lead Ore. | Copper Ore.| Zinc Ore. Ore es 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
United Kingdom ..| 136,629,924] 16,943,194 | 82,063 94,238| 24,772 3,084 70,041 
PP TUSSIO 2 oeepcss0nder0.s6 33,672,025} 2,452,786 | 134,582 336,947| 575,147 | 5,289 — 
PTATACO yi caccsesadorseesces 16,305,827 | 2,426,278 10,962 6,306 7,846 7,174 — 
CL PTOI, ceccreath ones: 13,928,523 234,227 | 11,542 — 44,987 aia 8,810 
Be Be ecrsaencs sone. 652,362} 1,578,150 | 338,867 | 1,387,123| 70,951 | 5,703 15,499 
- Countries. Iron Pyrites. Tron. Lead. Zine. Copper. | Silver. Salt. Be 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
United Kingdom.. 44,608 | 6,707,794 | 62,324 | 6,375 45553 15 | 2,776,026 | — 
BPPUSSIA i oscesesoecesere 100,919 | 1,421,667 | 78,353 | 94,741 8,661 | 112 313,471 | 1,198 
PPATICO cess sinsccaso-ceetes 149,979 | 1,506,827 8,278 | 11,881 6,882 38 593,525 — 
Belgium ....... en eeees 26,207 470,488 wio32 MOT O.a12 25454 | — — oe 
Berd Weert hao sescocve are 1,385,328 46,919 | 80,821 3,780 | 11,221 94 118,876 | 5,542 





‘‘Tt will be seen from the above, that in the production of lead 
and copper ores, iron pyrites, lead, copper, and refined sulphur, 
Spain takes the lead, and ranks second as regards manganese and 
zine ores, silver and phosphate of lime. In proportion to her popu- 
lation, Spain may justly be considered the most important mineral 
country in Hurope, both as regards the extent of her resources and 
the annual value of her productions. As an agricultural country 
she would take the fifth place among the chief Huropean nations, 
as a reference to the following statement giving the proportion of 
cultivated land to the total area of the principal European countries 


will show :— 
Proportion per Cent. of 


ae Cultivated Lands. 
CPOV UBM Osos ia hsaaiet ttecnt dh. Abttnt obec ccbentec tee 69°0 
PES OLE VNTIN Ne nice staseasoruuneses snoukhte~cotenestoneeneee ee 552 
OPA DICO)  tecaths sod) «bests cbrans sine cdo trae sheepecas eee 525 
AGB alert ctennesossu ts aanestohe esenrpranmeensttvastieens aera 38°0 
SSevea gry Wipers waste sa cty i aseccrtansengar crea ences heed erent gat 375 
RAWECZOUIAING ie; vvacssonsssnnenonctedeueayesoacereTiphtten tes 359 
LA BETIS 5 Gores cade oes veined wancetont vpediien bxses ese scecedast ace 33°77 
oe SADT QEATIC We cncasecsseees seed ontesascassetnenndebeshedsdignsaee 24°97 
FRUBSBED <5). cctere-tassensporeesoassosfeiiedereasteberteessnctustees 13°9 


‘‘ A comparison has been made of the average yield per acre 
under wheat cultivation in different countries, with the following 
results :— 





; f : ; 
Countries. Average Produce et es Average Produce 

















per Acre. per Acre. 
Bshls. Bshls. 

United Kingdom ........ 27°19 Norway’ ..:...fteces. ase 12:25 
Holland seseeeeneeeesersecenens 25°38 Austria-Hungary ........ 12°14 
MSel PUM |... ca.-0r- once 20°24 Suteden 1s eee 11°98 
Denmerk’.!.cd:.ee mee 19°33 q ; 
ara nee 0.4... eee 18°04 PROCS | orice terete 11°69 
Roumania and Servia... 16°70 Spain. .c2c: 2 arccstrens. feel LI‘l3 
STOPMANy=.5 ores 16°49 Russia in Europe........ 10°86 
Switzerland...........:.0.0-+. 15°54 Turkey in Europe .... 10°02 
LEAN cit asciogh meee 15°13 Portugals oy ahtaeye acs 8°10 


SS SS ET SS RS ES OS 
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“Tt may be observed here that in Spain the average produce 
per acre exceeds that of Russia and Turkey, and it would be only 
fair to assume that if it enjoyed equal advantages as regards the 
latest agricultural improvements as Italy, Austria, and Germany, 
the yield even of these countries would be surpassed. If we com- 
pare the total wheat production of the different grain producing 
countries we arrive at the following results, and it will be seen 
that Spain ranks third on the list :— 


Countries. ys 
SEP ROD SE Moe on ee Eada agai 34,000,000 
PEUSER ec ececacespcesece Rr adeeeedonsestegatevos ike 26,500,000 
Po TURIN ER ee enC CN wecncasar Patents te eauas sac? 22,100,000 
APETV AI Yel. fv cocens 5 ss 0ccses nach labs ees 13,600,000 
PWT] Rig tc ted» Kee a fox ia Sem oe Uap Saar ee ery Pr 13,200,000 
United K ty dom 25a ie nccecvceeats- saved I 3,000,000 
SEER perce ee tie ose vcstb.. <> saps eaarnnengacsor 12,800,000 


“Spain’s inferiority in the matter of her average yield of 
wheat may in a great measure be accounted for by the fact that 
little attention is paid to a proper system of manuring, the average 
annual expenditure incurred in manuring an acre of land as com- 
pared with other countries, excepting Russia and Portugal, being 
infinitesimal, amounting only, as will be seen in the following 
comparative statement, to about 2d. per acre : — 























Average Annual Average Anuual 
Countries. Cost Countries. Cost 

of Manuring. of Manuring. 

Per acre. Per acre. 

Sa Sa da 

Wagland 4. .2cota.c. 45009 Austria-Hungary ........ 3 10 
Scotland 0... 7a W3 Ttalyaucsc rome icttee 3 3 
Del giuny J... teh Laks. £6002 Germany veces ou 
YBCO. soso, Aoved ceenctend.: ro Vax eg 
Folland”... .24dabteots 9 9 Treland. ssesssssssssssesseenee 
Switzerland.......csesecei.. 9g %6 ccs ghaeaenctncecc cent? cates 
Denmark 2a sot$2.e0 6556 LEE G | ee amen Fe —- 2 
Sweden and Norway.... 4 4 Partucalecacn.i ase = *2 





‘“‘Spain’s importance as a wine producing country will be seen 
in the following statement. Here she takes the fourth place, with 
a total yield of 440 millions of gallons, France coming first with a 
production of 1,082 millions :— 


Gedntisen: Epadatingts 
allons. 
TELEPLECOOEAES ne tteneinartees aks atctestetcaries 1,08 2,400,000 
TRAD TGP ce PAs cbt oct teas envi deleed sit dee 596,992,000 
Avistria- HUN gary .scsswasesepcervasess 572,000,000 
SD AL I o-<cicwstoctuonmowaviernaacmionannetivevriers 44.0,000,0C0 
POPEMRAIIS. Fo rass we tategtee ns con one bate I 32,000,000 
Creve erie tent e. Un csavacsaueren cpus ive _ 88,000,000 
yey 1) Brope. cresisinciecvayssesne 7a 66,000,000 


“Tt has been found almost impossible to obtain any reliable 
data on which to base an estimate of the number of live stock in 
Spain, and we are therefore unable to submit any statement of the 
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relative importance of the different Huropean countries on this 
point, but it is evident from the very incomplete information 
which we have been able to gain, that she ranks much below the 
majority of the more important European countries, and her 
position may approximately be given as seventh in a list com- 
rising Russia, Germany, Austria, France, United Kingdom, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, and Portugal. 

“As regards the volume of her foreign trade she would also 
rank seventh, as we find in the annexed table. Here it will be 
observed that she.is considerably behind the United Kingdom, 
Sweden and Norway, Germany, France, and Italy :— 

































Countries. Imports. Exports. Total. 
£ £ £ 
United Kingdom ........ 3735939,0C0 281,613,000 655,551,000 
Fey MANY <0. sesaesbecneestes 183,770,000 121,640,000 305,410,000 
HEY ANN CO csecesace- teense asus 167,048,000 127,188,000 294,236,000 
TRUSS1 a eee terete 73,085,000 68,593,000 141,678,000 
Austria-Hungary ........ 57,060,000 4.4,080,000 101,140,000 
Ttaly1 5503. )etel tee peti 48,600,000 42,000,000 90,600,000 
hil GPM see ee 3 2 21,647,000 19,195,000 40,842,000 





‘“‘Comparing the aggregate tonnage of the merchant navies of 
the different countries, Spain again ranks seventh in the order of. 

















importance :— 
Countries. Vessels. Tonnage. 
No. Tons. 
United Kingdom ........ 39,291 8,462,000 
OL OD) tects nee 8,248 1,526,689 
IN RN NM eo ocean 7,651 1,319,727 
AROPINSILY sian cso sones se aapuiees 4,804 1,129,129 c 
UE et oY. Dray icon aia Regan 15,419 1,068,131 
Ttaly:tcngecescuniivesueeveseslee! 10,507 1,031,880 
SPAM seectarawesochnti cons deuent 2,402 5375444 
Austria-Hungary ........ 8,226 330,672 
AR are A eee css tdlsian 3,908 382,000 
LG ag 3k rw pemeaner oeen cementite 5,437 262,000 
Turkey in EKurope ........ 230 181,000 
Denmark 8 We seae isizess 3,286 257,419 
SPIOVETUG A veneces se cress nos 575 12 eee 











‘“‘The movement of shipping at the various ports of the kingdom, 
comparing it with France, shows the following tonnage of vessels 
entering and clearing with cargoes, distinguishing national and 
foreign ships, in the year 1878 :— 





Entered. Cleared. Total. 
RSOULYR LINCS Fa a 
National. | Foreign. Total. National. | Foreign. Total. National. | Foreign. Total. 

















France ..|2,949,236]6,953,859|9,903,095]2,608,384) 3,5 77,187/6,185,571)5,557,620] 10,53 1,046|16,088,666 
Spain....| 641,261)1,301,569|1,942,830]1,907,717|2,911,182/4,818,899]2,548,978| 4,212,751| 7,760,729 
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‘“‘To arrive at an approximate idea of the importance of Spain 
as regards her colonial possessions, we cannot do better than show 
in the following tabular statement the extent of her dependencies, 
and the population inhabiting them, comparing them with similar 
returns relating to the colonial possessions of the chief Huropean 
powers. Spain comes third here in the order of: numerical 
importance as regards her colonial population :— 











Countries. Colonial Population. Superficial Area. 
No. Square miles. 
United Kingdom.. 305,448,187 9,766,116 
Holland =s.eaccace 26,718,131 — 
PUTING Sco, Mac aetes 5s 8,055,000 166,306 
JHirantGey.....c..e 6,440,000 m3 6.5 39 
Porvuraly.....2427.0: 3,306,247 604,547 








“We now come to.another question, the importance of which 
cannot be overestimated, the education of the people, and we will 
now consider how the system is organised in Spain, and to what 
extent the education of the masses has advanced. On this point we 
have derived considerable assistance from the education statistics 
published by the Director General of Public Instruction in 1870, 
and we are enabled to judge to what extent the law of the 17th July, 
1857, had influenced the degree of instruction that was attained at 
the date of the publication of these returns. The effect of this law 
was to render instruction compulsory in the case of children between 
the ages of 6 and 9, and it provided for free instruction to be given 
to those who were unable to defray the necessary scholastic expenses ; 
it also decreed that each commune with a population of 500 should 
maintain an elementary school for boys and another for girls; each 
commune containing 2,000 inhabitants was to. provide two schools 
for each sex; and in the case of communes with a population 
exceeding this number, two extra schools were to be provided for 
each additional 2,000 inhabitants; and finally there was to be a high 
school in every commune containing 10,000 inhabitants.. These 
statistics, to which we have called attention above, appeared in the 
year 1870, but in a very crude and incomplete condition, and it was 
only in 1878 that more detailed information was given on the 
general subject of Spanish education, in a brochure published in 
connection with the Paris Exhibition. The author of this brochure, 
one of the heads of the University of Madrid, devoted considerable 
attention in his work to the correction of the many erroneous 
impressions which had hitherto been formed, chiefly through the 
misrepresentations of Manier, on the subject of the system of 
Spanish education generally. The detailed and exhaustive infor- 
mation which he gave was in a great measure identical. with that 
contained in the Atlas Ménier, published about the same time as his 
work appeared. From a review of these two publications, it 
appears that as regards the number of children attending 
elementary schools, Spain would rank ninth among the European 
countries, and if we consider only the seven great powers, it ranks 
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third after Germany and France, but before Great Britain, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Russia, and Turkey. At first it would appear that 
the level of Great Britain and Austria-Hungary is unduly depressed, 
but it must be borne in mind that with the former Ireland is 
included, and with the latter Hungary, both of these countries 
having a much smaller proportion of children attending elementary 


schools than Spain. 


The following table will show the relative 


positions of the different countries in the year 1878, as regards the 


education of the people :— 




































































Countries, Area. Population. Schools. Scholars. Exp pT 
Sq. miles. No. No. No. £ 
Switzerland............00+. 15,976 | 2,759,854 | 7,800 420,000 348,327 
Germany...:..ccasa0t 208,368 | 42,727,000 | 60,000 | 6,010,150 | 5,600,000 
Sweden lhac-ceeaeore 170,y27 | 4,429,713 8,770 615,135 425,680 
Denmark 21 eeone 14,759 | 1,903,000 | 2,909 259,505 213,200 
raves Aken eee 204,028 | 36,905,788 | 71,280 | 4,725,000 24.00,000 
Bel pitta 1s .crcrese-msreee ch Rewie) 5,403,000 8,246 669,192 992,257 
Norway bscd0ienne 122,820 | 1,807,555 | 6,459 215,391 195,562 
Holland %.. 2euceoe 20,727 3,805,456 |. 3,734 444,707 6123328 
SPAIN) Fealengy he aah: 195,702 | 16,634,345 | 29,038 | 1,633,288 1,040,000 
United Kingdom . 121,395 | 33,805,419 | 58,075 | 3,000,000 | 2,600,000 
Austria-Hungary ... 240,262 | 37,535,000 | 29,267 | 3,044,996 2,760,000 
Ttgly = eee 114,386 | 27,238,000 | 47,417 |' 1,931,617 1,080,000 
Greeters :.is;.steeanies 19,339 1,357,894 153973 93,000 116,000 
Portugal Wls..caa see 34,595 | 4,047,110 | 4,513 198,131 81,000 
Russia. theen eerie 1,887,716 | 76,250,000 | 32,000 | 1,130,000 | 1,000,000 
Turkey. i..disneenecitan 139,608 — some — — 
Number Number Number Average 
. of of Inhabitants. of Annual Expenditure. 
Scholars 
-Countries. to every Scholars 
1 tat . Per Per to each Per Per ae 
kat School. | Scholar.f Sehool, | School. | Scholar. rai 
£ Soe | eae 
Switzerland................ sUserae) 394 | 6°57 54 BO MP6 Fes ane 
Germany ican 14°06 712 | 7024 100 OF "58" 27), aos 
Sweden’ .@.ctt ene 13°88 505 | 7°20 40 AS W183) 104 aie ate 
Denmark/a:..ccnbae 13°63 654 | 7°33 89 73 T1L6 (ioe 
Wrante 2 eee 12°82 518 | 7°81 66 $4 110/11 - age 
Belgium )..4..eenes 12°38 655 | 8:07 81 120, /29 <7) 358 
WOrway \ scsosseacgetetene LI'QI 280 | 8°40 33 27° 1167 3 tea as 
Holland it. saben 11°54 $1,035 | 870] 119 164 |27 6)] 3 2 
SPAN: hes easas gerne 9°72 573 | 10:17 56 365113 a4 a es 
United Kingdom ... 8°87 582 | 11:26 52 AS 2) 11 34 2k oe 
Austria-Hungary ... 8:15 $1,276 | 12°25 | 104 94, 118° 24 26 
Ttaly G).-.cn.0eeeee 7°09 574 | 14:09 41 23 — 9 3 
Greece 2). leccud ost eee 6°38 $1,062 | 15°66 67 5 a WW ie aie a 
Portugal ):.::.1.dgemese: 4°89 896 | 20°42 44 18 S02 hg sae 
Rassia. .2400.. aeeee 148 [2,383 |67°47 ] 35 31 117 8) =) 3 
RPK CY -.n0..scssnqemerenieraty — =~ — — — — a 











“Tt will be seen from the annexed table how nearly the fore- 
going statements, which were taken partly from the education 
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statistics, and partly from the brochure to which we called attention 
above, agree with the figures published in the Atlas Ménier :— 





F ion of Child Proportion of 
Seong wis ay Inhabitants unable 


Proportion of 
Inhabitants able to 


Med 1 
Read and Write attending Elementary Schools 


0 
Read and Write 





























only to every roo of pew } to every 100 of the 
Countries. the Population. too of the Population. Population. 
According to | According According to According to 
sae { to the Author of iy! EF 

Ménier. 1 the Brochure. | Ménier. Méuier. 
Switzerland ........ 81°50 15°22 ; 15°50 3°00 
Gerthany ............. 71°00 14°06 | 15:00 14°00 
Sweden ..........00.. 83°25 Te Sothern 13°75 3°00 
Denmark ............ 72°50 BS7624~ Hie 5-00 #350 
[echelon ae 45°49 12°82 12°80 A171 
Lo raining <a eee 36°00 12°38 11°20 52°80 
BNOP WEY. verge ccsb bccn ct 82°50 11g! 12°50 5°00 
LPAI. ch02..c000-2. 67°00 L154 13-00 20°00 
PREIS. he sccre sins. 16°00 9°72 9°00 75°00 
United Kingdom. 46°89 8°87 A411 42°00 
AUIS EE 5. ses sav ge 29°00 8. | 9°00 62°00 
‘ST } yg aes 16°00 } 15 { 7°50 76°50 
PREY Paoncstaihinsncietd 23°50 : 6°91 6°50 70°00 
Uhl ee — 6°38 5°50 80°00 
mortsgal 3.2.0... 20°00 4°89 2°50 77°50 
NEST fan sass cécs00 9°00 1°66 2°00 89°00 
BBE ROY Fp .ds 5k, te. 7:00 — 1:00 92°00 








“In reviewing the statistics of education in Spain, we cannot 
fail to be impressed with the rapid progress which education has 
made since the passing of the law of the 17th July, 1857. This is 
clearly shown in the following. statement :— 























1850. 1865. 1870. 1878. 
Number of schools .... 13,334 22,271 22,711 29,038 


oe scholars... 652,163 | not known 1,200,740 1,633,288 





“This short sketch of the territory, population, and economic 
conditions of Spain, will we think be sufficient to show us that hope 
may reasonably be entertained that in time to come, and probably 
at no very distant day, Spain may again resume her place in the 
councils of the world, and the rank she once held among the great 
powers of Hurope, and we may confidently predict that she has a 
future in prospect full of the brightest hopes and expectations.” 
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IIIl.—The Rationale of Hachange. 
By F. Y. Hocrworrn, HsQ., M.A. 


THE phenomenon which I attempt to analyse is not the property 
of a market which Professor Jevons* has formulated, the unity of 
price, but a still more elementary property, the fact of price; the 
circumstance that one thing is exchanged for another at so much 
per prece, that the total quantities exchanged are just as much as it 
is the interest of both parties to give and’ take at a certain rate. 
For example :-at the rate of gd. an hour an artisan might be willing 
to give just six hours work a day; at the rate of a guinea an hour 
a professor might be willing to give just two lecturesa day. Under 
a régime of perfect competition it is improbable that these workers 
would do twice as much, or half as much, work for the same 
multiple of pay. It is impossible that they should accept now one 
now another of the indefinite number of contracts, which are 
constituted by substituting in the last statement instead of two or a 
half any intermediate factor. But the latter arrangements would 
be quite possible if we could abstract the differentie of a market, 
under a régime of compact between combinations, or other 
socialistic corporations ;f supposing: that artisan and professor 
would rather accept those terms than give up their work 
altogether (seek a new occupation or country perhaps, or be 
supported by charity). 

The origin of this property appears to be twofold. There is 
first, and probably foremost, mere convenience, the difficulty of 
otherwise conducting complicated commercial transactions. The 
obvious advantage of ready reckoning is supplemented by a more 
subtle action of self-interest. It is deducible a priori that, if there 
be two (or mutatis mutandis more) groups of dealers, trafficking in 
two commodities, each of one group free to make any bargain with 
each one or any number of the other group, the finalf settlement 
towards which the play of competition tends, is precisely that which 
has: been above stated. We do not here: with Professor Jevons 
start from the fact of price and’ make a short step to the unity of 
price ;. but starting higher up: from the abstract definition of the 
economic man we reason down to the fact as well as the unity of 

rice. 
: Now the rationale of this-deduction, the reason why the complex 
play of competition tends to a simple uniform result—what is 
arbitrary§ and indeterminate in contract between individuals 
becoming extinct in the jostle of competition—is to be sought in a 
principle which pervades all mathematics,|| the principle of limit, 
or law of great numbers as it might perhaps be called. In virtue of 
this principle, throughout the most varied fields of physics it 
continually occurs that from whatever initial circumstances we 


- * Theory of Political Economy, p. 99. 
+ See the writer’s essay on Mathematical Psychics. 
t Ibid. 
§ Ibid., p. 25, top. 
|| See De Morgan, Calculus of Functions, Hncyclop. Metrop., Art. 41. 
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start, and it may be often added by whatever steps we move, we 
arrive ultimately at the same position. Noris the principle confined 
to physics; it finds a conspicuous illustration in what is called, 
par excellence, the law of great numbers, the law of error, which 
is at least as applicable to social as physical phenomena. As 
the law of error has been sometimes improperly identified with the 
law of competition, it will not be irrelevant to observe that the 
points of union between them are derivation from the mathematical 
principle of limit and application to complexities of human life. 
For the rest they are not in part materid. The law of error is 
derivable from a differential * equation, which is familiar to the 
physicist; the law may be compared to ‘the theorem in the 
science of heat,t that if a given quantity of heat be distributed 
according to any law of distributien over a given small portion of 
an infinitely long thin bar; upon diffusion, ‘the final (or rather the 
penultimate) distribution of heat throughout the bar is the same, 
whatever the initial distribution; expressed by the same function 
as the law of error. The analysis and analogues of the law of 
competition are less familiar. The field of competition may be 
compared to a fanciful system consisting of two groups of particles in 
a plane, each particle tending to its own position of maximum 
(kinetic, minimum potential) energy, and ‘so peculiarly constrained, 
that the sums of thet resolved paths of one set of particles, are 
respectively equal to the sums of the resolved paths of the other 
set; and that, while no particle of one set can move without one or 
more of the other set, no work can be done against any particle. 
Equilibrium, which is indeterminate in the case of a finite number 
of particles, becomes determinate in the limit. Such is the far 
fetched derivation of our second cause. 

How far the first cause has been in primitive times, or is at 
present, supplemented by the second cause it would be difficult 
and it is unimportant to determine. The only corollary which 
may possibly be of practical importance is that where the in- 
definite plurality essential to a market fails, as in the régime of 
federation which some of our socialists aim at, there may fail not 
only, as is now generally§ discerned (not perhaps without the 
instrumentality of mathematics), the determinateness of price, but 
also what is less conceivable, the fact of price.|| 

It remains to inquire whether the connection between mere 
convenience and the more refined calculation of expediency is 


aa = ies See Philosophical Magazine, October, 1883, article on the 


dt dat 


Law of Error, and observe that the right hand member of the fundamental 


equation (1) there given reduces to the right hand member of equation (2) given 
above, when the limits of the elementary errors are small (mern powers above 
square neglectible); the essential condition of the generation of the received law 
of error. (See Philosophical Magazine, February, 1884, p. 138,) 

+ Fourier, Théorie de OO Art. 377. 

ft Say Sx = S€ and Sy = &7. 

§ Marshall’s Economics of Industry, p. 200. Sidgwick’s Principles of Pok- 
tical Heonomy, p. 355. 

|| Op. Walras’s Hlements, p. 352. 
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accidental. No, I submit; the connection is that laws of limit are 
apt to be simple, and simplicity is apt to be convenient. May we 
push the inquiry one step further, and explain the connection 
between the mathematical simplicity of nature, and human 
convenience as a result of evolution ? 


IV.—Record of Family Faculties. 


At the Ordinary Meeting of the Society held on the 15th 
January, the Chairman, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
read the following letter from Mr. Francis Galton :— 


“ Sir,—I beg to present herewith to the Statistical Society a 
copy of my ‘Record of Family Faculties.’ It will be observed 
that I offer prizes to the amount of 500l. to those who shall furnish 
me with the best eatracts from their own family records, as 
described in the book and in the fly-leaf prefixed to it, and for the 
statistical purposes there named. » 

‘*T should be greatly obliged if the Council of the Statistical 
Society saw their way to aid this attempt, by giving publicity to it 
and their implied approval. 

“Yours faithfully, 
‘“ FRANCIS GALTON. 
“The Secretary of the Statistical Society.” 


He said there could be no doubt that the object was a most 
interesting one, and the results might prove very valuable. The 
Council was most desirous of forwarding Mr. Galton’s object, and 
proposed to notice it in the next number of the Journal. It hoped 
that the attention which his communication would receive from the 
members might lead. to an important inerease of knowledge with 
regard to anthropometry, and the physical conditions of English 
society. 


V.—The Fires in London during the Year 1883, and the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. 


Tue following particulars are taken from Captain Shaw’s 
Report for 1883, to the Metropolitan Board of Works, in con- 
tinuation of similar notices for previous years :— 


‘The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 2,630. Of these 337 were false alarms, 149 proved 
to be only chimney alarms, and 2,144 were calls for fires, of which 
184 resulted in serious damage, and 1,960 in slight damage. 

‘“‘hese figures refer only to the regular calls for fires, or sup- 
posed fires, involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, fire 
escapes, horses, and coachmen; they do not include trifling damages 
by fires which. were not sufficiently important to require the 
attendance of firemen; neither do they include the ordinary calls 
for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for further on. 
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“The fires of 1883, compared with those of 1882, show an 
increase of 218; and compared with the average of the last ten 
ears, an increase of 446. 
“The following table gives the result both in actual numbers 
and percentages :— 





























Number of Fires. Percentages. 
Year. 

Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. Total. 

1866........ 326 1,012 1,338 25 75 100 
CF eae 245 1,152 BED. 18 82 Too 
FOS utara: 235 1,433 1,668 14 86 LOO 
su Deane 199 1,373 1,573 13 87 100 
FOS cs. 276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
cg (hence 207 1,635 1,842 ff et 89 TOO 
Bros. 120 1,374 1,494 Ff 8 92 100 
Pesan 166 1,382 1,548 TI 89 10a 
Lee 154 1,419 1.543 FO 90 100 
Te See 163 1,366 5290 Ok II 89 100 
aT Orne: 166 1,466 F632) E II 89 100 
Ve ee 159 1,374 533 fo) 90 100 
i ks ae ad 170 1,489 1,659 10 90 100 
75S sens 159 1,559 1,718 9 91 100 
(ee 162 1,709 1,871 9 91 100 
olen. 167 1,824 1,991 8 92 100 
to ean 164 1,762 1,926 9 91 100 
LOB ahaa 184 1,960 2,144 g 91. 100 





‘‘The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1883 has been 112; and the 
number of these in which life has been lost has been 29: 

‘The number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 
176, of whom 137 were saved, and 39:lost their lives.. Of the 39 
lost, 13 were taken out alive, but died afterwards in hospitals or 
elsewhere, and 26 were suffocated or burned to death. 

SD * * * * 


“The number of calls for chimneys has been 4,383.. Of these 
1,501 proved to be false alarms, and 2,882 were for chimneys on 
fire. In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but only 
of firemen with handpumps. 

‘‘The number of journeys made by the fire engines of the 
55 land stations has been 29,850; and the total distance run has 
been 67,850 miles. 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been 28,998,078 gallons—in round 
numbers nearly 29 million gallons, or about 130,000 tons. Of this. 
quantity, about 67,000 tons, or rather more than one-half of the 
whole, was taken from the river, canals, and docks, and the 
remainder from the street pipes. 

“During the year there have been 12 cases:of short supply of. 
water, 28 of late attendance of turncocks, and 4 of no attendance,. 
making altogether 44 cases in which the water arrangements were 
unsatisfactory : but, notwithstanding this, | am bound to say that 
all the water companies have used the greatest efforts in their 
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power to serve us, and that our best thanks are due to them for 
their exertions. 

“‘ T have also to express my obligations to the Metropolitan and 
City Police, both of which bodies work with us and for us with a 
cordiality and zeal beyond all praise. We are deeply indebted to 
these admirable forces for their unceasing co-operation, to which 
we attribute a large portion of any success we have attained. 

‘“ The strength of the brigade is as follows :— 


“55 land fire engine stations. 
12 street stations. 
127 fire escape stations. 


4 floating © 
2 large land steam fire engines. 
.40 small x 


87 six-inch manual fire engines. 
37 under six-inch manual fire engines. 
‘147 fire escapes and long scaling ladders. 
3 floating steam’‘fire engines. 
2 steam tugs. 
5 barges. 
61 hose carts. 
“14 vans. 
12 waggons for street stations. 
2 trollies. 
2 ladder trucks. 
$88 firemen, including ‘chief officer, second officer, superinten- 
dents, and all ranks. 


““ During the year there has been a large development of our 
telegraphic system, and we have now the following lines of com- 
munication in complete working order :— 


45 telegraphs between fire stations. 

18 telephones ss 
1 direct fire alarm .,,, 

23 alarm circuits round fire stations with 151 call points. 
4 telegraphs to police stations. 

‘r3 telephones >A 

16 telegraphs to public and other buildings. 

43 telephones 5 

12 direct fire alarms ,, 


‘“‘ The number of firemen employed on‘the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present '108 by day and 253 by 
night, making a total of 361 in every twenty-four hours; the 
remaining are available for general work at fires. 

“Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1885 is unusually 
large; but considering the risks to which all ranks have been 
exposed, and the way in which the work has been done, it cannot 
be thought excessive. This list is generally heavy.” 

* % * % 

The following particulars (a, b, c) are obtained from the tables 
appended to the report :— 

(a) The fires classified according to occupations, arranged in the 
order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- 
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pose of comparison, the corresponding figures for the three previous 
years :— 





Number of Fires. 




















Number. Occupations. Rene ai >: ae ae 
1883. | 1882.| 1881.] 1880. 

EM Fe ELPLY bE OMB E Se ytires- ca Ancmrdestteceascoveh gros toss 440 | 423 | 427 | 342 

PM ee OE SITIO error Pe atest ee nare rete near teanc te 256 | 285 | 236 | 247 

Shi ev icttighersrl Ae Pal ANS ees. 65 58 68 53 

AP TAD VC COMOUTIIER cna snconepnankiupseracionnthonassnare 48 | 30 32 40 

By RrCHSBO: NOUSGRD. om test el acca en Basan Bverssis esau 46} 31 33 3L 

RMR TOCA RR eter ter Rec iocae sick a tshneionss 42 | 44 33 39 

RA aE OTS ever Seen re wie ned cas pivbeasernsohncrsiesstartoveens Aor he AL ae 30 

Sep rucrse crete se ee en ce she SF kip: 34 

9 | Greengrocers and fruiterers ...............ceee 34.| 26 23 16 
10 | Confectioners and pastrycooks.............0 gz74y 19 9 15 
11 | Under repairs and building ..........0.......0.0 eye yy 25 24 
2 MBN OPA cee cance Goss rade ee Redeem thscessaesvces> 30 | 23 16 21 
a3 -DO0b ANd. SOO WEG RGES.. sc detasyuictevec costes’ varan ss 30 | 36 30 49 
Wee PG AU GE Se retreat tac rcseers ctsicedenrantnatonsspteesesses eho bi nda ie 9 23 
i> Cabinet makers’ wows eke: 28 30 38 27 
16 Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters .............0. 27 28 26 33 
ny 0 ig Warehouses te i ket Be nS csinanss ry, 13 12 12 
18 Milliners and dressmakers  .........ccsseeeeceeees pe) 12 5 9 
BENE el OL SCOOTER ESS gic su od aco eccucastenterecticice-nsrencane- Te roe |e es 19 17 
20 | Booksellers, binders and stationers ............ Z1 26 24 23 
BAS ep cershiop Ge peray -. cowie aye Neer eleestasoeres: 19 8 19 15 
22 | Furniture makers and dealers .................... 17 he 1G 19 14 
23 { Chemists, and laboratories for chemical } 161 13 P 8 

PUT DOSER eet st teseaee co strdcsemasley apenuedinns 
PAD COP ON ACA ONS sian. PeOeshises a dnckcsndindas the desdnansancs 1G; ea kO 16 13 
TM RR COR Oe 2 eas he navpenhabagilhnnsseseden- LG) ersG 24 16 
26. | Engineers and machinists..................-000- Per yee se 14 11 
DiC AM RUT WV ELY SR Givsssceeteiens caseanteusanremooensad conssvsabensinss a we! 9 10 
Carpenters and workers in wood (not 

28 { oe TAK CEA) Sots lnjegaesness, saades Lag Oe be 
Boe RELY OTN enc eat cls van Sao ceatnateeeaecedet ote dnontint'aciens 14 5 2 4, 
BOMEP rinters Lil letaadin tee Mill Matitidevsbease P4 jie 22 18 15 
Bl eerie Hutehiersssa.colen sor cen vote tele bAda Hues oesi 13 i 4 a 
OM WR) VORA ees hates ston dane caesecsesihas: vabedgonmedvotens dase + is 8 3 2 
Bee TEM IBHMON MENT rivsresahesseastages heres chagvedadsorenesiosene 13 8 8 8 
34 | Hotels, including club houses .............00. Porier rs 23 18 
Be LAEVRLTRCL VLG et ee oe ea een sina anion 13 11 10 10 
36 | Looking glass and picture frame makers..| 13 8 I 9 
37 MOL eae Nh VOOM SN opel cs acess shaven veoooes. 13 19 18 22 
Per IL WOCCU Morb shotse aun concatenate dees cowes eave ses. 43 bee2 31 14 
39 China, glass, and earthenware dealers........ pe 2 VI 9 
Ae ibs LPO VISION: DEOTC AN id, - cy soos caves stbaDoendeapsnnsnces- 12 7 8 11 
41 STEN CIC IRR Site eee gs Ce Wie: SR, n- 12 21 13 12 
MMR UD DOVS COL CEGE $0) soscgs 0 tsa vcsie het is meneneoney ied. 12 6 4 9 
Bee CEVA CEO EG coy usc Web ces dene ocesste inde ooaeay «Sev aer. II 4, 16 10 
44, | Marine store clealers ..............:.006 Bev orsah estas II 5 6 5 
45 | Tinmen, braziers, and smiths .............0000- II 6 4 4 
A edt APMIS BEG bs 239) tata. cvovce cenvahooaghenaeses ve onthe 10 8 20 31 
BFE be Warron8-OMGDS TOR, 2 selsccccknlors sendeapesseviens 10 | — 4 4 
A8..| Wardrobo. dealers. .isssiscsssrcosvorsovcessonenceoosse: Io} 13 5 3 














Remainder, varying from g to 1 ........ 465 | — — -- 
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(L) The fires classified under the causes to which they have been 
assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :— 





Causes. ey Univer 

of Fires. 
MLSE WH, teensseascendetsoadasousouesabaenedpacven}dentnenayishecen tan tram cate te acne Meende ares tetera: 575 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights (thrown COWN) ....ssscssecscrereesessercserseneesecs 396 
By TAS (HL VATIOUS, WAYS) , geese deooesutsessarccccsuscavedanepcetelece tone@end?ecieackeeaeanteipant mates 208 
A. Sparks frone fires; €66, \ v.s-.disnnvasssveseashetenectssseie= ahi audene eat ady4 shy iota peave anaes 166 
5. Defective, or improperly set—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, &c. 141 
GB.. Candles? s..gsusssatersoqesss ass oesspavansavebueateenttveortasecs\vecnstcpdentaede’ itemes teas dati eeeeaers 115 
7. Overheating of—fiues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, &C. ........sseseesees 109 
8. Children playing, with tre Tienes, Gola) 'oco...cesceseectsssesten spescetbuaner neerermes 93 
9. Hot ashes | 5... Sis g teisgtnt es tesett cess Seas tecenaiunssekedssns iste. ocnesesesy= sheng reas 61 
10. Hou} flmes. 6... Gieccass: 4 consshcpcoesapcapescesterssencoaieesbose amet ivmeas -seanaruoveerecpaaieanes 53 
11, “Airing linen. and drying stove wate c eee ete ptr Sone oon eat z 
12. Boiling over, or upsetting of fat, pitch, Ge. 0.0... sccsseescorassssecoseseoerens 37 
13. Lucifer matchegeiic.ccctavborcctirtrses aiboarete cheese eeeseepemeentc sy area cman taaead 27 
14. Lime slaking by rain and otherwise  ..............+ savonhsusspansirvicns oppnscSeagarstetge’ 20 
15, ‘Amoking tobacen: © <.. gaesssecpeinccssscsnsndstevsnoceses dazessusverches /+oseeeaieame aun aie 19 
16. Spontaneous 1M OMe 52. ecpsadenparsvaree deepwlneenicidatban Sete tees alates aes 18 
17. Spirits, or vapour of spirits, in contact with flame o....... eee eseeseeeees 16 
18. Doubtful - be.. sieved cceerecosiensee tenet sev -oveiteunectenececnceteveme seer ate crteeeenmmmnred fe) 
19. Mriction of (machinery wrmtcse re veete-:ciaen wane eae ee pc oar eee 6 
20. Mire, clothes aoming an comtache witht 2..25cc..:01scs-<5<iepessnpned priehapine Rete 5 
21. HOt Coke 5B ie Leste ccireo ence eanrrespaaaseenes ead dee neiies eek eae ee oe 4 
22. alncendiaripgin “gig. s.cR. sfics eben eee law en teem eee ates 5 Nec eet ate 4 
Miséellanéous, varyiny. frome ston ycsieviiaetie i aeteresotelccaree eae nt menue 1g 
otal ance ei an ees 2,144 
—— 


(c) The following table giving the totals of the fires for each 
day of the week for the last ten years, shows on the average that 
the largest number of fires occur on Saturday and the smallest 
number on Monday. The annual average number of fires for the 
last ten years is 1,757 :— 





Years. | Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday.) Friday. | Saturday. | Total. 




















so 


1874...) 222 228 2.28 195 240 231 229 1,573 
7B....1) 200 203 231 227 2.36 209 223 1,529 
"76....1| - 2760 218 2.26 235 242 221 230 1,632 
"Tid ORGS 218 212 224 243 216 228 1,533 
°7S..1b 260 193 271 234 214 236 253 1,659 
ed bee 212 231 257 264 251 268 1,718 
*80....) 288 262 263 259 254 266 289 1,871 
"OLA 270 267 315 288 279 253 319 1,991 
"S25: ahs 246 2.96 267 281 274 294 1,926 
"83...4° 207 334 309 318 269 295 322 2,144 


i i 


Total...| 2,509 | 2,379 2,872 2,504 2,522 |2,452 | 2,638 |17,576 
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ViI.—German Interature of 1882 and 1883. 


Tue following is taken from the Publishers’ Circular of the 
15th February, 1884 :— 


“Systematic view of the literary productions of the German 
bookselling trade in 1882 and 1883, extracted from the Bérsenblatt: — 

















1882. 1883. 
1, Collections or sets of works—literary history, 
bibliography ..ecscecsesecsscersssnseessenseeneeee } 365 aeh 
RERPI YG d chs teak Moose acdaaavde sagt soringt 

ADT Ey pete nehe take eid SU ire ong ieee Ue y aS | 1373 1,504 
3. Law, politics, statistics, trade ...........sssseeee 1355 1,301 
VOC ICIS. VOLGTIUAI «0.5; coon dety cshp arms tee aagginseocb oe ) 847 922 
5. Natural history, chemistry, pharmacy ............ 799 832 
Rae TLC Yt cress toe oo ete e eee eerucsctvedstnanee cages 158 142 
7a, Education, German school-books, physical : Fe 1,691 

SCUIPANERII IG : TALIS, 1 Ae EL ho ee 
MeO YErMDOO KBr, 5. Phas cigs db dgeiget oun | 404, 386 

8. The classics and oriental languages, anti- 

an 559 609 

CRUIEIES; ATP UN OLORY 620 gap sestgayysnsitoras cn srxescu: } | 
9. Modern languages, old Gierman ......0....... cee 487 501 
10. History, biography, memoirs, letters................. . 783 795 
LE Geography and: traye) k.. 2.0077. caGdeeGhlewisls.. dae 370 ; 290 
12. Mathematics and astronomy ........ccssscceseaeeeees 190 221 
ee eR VV AM HDI OLO OY too or cata rnnatasseoag tee Son soca ect aac 345 366 
14. Mercantile science, technology  ............:csceseee 675 671 
15. Engineering, mechanics, mining, nautical........ 365 482 
18 P Sportiand forestry) 2.000) pon ad 99 98 
17. Domestic economy, agriculture, gardening .... 388 337 
18. Belles lettres, novels, poems, drama, Ke. ........ 1,260 1,207 
19. Fine arts—painting, music, &c.; shorthand.... 529 615 
20. Popular literature, almanacks............. cee: 634. 724 
AMDT OE MTSOMIOY. ciicescs cooccc cases sa, bccn i spstecoonansde ostpeavosss 28 28 
22. Miscellaneous _.......... so SORE Me A PR Ble oe 416 370 
Pier ee NREL LNG cots cesta cats esha on sian cio sdsvandieua caratisesannatenosonsea oad¥ck 355 329 
AN CVE 2.) 3 OEE Es Ree eae 14,774 14,802 





VIL—English Interature in 1883. 


Tue following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of the 31st December, 1883, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


‘“‘ According to annual custom, we present to our readers in our 
last number for the old year an analytical table of the books pub- 
lished during the last twelve months, from which it will be seen 
that the new issues of 1883 exceeded those of 1882 by 754 volumes. 
This may in itself be accepted as. a satisfactory indication that 
there has been a progressive movement in trade circles during the 
year, and that a demand for actual novelty in literature is making 
itself felt. If we turn to the relative number of new books in the 
various departments of literature represented in our table, we find 
that theology, under which are included sermons and _ biblical 
works, numbered 704, or more than one-sixth of the total of 4,732 
books ; juvenile literature, including tales, stands next with 741, 
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also more than one-sixth; educational books, including classical 
texts and philological works, stand next with 556, more than one- 
eighth ; history and biography account for 414, or one-eleventh ; 
books on the arts and sciences and illustrated works stand next 
with 354, one-thirteenth; and novels, tales, and other forms of 
fiction claim 349, an almost similar proportion to the whole; year- 
books and annual volumes of serials number 315, one-fifteenth ; 
belles-lettres, essays, and monographs number 256, one-eighteenth ; 
records of voyages, travels, and geographical research are repre- 
sented by 210, one in every twenty-one; and then follow in order 
miscellaneous issues, including pamphlets other than sermons, 199 ; 
books on political and social economy, trade and commerce, 187 ; 
medical books and surgical treatises, 163 ; and works on law, juris- 
prudence, &c., 139. AS compared with 1882, the largest actual 
increase is in belles-lettres, essays, &c., which rose from g2 to 256; 
next stands educational literature, with 556 new volumes against 
435 in the previous twelve months, a rise of 121; next in order 
there is a rise of 108 in theological books and sermons, which 
stood at 596 in 1882 and 704 in 1883; then there is a growth of 
go in books on the arts and sciences and illustrated works, which 
numbered 354 in 1883, as compared with 264 in 1882; of 87 in 
law and jurisprudence, showing a rise from 52 to 139, and history 
and biography from 361 to 414. The increase in the issues of novels 
and general fiction is limited to 43 volumes. The only branch of 
literature which shows a falling off in the number of issues is in 
poetry and the drama, which stood at 158 in 1882, and fell to 145 
in 1883. The general total of new editions shows an increase of 
267, the figures being 1,146 in 1882, and 1,413 in 1883. Of this 
increase nearly one-half, 105, comes under the head of novels. 

“The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes; also new 
books and new editions :— 








1882. 1883. 
Divisions. New New New New 
Books. | Editions. Books. Editions. 
Theology, sermons, biblical, &c............... 596 193 704 208 
Educational, classical, and philological...) 435 90 556 135 
Juvenile works and tales............cceseeeeee: 727 2,60 741 198 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ................ 306 124 349 229 
Law, jurisprudence car: ranaen sctercine-? 52 23 139 84 
Political and social economy, trade and 145 44 187 38 
COMMETCE ah. sw S ee ecto tes ee 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 264 80 3854 137 
Voyages, travels, geographical research ..| 204 40 210 75 
History, DLOpTA PD. hoe sv cqersaspsitensoteenrenanes 361 gi 414 122 
Poetry’ andthe Gpanmgat.e sesciceskesest-aleseovene 158 23 145 14 
Year books and serials in volumes ........). 255 14 315 12 
Medicine, surgery; aie) b.-catpnsstsbee cues -aarso ie 119 58 163 go 
Belles lettres, essays, monographs, &c. .... 92 14 256 48 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, } 264, - 199 7 
NOL BELONG risers eeieavareasixgesoaniastys ences 


3,978 1,146 4,732 1,413 
5,124 6,145 
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2 a a SR SSSR YR DNS RST SES SSS ES ST RRS SST UE TS nem 
Total of 


Subjects. 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.) July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. eee icetaat 
for the Year. 


i | | | | | | | | eS ESS SST 


Theology, sermons, | | *34 
DaOHOAL! COST cress | LT 


_ Educational, classi-} | 44 ¢ 
cal, and philo- +/ + 8 
BO DICAL as Scdovsneesss 

Juvenile works and | | *20 
Sa ia Severna + 2 
Novels, tales, and] |* 
other fiction ........ + 
Law, seer oar hes 
“cos Oyen inae Seer tem a I ig: 
Political and social) | 1 
economy, _ trade +1 
and commerce .. 
Arts, science, and | | *13 


illustrated works f/f 4 


Voyages, _ travels, 
and geographical 
BTOSCOLCH.i...cc.0ce reece 


History, ce | a1y 
&e. 7. 





Sapiede Pvtvstoneersic 3 
Poetry and the||* 1 
PS 0 gore stag + 
Year books and] |*26 
serials in volumes f|f 1 
Medicine, eae ra 
_ Tope pees eee a + 6 
Belles lettres, Soca sian 
monographs, Xe. t— 
Miscellaneous, in-] | % 9 
cluding pamphlets, 
not sermons............ 


ww 





Ae 





38 
17 


20 
13 


5 
1 


30 


14 


27 
23 


iy 


18 





39 


14, 


14 


12 
10 


207 | 493 | 310 | 462 | 554 








58 
L7: 


30 


lel 0 





40 
11 


18 de 


15] 


12 
12} 5 


21 
3 sb 


PEG 7 
2g t 


552 | 458 


32 | 
19 


15) 











46 | 100 | 133 
9) 24} 35 


47 
12|,,7|,. 8 


54| 67 
20} 13 


120 
15 


21; 48 
ay 19 


184 | 142 
36 | 24 


22 
21 


49 
14 


59 
30 


27 
13 


Go 
i 
wa 
fop) 


30 
Z2)2° 0 3 4); 4 


44 
16 


39 
Die, Oe Oe) Zee 


15 
a1 ey | 


75 
dl 


29 
— 27) 6 





14 85 
2)— 1 Lig 2 


OM ped ESB eae 
(Aiay rere Cae 


28 
12 


14} 16 
AN 2 tron Bob SB aeeeG 


16 
Lb 2)ec3) aE 1 


353 378 | 503 | 847 |1028 


414 
122 
145 
14 
315 
12 


163 
90 


256 
48 


199 
23 





225 


491 


285 





* New books. 


+ New editions. 
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VIII.—* The Progress of the Working Classes in the Last 
Half Century.” 


In consequence of the great demand for copies of the Presi- 
dent’s last Inaugural Address, the Council authorised its separate 
issue in advance of the December number of the Journal, in which » 
it appeared in due course. The Council also gave its Author 
permission to reprint the Address for issue in a more popular 
form, and this has been done through Messrs. Bell and Co., with 
the following introductory note attached. 


NOTE. 


The accompanying Paper constituted my Inaugural Address as 
President of the Statistical Society, Session 1883-84, and was 
read at the Meeting of the Society on 20th November last. It is 
now reprinted from the pages of the Society’s Journal, with the 
omission of one or two preliminary remarks on matters un- 
connected with the main subject of the address, and with one or 
two verbal amendments which this omission has made necessary. 

I have to thank the Council of the Society for their permission 
to reprint the Address in the present cheap form. 

The suggestion to publish the Address in this form has been 
made to me by several friends, and I have especially to thank 
Mr. Gladstone for the following letter, which he has kindly per- 
mitted me to publish :— 


“ HAWARDEN CastLe, CHESTER, 
“28th December, 1883. 
‘“ Dear Mr. GIFFEN, 

‘‘T have read with great pleasure your masterly paper. It is 
probably in form and in substance the best answer to George; 
and I hope it may be practicable to give it a wide circulation. 

“ Might I ask for another couple of copies. 

‘* Believe me, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“WwW. EH. GLADSTONE.” 


In complying with these suggestions, I desire to add, on my 
own account, that I hope the facts stated in the Paper will be of 
use apart from their bearing on a particular controversy. The 
question as to whether the masses of the community are improving 
materially and morally is of general scientific interest; and any 
fair contribution of facts towards answering the question should 
be helpful to the student in more ways than one. My chief regret 
has been that I have not had more time to devote to the subject, 
which would repay a more ample investigation. 

R. GIFFEN, 
17th January, 1884. 
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IX.—Additions to the Inbrary. 
Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 31st March, 1884. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





Argentine Republic— 

Annuaire Statistique de la Province de Buénos-Ayres, 
publié sous la direction du Dr. Emile R. Coni. 2° 
année, 1882. (Contents): Territoire, Climat, Popu- 
lation, Administration, Instruction Publique, Justice, 
Prisons, Police, Culte, Bienfaisance, Salubrité Pub- Ty Hh Ree 
lique, Agriculture et Elevage, Commerce et Naviga- Ss ae 
tion, Industrie, Salaires, Voies de Communication, 
Transports, Postes et Télégraphes, Revenus, Haux 
Publiques, Drainage, Service Militaire, Terres, 
Hdifices, Appendice. Ixxi + 463 pp., maps, la. 8vo. 
PO COME THOM CES tetas in sa siidas psceiskahuberianiasie ure) 

Departamento Nacional de Higiene. Boletin Men- The D t t 
BUR OMe le NUMA LOOGL cceriectibnrrr elt Aecieciustiess } SE Daa 

Buenos Arrrs— 

Bulletin Mensuel de Démographie de la Ville de—. 
2° Année. Nos. 12, 15, 1883, and Résumé for 


Statistical Bureau 


The Statistical Bu- 


1883 mee 
Datos mensuales de la Hstadistica Comercial. | Argentine Legation, 
Ajo 1883. No. 16, Afio 1884, No. 17. 8vo.... London 


Austria and Hungary— 
AvUsTRIA— 
Nachrichten tiber Industrie, Handel, und Verkehr, 
aus dem Statistischen Departement im k. k. |p, Bashete 
Handels-Ministerium. Band 26. 4 Heft. La. i 
POM LEGG. verses ceatccrsatsecdabeccaftasWintecccsesatssscasarcccageaee 


Waaren-Ausfuhr aus dem allgemeinen Oester- ) 


reichisch-Ungarischen Zollgebiete im Jahre 1882. | m,. tmyerial Cental 
IV Band. 9 Hefty La. dito, 1888) scsi TOBA RIE EDD Sete 
Waaren-Durchfuhr durch das allgemeine Oester- ak 
reichisch-Ungarische Zollgebeit im Jahre 1882. | ES 
IV Band. 4 Heft. La. 4to. 1883  scscssssoo 2. 
Hunaary— 


Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn. Wilfter Jahr- 
gang, 1881. Hefte VII, XIT. Zwolfter Jahrgang ; 
1882. Hefte III, VI,TX. La. 8vo. 1889 ......... | 1@ Royal Hunga 


, ; rian Statistical 
Magyarorszig Ardforgalma, Ausztridval és mas 


Orszigokkal. Fuzet, 8—12, la. 4to. Budapest, vipat ts 
1883. (Monthly Trade Statistics) ........cc eee ) 
Praauy. Bulletin hebdomadaire dela ville de Prague| The Statistical 
et des communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) .... Bureau, Prague 


Dr. E. Janssens, 


daire de Statistique, Démographique et Médicale. Biaionis 


Belgium. Virie pe Bruxewirs. Bulletin ascii 
PPR AE NUMA DOLE Vitssscececrver oatuaset tyes ak ach cae ani deh cgacvddivvesvens 
Bulgaria. Résultats Généraux du Recensement de la] The Statistical Bu- 

Population du =y Janvier, 1881. 4to. Sofia, 1884... f reau 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs, 4to. Shanghai. 
I, Statistical Series. No. 2. Customs Gazette. 
Tuly—September, 1883 rcscccsssscceseenecereeseans Sir Robert Hart, 
IIT. Miscellaneous Series. No. 6. List of Chinese K.C.M.G. 
Lighthouses, Light-vessels, Buoys and Beacons 
Tor LABAL LECH UAAUG .. inisssssssnsaronszsir esse dessins 
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Donations—Contd. 

eer ———eeEEEEE—_—_—_——————— 
Donations, | By whom Presented. 

I 


Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 1 Hefte. 1884] The Danish Political 


KjObemhavnr ....sccesecseeccsessessecseeseceneeneennersneneesscnsssssenesesssesssens Economy Society 
Egypt. Le Commerce Extérieur de l’Egypte pendant | TheDirector-General 

Vannée 1882. Diagram, 4t0. 1883... seeesseeteretens of Customs, Egypt 
France— 


Bureau des Longitudes. Annuaires pour les ans 1869, 
1870, 1872, 1875. Avec des Notices scientifiques. 
DBI.) Sicesnassuen noeg sree (osgannidtess sea MeMcTRMENas-Seeastvorssaresnesasts 
Exposé de la Situation de Empire présenté au Sénat 
et au Corps Législatif. Novembre, 1869. Sm. folio 
Navigation Intérieure. Cours d’Eau Administrés par , Henry B. De Jouy, 
VEtat. Relevé du Tonnage des Marchandises par Esq. 
Classe et par cours d’eau . . . pendant l’année 1857. 
AV WE ro RPee tre Tn WS rcticea sh et eros te heed ic Oe 
Rapport sur les Opérations des Sociétés de Secours 
Mutuels pendant les années 1876 et 1880. (2 vols.) 
Tia,, AGO, ditcscenee- sates Mae ekeeameepse tees: ence ca ete tee orion tana cae J 
Bulletin de Statistique et de Legislation comparée, : 
Decembre, 1883__J; anvier, 1884. eallaeat Mat ised : ace M. A. De Foville 
Ministére del’ Agriculture. Bulletin. 3¢année. No.1.) The Minister of 


Plates, la. 8v0. Paris, 1884: ........sccsesscsseecsereosrensonsees Agriculture 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—.] The Ministry of 

Novembre, Decembre, 1883—Janvier, 1884 Ee eae Public Works 
Vaal OEE tees ee ee ee a SD ee 


Municipal d’Hygiéne. Decembre, 1883—Janvier, 


Fevrier, 1884 ......cssssessrsesssadecsressscsscasserssvecnsersnonessoniuse 


Vittr pe Retms. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau 
The Bureau of 
Hygiene 


L’Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers.) \ The Editor 


avis ears eee goed nasa ne sna Sabernobhesv 4hteeais ameoerunes tens 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 
Partie Littéraire. Dec., 1883. Jan.—Mar.,.1884.... 


,  Wéchnique. Dec., 1883. Jan:—Mar. 1884... 2 
Révue Géographique Internationale. 8° année, 1883, 
Nos. 97 et 98; 9° année, 1884, Nos. 99 et.100 ........ u 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—.) 
J Te ar OL a ieee ee ans erence ety ar scanned 


(Tables des Matiéres.) 

Janvier. Rapport fait au nom de. la commission 
des prix sur les résultats du concours de 1883. Le 
Mouvement de la Population en France pendant 
année 1882. Statistique de la prestation en 
nature sur les chemins vicinaux. Le Divorce et 
la Séparation de corps dans les différents pays 
de VEurope. Le Mouvement de lémigration > The Society 
francaise et étrangére par les ports frangais (1878 
11881). Variété. Le Mouvement des actions de 
la Banque de France .......:ccececsesseeseeceseeeerteesssensens 

Février. Le Divorce et la Séparation de corps dans 
les différents Etats de ?Europe. Le Cours des 
fonds publics frangais depuis 1878. Les Sociétés 
de secours mutuels en 1881. Variétés: Le Crédit 
et les Associations ouvriéres. Les Accidents de 
Chemins de fer en 1881 virsccrserscesrcsssosrccssserseroresoes 
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France— Contd. 

Mars. Rapport sur la situation financiére de la ) 
Société. Les Résultats statistiques des dénombre- 
ments les plus récents (France, Prusse, Autriche, 
Italie et Suisse). Le Cours des valeurs mobiliéres 
depuis 1878 (2° article). Variétés: Statistique | qy Societ 
médicale de la France. La Production des vins r A iesed 
et des cidres. Les Contenances moyennes par 
cote fonciére dans chaque département. La Marine 
marchande en 1883. Le Service des postes dans 
le Royaume Uni. La Superficie des mers ........... J 








Germany — = 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, ) 
Noy. und Dec., 1883. Jan., 1884. La: 4to. 00.0.0... 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Band LVITI. Ato. 

1882-83. Die Volksziihlung im Deutschen Reiche am 

1 December, 1880. Erster Theil, Bevélkerungs- The-Tmteralh crn 

Zahl und Dichtigkeit, Wohnorte, Gebiiude, Haus- } ag th ead 

haltungen. Zweiter Theil. Alter und Geschlecht, 

Familienstand Geburtsort und Religionsbekenntniss 

“AG al oT Sant Gy nha (eg Hammel nee. wneay tes aed SSAA A Ge cl 

Veréffentlichungen des Kaiserlich Deutschen Gesund- 
,  heitsamtes. No. 52. VII Jahrgang, fol. 1888 ........ 
Berlin— 

Die Berliner Volkszihlung von 1880. Erstes Heft. } 
Die Bevélkerungs- und Wohnungs-Aufnahme vom | 
1 December, 1880, in der Stadt Berlin. 160 pp., | Tiel Statistiealeee 
CLES OT ANAS WA IAGO ge LBS aca ioosnn salebses sen caned Bane deans i 

Veroffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der 
Stadt—Kheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle, 
und Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ........ J 

Prussia— 

Preussische Statistik. La 4to. 1884.—LXXIV. Die | 
Bewegung der Bevélkerung, mit Einschluss der 
Wanderungen im preussischen Staate wahrend | 7, Royal Statistical 
des Jahres 1882... eee ssseeseseeeenseeess pestsaeeeene Biusehwots Pee 

Zeitschrift des Koniglich Preussischen Statistischen 
Bureaus. 23er Jahrgang, 1883. Hefte III and 
TEV AOA TO, TOL ten ute csi by Sanson gad ynonso sas wove 5! 

Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sichsischen Statistischen | The Royal Statistical 

Bureau’s X XIX, Jahrgang, 1883. HeftelundII. 4to. Bureau of Saxony 


tical Bureau, Berlin 


reau of Berlin 








Guatemala. Anales Estadisticos de la Republica de] The Government of 
Guatemala. Afio de 1882, Tomol. Sm. fol. 1883 Guatemala. 


Italy— 

Annali del Credito e della Previdenza. Anno 1883. ) 
Atti della Commissione Consultiva sugli Istituti di 
Previn en7a. OC BUIMAVOVO, UP OVO! tietecnesenioniacenaar decade od obs 

Annali dell?” Industria e del Commercio, 1884— 


Disposizion1 sul lavoro dei Fanciulli. ...... esteaeeseasens "a tho DireciaeG antes 
Sull’ Industria dei Guanti in Napoli e sui provvedi- \. of Statistiess me 
menti che la Riguardano.  ...........:ccesrcssscesreereeseeneeesoes 


Annali di Statistica. Serie 3%, vol. 8. Statistica della 
stampa periodica al 1° gennaio, 1883; Delle forme 
frenopatiche nelle classi agiate; Note di statistica 
antropometrica italiana. Diagrams, 8vo. 1888 ........ J 


YOL. ALVII. PART I. N 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





Italy— Contd. 
Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle 
Condizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. x, Fasc. le 2 
La. 4to. 1883 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi, di alcuni dei princi- 
pali Prodotti Agrari e del Pane. (Current weekly 


LOR Reem OOOOH reese eee EH EET HEE EEE HSE HOTS HEOEHEEO HHH Hee 





TIUMADETS) *o co eeasesthspteeubes erect eaeMe ease Memes eat ce ani oom alee tes 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. (Current bi-weekly 
NUMbELS) \\. .coreccidee ean A MMe RMP Recon evar ne et 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito ela Previdenza. Anno 
1, Nos. 66:3 s:cA no CLI BINGme de yet ade cette 
Bollettino Mensile delle Sitnazioni dei Conti degli | 
Instituti d’Emissione. Anno XIV; Nos. 10 e 12. 
peng Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno VIII; |! Tho Dixcotor. Genenl 
V0... AL BSS in ceereaetcae Meee eeee: eevee titty ak hoy eN sneer gear , ARE aR 
Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xix, fasc.10--12. Vol. xx, of Btatasties, (Romie 
fasc. 1 


Diciottesima Relazione sul Servizio Postale in Italia, 
L882. -Sm.-fol | ISsa eee, eae tei, s. cae en ee | 

Relazione sulle condizioni Sanitarie dei Corpi della 
R. Marina durante il quadriennio 1879-82. La. 8vo. 








LBSBS , ccsvesvessoecsssuegesneos tone nen Mem EDneg on AksE Teh ptate camp aaren sit ce 
Relazione Statistica sui Telegrafi del Regno d’Italia, 
nell’ anno 1882. Diagrams, sm. fol. 1883. ............ 





Statistica dei Debiti Comunali e Provinciali per Mutui | 
al 31 dicembre, 1880. La. 8vo. 1883 
Statistica del Cominercio Speciale di Importazione e | 
di Esportazione Oct.—Dec., 1883. Gerinaio, 1884 J 


OO eos 


Netherlands— 


Statistiek van den Loop der Bevolking van rot Pop The. oNathesdanee 


over 1881. La. 8vo. 1883. (Movement of Popu- Legation, London 


lation) 
Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte nadr na 


CAPO eee eH HOM HEE H EERE H EEA HEHEHE SHEET HE SEHHEE HEHEHE OOOOH H HOE ROE EEH 


TheStatisticalSociety 


Leeftijd en de oordakeh van den dood in Nederland. Ce tha Nathertands 


Ooty Dee MESS Oia yi testccesacncchindssoso ateseee ot emrcnerecaaathnaron 


Roumania. Tablou Genéral indicind Comerciul) The Central Sta- 
Romaniei ct Statele Straine in Anul 1882. Diners, tistical Bureau, 
THAD; LONG: PPL Sesriem lente tse caer atnacte cis cystesereaysvesecvvecstptnsee Bucharest 

Russia. Réglement définitif du Budget de l’Empire 
pour l’Exercice, 1882. Rapport présenté au Conseil 
de ’Empire par 8. Excellence M. le Contrédleur de 
Empire. 49 pp., 8vo. St. Pétersbourg, 1883 oe. eae 


M. A. Vessélovsky 


Spain— 
Boletin Mensual de Estadistica Demografico- ean 
de la Peninsula é islas adyacentes. Maps, 4to. | Eximo Sefior D. José 


Afios 1859-B27(B wole.) aeectecs.tohivic-+.cchtervearoeeeet Magaz y Jayme 
Num. 48—53, Jan.—June, 1883 oc eeeceeeeeeeees 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. (Current |] The Board of Cus- 
bi-weekly numbers) Danaea Ra toms, &e. 


Maprip. Boletin de la Sociedad Géografica de—. 


Tomo ix, Nim. 1 y 2; x, Nim. 1; xv, Nam. 4—6, > The Society 
1883 ; xvi, Nim. 1 y 2, 1884 


OOOOH ee Ome eee Oe Heeeeeeeeseaeeee 
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Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Norvége. etsiene) 
anne. 1883.1 Peer ae eta iak Aree ees decees oekinct 
Meddelélsar fra det statistiske Centralbureau, No. 
1—4, for 1883. (Journal of the Central Statistical 


Bureau) Rosato Mista aca apphiad whores. sapeuRetedd ponies 
Norges Officielle Statistik. Ny Rekke. La. 8vo. 

1883— 
A. 2. Fattigstatistik for 1878 og 1879. (Public 





B.1. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Kriminal- 
statistik for Aaret 1880. (Criminal 
ta Gigli )ia les We A MOR cg Bch epee (8. cy sorenee 
C.1. Tabeller vedkommende Folkemzngdens 
Beveegelse i Aarene 1876-80. II. B. 
Sammendrag af Tabellerne for Aarene 
1876-80. V. Tabeller for Aaret 1880. | 
(Movement of Population) «0.0... The Central Statis- 


ASSIBEADOO) AS Kh. ck Lieut wererc tesa diorivor ved | 


C. 8. De offentlige Jernbaner. Beretning om > tical Bureau of 
de norske Jernbaners Drift i Terminen Norway 
[ste Juli, 1881, til 30% Juni, 1882. 
CEoaa wal vis foresee ree eet ces sctd cede atta 


C.10. Statistik over Norges kommunale Finant- 
ser 1 Aarene 1878, 1879, og 1880. II. 
Tabeller for Aaret 1879. (Communal 
Pirtincey) UP ehh. Soi cntoatt we stn ctvasgan’ed 

C.16. Uddrag af Aarsberetninger fra de fore- 
nede Rigers. Konsuler for Aaret 1882. 
4 Hefter. (Consular Reports) ........... 

D. 2. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Spare- 
banker i Aarene 1881 og 1882. (Savings 
Bara les eee leet at eared chases sxcasvndsnspnesess 

F.1. Den norske Statstelegrafs Statistik for 
TSSZ iter (Roles tap ligy: csc itcreteeaih ieieonc zene 

F. 2. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Postveesen 
for Aaret 1882. (Postal Statistics) ....) 











SWEDEN— 

Aldre Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. I.) 
Sverige 1571 af Hans Forssell. Andra Haftet. 

Dif VO. POG atte Mec -etetach adenaauctop sd +. -nibisy iver ahe ones 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. 4to. 1883.— 
A. Befolkninesstatistik. Ny fdljd XXII: 2. for 

Brel S SOME CODSUS Wurm Meese. 3crssoy sacs ssvseynantge 

B. Rittsvasendet. Chefens fdr Kongl. Justitie- 
Departementet underdiniga Embetsberittelse 


Bat LORD APH aPC e herret a Ee hash. vs dapew nile Ss caspaenense The Central Statisti- 
L. Statens Jernvigstrafik 21. a. for ar 1882. cal Bureau, Stock- 
Diagram. (Railw Bay's), eae Ts san aiveertiaceny holm 


M. Postyerket. Generalpoststyrelsens Beriittelse 
om Postverkets Férvaltning under Ar 1881, 
1882. (Poste ORice ye ala ce er ee | 

N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel Sammandrag 
af Kungl. Maj:ts Befallningshafvandes 
Arsvixtberattelser fdr fr 1883. (Agricul- 
TIDE) So: ye VOIR Hiatt He NUN Ds he a. ORRIN a LD F 
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. SWEDEN— Contd. 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik—Contd. 
S. Allminna Arbeten 11: Styrelsens fér Allmanna ) 
Vig-och Vattenbyggnader Underd&niga Berit- 
telse for Aret 1882. (Railways, Canals, &c.) | 
U. Kommunernas Fattigvard och Fimanser. Sta- 
tistiskii Centralbyrans underdaniga Berat- 
telse fér 4r 1881. (Communal Finance and 
iD eMSSISt ANCE). Wes eee pee ee eet er ewsldieta ga een The Central Statisti- 
X. Aflénings-och Pensionsstatistik. Statistiska | cal Bureau, Stoch- 
Centralbyrans underdaniga berittelse afgifven | holm 
ar 1883. (Salaries and Pensions)...............0.- 
Statistisk Tidskrift. La. 8vo. 1883-— 
N:o. 2. Sparbankerna i Sverige ar 1881. (Savings 
Banks) ch Te RU Beer hs Aa necro 
N:o. 3. Dédligheten méanads-och Arstidsvis i 
Sverige, 1861280 tats, Ae Rise vescters. «even ober eoeeee vee “yf 


StockHotm. Congrés Pénitentiaire International de 
Stockholm. Aotit, 1878. Compte-rendus des Séances. he OTS Bere 
Tome pfemier. xxxvi + 655 + iv +177 pp. La. 8vo. to fiat 
L879 saatinscce cl ee Se Rete iess .25e tons seein cect. ett ga 


United States— ; ; 
Tenth Census of the United States; 1880. Ato. 
Washington, 1883— 

[Vol.1.] Statistics of the Population of the United ) 
States, embracing extended Tables of the 
Population of States, Counties, and minor Civil 
Divisions, with distinction of Race, Sex, Age, 
Nativity, arid Occupations ; together with Sum- 
mary Tables derived from other Census Reports 
relating to Newspapers and Periodicals ; Publi¢ 
Schools and Illiteraéy ; the Dependent, Defec- 
tiveand Delinquent Classes, &c. lxxxix + 961 pp. 
Cloth,-maps, tzid dia grarisiic. Aces onthe. dentate 

Vol. 2. Report on the Manufactures of the United 
States, embracing General Statistics and Mono- 
graphs on Power used in Manufactures, the 
Factory System, Interchangeable Mechanism, 
Hardware, Cutlery, &é., Iron and Steel, Silk 
Manufacture, Cotton Manufacture, Woollen 
Manufacture, Chemical Products and Salt, 
Glass Manufacture. xlix + 1198 pp., cloth, 
MAPS pad Pieces Aetane: seesercdedesd sts ctceora eae, 

Vol. 8. Report on the Productions of Agri- 
culture... embracirig General Statistics and 
Monographs on Cereal Production, Flour 
Milling, Tobacco Culttire, Manufacture and 
Movement of ‘Tobacco, Meat Production. 
1149 pp., cloth, maps, plates, &e. 0.0.0... cece 

Vol. 4. Report on the Agencies of Transportation 
in the United States, including the Statistics of 
Railroads, Steam Navigation, Canals, Telegraphs, 
and Telephones. 869 pp., cloth, illustrations... | 

Department of Agriculture. Special Monthly Reports | The Department of 
on the Condition of Crops. New series, Nos. 3 and 4 Agriculture 


Hon. H. M. Teller, 
Secretary of the 
Interior, Washing- 
ton 





. 
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United States—Contd. 
Bureau of Statistics— 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1883.) 
‘(Sixth No.) Finance, Coinage, Commerce, Immi- 
gration, Shipping, the Postal Service, Population, 
Railroads, Agriculture, Coal and Iron, &c. 1884 

Commerce and Navigation Report for 1883. Foreign | 
Commerce, Immigration, and Tonnage. Cloth, 
TAL eM Ses rere eae aera ears taxadiaceeteenns eavegieas 





Foreign Commerce of the United States. Annual { a Bate of Sta- 
Report on the—, for the fiscal year ended Depavthe allie 


SULn une, 1850. Chart SyOarsc 5... ccciee foactezadeazeeta 
Quarterly Report (No. 1, 1883-84 to 30th September, 
1883), on Imports, Exports, Immigration, and 
Navigation ; also containing other Statistics relative 
to the Trade and Industry of the Country ............ 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos. | 
7 ee See of ate ool © Siete Canaries ee MME He ts Beene J 
Commerce between the United States and Mexico. 
By J. Nimmo, jun. 89 pp., map, 8vo. Washington, J. Nimmo, Esq., jun. 





ES Arse sctine ose Seay tan ec c eae cet asia seve sees oseeaiaagtng + on canaaemegiens 
Congressional Directory (Forty-seventh Congress, 
Second Session). Compiled for the Use of Congress 
by Ben. Perley Poore. First edition. (2 copies.) 
176 pp., plans, &c., 8vo. Washington, 1882 ............ 
Currency. Annual Report of the Comptroller of the—. 
Goth tn: 8vo. 1883 eee eee. ; Be Ares ail. he sigahis J. J. Knox, Hsq. 
The Production of Swine in the United States, and } 
the Transportation, Consumption, and Exportation | 
of Hog Products, with special reference to the | 


Interdiction of American Hog Products from | a 


France and Germany... By Joseph Nimmo, jun. | 
A DiS V0.0 Vi SeNI NO LOMy ABSA E oes. cs Beteb lay Tastes sete a 
Surgeon-General. Annual Report of the—. United 


Ra bee ATURE MLSS we DV Opies snc ortiawlay aunts. } YA Sra 


New York State. Thirty-fifth Annual Report of 
the Trustees of the Astor Library for 1883. 48 pp., 7 The Chief Librarian 
VO Ow oY OL on) Satyr Mile tan thi onde phates n tare ods cease 


Ruove Istanp. Reports of Deaths in the City of } Edwin M. Snow,Esq., 


Providence during November and December, 1883 ; MD. 


January and’ Pebruary, 1884)....ncccsatsasesiscorcoresevereceasens 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Proceedings 
of the—. New series. Vol. x. Plates, la. 8vo. } The Academy 


Be Na acc pies: heey Ta ta MN a SE + ORE RE or ome 
American Gvographical Society. Bulletin of eee . . 
Nos. 3 and 4, 1883. New York sssssscsssssuussssseseeeenees winger: 


American Philosophical Society— 
Proceedings of the—. Vol. xx. No. 118. Blatar| 


BO ih ee eee ea ic iense th Sanpse ytaaies Prspenpvedre- i | 
Transactions of the—. Vol. xvi. New series. Part 1. > oe 

Dictionary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics, Lith», | 

VERS Aver eno Riley Oe re op) aS. a ee J 


epee, Magazine. January—March, 1884. New| mn. paitor 
Franklin Institute. Journal of the—. J BF one Ep T 
1884. «Plates. Bhiladelphia, 1884) 0. cicceissseseriasee 
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Uruguay. The Republic of Uruguay, South) 
America; its Geography, History, Rural Industries, 
Commerce, and General Statistics; with te 
Issued by authority of the Consulate General of | 
Uruguay. xii +168 pp. 8vo. London, 1883........ J 


The Consul-General 
for Uruguay. 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Reports &e., for the year ended 30th June, 1883. 8vo. | 
Of the Auditor Geweraleng er Manne: nectar ete 
» Department of Marine and Fisheries ............ 
» inland -Reyéitaes.22 eee See 


» Minister of Railways and Canals .........0.....0.... 
s¢ «Postmaster General a.i0...0.2. 20. c SR ach hk csone 
» Public-Accounts wiiteneeresccn vi hamenenm eters LJ. G. Bourinot, Esq. 
3. Lrade and | Navigation 0.12 2S 2a Ad. eee | 
Reports &e., for the year ended 31st December, 1883— 
Of the Department of Indian Affairs... oo... oe | 
5, Department of Militia and Defence................ 
% Gmosreiry.ot Stiite Wi A Net Ouse Leen: 
Sessional Papers relating to the Canadian Pacific 
Raulway, LOS3-G4 Pave. crear tasters tee sees taagee cnet oats 
Estimates of Canada for the year ending 30th June, 
LOR re tapos vccpoeles Seo shcste tt satis nstetiade toma aep eee ea acne eee: ) 


India, British— 
Census of 1881. . Cloth; fol.,-1L883..ictanc Ake ae 
Mol. dosbeporbpDiagrams ....2/ neat tegen ee W. Chicele Piowden, 
Vol. ij. Statistics of Population © s...csssscdcinwccce. Esq. 
Vol, ai, Report: iar it pecststscdecietes cditates nates tas. 
~ Bengal— 
Report on the Census of, 1881. Vols. i, ii, and iii. ) 
Boards, maps, and diagrams, fol. Calcutta, | 
L883: 5.: thet. Sab amermcter tate chee. dete a em | 
Resolution on the Report on the Census of Bengal, r dye our ane es, 
taken on the 17th February, 1881. 18 pp., fol. | 
1883 ii.3.0esceccigeen eee te tite a Beton aaetee teeTteh tects 3 
Madras— 
Imperial Census of, 1881. Operations and Results ) 








in the Presidency of Madras. Boards, fol. 1883 
Vol. i. The Report, map, diagrams. ................ 
», li. Final Census Tables. Imperial Series 
yy (LL, gee P eMC eca es alte t: Arie... t2e2 Ts Geneon ek ae 
iv. Final Tables. inci i 
TY 7 Gusta, oaraica itd eau De aMadaan Storer: 


. . . . if 
» v. Final Census Tables. Provincial Series. Baie 


Occupation and supplementary tables 
relating to British born Subjects in 
the limits of the Madras Presidency, 
and in the French Territories, and 
British Subjects in the latter ............ os 
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India, British— Contd. 
Panjab— 
Report on the Census of the, 1881—. 


> 
Vol. ii., Appendix A. (Final Tables for British | Phe Tadn Gen. 


LOERILONY) iy seater cae Cele. tn wat oush tesa edsecsedbevates t 
Vol. iii, Appendix B. (Final Tables for Native |  ™©?” 
States.) Boards, fol. Lahore, 1883. ................ J 


Report on Sanitary Measures in India in 1881-82, 
together with miscellaneous information up to June, 
TSSS a Vola) C-Sr 7G jes. cee... meee ee. 

Statement of the Trade of British India with eyes| 


C. C. Prinsep, Esq. 
- India Office. 


Possessions and Foreign Countries for the five years 

1878-79 to 1882-83. [C-3901.] 1884 we 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries, Accounts of. 

Nia ek eae isn,s ecarst ceria ie men taes, ce aeeceoaedcabiesavaey> The Indian Geveru- 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Accounts. Nos. 7, 8, ment. 

BE SAA OOD BS. sons toatscceccsrvatiel andi ka ntop ee vibe dda lventanvastes 


F. C. Danvers, Esq. 
India Office. 


Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register for British 
India, and its Dependencies. Vols. xvi, xvii, and > Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Siit> ball call, Svo0, LS 23-24) Wie sites dstsks wcaleok at 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal of the—. Vol. ‘a Th 
Part 1, Nos. 3 and 4, 1883. Plates, 8vo. 1883........ o Sere 

N. W. Provinces and Oudh branch of the a 
Medical Association, Proceedings of the. Vol. 
Nos. 15—18, Vol. ui. Nos. 19 and 20, 6 parts. bed 
Allahabad, 1883-84 RN tars ahs an ay ae ec 


Surgeon-Major J. P. 
H. Boileau, M.D. 


he Colonial Secre- 


for 1882. Ecclesiastical Returns. Education Returns 
tary, Mauritius 


Seychelles Gaol Return. Colonial Newspapers......... .. 


The nog Sebati -Gene- 
ral, New South 
Wales 


New South Wales. Statistical Register of— for the 
year 1882. 12 + vi + 341 pp., folio. Sydney, 1883 


New Zealand. Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand 
for 1882; with Abstracts from the Agricultural Statis- 
tics of 1883 ; and Industrial Statistics from the Census 
of 1881. 1883 5S hee CE SE ee ts Asked: 


The Registrar-Gene- 


Mauritius. Supplement to the Mauritius Blue von 
ral of New Zealand 


Queensland— 

Statistics of the Colony of Queensland for 1882.) 
(Contents.) Statistical View of Queensland from | 
1860 to 1882 inclusive; General Index; Part I, | 
Population; II, Interchange ; III, Accumulation ; 
IV, Finance; V, Law, Crime, &e! ; ; VI, Social Statis- 
tics ; VII, Vital Statistics; VIII, Production. 1883 

Supplement to the Government Gazette, containing | 
Vital Statistics. Nos. 84, 95, 1883, and No. 9, 1884: ) 


. The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Queensland 





Sierra Leone. Report on the Census of—, and ar : 
Dependencies, taken in 1881. Folio. Sierra Leone, 1881 TR. Greaiths Jag. 


Victoria— 
Australasian Statistics for 1882. Compiled from Official sad 
Returns; with a Report by the Government siatietih ae Ti Hayter, Esq., 
BR V SPLOT: ok n athee hme eater sate Mite ke, 5, a BROS | ; 
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Victoria— Contd. 
Census of Victoria, 1881. General Report, with Sum-] The Registrar-Gene- 
mary Tables, Diagrams, and Map ates cence ral, Melbourne 
Geological Survey of Victoria. Observations on New ) 
Vegetable Fossils of the Auriferous Drifts; by Baron | 
Ferdinand von Mueller, K.C.M.G., &. 23 pp., | The Minister of 
plates, la..Sv0. “UBS8B ices eae eer ene cat ee Mines, Melbourne 
Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars, for 
the quarter ended 30th September, 1883. Folio .... ) 
Statistical Register of the Colony of Victoria for 1882. ) 
Part IV, Vital Statistics, &c.; V, Finance, &c.; VI, 
Accumulation ; VII, Production s..sssssicssssessesesesesesee H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
Victorian Year-book for 1882-83 (tenth year of issue) ; C.M.G. 
by H. H. Hayter, C.M.G, iv + 590 pp., map, 8vo. | 
Melbourne USS. Foe saeco, oneness cast eesnenge dade eae eceay oe J 


United Kingdom— 

Army. General Annual Return of the British Army Wo Tesh eee 
for the year 1881, with Abstracts for the years a te eae 
1861 to 1881, inclusive. [O0-3405.] 1882... ea: 

Emigration and Immigration. Statistical Tables 
relating to—, from and into the United Kingdom in + The Board of Trade 
1883, and Report tltercon! 25 a6y..is.ctadee etter nes 

Friendly Societies. Reports of the Chief Registrar of— The Chief Recist 
for the year ending 31st December, 1882, Part I-(A), HS Ss 
(B) .2sscctctpetenn mete: Meetan Maduses tert eee gntiny nate cones es wees eect 

Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great Wo Lar erie 
Britain and Ireland for 1878-80, 8 vols. 1879-81. f "* 7" STAC; USd: 

Navy. Statistical Report of the Health of the—, for | Medical Department, 
1882.” No. 308. Maps, la. 8y0. 1883: .t:.0s.i..8...0c0n Admiralty, S.W. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other) 

Possessions of the United Kingdom in each year from | . 
1868 to 1882, Twentieth number. [C-3874]. 1884 | The Board of Trade 

Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns. Dec., 1883, | 
Jansand Web.) SoA mes cris: tee eer ee a a. J 

Evidence on Drunkenness, presented to the House of ) 
Commons by the Select Committee appointed by the 
House to inquire into this subject, and report the 
Minutes of Evidence, with their opinions thereupon. 
SOL. Melita, evo mete | meet danse. coscionersnenoay sare 

Report from the Poor Law Commissioners on the 
Training of Pauper Children. Cloth, plate, &e., 8vo. 
LBA i ecdecrete ie eae Rhee ote isda LAG 

Report from the Poor Law Commissioners on an 
Inquiry into the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring 
Population of Great Britain, with Appendices. + Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
xxx + 457 pp., cloth, plans, &c, 8vo. 1842............ 

Reports of Special Assistant Poor Law Commissioners 
on the Employment of Women and Children in Agri- 
culture. xiv + 378 pp., cloth. 8vo. 1848 ............. 

Health of Towns Commission— 

- First Report of the Commissioners for inquiring into 
the state of Large Towns and Populous Districts, 
Causes of Disease, and means of Prevention. Evi- 
dence on Supply of Water, Drainage Surveys, 
Mlustrations, ylang, G6. 618446 72nd eee 


of Frien:ly Societies 
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United Kingdom— Contd. 

Second Report of the Commissioners for inquiring ) 
into the state of Large Towns and Populous 
Districts, Kemedial Measures, Local Reports. 
Hlustrations, plans, &¢.,.1840 sb. sescsesssesceseees 

Digest of Evidence taken before Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Inquiry into the state of the Law and 
practice in respect to the Occupation of Land in 

Ireland. Parts I and II (Devon Commission). 

Half calf, diagram, &., 8vo. Dublin, 1847-48 ........ 

Metropolitan Sanitary Commission. First Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire whether any 
and what special means may be requisite for the 

Improvement of the Health of the Metropolis, with 

Minutes of Evidence. xiv + 430 pp., cloth, plans, &c. 

a) (ao tal he bal aiinady BEBE nr 5 Meare Cot Aa Saree + Thomas Beggs, Esq. 

Papers relating to the Reorganisation of the Civil 

Service. Appendix 2. Report on Organisation of 

the Permanent Civil Service, together with a Letter 

from the Rey. B. Jowett. 8vo., half calf. 1854-55. 

Royal Commission on Water Supply. Report of the 

(oneiiiseionetsia!. EPSON ties saga ig sok Recaeeh 2+ sscpht Shaweaies. 

Special Report from the Select Committee on the 

Metropolis Water (No. 2) Bill; together with the 

proceedings of the Committee and Minutes of 

Hivsienee. NO So beth s Ie a0 kh et AOE Ysa Sis, sdeas odes 

Report from the Select Committee on Habitual 

Drunkards ; together with the proceedings of the 

Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix. 

ING CAD ae UBD seta tereied ar eet etbtnaah sirup toesan-Vasuarern’ ih 














a 


England and Wales— 

Tables showing the number of Criminal Offenders ) 
n-th the year (Sd0 cee 1B OG ec sdeseacoleietoset hoatagooies | 

International Exhibition, 1862. Medals and Honour- | TI Ree eae 
able Mentions awarded by the International Juries ; [ a ee 
with a list of Jurors, and the Report of the Council of | 
Chairmen. xxxv + 459 pp. Boards, la. 8vo. 1862. J 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to September, 1883, | The Registrar-Gene- 
and Births and Deaths to December, 1883. No. 140. ral of England 

London— 


Births and Deaths in London and in rs ich | Thies Registeaes eure 


other great Towns. (Weekly Returns, with an val of England. - 


Annual Summary.) (Current numbers)................ 
Fires in London, and the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. é 
Report on, for 1883, by the Chief Officer of in Cp 
Brigade, Captain E. M. Shaw. 43 pp., 8vo. ........ 
SHEFFIELD Police. Criminal Statistical Returns of 
the—, with Statistical Returns of Inquests for the | , 
Borough of Sheffield, for 1845-47 and 1848-50 Thomps eee eyed, 
lime parts): Lia. Sy0.,,DReN elds peaineewes cactus 


Ireland— =. 

Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Returns, | The Registrar-Gene- 
with a Quarterly and Yearly Summary.) (Current ral of Ireland 
IE) eee AP pets. os8 aon ee GOR ada Ra pad ons ina eo’ 
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Ireland— Contd. 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to September, 1883, | The Registrar-Gene- 
and Births and Deaths to December, 1883. No. 80. ral of Ireland 


i 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal) 


towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current | The Registrar-Gene- 


TUM DELE)" wciocccecsnchshitreoeee eeu MEER Tee reeset capat sree 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages to | p : 
31st December, 1883. NOTE paral crit ah J 


Report by Her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring 
into the Licensing System, and Sale and Consump- 
tion of Exciseable Liquors in Scotland, with Minutes 
of Evidence.) 2 vols tarOro) S60. tyne 

Epinsuren. Abstracts of Accounts of the Corpora- | mp oCityCh ot 
tion of the City of—, for 1883. Cloth, fol. 1883.. I neCGreeamperiais 


Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


Authors, &c.— 

Aborigines. Tracts relative to the—. Published by 
direction of the Meeting for Sufferings. 8 Tracts 
in 1 vol., 8vo. 1838-43— 

(12) Information respecting the Aborigines in the ) 
British Colonies ... xii + 60 pp. 1838 . 
(2.) Effects of the Introduction of Ardent 
Spirits and Implements of War amongst 
the Natives... of the South Sea Islands 
and New South Wales, from the Letters 
and Journal of D. Wheeler. 2nd edition. 
DL DD. 5) LOLS Set stncss teste nseensseaseses antes tteensenenies 
(3.) Further Information respecting the Abori- 
gines... 2ndedition. 34 pp. 1843 
(4.) Facts relative to the Canadian Indians . 








CONG TY CMI So's) flv eR HPD ia ROVE cB Ar ih sea 
(5.) Report of the Aborigines’ Ginette ; 
CALICUT Rah 0 is Se SEE Hie AAR, PARES Sor R nh oh 


(6.) An Address of Christian Counsel and + Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Caution to Emigrants. 7 pp. 1841 ........ 
(7.) Report of the Meeting for Sufferings respect- 
ing the Aborigines. 12 pp. 1841 ............ 
(8.) Further Information respecting the Abori- 
PROS is cea IDO s EL OLA. cooryssceeodn sos uh tvoskgeobect 

AMERICAN Treaty, &c. Half calf, 8vo. 1807............ 

ANDREWS (Henry B.). Criminal Law; being a Com- 
mentary on Bentham on Death Punishment. With 
an Appendix. i1 + 2 + 198 pp., boards, 8vo. 1833 

ANTI-SLAVERY Conference held in Paris... 1867. 
Special Report of the—. ii + 166 pp., cloth, la. 8vo. 
MBE iy A ee 0) 5 ete ares ee sR I ed on 

Arcana Imperii Detecta; or, Divers Select Cases in 
Government. _ [Anon.] 15 +366 pp.. calf, 8vo. 1701 ) 

BAaGEHoT (WaLTER). Lombard Street: A Descrip W li Rot 
tion of the Money Market. 5th ed., vi + 358 Ps meg cacao AL 
cloth SWI ONOF 187 Sie ce ee len cee eaten 

Barrey (W. F.). Primary Education: with a Review 
of the German, Irish, and English Systems. (Proof The Aut! 
of a Paper read before the Statistical and Social siilaaica, hai 
Inquiry Society of Ireland, December, 1883) ............ 








Esq., Queensland 
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Baker (Henry). On the Revaluation by the State) 
of the Three per Cent. Annuity on the National | The Manchester Sta- 
Debt. (Read before the Manchester Statistical tistical Society 
DOCLOLY. «OV Oe ESS: pds s.cradistatngeh edsess sedis cd sndsedbss 

Batance of Power in Europe, and the Balance of 
Trade in favour of Great Britain. Review of the 
Events and Treaties which established the— 
18k py, map, cali; Sree WG... eons Lek... 

BazZALGETTE (Str J. W.). Address as President i 


Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


The Institution of 


the Institution of Civil Engineers, January, 1884. Civil Engineers 


GG ppepewok Gal. cael 26h See ae NIG il ahaa u 
BENTLEY (JOSEPH). State of Education, Crime, &c.; 
and Proposed National Training Schools for all 
England and Wales; or, Education as it is; Ought 
to be; and: Might be. 238 pp., cloth, 12mo. [1842] 
Bernard (W. Leigh)— ‘) 
The Irish Land Question. Suggestions for the 
Extended Establishment of a Peasant Proprietary 
in Ireland. 22 pp., 8vo. Dublin, 1880 ................ The Author 
The Irish Church Acts, 1869 and pee and various 
Statutes connected therewith .... villi + 263 pp., 
half-calf, Sve: "Dublin USi7Gs. ek. J 
Bricuens (J. E.). Ireland and its Economy ; being ) 
the Result of Observations made in a Tour through ! 
the Country in 1829. xvi + 308 pp., boards, 8vo. 
Oe Ee hice Pa cbt SUT eh Ee eens Pe 
Brinp Asylum Reports. Oration delivered at Cam- \ Th B Es 
bridge before the Phi Beta Kappa Society by George ee ae ee 
Putnam, 1844. Address by Rev. John K. Lord, 
“The Dangers of the Scholar,” 1844. Discourse by 
George 8. Hillard, ‘The Relation of the Poet to his | 
Age, 1843.” Half calf, 8vo. Boston, 1841-43........ ¥ 
Bracuertt (Dr. Hugo Franz). Die Staaten 
: The Author 
uy 


Thomas Beggs, Esq. 








Europa’s. Vergleichende Statistik. Vierte neu 
bearbeitete bis auf die jiingste zeit durchgeftihrte 
Auflage. Lieferung 5,6. La. 8vo. Briinn, 1883 
BuckineHamM (JAMES 8.). History and Progress o 
the Temperance Reformation in Great Britain and 
other Countries of the Globe,... 160 pp., diagram, 
TAL CANES BY ORF LG Oder ee Be PRs Fosde es + Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Butwer (Henry Lyrron), M.P. France, Social, 
Literary, Political. xxiii + 326 + 31 pp., half calf, 
SyOs  Lariss 18342 eee. Sen. eee Rs, ce. wf 
Burke (Str Bernarp). A Genealogical and Heraldic 
Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, together | Messrs. Harrison and 
with Memoirs of the Privy Councillors and Knights. Sons 
exxvili + 1616 pp., cloth, illustrations, la. 8vo. 1883 
Burness (W.). Essay on the Elements of British ) 
Industry... 3+ 160 pp., cloth, 12mo. 1848........ 
Cairp (JAMES). The Plantation Scheme ; or, the 
West of Ireland as a Field for Investment. vii+191 
Pp., map, Plan, BVO. 1850.......0.ceeesessessteneevesesanesnonee r Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Cattis (RoBERtT). The Reading of ... upon the 
Statute of 23rd Henry VIII, cap. 5, of Sewers; as 
it was delivered by him at Gray’ s Inn, 1622 
2nd ed., 4 + 291 + 72 pp., calf, sm. 4to. 1686 .isc.. 4 
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Catvert (Joun). The Gold Rocks of Great Britain ) 
and Ireland ; a General Outline of the Gold Regions 
of the World, with a Treatise on the Geology of 
Gold. xx + 324+ 24x pp., cloth, 8vo. 1853 .. 

CapiTaL PUNISHMENT in Belgium, &c. Half calf, } Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Ia 810-2 1863-65 cea shea ee eee cette eee ee 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT in America. Cloth, 8vo. 1832-64 

CARPENTER (Mary). Our Convicts. 2 vols., cloth, 
Bvo. 1864 -:.:./:5c 0 Ree eee a ah oe : 

CAUDERLIER (Hi.). Les Boissons Alcooliques en Bel- 
gique, et leur Action sur l Appauvrissement du Pays..+ The Author 
54 pp.; 8vo. Bruxelles, ASSt Berea uh. cece 

CHALMERS (PATRICK). James Chalmers the Inventor 
of the “ Adhesive Stamp,” not Sir Rowland Hill... 
39 pp., Svo. | ISS ae race attr ccae ee tacos eee e ae 

CHALMERS AssocrATION, The. Pauperism and the) 
Poor Laws. The Lectures delivered in Edinburgh 
under the auspices of—, in 1862-70, with kindred 
papers. [Together with] An Appendix and Report 
on Supplementing Parochial Relief. Edited = 





Thomas Ivory. 8 Tracts in 1 vol., cloth, 8vo. 1870— 

(1.) The Scottish Poor Law, examined in its 

principles and tried by its results, with 

suggestion of remedies. By Alexander 

Wood) 4403p p. 2 es a Re 

(2.) The Scottish Poor Law, and some contrasts 

between its principles and the practices 

that have grown upon it. By D. Curror. 

59) er cent ee Seer em ot Meee, a 

(3.) Some Aspects of Pauperism in its relation 

to Land. By R. Scot Skirving. 22 pp..... 

(4.) The Causes and probable Remedies of Pau- 

perism in Scotland. By James Begg. 27 pp. 

(5.) The Scottish Poor Law, examined in its rela- 

tion to Vagrancy. By J. H. Stallard. 22 pp. 
(6.) Scotland’s Danger and Duty, as seen in the + Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
light of Pauperism and the Poor Laws. 
By David Moers au2l ppriy:. oh. ee 
(7.) On Pauperism, its Cure, and the Land 
Question. By J. Mackenzie. 29 pp. ........ 
(8.) The Poor Law, from the Poor Man’s Stand- 
point. By William Watson. 24 pp. ........ 
CoopE (GEORGE). Report of— to the Poor Law 
Board, on the Law of Settlement and Removal of 
the Poor... xxili+ 352 pp., half calf, la. 8vo., 1851 
Corn Laws. The Debate upon the—, Corn Importa- 
tion and Customs’ Duties Bills, and the other Finan- 
cial Measures of the Government, in Session 1846. 
(Reprinted from Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates.) 
(The Battle for Native Industry.) 2 vols., cloth, 
la. 8v0. fA B46] va SRI ee cee teen. ches eee 
CUNNINGHAM (P.). Two Years in New South Wales. 
A Series of Letters... 2 vols., boards, 8vo. 1827 
De VeERE (AvBREY). English Misrule and Irish Mis- 
deeds. Four Letters from Ireland. 2nd edit., 
iv.+ 265 pp.,.cloth, Syo.dea 849 a4. gen,.c erence, j 








CW Oe & 
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Ducxuam (THomas, M.P.). Foot-and-Mouth Disease; 
its Introduction, Spread, and Consequences. <A 
Paper read before the Farmers’ Club, November, 
PESO ete CE D., OV OMe hadnt can SeAVO RE ce kapadeardancmern tae: 

Evrorr. The Present State of—... 6th edit., ) 
Will tt O17 4B: pp. Neale RSVR h GL ence raaatsiisen. | 

Fiexp (Rev. J.). Prison Discipline; and the Advan- 
tages of the Separate System of Imprisonment; with ¢ Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
a detailed account of the discipline uow pursued in 
the new County Gaol at Reading. 2 vols., cloth, 
Densesy lee Syoe tL S Aer x pes rrre ee metic. eee cide nntaeco sd naoke- 2 

Fontan &£ Inzas (Constante G.).  Propriedad y 
Tesoro de la Reptblica Oriental del Uruguay desde 
1876 a 1881 inclusives. xx + 432 pp., la. 8vo. 1882 

Foreign REVIEW and Continental Miscellany. Vols. 
i—vill. 8.vols., half calf; 8vo; 1828-31 ~..........0... 

Foster (Tomas CampBetn). Letters on the Con- 
dition of the People of Ireland. (Reprinted from 
‘The Times.”?) xxvii + 771 pp., loth; map, la. 8vo. 


Major P. G. Craigie 





The Consul-General 
for Uruguay 


Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


principal Facts, Figures, and Arguments relating to 
Metallic Money. 93 pp.,la.8vo. Louisville, Ky., 1883 
GALTON (FRANCIS). Record of Family Faculties. 
Consisting of Tabular forms and directions rs 
entering data, with an explanatory preface. 
COL: BLOG <i ttenn cath ciate iasseiadvaseegeenses 
GirFEN (Rosert, LL.D.). The Progress of the 
Working Classes in the last Half Century. 30 pp., 
Ve LOSE oi cea cap eee ary Ct As Hoss SoU na glk ovcetennd 
Goop (Joun M). Dissertation on the best means of 
maintaining and employing the Poor in Parish 
Workhouses. vi + 151 pp., boards, 12mo. 1798... 
GREATHEAD (J. H.), O.E. The Injector Hydrant for’ 
Fire Extinction, as applicable to the Metropolis for | 
securing adequate protection immediately, and with- - The Author 
out interfering with the existing water supplies. | 
14ippy) Plate, diagrams) la@SAtO tesa Geeks... J 
Guy (W. A.). Miscellanea: Sanitary, Social, and } 
Political. By a London Physician. 8vo. 1884— 
III. Inthe Footsteps of Count Rumford ; or, how | 
to deal with Poverty, Destitution, and Pauperism } 2 
IV. Statistics and Social Science, with special 
reference to the Doctrines of Necessity and 
Brees VV LL bas eeee erties he ah in Af Aa Salsa ciaidcnes sve 4 
Haaearp (FF. T.). The Profit of Railway Travelling} 
in the United Kingdom, versus the Train Mile Run i. 
considered. 8 pp. (2 copies). 8vo. 1884..............+ J 
Hancock (W. Nertson). Impediments to the) 
Prosperity of Ireland. 190 pp., boards, 12mo. 1850 |! 
Hanway (Jonas). An Account of the Marine Society. 
A List of the Subscribers, 1756-59 [together with an 
Essay towards making the knowledge of Religion 
Easy... By the Rev. Dr. Edward Synge, Late 
Lord Archbishop of Tuam]. 167 + 24+ 52 po.,, | 
Na eee OVC) LOD, sh alent scusage chy cdus Ho7seNovonsmesvens ‘J 
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Hanway (Jonas). The Defects of Police... with 
various proposals for preventing Hanging and ine | Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
portation ... xxxiv + 288 pp., boards, 4to. 1775... 
Havitanp (A.). The Social and Geographical Causes 
conducing to the Prevalence of Consumption. 22 The Author 


PD, BVO. L884 >. esrereceersees sessssereeeereresseseeeneeceseserereses : 
Hitt (FREDERIC). Crime; its Amount, Causes, and ) 
Remedies. xvi + 443 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1853.0... 


Hirristey (Str Joan C., Bart.). Prison Labour, &e. 
Correspondence and Communications . . . concerning 
the introduction of tread-mills into prisons, with 
other matters connected with the subject of prison 
discipline. iv + 228 pp., boards, la. 8vo. 1828 .... 

Hornanp (G. Catvert, M.D.). The Vital Statistics | my owas B E 
of Sheffield. xvi + 263 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1848 ........ ey oo Wee E 

Howarp (Joun). An Account of the principal 
Lazarettos in Europe; with various papers relative 
to the Plague; together with further observations on 
some Foreign Prisons and Hospitals; and additional 
remarks on the present state of those in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 259 pp., boards, plates, la. 4to. 
Warrington, 1789p. unt eee ois eee a eres 4 

Howell (George). 7 
A Handy-Book of the Labour Laws; being a 

Popular Guide to the Employers and Workmen 
Act, 1875 ; Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875; Trade Union Acts, 1871 and 1876; 
Russell Gurney’s Act, 1868; Arbitration Act 
1872; with Introductions, Notes, and the Autho- 
rised Rules and Forms for the use of Workmen. 
xii. +186 pp.?; Cloth, Sv0:1876. 2m. eee 
Another copy, 2nd edition revised. xv + 204 + 4 























[Occasional Paper No. 1.] Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration in Trade Disputes. 24 pp., 8vo. 1880.... | Teen Tee 

The Conflicts of Capital and Labour historically f uid theeoes 
and economically considered ; being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great; Britain, 
showing their Origin, Progress, Constitution and 
Objects in their Political, Social, Economical, and 
Industrial Aspects. xxviii + 520 pp. Cloth, | 
12m04) 4.8735 Re ee eat A 

National Industrial Insurance and Employers’ 
Liability ; being a Series of Papers on: 1. Com- 
pensation to Workmen. 2. National Industrial 
Insurance. 8. Accidents in and about Mines. 
4. Accidents on and about Railways. 382 pp., 
Svo. (2 copies) Ch SSO: Hee... 80K. i eee J 

Hurcuinson (G.L.). Plan for the Equalization of 
the Poor Rates throughout the United Kingdom... > Thomas Beggs, Esq. 








ix + 151 pps Sv0GhESsS aeeeee. ees. ss aire eaten there, 
Ineatt (G. D.). Ingall’s Foreign Stock Manual. 
28th edition, 1884. x + 200 pp.’ Calf, 18mo. ........ \ The Author. 


Incram (Jonn K.). The Present Position and 


Prospects of Political Economy. 31 pp., sof George Howell, Esq. 
1878 oss... de adn hee eee 
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Iretanp. The Past and Future of—, indicated by its ) 
educational history, comprising a vindication of the 
national system and the Queen’s Colleges. viii + 
BEL Ds CLOUIE, | eNO A esesieovc tse setest sc ehoraeb eee: 

TrELAND. The State of the Protestants of—, under 
the Late King James’s Government... 3rd edit, 
with additions. 27 + 431 pp., calf, 8vo. 1692..... + Thomas Beggs, Esq. 

JOHNSTON (WILLIAM). England as it is, Political, 

Social, and Industrial, in the Middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 266 pp., half calf, la. 8vo. Paris, | 
BOIL Wt cacsw sere crestoe as cctoeseuestestot routes Avec acs co ccvensoeyansdeecbeels 

Kirk (Professor). Social Politics in Great Britain 
and Ireland. xii + 196 pp., cloth, 12mo. 1870 

Lever (Exvuis). Suggestions for a Grand International | 
Exhibition ... to be held in Manchester, in the year 
1882, accompanied by a brief historical review of the 
Origin, Rise, Progress, and Development of the chief > George Howell, Esq. 
Exhibitions which have preceded it, from 1797 to | 
the present time. vi+ 68 pp., cloth, 8vo. Manchester, 

NISL irs cise toss svete ive acta ae ee MER + oe bn ba nepdccisdees 

Linpsay (W. S.). Manning the Royal Navy and) 

Mercantile Marine; also Belligerent and Neutral 
Rights in the event of War... x +133 pp., illus- 
EYAULOD OVO NP LBV pre nie reeves iotocl nconkag coat: + Thomas Beggs, Esq. 

Lonerietp (Movuntivort). Lectures on Political 
Economy, delivered in...1833. xii + 267 pp., 
rola MD EES reas Obie) barb igi be Rename bee dhoey aoe ipes Aen eee 2 

Maccartuy (Rev. E. F. M.). The Growth of the) 

English and American Educational Ideals. An | 
Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the +; The Author 
Birmingham and Edgbaston Debating Society. 24 pp. | 
SVG se DirMin ghia ESOS Ae eeisetisadereg. ac sceeestetens J 

MeEnvicity and Vagrancy in the Metropolis and its ) 
Neighbourkood. Minutes of the Evidence taken 
before the Committee appointed by the House of 
Commons to inquire into the state of—. vit 244pp., 
WSL E Cah Bvine CUS Cert reeee rite itt ceocte cca bdecnass 

[Mildmay’s Tracts]. 3 tracts in 1 vol., half calf, 
sm. 4to. 1763-65— 

(1.) The Police of France ... to which is addeda 

particular description of the Police and Govern- 

ment of the City of Paris. 188 pp. 1768........ 

(2.) An Account of the Southern Maritime 

Provinces of France ...1748... with a Sup- 

plement containing observations on... Aix, 

Marseilles, and Toulon... with some Remarks 

on the Marine of France. 133 pp., maps. 

BJ 50 tat Rs pan too nebo tah io Ne ae at SS a 

(3.) The Laws and Policy of England relating to 

Trade examined.... 125 pp. 1765...........0. 

MILER (Joun). An Inquiry into the Present State 

of the Civil Law of England. viii + 533 pp., boards, 

FET aS 9 Od he Wn un ple earl ines ieehy i ii Fay Pt Ne PRE EE 

Miter (Joun). An Inquiry into the Present State 

of the Statute and Criminal Law of England. 

Niet ous Pi. DOMEUS, SVOR SLO agro neaittiotenpcretonenrser J) 
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MoutyNnevx (WitttaM). The Case of Iveland’s being ) 
bound by Acts of Parliament in England, stated ; to 
which is added the Case of Tenures upon the Com- 
mission of Defective Titles... xv + 236 pp., calf, 
Svo. 1720. os kie apiece ene ee eee | 

Montagu (Basit). The Opinions of different Authors | 
upon the Punishment by Death, selected by—. Vols. 

i—iii (vol. i 2nd ed.). Ist ed., 3 vols., cloth, 8vo. 
VSLG seccsssssdscesds'scy ope te tainty eee EMRE Set acon ae 

Mortimer (THomas). The Elements of Commerce, + Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Politics, and Finances... xii1+ 454 pp., calf, 4to. 1780 

OsBorNE (Hon. and Rey. 8. GODOLPHIN). Gleanings 
in the West of Ireland. xii + 258 pp., cloth, 8vo. 
LBS0 .. .cscciceeicassaciedteecnmets Benet Mac: wxlece Se eee 

NortH AMERICAN InprIAans and Friends. Some 
Account of the Conduct of the Religious Society of 
Friends towards the Indian Tribes in... Hast and 
West Jersey and Pennsylvania... 247 pp., cloth, 
maps, BVOs C1 BA44. oncdiootespetsmt Tokers ont hie seesevneoy eesbanets Pi 

Page and Gwyther— \ 
Chart of Money and Discount Rates in London | 














during’ thevyear US83 ee as: .:s:ss semen etc pata seat r The Authors 
Chart of Prices and Rates in London during the | 
WORE LEB toga hadeatien tata ssn Beara nied oon geeadoation Sects tise ed J 


Panxkuourst (Dr.). The Landand the Nation. (Read 
before the Manchester Statistical Society.) 8vo. } The Society 


DSSS Cr auaseisenccodesheacaetsscevssaatsesdonntissessmaalanncnawabeieioteie tas 
PasHLEY (RoBERT). Pauperism and Poor Laws. Tl Rigel 
Vili eet9S pp. clots BVO, +c 1 BO2) cca cdkensece ten cubeee See Mee aunt 


PatrEeRson (R. Hoaartu). Light Theories; Sugges- 
tions for a New System of Cosmical Science. } The Author 
Will 3290 pp., Clot; BVO. 1883 Fate. sc csp eereees 
Peace Congress— 
Report of the Proceedings of the Second General—, ) 
held in Paris in August, 1849... vi+ 120 pp., 
CLOG SE Orage ate So aa Sita ese Masco ces 
Report of the Proceedings of the Fourth General—, 
held in Exeter Hall, London, in July, 1851... 
Kil 4 LOA Pp. eNO ey V0, eS Lert sas een see deogeres 
Print (THomAS). Crime in England: its relation, 
character, and extent, as developed from 1801 to 
1848. 187 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1851........ ssnsdeaunsdhaves- conch 
Police and Crimes of the Metropolis. A Treatise on 
_ the—,... xx + 389 pp., half calf, 8vo. 1829 .... 
Princrpres of Penal Law. ([Anon.] 3rd ed. + Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
XKVii +83) pope eee, ye i gets: se<cancceeeee metas 
Poor Law Tracts. Half calf, 8vo. 1836— 
A Compendium of the Operations of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act,... By Edward Hughes. 127 pp., | 
LAT sth Gececoreene Rees ian eae Bian snnnce'sabesitan age aae ieee 
Evils of the State of Ireland: their Causes and their 
Remedy—A Poor Law. By John Revans. 152 pp. 
Poor Laws, Ireland. Three Reports by George 
Nichols, Esq.,to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. viii + 172 pp., 
cloth, 8V0,~ LSS8 iis... -.sciscctrseesecnre: sy Serene ee ntre eit ae g 
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PosTLETHWAYT (MatacHy). Great Britain’s True ) 
System, wherein is clearly shown—- 
I. That an Increase of the Public Debts and Taxes 
must in a few years prove the Ruin of the 
Monied, the Trading, and the Landed Interests 
Il. The Necessity of Raising the Supplies to carry 
Ons War wWabhin the: Year i ssccaec<ou,tcosenens ssncvenevss 
III. That such a design, however seemingly difficult, | 
is very practicable, with a Sketch of various 
Schemes for..that Purpose ...2...0.+6sebsconverstecedeone 
IV. An Expedient which will support the Public 
Credit in all times of Public Distress and 
Denger 23.4. fae bitet denial seo. Fh<tteipostt: s+ 
To which is prefixed an Introduction relative to 
the forming a New Plan of British Politicks, 
with respect to our Foreign Affairs and our 
connections on the Continent... cl + 363 pp., 
CRIES VOc) h 6 Nile eatin AM ails Oba hee, «ci. tabs Tava i 
Rors (Hy. Line). The Sugar Industry in Queens- 
land... 18 pp., 8vo. Queensland, 1888 ................ 
Rumrorp (BreNsam. Count oF). Essays, Political, ) 
Economical, and Philosophical, 4th ed., vols. i 
and ii. Boards, illustrations, 8vo. 1798 .............cc0008. 
SADLER (Micuazt THomas, M.P.). Ireland ; its Evils | TI B E 
and their Remedies ; being a refutation of the errors r ST bens hea 
of the Emigration Committee and others touching 
that country ... 2nd ed., lvii + 464 pp., boards, 
BVO LOG i cans ecerayedt aad eaor c+. Patna hist: Ras pire danedh-- J 
SAMELSON (A.). Dwellings and the Death-Rate of The Author 
Manchester. 40 pp.,12mo. Manchester, 1883........ i Fda 
Sampson (M. B.). Criminal Jurisprudence considered | 
in relation to Cerebral Organisation. 2nd ed., with 
Additions. xi + 147 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1843 «0.0.0.0... 
SHUTTLEWORTH (SiR James Kay, Bart.). Public 
Education as affected by the Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council from 1846 to 1852; with 
Suggestions as to future Policy. vii + 500 pp., 
COON LSYO) -LG0ot fe ah men tint cite Ripert cdf: 
Stave TrapvE. The Jamaica Movement for promoting 
the enforcement of the Slave Trade Treaties, and 
the Suppression of the—, with statements of fact, 
convention, and law... 430 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1850.... 
SmirH (ADAM). Essays on Philosophical Subjects, by 
the late—, to which is prefixed an Account of the 
Life and Writings of the Author. By Dugald D. 
Stewart. xcv + 244 pp., calf, 4to. 1795— 
Contents : 
The Principles which lead and direct Philosophical 
Enquiries, illustrated by the History of Astro- 
LOWY 55ers oad SEE whee ebay hast cee Cok ovary: 
The Principles which lead and direct Philosophical 
Enquiries, illustrated by the History of the 
PE CIGIG LE NY RCA Fons cinresteagsttok-o Boe tanenceme dpe seesee 
The Principles which lead and direct Philosophical 
Enquiries, illustrated by the History of the 
Ancient Logics and Metaphysics .........c.seseeese 


VOL. XLVII. PART I. 0 
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SairH (ADAM). Essays, &¢.—Contd. 

Of the Nature of that Imitation which takes } 
place in what are called the Imitative Arts........ 

Of the Affinity between Music, Dancing, and 
POOtry san sgeesbogneereoncetpeteen see pereee mee eeeeee ee nee Ce | 

Of the Affinity between certain English an 
Italian (Verses sierra: ca scree tice eters 

Of the Hxternahiwences Seeger ct--te ste teeters 

_ Smita (Gotpwin). ‘The Civil War in America: An 
Address read at the last meeting of the Manchester 
Union and Hmancipation Society. 96 pp., cloth, 
sm, SV0., 1808 sicsde eters concern sedate nei g ee eerentetate 
SoutHEY (RoBEeRtT). Essays, Moral and Poktical. 
Now first collected. 2 vols., boards, 12mo. 18382 .... 
Spirit oF Le@istaTion. Essays on the—, in the 
encouragement of Agriculture, Population, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce . . . interspersed with various 
remarks on the Practice of Agriculture, Societies of 
Agriculture, Rewards, Bounties, the Police, Luxury, 
Industry, Machines, Exportation, Taxes, Inoculation, 
Marriage, Naturalization, &c. Translated from the 
original French. 11 + 479 pp., boards, 8vo. 1772.... 
Sprat (Tuomas, Bishop of Rochester). The History 
of the Royal Society of London for the Improving 
of Natural Knowledge. 2nd ed., corrected. 12 + 
438 pp., call, plateevoo ly U2) mer cnct teenies 
StaRK (WILLIAM). Considerations addressed to the + Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Heritors and Kirk Sessions of Scotland... on the 
Affairs of the Poor. x + 213 pp., boards, 12mo. 
Pidinburgh, S26 gusts. certeeesernen tres tere op eescemnrete tee 
Stuart (GILBERT). A view of Society in Europe in 
its progress from rudeness to refinement; or, 
Inquiries concerning the History of Law, Govern- 
ment, and Manners. 2nd ed., xx + 433 pp., calf, 
CT Ral Wy Jas eee ee OMe, Io aa id rn Sern heh ere aati eI nea, 
SUTHERLAND (JouHN, M.D.). The Liverpool Health of 
Towns’ Advocate. Published under the sanction of 
the Liverpool Health of Towns’ Association. Nos. 1— | 
12, September, 1845—August, 1846. 124 pp., half 
eall, GIARPAIIS P OVOmeL O10 Mec cur.-. cesntncctletteeem coast 
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Taytor (W. Cooks). Notes of a Tour in the Manu- 
facturing Districts of Lancashire; in a series of 
Letters to His Grace the Archbishop. of Dublin. 
299 PP. , ClO, she MMO LONG aot snnsty senses ospuneeapnarscen stents 
Taxus./ The Royal Treasury of England; or, an 
Historical Account of all—, under what Denomi- 
nation soever, from the Conquest to this present 
Year... [Anon]. xxxi + 372 pp., calf, 8vo. 1725 
TEMPERANCE Society. The Third Report of the New 
British and Foreign—, 140 pp., half calf, 8vo. 1839 
THomson (ALEXANDER). Punishment and Prevention. 
xii + 456 pp.5:CloWl, GVO. 00d. tendee eneemncee J 
THUBRON (RoBERT). Manual of Shipping, Iron 
Manufactures, Railways, Docks, Canals, and Statis- The Autl 
tics of the Trade and Commerce of the United AS ee 
Kingdom. viii + 115 pp.,12mo. 1884.0... 
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TRACTS on various Subjects ; 28 in No. 8V0. wee ae Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Trapes Union and Labour Pamphlets. Cloth, 8vo.,) 
5 aA RRA oc anae re teh and een ah NO aN UR A Go Howelln 
Trapzs Unron Reportsand Pamphlets. Cloth, la. 8vo., ( 7° ~O™°™> “8d 
DRC err sci ik ER oR i en ROMP ate i 


TREATISE on the Police of the Metropolis; containing ) 
a detail of various Crimes and Misdemeanors... 
and suggesting Remedies for their Prevention. xvii 
+ 440 + xxviii pp., calf, Sv0. 91796 o.oo ' 

Tuscany (Grand DvxeE oF). Edict of the—, for 
the Reform of Criminal Law in his Dominions. 
Translated from the Italian; together with the 
ears x + 55 pp., boards, la. 8vo. Warrington. ‘ Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
BERS SLD SAIN ID aR Nic natal Ce lyarn cht Ries trent Ae Reet eee te NESE 

VaucHan (Witttam), F.R.S. Tracts on Docks and 
Commerce, printed between the years 1793 and 
1800, and now first collected ; with an Introduction, 
Memoir, and Miscellaneous Pieces. Cloth, illustra- 
PIONS BVO Mer LEO iene meee eee ce hae ee eecieee 

Wuite (Epmunp). Scheme for the Classification of 
the Occupations in the North-Western Provinces Ph aad athe 
and Oudh at the next Census [1891 (?)]. 21 pp., CT 
AT y MeRAneiid: VADTE ia dle 2is8 da i hh Miead8. << sinc oho ge Cae 

WILDERSPIN (SAMUEL). Early Discipline, illustrated ; ) 
or the Infant System progressing and successful. 
2nd ed., with additions. xxiv + 348 pp., cloth, 
rain SAF) recat ctacaee sawete terse staedevcerages ders shen sceayerotsasace 

Wiurrams (Hexen M.). A Narrative of the Events 
which have taken place in France from the Landing 
of Napoleon Bonaparte on the Ist March, 1815, till 
the Restoration of Louis XVIII; with an Account 
of the Present State of Society and Public Opinion. 

OO Pe DOREUS, SVON PLO ie clea Artec, trrroeektoses + Thomas Beggs, Esq. 

Yares (JAMES). Textrinum Antiquorum ; an Account 
of the Art of Weaving among the Ancients. Part I, 

On the Raw Materials Used for Weaving. With an 
Appendix... xvi+ 472 pp., plates, cloth, 8vo. 
(S25 oie pean erin Ae caesar ec fe an eon eeT penne ee 

Youne (Artutr), F.R.S. A Tour in Ireland, with 
General Observations on the Present State of that 
Kingdom; made in the years 1776-79. 2nd ed., 

Svolam Neale Calis O ver LP OO VAC kta tctes ice sevecsesevnese | 











Societies, &c.— 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom. Report and Resolutions adopted at the hed Weaseme: 
Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the—. 119 pp., Sih gat cs 
eae tate S BOk © Lie seach, canker eT A aaeeeee aRNerTS feae Eten J 
Bankers. Institute of— 
Examinations for the Certificate of the Institute, 
and Revised Syllabus. 9pp., 8vo. 1888 ............ | 
Journal of the—. Index to vol. iv; vol. v, 
ich to leet: Re Bolo Bubyare ey wore parents Goria rere eerey eer 
Birmingham. Borough of—, Twentieth and Twenty- ; 
first Annual Reports of the Free Libraries’ Com- 
mittee on the years 1881 and 1882. 8vo. 1883 ..., 


The Institute 
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Birmingham. Corporation of—, free Libraries, 
Reference Department. Catalogue of Books, letter A $ J. R. Carter, Esq. 
Only. 98 pp. SVG: SS eee ner tae ceases carter 
Birmingham Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
Twenty-third Report of the—, for 1883. 8vo. > The Society 
SB B4i 225 censwrensencdon dh poy sawaeehoemmp tee gi taaetenetao Ee: tP Mt na saur, 
Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture. 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the Council of the—. > Major P. G. Craigie 
14. pp... 810. 1 BSB corks canst ccveeea AMPs cause --besou>s 
ONO, Ly 1884 en semcrsrereyumnmrsnvnnn gine f TBS Association 
Hanwell Asylum. Reports of the Visiting Justices of 
the County Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell... Half 
calf, 8m. Sv0, pL Bs-40 pce es ee ees sent cote eneneete 
Howard Association. Defects in the Criminal Ad- 
ministration and Penal Legislation of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with Remedial Suggestion. Issued for > Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
distribution at the International Prison Congress, 
July, 1872. vi+144 pp. The Cellular (but not 
Rigidly Solitary) system of Imprisonment, as carried 
out at the Prisons of Louvain, Amsterdam, ec. 
28 pysrolétly Bol. j Sv 0.00 eae. cust ee arecpeeg! Be eayy 4 | 
The Labourer’s Friend. The Magazine of the Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Labouring > The Society 
Classes. JS ANUSTY, HSS4 iss. ee preset tenance tg’ -coedes 
Liberty and Property Defence League. 8vo. 1884—) 
Bramwell (Lord). Nationalisation of Land; A 
Review of Mr. Henry George’s “ Progress and 
Poverty 4020 DD .2200 edibe iwcok mae e rae eee 
Donisthorpe (Wordsworth). Liberty of Law? 33 pp. 
Robertson (Edward Stanley). The State and the 
hws. 9.6 pps teats a yen teh Ae ata te + The League 
Socialism at St. Stephen’s in 1883. Work done 
during the Session by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Iheapuees OG pps pies cs ieee ces reece seopnt 
The Province of Government. An Address delivered 
before the—, by the Right Hon. EH. Pleydell- 
BOgveries (bb Wy Dimes ese eee ined hasten J 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 
Proceedings of the—, during the Sessions 1880-81, The Societ 
1881-82, 1882-83, vols. xxxv—xxxviil. Cloth, plates, ia 
Bv0. LSS] BS ee Beste nate ae cacniseTetslaes snowerisne. (GNP Rial ss unt 
Local Taxation Committee. Annual Report, November, : ' a 
ess 8 en ee ane enerenn, f Major B. G. Craigie 
Loudon Hospital. General Statement of the Numbers 
of Patients under Treatment in the—, during 1883. + S. Day, Esq. 
OS AIG SA Ai ie ce ORE, occsncc cy of bats yoann Ha Pee Specs 
London Statistical Society. Statistical Illustrations of } 
the Territorial Extent and Population, Rental, * 
Taxation, Finances, Commerce, Consumption, Insol- ¢ Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
vency, Pauperism, and Crime of the British Empire. 
Xvl + xxviil + viii + 170 + xi pp., cloth, 8vo. 1827 ) 
Manchester. Thirty-first Annual Report to the Council 
of the City of—, on the working of the Public ire J. R. Carter, Esq. 
Libraries, 1882- 83. ba) Eee Rata Maly eR: gee One. meneame eR 
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A.—Serial Table of Marriacus, Birtus, and Duatus, returned in the 
Years 1888-77, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 
Calendar YHARS, 1888-77 :—Numbers. 

Years.2...5-> 83. 82, 81. 80. aish 78, a i 
Marriages No.| — | 204,405| 197,290| 191,965 | 182,082] 190,054) 194,352 
Births........ », | 889,815 | 889,018) 883,642 | 881,643 | 880,389 | 891,906 | 888,200 
Deaths .... ,, | 522,662] 516,654) 491,935 | 528,624 | 526,255 | 539,872 | 500,496 

QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1888-77. 
(I.) Marriaces :-—Numobers. 
Qrs. ended 83. 82. ‘al. ‘80. 79: 78 ise 
last day of 
March........No.| 43,915 | 39,820] 38,043) 41,238 | 35,956 | 39,137 | 39,704. 
SPULC. ssppsen Ms 47,883 | 52,905 ; 50,370 | 45,844 | 46,623 | 48,584 | 49,065 
September ,, | 52,192 | 51,207 | 48,607 | 47,703 | 45,121 | 46,628 | 47,743 
December _,, — 60,473 | 60,270 | 57,180 | 54,382 | 55,705 | 57,840 
(II.) Brrrus :—Numéers. 
Qrs. ended "83. 82, 81. 80. 79. 78. ire 
last day of ae hiee ad ha 
March;,....2. No.| 232,086 | 223,616 | 225,451 | 221,699 | 226,056 | 220,792 | 230,241 
June ........ ,, | 228,703 | 227,424 | 225,303 | 232,920 | 220,966 | 228,620 | 223,249 
September ,, | 214,144 | 220,381 | 215,966 | 219,023 | 218,668 | 222,604 | 213,195 
December ,, | 214,882 | 217,597 | 216,922 | 208,001 | 214,699 | 219,890 | 221,515 
(III.) Deatus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 83. 82. 81, 80. 79, 78, 7H, 
last day of ee ee | Ea ssc 
March........ No. | 146,856 | 140,121 | 188,312 | 145,787 | 155,916 | 139,373 | 184,931 
PUNO yi snacee » | 188,783 | 125,107 | 120,811 | 125,366 | 182,003 | 129,096 | 131,244 
September ,, {113,118 | 118,235 | 110,204 | 131,241 | 103,919 | 129,664 | 109,467 
December ,, | 128,905 | 133,191 | 122,608 | 126,230 | 184,417 | 141,739 | 124,854 
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Annual Rates of MarriacEs, Birtus, and DEATHS, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1883-77, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1888-77 :—Greneral Ratios. 












































































































































oy ee B38. [oa ga [82-01 eee], at ce0. ep eames aaa 
Hstmtd. Popln. 
of England 
im NE ed 26,77, | = 126,414, | 26,062, 126,914, 25,3974, | 25,033.0 24. 70a. 
in middle of 
each Year.... 
een men 22 Miapetg 1 IS Sep 5 1 4'9 eda | 152 lms7 
ED OTLILS:':/0oscooapnrses 33°2 Oe ey) 33°9 34°2 34°7 35°6 36°0 
Deaths ices. cee 19°5 Z0°O | Lo i 18°9 20°5 20°7 21°6 20°3 
QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1888-77. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | 83. |on'gq| ’82 | ’81. | 80. | °79, | '78, | °77. 
last day of ale = = a ~ 
Maren tic: 13°3 ‘Be te | ae es 11°8 ibe, 11°5 127 13°0 
a UNG. ater 14:4 16°27 1559 15°5 14°3 14°7 15°6 15°9 
September. ........ 15°5 15°56 | 15°4 14°8 147 14:1 14°8 15°3 
December ........ —- 18:7 1 118°2 18°4 17°6 17°0 1737 18°6 
(II.) Brrrns:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs.ended | °83. |ogiag| 782] 07810 | *80. | °79. | °78. | o77 
last day of me o ee se ae a eee 
March "hance 35°2 36°2 | 34°3 35°1 34°6 36°1 35°8 37°8 
Tune.ca pees 34°3 | 35°9 | 345 | 347 | 363 | 34:9 | 36-6 | 36-3 
September ........ B1°7 ol ae eeso ew ooo | o35°S Fl 842 0) bbs eae 
December ........ 51°89) eee 7 o8°70 } 321 ol 8b oe Oe ooo 
(III.) Deatus:—Ratio per 1,0co. 
Qrs. eided VSB aaa | 763.1 e81.e | 80 a Oo mene 
last day of wa a ~ f ee 
Martech = dcrencc: 22°3 23°2 | 21°5 21°5 22°7 | .24°9 22°6 22°2 
OOUG csr ces eee 20°1 2OCA N AS:8 18°6 19°6 20°9 20°7 21°3 
September ........ 16°8 + 18° ) A278 1° 16°83 <1} 5 20:3 4) 46°35) 220" eto 
December ........ 19°] | 20°79 1 200 18°7 19°5 21°0 22°5 20°1 
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B.— Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, Coat, and PAUPERISM in 
each QUARTER of 1881-82-83. 





Average Prices of 


| Consots | DIScouNT 





Mrar per Pound 











PAUPERISM. 














WHEAT : Quarterly Average of 
t the Metropol 6 2 
Quarters (for . charged bees i Micat Se at Preakerae) the ANS of veukeig 
: 2 Sige: (by the Carease), in tl elieved on the 
ending | Money) | by the Bank eas a oath the ie Diced! aden Last Day of each Week. 
per rool, of a Make. 
Stock. England. Wales. Beef. Mutton, | Per Ton. In-door. | Out-door. 
1881 £ £ Serge £ Oo a. Gone oO: 3. dn 
Mar.31} 99% 3°39 a2" 3 | 43-72 | 5-97 1 16’ = |-197,5784 S9LO7E 
6 7 
June 30} 1013 2°68 44, 6 | 44—7 5—9¢ 7 15 1 | 173,074] 558,944 
5 1 
8 7% 
Sept.30| 1002 3°14 48 10 | 44—7i | 5i—9 15 8 | 164,567| 538,057 
58 78 
Dec. 31 993 4°93 45 10 | 44—73 | 5—83] 17 2 | 178,058] 589,517 
6 7 
1882 
Mar.31| 1003 4°93 45 5 | 4g-—7% | 53—94 | 15 — | 184,202] 560,513 
6 7% 
June30; 101% 3700 46 9 5—8 | 53—95 | 14 g | 170,546) 542,134 
63 7% 
Sept. 30 99% sty 47 3 5—84z | 53—98 | 16 5§ | 165,280] 529,921 
: 63 7% 
Dec. 31} 1013 5°00 40 8 | 48—83 | 53—92] 17 2 | 180,228] 534,387 
63 73 
1883 
Mar. 31} 102 3°84 41 3 | 53—8% |5g—105] 16 6 | 189,391] 558,064 
6% 8 
June30| 1023 a ae 42 8 5—8 | 53—95 | 16 9 | 172,858] 537,495 
65 78 
Sept.30| 100; 3°88 42 5 5—8s | 53—10] 17. — | 165,263) 519,260 
£ 78 
Dec. 81] 10134 3°00 40 -— | 48—8 | 53—94] 17 9 | 178,715] 518,070 
63 x | 
C.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Morrauiry per 


1,000 7 Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 


Years 1883-81. 





Area 
in Statute 


Acres. 
In 134 Districts, and 
57 Sub- districts, 3,184,419. 
comprising the 
Chief Towns ........ 


Population 
V¥munerated. 


1881, 


1554.44,808 J 





In the remaining Dis- 
tricts and Sub-districts 
of England and Wales, 
comprising chiefly 
Small Towns and 


34,134,802 


$0,523,476 





Country Parishes 


{ 


Quarters 
ending 








March .. 
dame 224 
Sept. .... 
Dec. 


Year .... 


Year ... 


March .. 
June: 4 



























































Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
in each Quarter of the Years 
Mean 
1883. |.73°99,| 1882.| 1881. 
g3°2 bl) 24r7 | 25-0 meg 
20°S: || 21°4- 20220 eam 
18°35 |..20°9 | 19°: Siam 
20°7 | 2209 | 20 eee 
20°8 ie 22 hehe 2 ee een 
17-7 | 1826s L473 1a16'8 
20°8 | 21°3 | 19:1 | 19°6 
19°0 | -19°0 | 17°2-} 174 
14°5 | 16° | 15°2 | 14°2 
1o'G, }2 58°o. |r: Pe laeg 





Note.—In calculating these rates of mortality corrections are made fcr inequalities in the numbers of days 


in the different quarters of the year. 


The annual rates are the means of the four quarterly rates, 
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D.—Special Town Table:—Porvuiation ; Brrtu-Rate and Deatu-Rate in each 
Quarter of 1888, in Twenty-E1cut Large Towns. 





Vetimaked Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 


Population in 














29th December. 


Cities aud Boroughs. 


of the =a 

Year 1885. } Births. | Deaths.} Births. | Deaths.] Births. | Deaths.] Births. | Deaths. 
Twenty-eight towns............ 8,620,975 | 386°7 | 23°8 | 35°2 | ar*s | 33°6 | 19°99 | 383°2 | 21°2 
Hy S11 COB bs Sthcs.. + k/pieaee-t-oodpee 3,955,814 | 36°2 | 22°1 | 34°2 | 2075 | 32°8 | 18°8 | 82°4 | 2073 
PUA aay cg obs ccarane aintenr Es 111,262.|'81°2 | u19°6. | 30:8.| 18°0 | 27°8.| 19:4 [2269 |199 
ROPESINOULN 0.6 ocrcnceseanteae 131,478 | 35°1 | 20° | 35°3 | 18°8 | 34°3 | 18°9 | 36°6 | 16°8 
DNORWACIL. Sss-...03hs> Rrssnacanioms: 89,612 | 86°5 | 23°2 | 35°1 | 19°7 | 380°9 | 17°6 | 33°9 | 1871 
BV MOUUIL .»-o02--Peacorsateitocns ee 74,977 | 85°1L | 24°9 | 30°2 | 20°8 | 380°7 | 18°8 | 8071 | 18°9 
153 EL lsh Moan Rope aes Hs 212,479 | .33°6 [ 20°2 [| 33°1 | 19°4 .90°7 || 16°31 D6 ee 
Wolverhampton .......0..... 94,5597 1 88°2 | 25°83 | 37°74 21°24) 30°8 | 18°6 | 33:4 ) 1975 
PDIP TLOAALD 5 .Sesnncseescancoeshe 414,846 | 38°6 | 23°9 | 36°9 | 20°9 | 33°4 | 20°5 | 33°5 | 2071 
STE) Fol ae achceam Gar chee bse. 129,483 | 39°7 | 2172 | 38°9 | 1971 | 35°0 | 18°8 | 34°7 | 18°6 
Nottingham” .7.i2 ahs k. 199,349 | 40°9 | 2377 | 41°3 | 20°7 | 38°2 | 19°6 | 37°6 | art 
Derby) Giriss-Sieccren este 85,574} 40°2 | 18°4 | 36°0 | 19°6 | 385°1 | 15°6 | 32°5 | 18°8 
Birkenhead o..skoc.t mete ee ke 88,700 | 36°4 | 22°4 | 36°0 | 19°5 | 34°8 | 16°3 | 34°4 | ait 
Liverpool t6..328,<0.4-8. 566,753 | 38°2 | 30°9 | 86°3 | 26°6 | 33°4 | 24°8 | 33°0 | 24°74 
Bolton jose ee 107,862 | 35°5 | 25°6 | 86°1 | 19°4 | 33°9 | 19°6 | 33°0 | 2271 
Manchester gi.09.2.sssneier sc: 339,252 |. 87°3, | 30°2 |(86°9 | 27°75 1-349 || 24°9 | B47 age 
Salford=. see eee ee 190,466 | 37°8 | 23:0 | 86°5 | 20°7 | 34°5 | 21°72 |:84°0 | 24°8 
Ol det Sen ceaceeadetac gaan 119,071 | 86°2 | 25°4 | 35°6 | 23°4 | 34°2 | 18°2 | 35°0 | 21°0 
Blackburitig aac camekaie 108,460 | 40°6 | 29°2 | 40°5 |. 25°3 | 37°9 | 19°5 | 37°4 | 24°0 
Preston shane tenn 98,564 | 41°6 | 27°8 | 38°6 | 23°7 | 387°2 | 24°8 | 85°4 | 25°7. 
Huddersfield ..........cc. 84j/7o1 | 29°3 | arigi27°7-| 23°56 | 29°0 | 19°1 | 32°27) 206 
NCR Ge pereproes ys crooner wosco1 1 Ba. £246 1802 azo al 27°38 | 15°O [92671 feaaae 
BradfomPar 1828.0. xs. de 204,807 | 31°4 | a1°5 | 30°3 | 17°8 | 28°2 | 16°4 | 26°9 | 17°7 
heedsrascsomea ee 321,611 | 35°7 | 25° | 35°38 | 2ar'9 | 35°3 | 21°2 | 32°56 | 24°9 
vheffield .05.:d@nee.. igh, 295,497 | 87°7 | 25°8 | 36°5 | 23°7 | 386°4 | 21°8 | 386°2 | 20°5 
AFT 5 oe deo te ee ee 176,206°[°37°3) | 27°5 | 38°7 | 25°77 | 85:9" 18-6 Soo ee ow 
Sunderland | ..s.ccacoeseceneennes 121,317 | 42°0 | 27°9 | 42°3'| 2s°o | 42°7 ; 27°6 | 40°O | 20% 
New castor, kommt dae. 149,464 1°38°8 | 24°7 | 36°0 | +2373 | 35°2 | 27°71 | 37:0 1269 
Cardiff g:A¢...). ge 8 asaene JO,08 3. 18930 21°0 | 38°4 | 2673 | 405") 17°3 | SS 1a 
Hdinbugehs (4.2595..2:eepe 235,946 | 28°6 | 21°71 | 30°6 | 19°6 | 27°8 | 17°0 29-0 19°! 
PRIAe OO fn. ket. emcee 515,589 | 39-1 || 31°7 | 40°9 | 32°0 | 87-21. fae Oo 24ee 
Bc tag sseachicatenaes 349,685 4. 31°0 | 36°21 80:7) 20r9 1 Be 2 324 





the Middle 





3lst March. 
(Ist Quarter.) 


















380th June. 
(2nd Quarter.) 

































29th September. 
(8rd Quarter.) 











(4th Quarter.) 
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E.— Divisional Tuble:—Marriaces in the Year ending 30th September; and Birtus 
and Dratus in the Year ending 31st December, 1888, as Registered Quarterly. 




























































































i 2 3 4 5 6 7 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 
ARKEA* Enumerated 
eta. Bee in Population, 81st 31st 30th June 30th 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. 1881. December, | March, ’| September, 
1882. 1883. Dee 1883. 
No. No. he No. No. 
Enaip. & WALES....Totals| 37,319,221 25,974,439 | 60,359 | 43,915 | 47,883 | 52,192 
BP PIONGON Feeds... 75 e6u 3,816,483 10,038 7,686 4,860 9,802 
11. South-Eastern ........ 359945431 2,487,076 5,254 3,512 4,026 4,421 
111. South Midland........ 3,201,325 1,596,259 3,230 1,949 2328 2,677 
Rar AURSLONIT sh oiccccesseseiscee 3,211,441 1,343,524 3,351 1;751 1,887 2,065 
v. South-Western ........ 4,981,170 1,859,198 35729 2,867 3,138 3,198 
vi. West Midland ........ 3394.5,460 3,029,319 7,297 4,869 [PeRe) 5,887 
vit. North Midland........ 33535445 1,637,865 2844 Nh 2,874 1) Su 283 3,106 
vi1rt. North-Western........ 1,998,914 4,108,184 9,507 7,693 8,364 9,156 
xe Yorkshire. .....2.0.05... 3,702,384 2,894,759 6,808 5,132 5,166 5,730 * 
BePNOLUNCYT) | ....0:-c000000. 3,£4.7,947 1,624,213 3,702 3,138 3,587 3,272 
x1. Monmthsh.&Wales| 5,125,342 1,577,559 3,599 2,504 3,008 2,873 
8 ae 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Birvrus in each Quarter of 1883 ending] Dearus in each Quarter of 18&3 ending 
DIVISIONS. 
Sistemi eth ogee | Slat ast ersoth. joo eit 
(England and Wales.) Septem- | Decem- Septem- | Decem- 
March. June. oes har. March. June. ais hes 
No. No. z No. No. € No. r No. No. a No. 
Ena. & WALES... Totals |23 2,086 |228,703 [214,144 |214,882 |146,856 |133,783 |113,118 | 128,905 
iii Saaee 35,655 | 33,787 | 32,309 | 31,955 | 21,814 | 20,187 | 18,565 | 20,012 
11. South-Eastern ........ 20,714 | 19,651 | 18,948 | 19,481 | 11,998 |11,114 | 9,169 | 10,211 
1. South Midland........ 13,705 | 13,744 | 12,548 | 12,809 | 8,320 | 7,587 | 6,231 | 6,932 
Bie asbert-<essrssccaveerss 11,770 | 11,677 | 10,649 | 11,385 | 7,104 | 6,597 | 5,439 | 5,863 
v. South-Western ........ 14,643 | 13,839 | 12,837 | 18,140 | 9,992 | 8,975 | 6,856 | 7,987 
vi. West Midland ........ 27,407 | 26,984 | 24,736 | 25,023 117,044 | 14,920 | 12,292 | 14,933 
vir. North Midland........ 15,214 |14,972 | 13,887 | 14,075 | 8,808 | 8,149 | 6,757 | 7,701 
vit. North-Western........ 38,519 | 38,235 | 36,009 | 35,888 | 26,149 | 23,410 | 20,388 | 24,011 


25,301 | 25,589 | 24,383 | 23,899 [16,796 | 15,476 | 12,896 | 14,785 
15,861 |16,142 | 15,163 | 15,019 | 9,402 | 8,638 | 8,012 | 8,478 


Be) YOrKSNite ....3....--cece 
Pee NOTEHORTL  cos-cccceaeosces 





x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 13,297 | 14,183 | 12,675 | 12,258 | 9,429 | 8,730 | 6,513 | 7,992 











* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those first 
published. 
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F.—General Meteorological Table, 
(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 7 
Temperature of Elastic Weight ° 
Borne of Vapour 
3 ina 
4 ; : Air— 0 Cubic Foot 
Air, Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of Air. 
1883. Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from eae eee 
; Aver- | Aver- Aver : Aver- ; Aver- ny. : ver- ; ver- 
\fean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
112 42 42 42 42 42 42 
Years. | Years. Years Years. Years. Years Years. 
° ° ° ° 8 ° ° ° ° In. In. Grs. Gr. 
SAN ees. 412 | 44°7 | 42°89 39°6 | +2°84 37°6 | 42°99 9-1 ]—O°>} — 225 | +:°026 | 2°6 | +0°2 
Feb....... 42°6 | +3°9 | +3°1 § 40°9 | +3°2} 38°38) 43°58 11°3 | +0°2f — 236 | +°026 | 2°7 | +0°4 
Mar. ...| 36°1 | —5:0 | —5°7 | 33°2 | —6°2] 29°2 | -—7°09 14°8 | +017 — *161 | —056 | 1°9 | —0°7 
Means.. | 40°0 | +1:2 | +0°1 | 37:9 | —O°1] 35-2 | —0°28 11°7 |-O°lf — 207 | +°001 | 2°4 0:0 
April ...| 46°8 | +0°7 | —0°3 J 43°3 | —0°7] 89°4 | —1°1} 20:2} 41°38) — 249 | —-004 f 2°8 | —O°1 
May...... 53°1 | +0°6 | +0°4 7 49°2 | +0°49 45°3 | +0°37 20°2 |-—0°3] — *803 | +°005 | 3°4 | —O°1 
June 59°0 | +0°8 | +0°1 | 54°9 | +0°49 51°3 | +0°79 21°9 | 41°07 — °378 |} +008 | 4°3 | +0°2 
Means...| 538°0 | +0°7 | +0°1 | 49°1 0:0} 45°3 0:09 20°8 +003 J 3°5 0:0 
MUL soanes 59°9 | —1°8 | —2°3 | 56°2 | —1°5} 53°0 | —1:0] 19°83 —'016 | 4°5 | —0°3 
Aug. ...| 61°9 | +1°0 | +0°6 § 57°7 | 40°29 54°] | +0°1] 21°2 000 f 4°6 | —O°1 
Sept. ...] 56°8 | +0:3 | —0°3 J 54°5 | +0°59 52°4 | +1°3] 16°7 +'015 | 4°4 0:0 
Means...| 59°5 | —9°2 | —0°7 | 56°1 | —O°3§ 53:2 | +0°1} 19°1 “000 | 4°5 
Octivsses 50:4 | +0°9 | +0°4 | 48-4 | +0°5] 46:2 | +0°39 12°6 | -—2°0} — “313 | +°002 | 3°6 
Nov. ...| 43°8 | +1°5 | +0°3 | 41°9 |} 4+0°5] 39°8 |+0°49 11°38 |} +0°3) — 245 | —'002 | 2°8 
Dec. ...} 40°5 | +1°4 | +0°6 | 388°7 | +0°2) 36°3 |—O°39 8°0 |—1-4) — 214 | —-004 } 2°5 
Means...) 44°9 | +1°3 | +0°4 | 43:0 | +0°49 40°38 | +0°1)) 10°8 |—1:07 — 257 | —:001 § 3:0 














Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 





The mean temperature of the air for October was 50°4, being 0°-9 and 0°4 
above the averages of 112 years and 42 years respectively ; it was 04 lower than 
in 1882, 5°°1 higher than in 1881, and 4°-2 higher than in 1880. 

The mean temperature for November was 48°8, being 1°5 and 0°3 above 
the averages of 112 years and 42 years respectively ; it was 0°3 higher than in 
1882, 4°-9 lower than in 1881, and 1°-3 higher than in 1880. 

The mean temperature for December was 40°5, being 1°-4 and 0°6 above 
the averages of 112 years and 42 years respectively; it was O°-4 and 0%¥, 
respectively, above 1882 and 1881, and 2°7 lower than in 1880, 

‘The mean temperature for the quarter was 44°-9, being 1°3 and 04 above 
the averages of 112 years and 42 years respectively. 


, 
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Meteorological 


tor the Year ended 31st December, 1888. 
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Degree Reading Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of mete nan | 
Humidity. Barometer, oe = Hori- Number of Nights 
or Alr. zontal it was Low- | High- 
es, ees Ioete Wei Looe est est 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Be- Read-| Read- 
from from from from | ™ent | At or | tween ee ing | ing 
Mean.| A¥C"- Mean. | A¥&"= | Mean.| A¥€"-| Amnt. Aver- of the |helow| 30° evel at at 
ate of age of age of age of a. 40°. | Night.| Night 
42 "49 67 Air. | ggo, | and oP Nigit.| NIgNU. 
ae Years. Years. Years 40°, 
In. In. Grs. | Grs. | In. In. Miles ° ° 
87 29°735|— O17} 550 | — 4 11°69 |—0:20}7 339 17 13 1 | 21-9 | 49°5 
86 29°904| +°115} 551 | — 24 2°89 |+1:32] 349 il 20 Deore Veal 
- 76 29-749} O00} 556 | + 6 | 0°78 |—07 337 24 i 0 | 14°3 | 37-9 
; Sum |} Sum — Mean } Sum | Sum | Sum jfowest Highst 
83 29°796; + °083]} 552 Of 5°86 |+0°35] 342 48 40 2 | 14°3 | 49°5 
79 — 1 §29°826)+-°076} 545 | + 241°70 |—0:06) 227 13 13 4 $ 18°6 | 48-1 
76 — 1] 929°784)—-007] 5388 | — 3-4 1°71 |—0°36]9 216 5 17 9 | 23°9 | 49°0 
76 + 1 429°793]—-012} 531 | — 14 1°34 |—066} (255 0 9 21 | 81°0 | 56:3 
Sum | Sum | Mean {| Sum | Sum |} Sum fLowest Highst 
iW 0 #29°801| +019} 5388} — 14 4°75 |—1:08] 243 18 39 34 | 18°6 | 56°3 
78 | + 2 429°688) —°109} 528 O04 1°99 |—O57] 278 0 3 28) 187-2) | 6321 
76 — 1 429-841) + °060f 529 | + 147 0°72 |—-171] 252 0 7 24. | 32°8 | 56°0 
86 + 5 429 °648 be 154) 531 | — 2] 3°82 |+1°41] 266 0 8 2 A RCE | Gee 
Sum | Sum | Mean § Sum | Sum | Sum |Lowest Highst 
80 | + 2 $29°726| —-029% 529 0} 6°53 |—012} 264 0 18 74 | 32-3 | 56:9 
86 0 129°800| +°092} 54L ] + 1 71°59 |—1:25] 294 7 22 8 f 29°6 | 50°1 
86 — 2 429°659|—-084} 546 | — 1 | 2°84 /+0°509 322 6 19 5 | 23°7 | 44°8 
85 — 4 729°983) +°195f 555 | + 410°83 |—118} 369 5 26 QO | 24°7 | 38°9 
; Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest|Highst 
86 | — 2 429°814) +°068% 547 | + 1 49.5°26 |—1:93] 328 12 67 13>) 23-7, oO 


below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





1883, 


Months. 





January 
Feb. 
March 


Means 


April 
May 


June 


Means 


July 
August 


Sept. 
Means 


October 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Means 





The mean high day temperatures for the air in October was 57°'1, being 1°-0 


lower than the average of 42 years; in November it was 49°°6, being 0° 7 higher 


than the average, and in December was 44°'1, being 0°-6 lower than the average. 


The mean low night temperature of the air in October was 44°:5, being 1°:0 
above the average of 42 years; in November it was 37°°8, being 0°5 higher than 


the average, and in December was 86°2, being 1°-0 higher than the average. 


Therefore, the high day temperature was cold during the day in October and 
warm at night ; in November, being warm both day and night, and in December 


the days were cold and the nights warm. 


The mean daily range of temperature in October was 2°:0 smaller than the 
average, in November it was 0°°3 greater than the average, and in December it 
was 1°'4 smaller than the average. 
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BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp MARRIAGES, 1n tHE YurAR 


[.—Sertal Table :—Number of Brrtus, Deatus, and Marriaces in Scotland, and 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 


Periodical Returns. 


No. II.—SCOTLAND, 


ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1883. 


each Quarter of the Years 1888-79 inclusive. 
























































1883. 1882. 1881. 1880. LS 
Number. Be Number. an Number. ae _ | Number. ts Number. Ri c 
lst Quarter— 
Portis Gets 31,342 | 3°32 | 31,206 | 3°30 [30,860 | 3°30 [31,319 | 3°38 [31,268 | 3°41 
Deaths........ 22,012 | 2°33 718,265 | 1°93 | 21,284 | 2°27 | 20,751 | 2°24 | 21,950 | 2°40 
Marriages ..|_ 6,580 | 0°69 | 6,589 | 0°70 | 6,483 | 0°69 | 6,006 | 0°65 | 5,828 | 0°64 
Mean T'em- of 33 }, }. °. 
catade Tene eee 42°-2 33°°2 39°-9 34°-2 
2nd Quarter— 
Mo LEE i eek cae 32,420 | 3°40 133,846 | 3°52 | 33,351 | 3°56 133,827 | 3°65 132,968 | 3°60 
Deaths........ 20,386 | 2°14 |18,293 | 1°93 [17,889 | 1°91 |19,711 | 2°13 | 18,784 | 2°05 
Marriages ..| 6,814 | o'71 | 6,609 | o°6g | 6,208 | 0°66 | 6,224 | 0°67 | 6,050 | 0°66 
Mean Tem- i af ey 6! oa 
perature i 48°°6 48°°8 48°°5 49°°5 46°°8 
3rd Quarter— 
Births ........ 30,087 | 3°12 |30,718 | 3°25 |31,158 | 3°33 [30,179 | 3°26 [31,436 | 3°43 
Deaths........ 16,537 | 1°73 | 16,886 | 1°78 |15,602 | 1°67 $17,047 | 1°84 | 15,115 | 1°65 
Marriages ..| 5,890 | 0°62 | 5,957 | 0°63 | 5,787 | 0°62 | 5,500 | o-s59 | 5,061 | oss 
Mean Tem- er 7 
perature 55°°0 55°°5 54°°2 571 54°°1 
4th Quarter— 
Births ........ 30,163 | 3°17 |30,912 | 3°27 [30,845 | 3°29 | 29,327 | 3°17 130,064 | 3°28 
Deaths........ 17,932 | 1°86_] 19,522 | 2°06 |17,526 | 1°87 [18,286 } 1-97 [17,480 | 1-91 
Marriages ..| 7,621 | o-79 | 7,419 | 0°78 | 7,470 | 0°80 | 6,759 | 0°73 | 6,523 | o-71 — 
Moan gti 42°-1 40°°2 42°°7 39°°2 40°-4 
perature 
Vear— 
Population.| 3,825,744 3,785,400 35744,685 357053995 3,665,443 
Birtha nes 124,462 | 3°25 [126,182] 3°33 [126,214] 3°37 [124,652| 3°36 |125,736| 3°43 
Deathis........ 76,867 | 2°01 | 72,966] 1°93 | 72,301| 1°93 | 75,795] 2°06 | 73,329] 2°00 
Marriages ..| 26,855 | 0°80 25,948 | 0°69 | 24,489] 0°€6 | 23,462 | 0°64 





{ Mar. 

















26,574 | o°70 








~ 
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Il.—Special Averuge Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland and 
in the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 31st 
December, 1888, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of 


Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 




























































































Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration 
vps : Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. | ; Per | Ratio, 
of Districts. Number Cent Side: Number. Cent pe aeeh Number.| gent, One in [Number beut O 
Lst Quarter— 
BSCOTLAND ........ 31,342 | 3°32} 30 | 2,631 0°69) 144. 
| Principal towns |13,079 | 3°62} 28 [1,019 ogc] 111 
Large - 3,567 | 3°58] 28 248 0°81} 123 
Small # 6,617 | 3°30} 30 540 0°57| 174 
Mainland rural | 7,823 | 2°93| 34 783 0°44|' 228 
Insular ie 756 | 2°36| 42 41 0°66} 151 
2nd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ........ 32,420 | 3°40] 29 12°8 |20,386 o71| 149 
: Principal towns |13,705 | 3°75 0°92} 109 
Large - D100 [3°42 0o°43| 137 
~ Small aa 6,695 | 3°30 o'60| 166 
_ Mainland rural | 7,567 | 2°99 0°56| 179 
Insular __s,, 695 | 2°74 0°24] 416 
3rd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ......... 30,087 | 3°12 12°8 [16,537 0°62] 163 
Principal towns |12,460 | 3°38 0°84} 119 
Large = F287 banks 0°62| 160 
— Small le 6,396 | 3°12 0°55| 182 
Mainland rural: | 7,130 | 2°79 0°38) 262 
- Insular &. 814 | 2°48 0°16} 630 
Ath Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ........ 30,618 | 3°17 o°79| 126 
Principal towns |12,899 0°92| 109 
Large ey 3,290 0°69| 145 
Small 2 6,454: 0°79| 126 
Mainland rural | 7.103 0°6%| 147 
Insular :, 867. 0°53| 187 
Population of Scotland. 
Population. Scotland. peacipal Large Towns. | Small Towns. Manly : Thaw 
By Census of 1881 ....,.,..- 377359573 | 1,411,536 388,797 791,250 | 1,013,602 | 130,888 
meee cietiemiddie | 3,825,744 | 1,464,201 | 403,626 | 813,197 | 1,014,690 | 180,030 
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IIl.— Bastardy Table:—Proportion of IuLuGITIMATE in every Hundred 
Birtus in the Divisions and Counties of ScoTLanD, during each 
quarter of the Year ending 31st December, 1883; with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1882 added for Comparison. 





Per Cent. for the Quarters ending | Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 



























































1883. 1882. 
Divisions and Counties. 

31st 30th 30th 31st 31st 30th 30th 3lst 
March. | June. | Sept. Dec. | March. | June. | Sept. Dec. 
SCOTLAND vecssseeeee: 84 | 78 | 82 | 78 | 87 | 79 | 85 | 84 

Divisions— 
Northern O)tc.c- ae: 4°6 8°5 78 6°6 Oz4 8°2 7°9 70 
North-Western........ 4°8 6°9 S6 5°2 6°0 6°9 Ons 5°6 
North-Eastern ....... T4°t | ere er 2 | 1s"3 Fishy | 1372 | 14:9 140 
East Midland. ........ S25 ee eo. | 87 1) ote, Sil 8°8 91 
West Midland ........ 6°65 5'3 6°7 49 4° 6°0 rae 6°1 
South-Western ........ a°O 6°5 eS) 6°2 Wak 6°4 64 6°83 
South-Eastern ........ 8:0 Tse el ae C4 La 1 Ge ee 81 
NOmbheria Bes iacenss-eeoe 16 '6.24 d2c2. 12°81 150 46 Pld ace boat 

Counties— 
hetlandn.tien.srse a°4 3°4 76 3°3 4°6 6°2 5°9 2°1 
Orkney {0.45 ee: 4°8 6:4 4°5 6-9 | 10°6 5°2 6°6 81 
Caithness......2....006+- Powe) 2, sh 1 8°b. Pao. 9 Ld do enero 9°2 
Sutherland ............ 61 4130 1 By DSO 16a 7S 3°9 73 
Rossand Cromarty} 3° 5'°8 5°4 3°8 Boe) 5°6 4°9 46 
Inverness ............. 6S aie da aay. 66 | 69 i imal 6°6 
I Ei yw nise Oe eae ae 154 | 8°6 | 10°6 | 15°5 B50 6°8. ].13°T oc 
LTS Sete ee Ch Ae lO wl 4 1655 *) 14cd Oh es 7 ened 
i LE Walls ihe are a 18°O6 IY 0) taro) 1l4ey Vio Glaeser 
A Derd GOR nc wnncs-eare- 13040 | ea aie Oo 12:9 Sige to 8 old 2 Ommebeas 
KAN Cardin s..6.5, T268y WhO By toes ot Way Horo al Lae oo5 y 11:5 
Horiar {eens oe o%2 O'2,. B63 |, 106 1053 9°4 9°9 | 10°6 
Perth Geet o°3 9:9 alanis 8°7 8°8 7) "| 10°4 9°8 
Wifasbuenuts denne 62 | 55 | 66 | 5:9 | a3 | 63. | 68 | 69 
Kinross Wscaeneons Os 5°4: 8°3, | 16°1 4°5 6°9 9°5 5°0 
Clackmannan ........ 6*2, Tee) B27 5°2 fect eA ee BO 3°7 
Stirlitg” be 2c-.ee Cio we Lalo 9. | Ae 81 54 | 81 4°7 
Dumbarton............ (eee ne Mie a 45 6°65 5'8 He es i aN 
AT yl Fc ae SCID BA Oe e621 790 Ee a ey, 
Bute Sipser spe’ cot 5°38 =i t2. |S 70 ee ers eos 6°6 
Renfrew) sist... Soom io L216" 2 5-3 Gia 1b 'O eet 5°7 
Ayr teva 6°8 6°7 4°6 5°5 g*4 2 8°5 6°6 
Lanark ® .ccees as 6:8 val 6°5 6"9 6°3 6°5 70 
Linlithgow ............ O26 1 B07 9%! 7-0 1 rie Gan ao a ms 
Edinburgh ............ 4°6 7A) 604 7°8 a°1 78 6°8 79 
Haddington ........ roe. 44, 8°4 6°2 550) 6°8 yay | 8°4 
Berwick sisscsresrseene Tas wl CeO) TED | MOY cits econ rt eo am gee 
Peebles ““oiyaienee 6°5 | 10°3 7°O D9. | iano 6'9 5°9 8°4: 
Selkirk three 9°5 (2 OTA 1 see A 5°7 5A IOS 
ROXDURGH Sheena 12:1 8°5 728 1 188 ioe v1) | 1076-43-20 
Dumiiries 125. 13°41) 18°68 7473 1b 2) ae Oe 2 6 ae 
Kirkeudbright ‘osciery*1 9} 13°6 =).1376/9) 1372 81 Garo Or8 46% Sse 
Wigtowtinwecee 23°29) 13°20) 1.659 1 ONT bt 7c sal slo) ergs ae ona 








1 
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IV.—Divisional Table :—MarriaGes, Birrtus,and Dratus Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1888. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 





























1 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1881. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. 
(Persons.) 
No. No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND. ......0005% Totals| 19,639,377 | 35735573 | 26,855 | 124,462 | 46,867 
POEINOLENCEY. cesses veeeracs 2,261,622 123,984 633 2,918 1,884 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 165,856 448 4.130 2,934 
111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 418,250 2,644 | 13,330 6,793 
Iv. East Midland ........ 25799,492 602,421 4,049 | 17,956 | 113,960 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 283,460 1,606 9,071 5,279 
v1. South-Western........ 1,462,397 |1,885,447 | 12,097 | 58,675 | 33,906 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 | 546,658 | 4,069 | 17,364] 10,352 
WEIL. SOUGHENN | .c..isceccc0+es 2,069,696 209,497 1,109 6,018 3259 








No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Year ended 30th September, 1883; and 
of Birtus and Dratus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1888. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.} 








[000’s omitted.] 



































Per Per Per 
1,000 of 1,000 of 1,00 
CouNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages.| ° SL Birdie | + |p Deaths meee 
in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
oe 1881. lation. lation. lation. 
cres. |(Persons.) 
No. No. Ratio No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 
BE pore! oe i 37,319, | 25,974, | 204,349 | 7-8 | 889,815] 34°2 [522,662 | 20°71 
PSCOLLATL § Sccnccasdesese: 19,639,| 8,736,] 26,855 | 7°1 | 124,462] 33°3 | 76,867 | 20°5 
PEM OLSTC 1 covisdandeoansns 20,323,| 5,175,} 21,144 | 4°0 | 118,224| 22°38 | 96,3888 | 18°6 
oe DEIAEN 81, | 34,885,| 252,348 | 7-2 41,132,501) 32°4 [695,917 | 19° 
AND IRELAND 77,201, 9 ) 08 772 |, ? 32 4 ) 19°9 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. S. J. 
re Y 
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Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1882-78.—Declared Value of the Total 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign 


Country and British Possession. 





Merchandise Exported 
to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 





1882. 
J.—ForREIGN CouUNTRIES. £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, me 
Norway, Denmark, & Iceland, & Heligoland =a 
Central hurope; viz., Germany, Holland eer: 
HO Oretuin . 5... teres Sceeete tare 6 RIE 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal, 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spa 14,070, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................... 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 1,738 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malte f ae 
Levant; viz., Turkey, Roumania,* Syria “9 
and Palestine, and Egypt .............ssesssssees } ss 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, oe 
algeria, iand (VLOTOCEO.%.cccmcsecae oo penceeeurces } <a 


Westerfl Africa 222n8...66 eed keene 218, 

Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ...............cc 














12,973, 


1,766, 
737, 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, ae 6 
. I, 
pines ; ‘other Islands.,..... i. cscsecpoaensovgn-srmeene obs 
South SOs ASIAICS (2-.cocenssais tenance cen meters, cok) — 
China, including Hong Kongand Japan ...| 678, 
United States of America, OE IES As MRA 739 395 
Mexico and Central Ameri@a ........ cece eeeeeee: 124, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ............eeee 841, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, : 
Venezuela and Ecuador 92% 
a (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 6 
Chili, and Patagonia .... 33% 
re (Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay, i 548 
and Argentine Confed. } ee 
Other countries (unenumerated) ...........ceeeee oO 
Total—Foreign Countries... 58,081, 


II.—BritisH PossEssIoNs. 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............... Dyy224 





| ee | | 


Austral. Cols—New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. | 3,086, 

Zealaiad 5 END. fates eee Mee BIO ee Henao gvenes 
British, North.A meriCay, o034 oaeeasee tee feos snes 983, 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana & Honduras 3291 
Cape and Natal cc... Becciinsoumsetectet eres etQoalngs vo n-che, 582, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 83, 
WL es UGS Fes erestecs eso ro at earl pe nde lec Mo aahnnas dase EA, 
Charmel (Lelanids 2.7: Srirc tease ee sap sconss ey ctrvasatenleatansn 209, 
Otley DUssesslOBS crc, teomtaetnr ten s.ct terest tans 66, 
Total— British Possessions | ....10000-- leh 2a 
General Total ...............- £} 65,193, 


* Wallachia and Moldavia to 1878, and Roumania in 1879. 


[000’s omitted.] 

1881. 1880. 1879. 

£ & £ 
5,218, | 5,416, | 4,742, 
24,702, | 25,732, | 23,913, 
15,102, | 13,895, | 13,061, 
1,426, 1,418, 1,616, 
786, 675, 662, 
56, 62, 74,5 
186, 219; 221, 
— 851, 29, 
FB 2ychowdo lL 63, 1,030, 
6,987, | 7,098, 196,897; 
104, 80, 98, 
15, 15, 686, 
63, 58, 37) 
302, 313, 2.60, 
355, 308, 420, 
121, 159, 108, 
56,205, ale D450 Lo, 1 52st ges 
2031, | L627 a IG84G, 
2,604, 1,817, 1,689, 
897, 807, 674, 
342, 407, 291, 
619, 576, 517, 
69, 101, 102, 
43, 28, 25» 
204, 232, 214, 
46, 24:7, 27; 
6,855, | 5,842, 5,080, 
63,060, | 63,3854, | 57,272, 


52,635, 


PS ET TT I PY SS FE ET I ET 





1884.] 






















Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


Z I.—ForEIGN COUNTRIES: 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 
» Norway, Denmark &Iceland,& Heligoland J 
| Central Europe; viz.,Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium 
| Western Europe; viz., France, Sun 


Peer meme e eee meee eaaeeeramoesserreeseeeeerare 


_ (with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 
_ (with Gibraltar and Canaries) 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, ceteal: 
__ Empire, Greece, Roumania, and Malta.... 
I evant; viz. ‘Turkey, Asiatic and 
_ European (including Cyprus), and Egypt 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
__ Algeria and Morocco 


re ee 


Oooo meme eneeereeesesessereserese 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
© and Kooria Mooria Islands........................ 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | 
_ pines; other Islands ft 
South Sea Islands So vor meee WAMO N34, d, 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong 
United States of America 
exico and Central America 
oreign West Indies, Hayti, &c. 
outh America (Northern) ,NewGranada, \ 


Venezuela, and Keuador 


Eastern Africa; with African Ports | 


Cee eee oeeseeesrereperereseeeneee 


Perec eseaseerseesecrenee 





Deen rere een ereeessseeeoeees 


Poe ee eee eeerereeeoes 


»». (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia. .... 

» (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ 
and Argentine Republic 


Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands, 
and French Possessions in North America 


Total—Foreign Countries 


hale Fisheries ; Grulnd., Davis’ sin 


Obereeesoes 


II.—BritisH Possessions : 
ritish India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld. 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 

N. Zealand, & Fiji Islands i 
ritish North America. ....... SMe 1 EA Se 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 
Jape and Natal 
rt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 


auritius 


Pees eeesenes 


29 ”» 


POP e meee e reer eee seeee ses seeeaaeeeeseeesHssenesse 


PEPE e meee reer eee eee eH eee ee eS SOSH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEE EES 


COOP eee eee eH E HEHEHE T OEE O OEE H SHOE OE ES 


Total— British Possessions............ 


General Total 


BAITS CS lao nae od enrcasevaecdesbotagecdesinalaess 


—— oO — OS OO! OO Od I 
== 











1883. 
Imports Exports 
from to 
£ £ 
39;058, E71 
69,134, | 36,626, 
54,039, | 24,380, 
11,799,,| 11,813; 
15,352, | 10,062 

1.729; 781, 
1598.9; 1,636, 
999, 845, 
5,876, | 3,599, 
i, 141, 
12,058, 93955 
98,521, | 27,388, 
1,869, 2,391, 
1,509; 3,191, 
13793 2,005, 
5,985, 2,881, 
7,741, | 12,844, 
192, 34, 
329,099, |161,178, 
45,835, | 35,218, 
16,925, | 16,944, 
9,026, 7,267, 
Looe 9,154, 
5,137, | 3,568, 
5,868, 4,558, 
7295 874, 
415, 506, 
9796, 563, 
96,946, | 78,652, 





426,045, 1239,830, 





Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 


[000’s omitted.] 


1882. 
Imports Exports 
rom to 
£ £& 
38,061, | 11,585, 
65,474, | 36,136, 
54,771, | 24,030, 
12,561, | 10,226, 
12,504, 8,880, 

1,406, 714, 
1,713, 1,227, 
821, 596, 
6,052, | 3,369, 
OYA, 101, 
Hy RLO,. | 49,761, 
87,855, | 80,999, 
2,133, 2,600, 
2,09 1; 178,070, 
1,607, | 1,718, 
6,494, | 4,075, 
8,544, | 12,484, 
214, 85, 
214523 a TOT OF GO, 
46,944, | 32,027, 
16,710, | 17,309, 
8,449, 8,047, 
10,307,.1..9)708, 
6,780, | 3,328, 
6,263, | 7,020, 
626, 817, 
449; 495, 
847; 570, 
975375 | 79,821, 








411,898, 1241,477, 











395,167, 


3 
J 

= 
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* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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| Trade of United Kingdom, 1888-82-81.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to ther Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (Ex-duty) of 
Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 








1881. 


Imports 


Exports 
from to 





£ 


275700, 


£ 
11,566, 












5759 I 6, 33,275, 


53,963,| 23,812, 


9,860,| 10,887, 


13,299.| 10,059, 


646, 
1,125, ° 


1,527, 
1,583, 


728, 605, 


3,263, 
130, 


12,421, 


29,788, 
2,543, 
3,140, 


53057, 


43) 
12,426, 


102,880, 


1,921, 
3,426, 
11,391, 


24, 








160,022, 





32,632, 
14,806, 


6,530, 


8,406, 
2,723, 
7,071, 
663, 
448, 
643, 


73,917, 


2335939 


38,603, 
17,860, 


9,130, 
11,2265 
5,907, 
5,406, 
520, 
459, 
452) 


89,859, 





Pp 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1883-82-81-80-79.—- Declared 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
unto the United Kingdom. 


(000’s omitted.] 





Og is seh OS 1883. | 1882. | 1881. | 1880. | 1879. 
£ £ £ eS £ 

Raw Matts.—Teatile,&c. Cotton, Raw ...| 44,279, | 46,193, | 43,502, | 42,765, | 36,279, 
WiGoll: Gare ke 26,718, | 27,207, | 27,499, | 28,356, | 24,930, 

SFE ee 14,282, | 14,905, | 15,066, | 17,461, | 16,825, 

Flas (fae nade 2,877, | 8,608, | 38,398, | 4,070,| 3,581, 

Hemp and Jute 6,877, | 6,501, | 6,159, | 5,894, | 4,943, 

Tdi 80 vis ssz-ccgeote 2,467, | 2,610,| 2,346, | 1,698, | 1,901, 











97,500, {101,024, | 97,979, |100,244, | 88,459, 





4 rs Various. Hides ..cssccesceee 3,804, | 3,741, | 6,855, | 6,911, | 5,109, 
Oils So ke 3,461, \| 2,900; |~ 3,359, | 3,418) |) 3.400. 

Metals o20.fo... 13,997, | 14,392, | 12,448, | 15,794, | 10,619, 

Tallow asacae 5 2,100, | 2,256, | 2,102, | 2,310, | 2,100, 

Timber ..esecccsssee-s. 17,138, | 17,168, | 14,957, | 16,583, | 10,726, 

40,500, | 49,457, | 39,221, | 46,016, | 32,031, 

he es Agrcttl E{Guand atenias>: Wo. 390, 489, 805, 704, 
Soetlat covcmaseess us 9,085, | 8,608, | 7,563, | 7,597, | 7,098, 


ee, 


TROPICAL, &C,, PRODUCE. Tea ..... ...c.sssssoees 11,769, | 11,363, | 11,345, | 11,752, | 11,378, 
Coffee and Chich.| 4,992, | 5,288, | 5,267, | 7,062, | 7,324, 
Sugar & Molasses | 25,086, | 24,976, | 24,404, | 22,970, | 22,351, 


Tobacco... 2,900, | 2,563, | 2,623, | 2,901, | 1,975, 

RiGee: sk astante 3,181, | 3,297, | 3,666, | 3,750, | 3,481, 

Brite ck hk 4,217, | 4,055, | 4,125, | 3,288 | 3,794, 

WW IWGS isiedy.ctces ce 5,460, | 5,463, | 5,660, | 6,483, | 5,380, 

SSDEIUS cadioscvgeseacs- 1,744, | 1,875, |- 1,676, | 1,979, ) > 2,895; 

595349; | 58,880, | 58,766, | 60,185, | 58,573, 

MOOD totsoeerice meee: Grain and Meal.| 67,040, | 63,196, | 60,557, | 62,369, | 60,596, 
Provisions ........ 42,518, | 86,808, | 41,296, | 43,438, | 35,901, 





109,558, |100,004, |101,853, |105,807, | 96,497, 








Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....} 61,719, 57,766, 47,694, | 48,582, | 41,955, 


Torat ENUMERATED IMPORTS ..../378,433, |367,129, |353,556, |368,240, |325,317, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)| 47,171, | 44,872, | 42,100, | 41,750, | 36,810, 


TORAT, IMPORTS vnctsscust-ctcaseurenere 425,604, |412,001, 395,656, |409,990, |362,127, 


* “ Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘‘ not made up.” 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1883-82-81-80-'79.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of British and Irisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 

(000’s omitted.] 


BritisH Pronuce, &c., EXPORTED. 


ManrFrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures.. 


92 


METALS, &C. ....400. Hardware 


ee aril 
Woollen Manufactures 
Sm cate le Fig 
Silk Manufactures........ 
tee OTI eho 
Linen Manufactures .... 
Wee Marie teres 


oe correseecoseee 


eeeeescovecesccs 


DEWEds, APPALel vccsn-kecacogrenesssue 


Haberdy. and Mllnry. 


Coes oveaeercovosoere 


MBG O ty ie ores Ganasaces 
EEO tees ser see eoncuoretes 
Copper and Brass........ 
Lead and Tin 


oreo eerorece 


@eeccece 


Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenware and Glass 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 
and Products. 


Various Manufets. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


Beer and Ale..............0. 
Butter 


Ccecccecescoesesvecveres 
Pe oeeecereeeoscessor sec 


Ceeeeevoecrccseesscsoeee 


Core eoreoeserereeeceorce 


Soda 


COPTC oO OOOO OEE EDO E SE ORD OED 


Books, Printed ............ 
Furniture 
Leather Manufactures 
Soa 
Plate and Watches .... 
Stationery .:....cecsseeces 


Soe eeeseeseseeeecees 


Coe oreeeeeeeescsesseeeseoses 


eoereeee 


Unenumerated Articles...........cccccsrcsssesoverenes 


TOTAL HXPORTS........cccceseseeee 


1883. 


£ 
62,937, 
13,542, 
£35320, 
352074 
4,426, 
7°7, 
53439), 
T5049; 








407,666, 


3,636, 
3,879, 





1882. 


£ 
62,945, 
12,867, 
18,789, 
3,399, 
2,692, 
828, 
5,967, 
1,038, 


108,525, 


4,170, 
4,258, 





1881. 


£ 
65,923, 
13,167, 
18,122, 
3,224, 
2,565, 
1,009, 
5,844, 
1,057, 


110,911, 
3,710, 
4,190, 











75155 


3,756, 
13,444, 
28,584, 

4,005, 

1,077) 
10,642, 


61,508, 


qa, 


3,280, 


62,155, 


3,283, 


1,872, 
220, 
65, 
135, 
570, 


7,900, 


3,859, 
9,944, 
27,576, 
3,823, 
1,139, 
8,794, 


559135) 
3,059; 


1,725, 
205, 
ai, 
138, 
587, 
769, 











————— | 


2,398, 
449, 
338; 
883, 


5.244, 


28,146, 
22,802, 


239,830, 





241,477, 





4,040, 


25,563, 
22,356, 


23359395 


1880. 1879. 
£& £& 
63,657, | 51,843, 
11,906, | 12,103, 
17,270, | 15,851, 

3,344, 3,714, 
2,029, 1,696, 

685, 694, 
5,826, 5,474, 
978, 1,075, 
105,695, | 92,450, 
3,194, 3,198, 
3,869, 3,487, 
7,063, 6,685, 
3,012, 3,019, 
9,262, 7,283, 
28,307, | 19,439, 
3,638, 3,380, 
984, 1,019, 
8,379, 7,202, 
54,082, | 41,342, 
2,896, 25205 
1,730, 1,759, 
201, 235, 
51, 55, 
143, 136, 
604, 552, 
532, 454, 
3,261, 3,191, 
971, 958, 
2,096, 2,058, 
443, 433, 
233, 213, 
723, 664, 
4,466, | 4,321, 
24,843, | 22,936, 
20,505, | 18,053, 
222,811, |191,504 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended 


December, 1888-82-81. 





Countries from 
whence Entered and 








1883. 
to 
He Ne oaths Entered. Cleared. 
Forriagn CountTRIES. Tons. Tons. 

. f Northern ports ....| 1,573,043) 1,143,214 
eee Southern at | 454,222) 280,952 
SWOGED. <..<.d2scvcasestorchoreneiete 1,390,679] 916,110 
INLAY os sede ov art adunansake Neaeeeeeans 966,000} 563,777 
Mienaiar kK... 4-.<cats aie ee 299,924| 887,885 
ROrTOAD V nasniosescxansantae aieiacengs 2,109,202] 2,804,169 
EOL SIAGL suns anes aoshvgnate ape eee 1,479,657] 1,513,252 
CLR v.12. deccrsesonomsint- fergie 1,195,207] 1,145,969 
De hats! ee Raney eth toe Ad GB ote fn 2,075,005) 4,044,855 
YAU £5. caste ee eee 2,236,854] 1,023,441 
OPEC RL |. fai stacesttteese veo 214,350] 421,030 
CAG ene vmnir. nism decwrte attyed. Cindumvces 288,891) 1,633,207 
Austrian territories ........... 64,163 84,289 
GAYOE CO, erst temnaxovauicte eke 82,271} 125,453 
PLOUMEIG | Lage rtcteicts cei 272,228] 111,739 
EKO of wes. Pecmcuras tok papas 296,703} 312,745 
TO OVD Gace eden co Sing eiceinga bs eogateraes 346,073] 683,530 
United States of America ....) 4,848,670) 3,410,235 
Mexico, Foreign West 

Indies, and Central 204,196} 550,922 
AIUOVICE PEs ageanosbbexia~ tien abs 
Brazil! Gh: qe detessis ele 229,667} 599,457 
Petiteimnestre treat cette 116,954 61,690 
Chilitey,&... 28h fa atae 162,959} 219,156 
Chingitccst &: Beiacss ete 183,051 68,649 
Other countries ........-....00006++ 844,046) 1,210,408 


Total, Foreign Countries |21,934,015|2 3,816,134 








BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


North American Colonies ....| 1,498,577} 819,866 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 1,980,050} 2,020,283 
Mauritius (47%.2....2.5..48 
Australia and New Zealand| 489,908} 925,993 
West Indies .......cceeeeeeeees 14.99767| 196,457 
Channel Islands...............0... 353,465]  235,98c 


Other possessions 304,536] 1,358,447 


Coeeeceseseroess 





Total, British Possessions| 4,376,308] 5,557,026 





TotaL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BritrisH POSssEssIONS. 


Twelve Months [{ 1888 ....... 26,310,318}29,3 73,160 
ended fo pane = —_ 
December, gi iret — — 




















1882. 

Entered. Cleared. 
ae Tons. Tons ‘5 
1,572,277| 1,236,101 
443,379} 262,090 
1,357,908) 896,982 
930,236} 564,359 
284,297| 790,623 
1,867,051] 2,664,678 
1,447,736) 1,475,274 
1,083,521) 1,050,429 
2,005,471) 3,818,367 
2,400,816} 928,619 
235,270| 377,292 
302,734] 1,396,790 
59,162 71,982 
95,908} 106,646 
346,918 86,903 
206,155) = 2.51,284 
248,216} 567,086 
4,297,362) 3,434,556 
196,651] 523,525 
252,782] £36,331 
106,281 68,182 
127,584) 263,002 
167,097 34,127 
779,436] 1,013,996 
29,814,248)2 2,419,224 
1,255,468) 706,480 


1,400,936) 1,833,289 


479,551} 883,952 
164,664) 195,291 
335,892] 239,876 


364,290} 1,420,751 


4,000,801] 5,279,639 





24,815,049|2 7,698,863 


— — 














Total British and Foreign. 














1881, 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 

1,200,111) 1,067,482 
199,790! - 196,252 
1,161,035} 793,600 
862,559} 524,111 
255,018) 753,094 
1,697,706} 2,476,010 
1,355,811] 1,401,750 
957,530) 983,520 
1,966,635) 3,525,879 
1,869,910) 840,146 
209,713] 345,044 
296,496) 1,241,050 
36,461 66,440 
71,761 94,571 
201,366} 60,628 
195,560) 245,369 
281,010) 641,123 
5,034,323] 3,796,786 
185,723] 462,111 
251,718) 521,584 
62,367 50,169 
117,921}. 3023595 
152,059 235345 
748,246} 919,643 
19,370,819)2 1,3 32,302 
1,364,928) 769,899 
1,249,255) 1,819,864 
466,165} 749,959 
158,595} = 190,183 
301,561) 225,490 
313,385) 1,248,996 











3,853,889} 5,004,391 


es 36,693 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—(United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, IMporTED AND ExportED for the Years 


1883-82-81. 
[000’s omitted.] 














1883. 1882. 1881. 
Countries. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
A PIE PAULA Ubsaend SAL ysa conse: 2,256, 23, | . 2,997; 85, 4,470, 595 
S. America, Brazil, 
Mexico, W. Indies 817,14. 3:83% 739, | 3,630, B46, 112,158; 
United States ............. 10; 5 2,803, | ,6,100, 41,922; 23, | 2,598, 





PP PAIICON sosacseceicbodeacssce. 1 272. 2,070, | 1,832, | 2,644, 2,130, | 1,460, 
Germany, Holland, E 

alseandswaden os 336, | 1,378, 598; 1,572, 273) 
Portugal, Spain, 

and Gibraltar .. } PE: eu 766, 63; 105, 33) 
Malta and Egypt........ 78, 295 309, 19, 415, 31, 
China, with Hong 

Kong and Japan Bae 59 6, 36, 124, 13, 
West Coast of Africa 95, 66, 111, Lae 96, 64, 
All other Countries ... 704, 180, 143, 226, 182, pr ey 

Totals Imported ....| 7,733, | 9,468, | 14,376, | 9,244, | 9,968, | 6,902, 








Exported to— 
PANG Gy ocsederar ce teste estese> 
Germany, Holland, 

Belg. & Sweden } 
Portugal, Spain, 

and Gibraltar ae 


101, 189, 3,290, 350, 1,089, 904, 
1,069, 391, 958, aa 5, 641, 965, 


a Oi eee 


2,622, 1,786, | 5,295, | 1,889, 2,793, | 2,017; 
B. India, China, 


Hong Kong and 935, 7,030, 1,255, | 6,423, 988, | 4,368, 
Eve eas ype 
United States ............ 938, 49, 92, 20; 7,387, at; 
EOE E TECH. ETCH 8 aitre.:.5.: — : bi 6, 28, 540, rp 


8. America, Brazil, 
Mexico, W. Indies _ 
All other Countries ... 


1,502, 227, 769, 173, 1,584, 306, 
1,094, 219, | 4,606, 423, 2,207, 280, 











7,091, 9,322, | 12,023, | 8,965, | 15,499, | 7,004, 


Totals Exported .... 
Excess of imports ... 642, 146, | 2,353, 2795 — —- 
- exports —_ — —_ _ 5,036, 102, 


- 
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BRITISH CORN.—Giazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
Weekly for 1888. 


[This Table is communicated by the Commercial Department, Board of Trade. | 























“ Weekly Average. ‘ Weekly Average. 
Weeks ended (Per Imperial Quarter.) ie ta (Per Imperial Quarter.) 
on - ie Ae ee, Pie 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. eavathay. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 

1883. 6. PCA GS. ii Se. oe, 1883. ST Sst ie ee 
Jan; 2G Ge 40 7182 4/21 -—|July 7% ........ 4a. 4.) 29 hae 
Be ALO Paces AO meee (Sa 20mm Bo maa else ADE MZ NZ 2 ee ae 
oy MEO Ee cteree AO Pee) (6 2G eee Ss ST ee, GLO eae eee 
jy Vlecokens BOA dood (ONwOmMONIn. £25. ee ae aati 62/ ON ae zee 
Fab. 258 Biase 40 6 | 3219) 20 a1) Agee, nate, 43> 3 | 30- —|-23 te 
5 aLO Bees 4008 | B2cL0e Sar 28 ieee ee ee ee 430 6@ 27 OO azar 
sfell fgets At yO S36 iseate 9.18 AS eee ABULO: 128 Ose te 
See ne, 41 g | 33 5] ar 7 We ED Sen 4z\--8.4) 2Oe ir gamer 
March 8 ........ A422 °6.}\eo iS 2t 97] Sept. al tn. 43% 251 BO0CNG 412 2a 
53 RLU Eten Pee Male Chale Ces PN BC t 41581 32 10 | soars 
pee oe Wy he hares Pie Ge oped bee Fav id Be RE hs aa oh Ty os Ry eet 4%. 8/783 4 cee 
ee Bees 42° 4 | 33 ‘34 2251 is ho cee 41 9.1 33 QD+.205 6 
eee) eerie Bere 635 eo] Heat ee 8) een O eee 41 — | 88 -—| 20 - 
ADE bch 42. = 83 Tol oet BBP GO ches wee 40 2 | 84 -—] 19 11 
fy ae betes 420i | oF we eias se Tee Sorte 40 8 | 384 4/19 4 
aL Poke Ai =38 | a2 LOU 2x, 56 OD ck iret 40 5 | 84 6] 19 11 
es 3-4 ey 42g =4 2 OG2t yO. ty, AT aa. 40 6 | 35 -]| 19 9 
May95 tec APS On| oa Ae ee> 2 Nov, 3)... 40) 35 Bare eos 
jy EL a eee A3 4 sheoly came? TS) 1G as. A497 | SA Bete oram 
5 de Bis A3 aah | poOrto 22th Or: |, Teo 400i a. 12838" saiarg FA 
9) ROU deere, a3 eee od eS | 2 Sy a Rees 40° >5- (* 32°10 1 one 
JUNO? he 43,Meneread te Ae2e” 6 iec. L tae 402 roe (6 | ious 
Sree Bone AS CU GletS Mail we 2a Gel oy, «bee meee. AO ie ASD WOuld Oa 
an ld ees 28 Os iao L tO a 22 STOLL. ool he 39 = leks eho eo ee 
pace eee vent A2t Bal Ol 40 feeze 6 lee 2. 30. 2A adet Slat Qaee 
nie OO toa ao 693°) 29" 18 He | eet Peas. 39 --- | BL 7 1-19 4 


1834,.] 
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BRITISH CORN.—G@azette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1883, with those for 1882, added for Comparison. 


[This Table is communicated by the Commercial Department, Board of Trade.] 





Average for 


Pee eerercrereseeees 


See erererovotererseesace 


Pee e weer recerseerssseesoooes 


eee errr ee eeeeeaee eer eeeoees 


Seen eee ee eeerereeereoore 


see areeeeeeererrereeres 


Third quarter . 


COPD DOR) cc talescbdk ichos exe 
November 


eee ee ee 


December 


Pee eenarereereeves 


Fourth quarter .... 


THE YEAR 


eer nnees 


Per Imperial Quarter, 1883. 














Wheat. 
S. d. 
“40 2 
ANE TY 
42 3 
| 41 3 
Al Pore Ys 
43 2 
Vb i i) 
sh 2 ge 8 
42 2 
43 6 
Pa ore ae. 
Hea s 
40 5 
‘40 3 
age 6 
49 — 
41 is 








Barley. 
Seiad: 
32 «5 
3300 
33 «6 
33.0 
3300 
31 «6 
pis AS 
30 ll 
28 4 
Za kL 
So: 7 
30 2 
34 «5 
33.8 
31 11 
338 
31 10 











Per Imperial Quarter, 1882. 























Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Sd. | s Ge oS Gets d. 
20. Aen 4a 47) | Olen") oS oem 
20 41-46 =.) -d2e ure eeomie 
22) a 44d 7. | 30 Soh eee 
Zi 40 ASe Us Pole Oh Zome ns 
Zu Or) 45. ¥r p29 4-9 | 2a 
2a, 6147 3 | 28.0 4 22n ee 
Sea Age 16 1 27) Fie 2h 0 mae 
ete ant AG wo) 2Sdee 7 ea, Nee 
Pam; ) a8) 96 }-26°. 10° 24s 
Pome ane bi SG, =| 289 >, 1 Ae ee 
ZO. torti4¢3' ty |-86>.—+ 2a 
gan th | Ape (3° 80° er Rae 
TO. 0110395, (7 | O40 Soe eee 
L9ss. 17 |.-40) to | B40 53) ke zone 
PQ; .40/°41° 2.) 33 SAO Zeit 
19s: CO PAo 8 Sa ee 
Be Aka iy | al oes eS 
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REVENUE orf tHE United Kina@pDom. 


Net Produce in QUARTERS and YEARS ended 31st Dic., 1883-82-81-80. 


(000’s omitted.] 









































QUARTERS, 1883. 1889. 18838. Corresponding Quarters. 

ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1881. 1880. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
CUBEOINS boenpieeses-sreeeeee 6.477, | 9,040, ~ Lo, 5,230, | 5,376, 
FEXCIS6 .. sspedeomccnonnns ees 8,300, | 8,155, — 145; 8,212, | 6,700, 
SEAM PSY £)rerccsncetecens 2,930, |  2,8D0, mon 80, 2,961, 3,105, 
Taxes ttn cee 30, 30, — a= 30, 35, 
Post Office ..........0.0++ 1,880, | 1,830, — 50, 1,740, | 14677 
Telegraph Service .... 4355 430, a 6, 400, 395, 
19,052, | 18,635, —_ 417, 18,573, | 17,288, 
Property Tax ............ 805, 815, 10, — 618, 660, 
19,857, | 19,450, 10, 417, 19,191, | 17,948, 
Crown Lands ............ E20, 130, — — 130, 135, 
Interest on Advances 385, 380, oo — 390, 404, 
Miscellaneous............ T,a8t, | 1,038, — 18, 1,209, 1,053, 
LOLGLS aces 21,423, | 20,998, 10, 4355 20,920, | 19,540, 

ees 
Net Incr. £425, 
YEARS, 1883. 1889. 18838. : Corresponding Years. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1881. 1880. 
£ £ £ £ £ & 

CristOmis taxes ituceces 19,810, | 19,458, — 3h as 19,294, | 19,258, 
NOX CI6G cds .cascce ecsepe 27,120, | 27,108, — 1251 27202; Lorre: 
Stamps, i.-n..<dovonss T1;871,. 1) 11,570, — 301, | 11,369, | 11,965; 
Waxes iit... basen 2,850, | 2,790, —_— 60, 2,745, | 2,719, 
Post Office ......0.0s0.0--. 7 Aee, i 7,160, — 290, 6,875, | 6,570, 
Telegraph Service ....} 1,750, | 1,690, — 60, 1,630,453 7ee 
70,851, | 69,776, — 1,075, | 69,165, | 67,862, 

Property Tax ........04. £2,720, | “93582, — 2,838, 11,068, | 9,495, 
83,571, | 79,658, = 3,913, | 80,233, | 77,857 

Crown Lands ............ 380, 380, — — 370, 390, 
Interest on Advances| 1,210, 1,201, — 9, 1,232, L337; 
Miscellaneous............ 4,875, | 5,106, 231, i 4,847, | 4,206, 
Totals via 90,036, | 86,345, 231, | 3,922, | 86,682, | 83,290, 

Net Incr. £3,691, 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
_ Enetanp and Watxs on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1888; and in 
ScoTLanD and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


[0,000's omitted.) 




















ENGLAND AND WALEs. ScoTLAND. IRELAND. 
i] 
London: | Private) Joint | Average 
Dhrns. ee Banks. oe LoTAL. |} toy Pour a pages Tora. sho Under Portal. 
Saturday. on the (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | Weeks ‘ia £5, | (Fixed nae £5, | (Fixed 
: preceding | Issues, | Issues, | Issues, Haine upwards Issues, Jupwards Issues, 
Wednesday. | 8,55). | 2,39). | 5,94). J SNUNS 2,68). 6,35). 
1883. £ £ £ £ 1883 £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Jan. 6...... 143,92 1,78 Dae 3,44 
5 Rb 117,68 1,74 1,71 3,45 | Jan. 13 1,87 4,00 5,96 4,53 3,45 7,98 
=) LE 136,91 1,74 1,70 3,44 
5 Bees 100,88 1,72 1,69 3,41 
seb;  3...... 102,11 1,70 1,67 a,a9 
| 108,69 1,67 1,67 2,33 Feb. 10...) 1,75 3,74 5,49 4,43 3,29 4492 
peli sete: 132,49 1,65 1,65 2,30 
=) Ue 115,96 1,62 1,63 3,25 
Mar; 3...... 137,86 1,61 1,64 3,26 
op PUMORE Rea 124,25 1,61 1,64 3,25 Mar. 10...| 1,67 3,69 5437 4,28 3,11 7,39 
+ eae 107,87 1,61 1,65 3,2 
oh eee 147,29 1,63 1,67 3,30 
ee gol...... 72,51 1,68 Lier 3,39 
mori. 7...... 151,25 1,73 iy 3,50 .| April -7...|° 1,67 bess 5,40 4,37 8,04 4,41 
+ ee 107,05 1,74 1,80 3,54 : 
5. 1 ee 144,91 1,74 1,81 3,54 
sys 128... 98,08 1,73 1,79 3,52 | 
May 4...... 131,09 1,75 1,79 3,54 May 5...! 1,76 | 3.88 5,59 4,45 2,99 7,43 
. (i 108,12 1,77 1,81 3,58 
ee 9..<... 125,81 1,76 1,80 3,56 
Bi es...... 97,21 bye 1,74 3,45 - 
June 2...... 128,04 1,67 Liat 3,28 | June 2...) 2,26 4,28 6,53 4,27 2,89 7,16 
os) WOBEBRES 107,09 1,65 1,69 3,34 
eee 16....3. 90,05 1,63 1,66 3,29 
oi ROBE 133,20 1,62 1,64 3,26 
es) O0...... 85,15 1,62 1,63 3,25 pst OUse.| 2,96 4,03 5,00 4,03 2,72 6,75 
may _7...... 153,40 1,65 1,66 3,31 
.4...... 104,22 165 | 1.64 | 329 
2 = ae 132,92 1,62 1,62 3,24 
6A 94,79 1,60 1,59 3,20 | July 28...| 1,82 3,96 5,78 3,87 2,66 6,53 
Aug. 4...... 118,73 1,60 1,59 3,19 
5 2a 91,95 1,59 1,59 3,18 
auLS...... 119,53 1,56 1,57 3,13 
sy MODES 103,15 1,54 1,54 3,08 | Aug. 25...| 1,78 3,88 5,65 3,76 2,60 6,36 
mept. l...... 84,93 1,52 1,54 3,06 
+ |) eee 117,93 1,53 1,55 3,09 
a) UG 82,02 1,54 1,56 2,10 
BRI seeds 114,06 1,56 1,58 3,14 | Sept. 22...| 1,79 3,88 5477 3,67 2,65 6,32 
=) Ae 85,43 1,60 E62Zo% 3.22 
Cid > Gy.35es 144,74 1,68 1,69 3,38 
~ hh 102,74 1,73 171 3:43 
5 Oe 127,52 E72 1,70 3,42 | Oct. 20...| 1,84 4,09 5,94 3,97 2,92 6,88 
A ee 86,28 17 1,70 3,41 
NOV. 3... 120,58 1,70 iyal 2.42 
a ee 97,72 1,69 1,73 2.42 7 
EET sees 124,98 1,68 py 3,39 Noy. 17...| 2,08 4,33 6,41 4,29 3,14 9,43 
Paes... 99,20 1,66 1,70 3,30 
meer. 1s. .... 90, 84. 1,64 1,67 3,32 
SEE Oss 136,33 1,62 1,65 3,27 
ne ee 94,31 1,60 1,61 3,21 Dec 15.21) 2,18 4,39 6,54 4,10 3,14 4,23 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) 
[0,000’s omitted.] 


























1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL CoLUMNsS. 
Liabilities. Notes 
‘ A uandace Minimum Rates 
TES. i 
a Government Other Sole Coun ae * ae a 
(Wednesdays.) : d ; 
\s 
Notes Issued. Debt. Securities. rs (Col. 1 minus Bank of England. 
Bullion. col. 16.) 
pele eee £ £ yore 
Mins. Mlns. Mins. Mins. Per ent. 
11,02 4,74 19,73 26,42 (End of 1882) 5 
11,02 4,74 19,88 28,89 1883 
11,02 4,74 20,46 25,62 ; 
11,02 4,74 20,95 28,18 oad an eesesce 4 
11,02 4,74 21,32 25,16 
11,02 4,74 21,56 25,19 
11,02 4,74 21,70 25,07 Lor hepieees . oF 
11,02 4,74 22,06 24,68 
11,02 4,74 22,26 24,84 1 March... 3 
11,02 4,74 22,02 24,88 
11,02 4,74 21,69 24,57 
11,02 4,74 21,65 24,77 
11,02 4,74 21,38 25,10 
11,02 4,74 21,00 26,01 
11,02 4,74 20,54 28,78 
11,02 4,74 20,33 25,71 
11,02 4,74 20, 22 25,62 
11,02 4,74, 20,02 26,247 
11,02 4,74 19,51 25,99 10 May...... 4 
11,02 4,74 18,89 25,79 
11,02 4,74 19,15 25,47 
11,02 4,74. 19,51 25,51 
11,02 4,74 19,81 25,63 
11,02 4,74 20,36 25,20 
11,02 4,74 21,10 25,09 
11,02 4,74 21,46 25,47 
11,02 4,74 21,80 26,67 
11,02 4,74 21,26 26,35 
11,02 4,74 21,26 26,09 
11,02 4,74 21,67 25,91 
11,02 4,74 22.09 26,43 
11,02 4,74 21,97 26,34 
11,02 4,74 22,39 26,17 
11,02 4,74 22,62 25,82 
11,02 4,74 23,09 25,71 
11,02 4,74 93,15 25,79 
11,02 4,74 23 35 25,39 13 Sept....... 34 
11,02 4,74 23,41 25,30 
11,02 4, 14s 23,60 25,27 PHL oe A 
11,02 4,74 23,03 26,61 
11,02 4,74 22,42 26,33 
11,02 4,74 22.27 26, 11 
11,02 4,74 21,74 25,58 
11,02 4,74 21,38 25,77 
11,02 4,,74 21,21 25,69 
11,02 4,74 ET 25,47 
11,02 4,74 21,13 25,09 
11,02 4,74 21,14 24,81 
11,02 4,74 21,14 25,21 
11; 02 4,74 21,15 24,83 
11 02 4,74 21,25 24,86 
11 02 4,74 20,95 25,00 





aa 
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—WEEKLY RETURN. 
for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1888. 
[0,000’s omitted.) 
: 8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
7 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
of 
7 Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven Dates. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
, , D d i 
pea (Wednesdys.) ce 
: : ; other Govern- Gold and and 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. || Bins. mene Other. |} Notes. Silver Coin, | Assets. 
, £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins. Mlns. | Mins Mlns 1883. Mins. | Mins Mins. Mins Mins. 
. 14,55 | 3,19 6,29 | 25,93 Meee a dane So. ¢.t4. 11,38 | 29,12 9,06 ,63 50,19 
14,55 S135 4,53 28,04 320 epic nl WD nesseisr 13,78" | 21,41 9,74 574 45,67 
14,55 | 3,36 3,61 | 24,18 522 Te eae 13,08 | 21,48 || 10,59 79 45,04 
14,55 3,37 3,75 23,91 418 Se aa M 12,59 | 29,80 11,52 586 45,96 
14,55 3,39 4,07 22,29 19 ” 31 eecees 11,89 19,99 11,90 ,80 44,49 
14,55 3,44 5:79 22,05 324 Reba? ccc: 11,88 21,23 12,12 84 46,07 
14,55 3,45 6,80 22.53 323 | AN 12,38 | 21,88 12,38 391 47,55 
1455 | 3,49 || 8,86. | 22,78 || ,19 | ,, 21... 12,38 | 23,45 || 13,12 92 49,87 
14,55 3,77 9,70 22,81 ay ay Piste 12,38 24,56 13,17 389 51,00 
14,55 3,79 9,42 22,88 520 Mary 7 \..<s. 13,14 | 23,87 12,89 593 50,83 
14,55 3,78 9,87 22,82 519 Pie SMa 8 13,40 | 23,96 12,87 1,00 51,23 
14,55 | 3,80 || 10,16 | 22,94 || 20 eel ae 13,86 | 24,70 |} 12,63 97 51,66 
14,55 | 3,80 |] 10,85 | 22,86 |] 517 pPee scaep 18,36 | 25,91 || 12,03 94 52,24 
J 14,55 3,80 || 11,57 22,26 319 | April 4 ...... 13,86 | 24,34 10,74 594 52,38 
14,55 3,08 7,18 23,71 522 Sed Meee I 14,35 } 22,90 10,54 596 48,75 
14.55 | 3,09 7,00 22,98 520 te toe» 14,34 | 22,18 10,37 493 47,82 
14,55 | 3,10 6,85 22,63 418 SOG. cee 14,34 | 21,65 10,36 596 47,31 
14,55 3,10 4,04 23,53 322 May 2 ...... 14,34 | 23,62 9,50 99 48,45 
: 14,55 3.11 9,35 23,28 321 San MO ieee aes 14.34 | 23,87 9,27 1,04 48,52 
14,55 3,12 6,70 23,45 320 sn Giweceee 13,84 | 24,37 8.85 397 48,03 
14,56 | 3,13 7,39 22.08 419 oe eee 13,84 | 23,09 9,43 ,98 47,34 
14,55 | 3,09 7,30 22,92 516 Aa: Une Bi 13,84 | 23,51 9,75 598 48,08 
14,55 3,08 7,93 22,71 AS] ap dune. 6... 13,84 °| 23,47 9,93 1,01 48,25 
14,55 3,09 7,49 22°39 418 eer 13,82 | 22,48 10,91 1,04 47,72 
: 14,55 3,10 8,64 22,28 518 Bes o0 cots. 13-82 | ©22,69 11,76 599 48,76 
14,55 | 3,10 8,59 | 22,02 418 pene. 4, 13:32 | 22,40 || 11,74 498 48,44 
14,55 | 3,15 8,86 | 23,21 || “20 | July 4...... 12,97 | 25,66 || 10,38 97 49,98 
14,55 331 4,56 22,76 pp Poe Ah ee 11,97 21,78 10,66 399 45,40 
14,55 3,34 4547 23,83 322 Centae a. 11,97 | 22,63 10,92 390 46,42 
14,55 3,34 4,66 23,25 Ale SRE OD: sccets 11,97 21,59 11,51 91 45,98 
14,55 3,09 4,42 22,99 520 IES Lee ee 11,96 21523 11,41 384 45,54 
14,55 3,40 4,41 22°39 320 i Sect 11,96 | 20,74 11,38 588 44,96 
14.55 | 3,41 5,00 22,36 519 peels ts. 11,96 | 20,72 11,97 585 45,50 
1455 | 3,43 5,75 22,78 419 a0 ee 11,96 | 21,33 12,55 586 46,70 
14,55 | 3,37 5,93 | 23,16 418 » 29 11,96 | 21,32 || 18,13 79 47,20 
14,55 | 3,74 || 5,45 | 23,56 || ,21 | Sept. 5 ...... 11,96 | 21,61 |} 13,11 83 47,51 
14.55 | 3.76 5,37 95,27 118 aoa Dae 13,69 | 21,46 18,71 ee: 49,63 
14,55 | 378 || 603 | 25,09 || 721 macig fd 13,69 | 21.35 || 13,80 81 49,65 
. 14,55 3,78 6,10 | 25,05 318 a ec6 13,69 | 21,14 14,08 575 49,66 
14,55 ST 5,90 23,25 322 WMetwaSre cet: 13,69 | 21,10 12,17 13 47,69 
14,55 3,09 4,14 25,62 523 CEO eS. 14,18 | 20,97 11,84 84 47,63 
14,55 8,09 3.51 25,02 323 rte Gee 13,68 | 20,14 11,90 569 47,41 
’ 14,55 3,10 3,92 24,81 320 ry | Oe ten os 13,68 | 20,19 11,91 81 46,59 
- 14,55 3,08 4,46 | 28,38 518 “igre: ae 2 13,68 | 19,89 11,36 72 45,65 
14,55 3,09 4,21 23,59 320 INGVSn TT) ceeee 13,68 19,82 11,27 87 45,64 
14,55 | 3,10 |] 4,63 | 24,13 |] 21 rt fe 8 14,68 | 19,57 |} 11,39 98 40,62 
14,55 3,10 5,73 23,87 319 OU A eer A 14,99 | 19,73 11,79 393 47,44. 
14,55 3,08 6,31 23,68 18 re sweerees 14,99 19,78 12,08 396 47,81 
14,55 | 3,06 7,14 22,23 520 Dees 8. 15,19 | 19,48 11,68 81 47,16 
14,55 8,07 4,26 22.14 418 A ee Perec 14,46 19,76 12,07 91 47,20 
14,55 3,07 8,40 21,56 18 se LO eoeeae 14,46 | 20,31 12,14 385 47,76 
14,55 3,07 8,98 21,79 "15 Re IRO tekece 14,46 21,76 11,70 362 48,54 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as wnder, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg, 


and Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, and Hong Kong, on Lonxvon, for 




















1883. 
i) ae 3 4 5 6 dikes 8 9 
Calcutta. Price per Ounce. 
DATES. London London ‘ New York Hong 
AOR on on London ae ou Kong on Standard 
Roe 1 cPariee ae aes Bills. London. | London. | Gold Bars | 
mately.) Riis Minimum (Fine) Silver 
Calcutta. Price “"l in Bars, 
3 m.d. 3 m. d. Per Rupee. | 60d. s. 4m. d. 
1883. Sr igs 5 d. Percent d. d. 
Jan. 4...] 25°523 | 20°66 19% 19% 4°80 44% | 77-9 50 
» 18 ....| 25°50 20°64 193% 194 4°82 44 77°9 504 
Feb. 1...) 25°51 | 20°68 —_ 1933 4°822 — 77°9 508 
2 1B «...)¢25°514 1s 20:66 — 198 4°83 43% 17°9 50! 
Mar. 1....) 25°483 | 20°65 — 194 4°81} 444 77°9 51 
» 15....f 25°50 | 20°66 — 1975 | 4°80 =e 77°9 5135 
April 5 ....] 25°473 | 20°65 — 1938 4°82 445 779 502 
» 19...) 25°47 | 20°66 — 1933 4823 438 77°103 | 503 
May 3....| 25°45 20°68 — 19x45 4-823 43 77°10 502 
1 Ue LEee OLE oOrys — 1935 4°83 432 77°10 5055 


June 7...) 25°523 | 20°72 — 1939 | 4°85} 438 77°9 503 
sire eee D821 Ory b> — 19iS | 4842 443 77:9 508 
July 5...) 25°573 | 20°74 — 1928 4843 44 779 50% 
9, LD, +0 -25°572, | 20074, — 1912 | 4°832 43% | 77-9 50-8 
Aug. 2...) 25°573 | 20°72 _ 193%, | 4°83 4304}. 079 50575 
35 LG: <:..P 25°60) A 20-73 — 1938 | 4°824 44% | 77:9 503 
Sept. 6 ....| 25°60 20°71 —- 19it 4°813 443 Te9 508 
» 20 ....P 25°57% + ‘20°68 — 192; | 4°82 44% | 77-9 502 
Oct. 4...) 25°514 | 20°66 — 198 4814 448 779 5015 
» 18... 25°514 | /20°64 — 1923 | 4°81 448 | 77-9 51 
Nov. 1...| 25°50 20°62 — 1932, | 4°802 44% 77-93 503 
oy LB :..f 25474. | 20°60 — 194 4812 4ae f 27-92) (608 
Dec. 6...) 25°45 20°62 _ 193 4°81} 442 77°9 5042 
93, 0 ivak 25°45 | ik 2068 = 19s, | 4°812 4st |. 277-9 50 
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The Recent Decrine in the EnautsH DaRatH-Rate considered im 
Connection with the Causes of Dnata. 


By G. B. Lonastarr, M.A., M.B., Oxon., M.R.C.P. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 18th March, 1884. The PRrEesIDENT, 
RoBERT GIFFEN, Esq., LL.D., in the Chair. | 


One of the most striking facts of the day, from the statistician’s 
point of view, is the remarkably low death-rate that has prevailed 
in this country during the last eight years. From 1838 to 1875 
inclusive the death-rate averaged 22°3 per thousand, but during 
the eight years 1876-83 inclusive, it has averaged only 20°3. 
The only approach to such a low mortality was in the five years 
1841-45, when the death-rate averaged 21°4; so that the recent 
low rate is both considerably lower and extends over a greater 
number of years.* 

Mr. Noel A. Humphreys in his paper last session proved 
conclusively that if the English death-rate should continue at the 
low average of the five years 1876-80, the mean duration of male 
life in this country would be increased by 2:0 years, and that of 
female life by no less than 3°4 years as compared with the English 
Life Table. Moreover, among males 70 per cent., and among 
females 65 per cent. of this increased life would be lived between 
the ages of 20 and 60 years, or during the most useful period. 

At Mr. Humphreys’s request I have taken up the question where 
he left it, and have examined the changes that have taken place in 
the death-rates at different ages in the two sexes from various causes 
of death. The subject is intricate, surrounded with difficulties, and 
though entailing considerable labour, is perhaps not productive of 
adequate results. JI have to thank Mr. Humphreys and _ his 
colleagues at the General Register Office for help in many ways, 
but must take upon myself the entire responsibility for the 
accuracy of the figures put forward, and the conclusions drawn 
therefrom. The somewhat voluminous tables no doubt contain 

* (Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Registrar-General, p. xliii; Quarterly, 
Return of Marriages, &c., No. 140, p. ix.) , 
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errors, but I feel confident that they cannot be of much importance, 
since the whole of the calculations have been checked, and all un- 
expected results carefully re-examined. Moreover the calculations 
have been made by the aid of the Arithmometer of M. Thomas, 
which, in my hands at any rate, gives more accurate results than 
logarithmic computation, besides being infinitely less laborious. 

As I shall have to deal entirely with the Registrar-General’s 
Returns, it is well that I should say i lumine that after carefully 
reading all that. has been advanced in recent years against ‘‘ The 
“National System of Vital Statistics,’ I am thoroughly convinced 
of the soundness of that system and the fallacies inherent in all 
attacks upon it. Moreover, having studied for several years the 
figures relating to “ Alleged Causes of Death,” I have been more 
and more convinced of the value of those figures, and I fully 
believe that they may be taken as, on the whole, a fair approxima- 
tion to the truth. At the same time it is hardly necessary to say 
that like all other statistics they require care and knowledge in 
handling. Without doubt the figures relating to alcoholism, 
venereal diseases, and perhaps insanity, are almost valueless; but 
that does not prove that those relating to scarlet fever, pneumonia, 
or cancer are equally valueless. Neither does the fact that a large 
number of certificates are carelessly filled up, invalidate the yet 
larger number that are more trustworthy: indeed these very sources 
of error are subject to laws, and are more or less constant factors 
of the whole. When it is possible, as I have elsewhere* proved it 
to be, to find general laws regulating many of the causes of death, 
and especially mutual relations between these causes, and relations 
between some of them and various external phenomena, the only 
possible inference that I can deduce is that the figures dealt with 
are the expression more or less accurate of facts in nature. The 
national importance of the subject must be my excuse for this 
digression. 

But in spite of what I have just stated, it must be admitted 
that there are numerous fallacies to which the classification of 
deaths according to their alleged causes is hable. They are :— 

Firstly, in a number of cases no cause of death is specified at 
all. In 1847 about 5 per cent. of the deaths came under ‘‘ cause 
** unspecified,” but in 1880 this proportion was reduced to less than 
1 per cent. (Annual Reports of the Registrar-General.) 

Secondly (and this is a much more important source of error), 
in a larger number of cases the cause is stated in such a vague 
or indefinite manner as to be almost valueless. The terms atrophy, 


* Transactions of the Society of Medical Officers of Health, 1879-80, p. 44; 
ditto, 1880-81, p. 45. Transactions of the Epidemiological Society of London, 
vol. iv, p. 421; ditto, New Series, vol. ii, p. 119, 
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debility, old age, hemorrhage, dropsy, &c., give but little informa- 
tion, but it is satisfactory to note that, from the commencement of 
the reports in 1838 to that last issued, the improvement in this 
respect is steady and continuous. For example very few cases 
are now returned simply as ‘“‘dropsy,” but the dropsy is referred 
to disease of the heart, kidneys, liver, or ovaries. 

Thirdly, where the cause is definitely assigned there is good 
reason to believe that im a large number of cases owing to care- 
lessness, ignorance, a desire to spare the feelings of relatives, or 
even less worthy motives, the causes of death assigned are barely 
approximately correct. The returns themselves indicate that this 
source of error is also diminishing, 

Fourthly, medical science like most other things is more or less 
under the dominion of fashion, hence the same disease is at 
different times given different names. By the aid of a little 
medical knowledge this can to a large extent be allowed for. 

Before- entering into fuller detail it will be convenient, without 
taking into account sex and age, to ascertain what alleged causes 
of death appear to be growing more and more potent, and what on 
the other hand are less and less frequently assigned. 

For this purpose we may utilise Table XX XIV in the Registrar- 
General’s Forty-third Annual Report. In this are given the mean 
annual rates of mortality for each period of five years from 1850-79, 
From it the following table is constructed :— 


Taste A.—Rise or Fall in the Death Rates per 1,000,000 Persons Living 
in England and Wales, from Various Causes or Groups of Causes. 
Averages of Quinquennium 1875-79, compared wih Averages of Quin- 
quennium 1850-54. 











Risen per 1,000,000 Living. Fallen per 1,000,000 Living. 
MOTO CIBCRBES 5 oad aut danke ns Bose PUI Sik, csensunge ear vseelvecuaoeeers 694 
13 IE ae ee ee ee 696 | Developmental diseases ............ 617 
Brain diseases,. excluding LGU Ota cer shenPacnas ods Mkoamet caemnes £69 
CTTUInOnE tee ne. 377 | Dropsy seeeeeeeeeeeecrtetennnnnannannnnnt 405 
Kidney diseases... .....csssssessn 229 Con vailsionsy Way -..ck-< nese 342 
Cholera. seca Be eee ee 287 
SB NCOU Presses rss tiers caonccesessnacrewetnce 1gl 

‘ f DIAL LE POX assess sdeSeeevermas lobes eke 197 
Liver diseases ss... dae Scarlet fever scones dt ae 173 
Diphtheria and croup ............... 69 | Diseases of stomach and ae 
Tabes mesenterica ceceecccccecececcece 65 ITCOREITLOS, 1-3 css nacdesscorsaeectee res , 

Whooping cough ou... Hydrocephalus or tubercular 
Rh P 6 6 +5 WON GIS, ail pers -eserasnemmscee can Be 

PUUTOM CICUs cearart nok sinshtosaceensvagens POE Laci ie nat hea Gee ine 

a RE ET ali ples ie le 196 BSCOLLAITION ™y arcacdieteceeneoe — 
1+ WY enn Teed ccc ees ek ee eee 85 
Total rise sess 396) WHA aslog ttt? ct, hee eee 64 
Balance, fall .............+ I 049-15 Other caises se.ceiud,.. Fae 494 
4,251 Total Talli seusrtiesc tan 4,251 
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This table suggests several remarks. In the first place it will 
be noticed that six so-called ‘‘ zymotic diseases,” viz., fever, cholera, 
small pox, scarlet fever, diarrhoea, and measles, between them 
contribute a fall of 1,375 deaths per million, against which there is 
a set off of 114, being the rise under the heads of diphtheria, croup, 
and whooping cough, leaving a net fall of 1,261 deaths per million 
from the principal zymotic diseases. But as the total fall from all 
causes is 1,049, it is evident that the deaths from non-zymotic 
diseases must have risen 212 per million. 

The increased mortality from lung diseases is remarkable. It 
will be shown in the sequel that this is not to be explained by the fall 
in phthisis, even were that fall large enough to explain it. Doubtless, 
however, some of the cases (but not very many) now classed under 
bronchitis would have been attributed to phthisis thirty years 
azo; also some cases formerly attributed to old age alone are now 
more properly classed under diseases of lungs, brain, or kidneys. 
Among the diseases of the nervous system there is a fall under the 
vague term ‘‘ convulsions” in the first few years of life, nearly as 
great as the rise under the other members of the group at later 
ages. 

Now it is obvious that errors due to all the four causes 
mentioned above, and more especially errors due to changes in 
nomenclature and classification, will be minimised by comparing 
two periods as near together as possible, and for my present — 
purpose it is convenient to take the periods 1861-70 and 1876-80. 
The facts for the first period are at once available in Tables 2 and 3 
of the Supplement to the Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General, which give the death-rates for males and females 
separately, from all causes, and twenty-five separate causes, at 
twelve groups of ages. My tables differ from these in the following 
respects :— 

(1.) The rates are per 100,000 living at each age, instead of 
per million, as I believed that the essential features would be 
rendered somewhat more clearly by the use of fewer figures. 

(2.) I group all ages above 75 together, since the returns of 
ages of very old people are untrustworthy, and the numbers are 
small. 

(3.) In place of twenty-five causes or groups of causes I have 
only used fifteen. This was done mainly to save labour, but partly 
because some of the causes given by the Registrar-General, such as 
“diseases of the skin,” were unimportant for my purpose. If it 
had been practicable without very great labour, I should have 
preferred to separate ‘‘ convulsions’? from other brain diseases, 
and liver diseases from those of the stomach. 

With the figures so obtained I have compared like rates for the 
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five years 1876-80. These rates were laboriously caleulated from 
the number of deaths given in each annual report, which had to be 
cast and the average taken. At first I had wished to take advan- 
tage of the 1881 report, issued since Mr. Humphreys’s paper, but 
decided not to do so, for it seemed best to consider the same years 
as he did; moreover, the classification of causes of death was 
altered in 1881 in such a way that I found the labour greatly 
increased when I began by including that year. 

Tables I—IV form a double set, Ia, Ila, &c., relating to males, 
Is, IIs, &c., to females. All four tables relate to the same facts, 
namely, the average annual number of deaths in England and 
Wales from certain causes at certain ages. The italic type refers 
to the ten years 1861-70, and the roman type to the five years 
1876-80. 

Tables Ia and Is give the actual average deaths. 

Tables Ila and Ils give the death-rates per 100,000 living at 
each age. 

Tables IIIs and IIIs give the percentuge rise or fall of the death- 
rates in the second period as compared with the first. 

Tables 1Va and IVB give the gain or loss in lives per annum 
consequent on such fall or rise in the death-rate.* 

By the use of the four tables together it is hoped that the real 
importance or otherwise of the fluctuations will be shown. An 
example will make my meaning clear. Among females over 75 
years of age the death-rate from diphtheria fell 40 per cent.: the 
consequent gain was only one life per annum. Among females 
between 45 and 55 years of age the mortality from lung diseases 
rose 5 per cent.: the consequent loss of lives amounted to 126 per 
annum. 

In the examination of these tables it will be convenient to 
consider those causes of death first which Table A shows to have 
been long decreasing in fatality, and subsequently those which 
appear to have increased. 

Phthisis, or pulmonary consumption, is very fatal at all ages from 
15 to 75, but most so between 20 and 55; at ages 5—20 it is more 
fatal to females than to males, after 45 it is more fatal to men. 
The death-rate has declined at every age with some insignificant 
exceptions in both sexes: the decline being for males 14, for 


* Tables Ia and IB are derived from the Supplement to the Thirty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General, p. 2, and from the Annual Reports for 
1876-80, pp. 146 e¢ seq. in each report. Tables 114 and IIB are derived in part 
from Tables ‘2 and 3 in the Supplement to the Thirty-fifth Annual Report, in part 
are calculated from Tables Ia and IB by the aid of the populations at each age 
given in the census, from which mean populations for the period in question were 
calculated. Tables II]a and IIIs, [V4 and IVB are derived from the preceding 
tables by calculation. 
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females 22 per cent. For both sexes the decline was greatest 
(28 per cent.) between the ages of 15 and 20, when deaths may he 
considered, in an economic sense, the greatest loss, since the 
individual of that age has been supported by society for a great 
number of years, but has as yet done but little in return. The 
decline has been not much less considerable among both males and 
females at all ether ages below 25, varying from 18 to 26 per cent. 
The mortality of males above 35 has diminished very little, but 
that of females has fallen between 14 and 24 per cent. until the age 
of 75, after which there is a trifling rise. The lives saved amounted 
to 3,966 males, 6,806 females; not less than 2,885 of the former 
and 4,233 of the latter were of ages 15—-35, that is say were among 
the most useful of the community. The question has often been 
considered as to how this well known fall in the mortality from 
phthisis is due to ‘“ medical fashion,” that is, how far it may bea 
mere question of classification, since it is equally well known that 
the mortality assigned to the diseases of the respiratory organs 
(principally bronchitis) is increasing. Now there are two answers 
to this question. Firstly, it would appear that the discovery of the 
so-called bacillus of tubercle would confirm the opinions of the 
older writers that phthisis is a distinct disease sui generis, with 
many forms of manifestation, and not an ill-assorted mixture of 
unrecognised diseases as has been more lately taught. Secondly, 
there is an argument that is more in place here: the mortality 
from phthisis is shown by the table to have diminished at the 
ages 5—35 to an extent varying from 15 to 28 per cent., whereas at 
all these ages the mortality from diseases of the lungs remained 
comparatively stationary. Thisis especially well seen in Tables [Va 
and IVs. I have elsewhere |“ Transactions of the Epidemiological 
* Society of London,” N.S., vol. ii, p. 119] shown other reasons for 
believing that substantially the diagnosis of phthisis from 
bronchitis corresponds with nature. We must therefore credit — 
medicine, whether preventive, curative, or both, with another 
triumph here; and let it be remembered that this triumph means 
saving many lives when they are most valuable. There is still 
ample material to work upon, plenty of room for further improve- 
ment. 

Developmental diseases come next in the list of those that have 
decreased in fatality during the last three years. In the tables 
these fall under class “all other causes.” The most important of 
these are “atrophy and debility,’ which relate almost entirely to 
young infants, and ‘old age,’ which explains itself. ‘‘* All other 
* causes”’ account for about one-third of the deaths of children 
under 5, about half the deaths over 75 years. The death-rate 
has fallen 11 per cent. for males and 13 per cent. for females, and 
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the fall has taken place at every age of both sexes; this fall is 
tolerably even throughout, at least it does not exhibit the marked 
preference for the two extremities of life which might have been 
expected. The “lives saved” number 8,425 males, 9,837 females ; 
of these numbers 4,346 males and 4,372 females are in the first 
five years of life, and may be fairly attributed to the better 
management of children and improved sanitary surroundings, 
which have diminished the deaths under the vague headings 
“ teething,” “atrophy,” and the like. Of the rest 2,431 males and. 
3,586 female lives saved are at ages over 65, at which period there 
is a large increase of deaths from “ local diseases” as they are 
called. Diagnosis is now more accurate, and certificates are more 
carefully filled up, hence fewer deaths are attributed to “ old age.” 

“‘ Fever” comprises typhoid or enteric fever, now the most im- 
portant by far; typhus fever, which is still prevalent to some extent 
in Ireland, and lingers in the Irish quarters of Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and Liverpool ; and some less defined diseases numerically 
not very important. ever kills males and females about equally, 
‘and at all ages, the two extremes of life suffering somewhat more 
severely. The percentage fall in the death-rate is very remarkable, 
being no-less than 57 per cent. for each sex, the fall being spread 
over all ages, though old people gain most; the number of “ lives 
““saved”’ is no less than 6,188 males and 6,510 females yearly; 
the salvage being greatest under 5 years of age, but very consider- 
able at each age below 75. It seems impossible to dissociate this 
great saving of life from the operations of the public health Acts, 
and more especially the indirect results of this as shown in the 
proceedings of the Sanitary Institute, the exhibitions of sanitary 
appliances under various auspices, and other proofs that public 
attention has been drawn to these matters. The fall in the death- 
rate from fever is without doubt the great triumph of the sanitary 
reformers. 'Typhus has been driven out-from place after place by 
measures taken to check overcrowding and want of ventilation 
(which have been to a great extent successful, although the pamphlet 
literature of the past autumn has no doubt catised a general impres- 
sion to the contrary), until it now only lingers in the lowest quarters 
of a few large towns. Things are not perfect yet, far from it, but 
they were once much worse, and that not so long ago. On the other 
hand measures directed to improve drainage and water supply have 
been most successful in restraining enteric fever within compara- 
tively narrow limits. | 

Dropsy. All that need be said about this is that in 1850 9,981, 
or 2°8 per cent., of the total deaths had this cause assigned; whereas 
in 1880 only 3,192, or 0°6 per cent., of the total deaths were so classed. 
This does not-mean that fewer persons die of dropsy than then, but 
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that the dropsy itself is now more commonly attributed to its 
proximate cause, disease of the heart, kidneys, liver, or ovaries, 
or cancer. In the tables dropsy is included under ‘‘ Heart diseases,” 
but it has now ceased to play such an important part among the 
assigned causes of death as seriously to affect the correctness of 
the returns. 

Convulsions are included in the tables under brain diseases. 

Scarlet fever has diminished notably, but from its usually 
occurring in epidemics, which are possibly influenced by meteoro- 
logical conditions, it is not safe to draw conclusions as to the 
future. It is of course a disease of childhood, most of its victims 
falling before the age of puberty. 

In both small pow and diphtheria there has been saving of life, 
but these diseases now cause such small mortality that their total 
extinction would only reduce the general death-rate by o-2 per 
1,000. 

The diarrhea figures are confused by the occurrence of the 
epidemic of Asiatic cholera in 1866. Diarrhcea kills mostly at the 
extremities of life, cholera has not this marked preference. This 
explains the fact that under diarrheal diseases the fall of the death- 
rate is greatest from 5—75. There is room for great improvement 
under this head. 

The mortality from measles has diminished notably, but whoop- 
ing cough has been stationary. Whooping cough is much more 
fatal to girls than to boys. Measles causes nearly five times, and 
whooping cough nearly six times as many deaths as small pox, 
while the amount of mischief to be attributed to these little- 
thought-of ailments in the way of impaired general health, 
permanent lung disease, and even blindness and deafness, will 
probably never be known. It would appear that as yet preventive 
medicine has failed to control these diseases; can this be because 
the people will not co-operate to put down diseases which only 
affect young children P 

Turning now to the other side of the account, first in 
importance come lung diseases. Like diseases of the brain, and in 
contrast with phthisis, they are most fatal in the first five years of 
life and after 45. Again, lung diseases are 21 per cent. more fatal 
to males than to females, but this difference does not apply to the 
ages 5—20, as boys do not appear to suffer more than girls. In the 
case of phthisis it may be remembered the mortality of females 
from 5—20 exceeds that of males at the same ages. Lung diseases 
have increased in the period under consideration, among males 13, 
among females 14 per cent.; the increase being mainly in the first 
five years of life and after 35. There is a slight fall among boys 
of 10—15, a more marked fall among girls and young women from 
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10—25. The annual “loss of lives” from these diseases amounts 
to 6,490 males and 5,404 females; of these 3,486 males and 2,557 
females were under 5 years old, while 2,919 males and 2,952 females 
were aged 35 years and upwards. The extra deaths among women 
of 65 years of age and upwards amounted to 2,267 against 1,544 
among males of like ages. Doubtless at both extremes of life there 
has been a transference from such assigned causes as ‘“‘ atrophy” and 
‘old age,” or “ debility of age,” to bronchitis and other diseases of 
the lungs. 

Heart Diseases and Dropsy.—It is necessary to take these 
together, since Dr. Farr did so in the table which I have adopted 
as my standard. In the first period dropsy made up 25 per cent. of 
the whole, in the second period only 10 per cent. But as in a large 
proportion of the cases (Dr. Havilland put it at three-fifths of the 
whole number) the dropsy was certainly caused by heart disease, 
the error due to grouping the two together is not important. 
Females suffer from heart disease somewhat more than males, but 
in both cases the death-rate is much higher after 35 than before. 
The mortality of males has increased 14 per cent., of females only 
11. In both cases there has been a notable fall at the earlier ages, 
but a considerable increase, greatest in males, after the age of 35. 
Whereas 344 male and 242 female lives have been saved before the 
age of 20, at all ages over 20 no less than 2,909 male lives and 
2,363 female lives have been lost annually in the latter as 
compared with the former period in the tables. Corresponding 
with this increase is an increase (not shown in the tables) in 
deaths from rheumatic fever, which is a most fruitful cause of 
heart disease. 

Brain Diseases.—These affect males considerably (21 per cent.) 
more than females; they are most fatal at the extremes of life. 
The mortality at all ages has not materially altered, but it is very 
different when the separate ages are considered. In the first five 
years the male death-rate has fallen 13 per cent., the female 
15 per cent. This we know from other sources* to be very largely 
due to the fallin ‘‘ convulsions.” In contrast with this at all ages 
- over 35 there is a rise among both males and females of from 5 to 
22 per cent. On one hand 2,443 male children and 2,227 female 
children that would have died annually from diseases of the 
nervous system under the death-rate prevailing in 1861-70, now 
survive under the rates prevailing in 1876-80; but on the other 
hand at ages over 35 no less than 2,098 males and 2,078 females 
now die that would have survived, or died of some other cause 
under the former régime. | 

Kidney diseases are in both sexes most fatal in middle and 

% « Forty-fourth Annual Report of Registrar-General,” Table 33, 
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advanced life; they are about twice as fatal to men as to women. 
Female mortality has, however, increased nearly twice as much 
under this head as male, although the increase is very great in all 
cases, varying from 20 to 81 per cent. The total loss of life from 
renal disease amounts to 1,702 males and 1,417 females, mainly in 
middle and advanced life. 

Cancer, in contrast to renal disease, is twice as fatal to women as 
to men; it is rare in early life, but steadily increases in frequency 
from the age of 25 upwards. Cancer has increased 38 per cent. 
in males, 24 per cent. in females, the greater increase in males being 
probably due to the fact that cancer of the stomach and liver, 
which is commoner in men than women, is much more difficult of 
diagnosis than cancer of the female breast or of the uterus. Hence 
improved medical skill affects the returns for it more. The loss of 
life due to the increased mortality from cancer amounts to 1,187 
males and 1,661 females, of which seven-eighths are above the age 
of 45. A recent writer* said he was convinced that the long con- 
tinued and steady increase of cancer was not apparent only, and 
accounted for by increased accuracy of diagnosis and registration, 
but was an undoubted fact; the cause is quite unknown, but must 
probably be sought in some abnormal circumstances of our artificial 
existence. It should be remembered that very few, if indeed any, 
recover from this much dreaded disease, and also that it chiefly 
attacks after the reproductive age is past. From these facts we 
may draw the consolation that if there are many killed, there are 
no wounded, and that although the tendency to cancer may be 
handed’ down to offspring, they are not born pie! in con- 
sequence of their parents’ ailment. 

As regards the other diseases in the tables, I will only remark 
that with trifling exceptions there is more or less gain of life under 
each division of each zymotic disease; also that the increased 
number of deaths from violence at the higher ages, accompanying 
a diminished death-rate at the lower ages, is a curious wes that i: 1s 
difficult to explain. 

To make the various relations and changes above indicated more 
striking, I have constructed the summary Tables Va, Vp, VI, VI, 
VII and VIII;+ showing the same facts as Tables I—IV, but for 
three groups of ages only. First, all under 20 years of age, or the 
dependent period of childhood and youth; second, active working 
life, the productive period, from 20 to 65; and third, the dependent 
period of old age, after 65 years. Mr. Humphreys in his correspond- 
ing period drew the line at 60 years; I could not have followed him 
exactly without great trouble, for reasons explained earlier. © . 


* H. P. Dunn, F.R.C.S., in “ British Medical Journal,” 1883, pp. 708, &e. 
+ These tables are all obtained from the preceding tables by calculation. 
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These short tables show firstly, that in both sexes the death- 
rates from “all causes”? below 20 had decreased considerably, 
between 20 and 65 they had also decreased, but much less, whereas 
over 65 there was a very small increase. 

Secondly, the rates of decrease were largest among females, 
whereas the increase was largest among males. 

Thirdly, the most marked increase in the death-rates from the 
several causes was from diseases of the kidneys, more especially 
among females, and next from eancer in men. So that it would 
appear there is a tendency for the mortality of the two sexes from 
these causes to approximate. It is possible that increased drinking 
among women may account for some of this increased fatality from 
kidney diseases. 

Fourthly, the great decrease of mortality from fever at all ages 
is shown in a very striking manner. 

Fifthly; Table VIII shows conclusively that increased precision 
in diagnosis and care in registration will not account for all the 
increased deaths from diseases of the lungs, brain, heart, &c., since 
the increase under these heads greatly exceeds the decrease under 
“all other causes.” The same tables show in an equally striking 
manner that “phthisis”’ and “lung diseases” in the reports indi- 
cate in the main at any rate essentially different causes of death, 
since the fluctuations are in no way reciprocal. 

After this analysis it is possible to consider the bearing of the 
facts ascertained on the following problems. 

Supposing that the last twenty years may be taken as a fair 
index of what we are to expect in the future, 7.e., that those causes 
of death which have increased in fatality will continue to do so, 
or remain stationary ; and conversely, those which have decreased 
in fatality will either become stationary or continue to decrease— 
what will be the effect on— 

(1.) The duration of life ? 

(2.) The sex and age distribution of the population ?P 

And (3.) The rate of increase of the population? In the last 
‘case the question of emigration will have to be considered. 

(1.) Mr. Humphreys’s paper, although appearing to do so, did 
not give a complete solution of the first problem, at least as far as a 
forecast of the future is considered. 

It is well known to all statisticians that if an aggregate variable 
be made up of several component variables, which latter vary at 
different rates and in different directions, then, given two terms of 
a series, it is possible to get a nearer approximation to subsequent 
terms by calculating from the known variations of the components, 
than from the known variations of the aggregate. For example, a 
town is composed of, say, six wards; the population of the town 
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at the present time may be calculated (as it usually is) from the 
known aggregate increase in the interval between the last two 
censuses. But a different number, and one almost certainly nearer 
to the truth, will be obtained if the increase (or decrease) of 
each ward be calculated in like manner, and the results added 
together. The same holds good with death-rates ; the gross death- 
rate of either sex at a particular age is made up of a number of 
death-rates from different causes, some of which are falling, others 
rising, while others are stationary. It is therefore a point of special 
importance to remember that whereas a diminishing death-rate can 
only fall to zero, an increasing death-rate may conceivably rise 
indefinitely. This is well illustrated by the cases of fever and kidney 
diseases. In the aggregate no less than 12,698 fewer persons (in 
proportion to population) died from fever ‘annually during 1876-80 
than during the period 1861-70. But as the number of annual 
deaths is now but 9,576, an equal further saving of life is no longer 
possible. On the other hand, there is no such obstacle to the 
mortality from kidney diseases rising again by 3,000, or indeed by 
30,000 per annum. It is important therefore in “looking ahead” 
to remember that great saving of life can only be accomplished 
where there is now heavy loss. of life. If small pox were extin- 
guished to-morrow the result would be trifling compared to a fall 
of 50 per cent. in the mortality from whooping cough, or a fall of 
only 10 per cent. in lung diseases. 

In the period under consideration the greatest gain of life 
has been under “ all other causes,” fever, phthisis, scarlet fever, and 
diarrhoeal diseases; under all these headings there still remains a 
considerable margin for profit, although this is getting narrowed 
in the case of fever. Scarlet fever practically is confined to the 
young; phthisis has special incidence on youth and early working 
life, and is of all diseases that which is most destructive to the 
most valuable lives; fever attacks those of all ages, but it is more 
fatal at the early ages than phthisis; “all other causes” account 
for many deaths of both young and old. With the exception of the 
last, a continued diminution of deaths from any of these causes 
would tend to increase the duration of active life; in the case of 
‘all other causes” a great portion of the saving would only mean 
some prolongation of old age, which, as it would almost certainly 
be accompanied with increased vigour of the survivors, would be a 
benefit only in a degree less. ; 

On the other ie of the account we have diseases of the ie 
heart, and kidneys, and cancer. The three last exact most 
victims in middle and late life, the lives cut off by them are 
therefore less valuable than those that fall to phthisis; lung 
diseases are extremely fatal to the young as well as to the old, so 
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that they have a point of resemblance to the zymotic diseases. If 
all these diseases should continue to increase in fatality in like 
manner, the result on the duration of life would be in the case of 
the first three to cut short its later years, in the case of diseases of 
the lungs to cut it short at both ends. 

On the whole, balancing these results, we may safely say that if 
the individual causes of death alter in fatality in the future as they 
have done in the recent past, for a time the duration of life may 
continue to increase, but ultimately the tendency would be for more 
people to survive the dangers of childhood and adolescence, but 
fewer to reach old age. Useful life would not be greatly shortened, 
and as the proportion of persons of the reproductive age would be, 
increased, the birth-rate would also be increased. 

(2.) The “ Report of the Census of 1881” (pp. 22 and 23) calls 
especial attention to the importance of taking into consideration 
the constitution of a population as regards sex and age, before 
comparing its death-rate with that of another population. In 
ulustration, the sex and age constitution of the urban and rural 
sanitary districts are contrasted, and it is remarked “‘if we take 
“the mean (1871-80) death-rates in England and Wales at each 
‘“‘age-period as a standard, the death-rate in an urban population, 
‘as constituted above, would be 20°40 per 1,000, while the death- 
“rate in the rural population would be 22°83. Such would be 
“their respective death-rates on the hypothesis that the urban 
“¢ districts and the rural districts were equally healthy. We know, 
‘< however, as a matter of fact, that the urban death-rates instead 
“of being lower than rural death-rates are much higher. The 
“difference of healthiness therefore between the two is much 
“ oreater than the difference between their death-rates.”’ This is a 
most important passage, and expresses a truth not generally known, 
and when known not sufficiently dwelt upon. As the work of 
calculating thus the “normal” death-rate of a population is 
somewhat laborious, it would, I think, be of great service to medical 
officers of health and others, if the Registrar-General’s Depart- 
ment would publish a table of factors by which the death-rates of 
the principal towns ascertained in the ordinary way could be 
reduced to the normal (e.g., in the circumstances given, the rural 
factor would be ‘959097, the urban factor 1'073343). The age 
and sex constitution of the population of England and Wales 
has changed, though not to a very great extent. It would be 
interesting to know what influence these small changes have in 
themselves had upon the death-rate and birth-rate. 

Any one approaching the subject on @ priori lines might well 
maintain that the agglomeration of human beings in towns affects 
a constantly increasing fraction of the people, and therefore since 
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life in towns is necessarily less healthy than life in the country, 
the tendency will be for the death-rate to rise, The first proposi- 
tion is undoubtedly true: the town population in 1851 was but 
51 per cent. of the whole, it is now 59 per cent., the increase 
has been and appears likely to be continuous.* The second premise 
has appeared to be true hitherto, but nevertheless the conclusion 
has not followed. The explanation would appear to be that the 
increased attention paid to hygienic matters by the individual, the 
corporation, and the State, has more than counterbalanced the evils _ 
attendant upon density of population. This must not, however, be 

pushed too far; the ‘“‘ sanitary ” surroundings of many town popu- 
lations are now superior to those of country populations, but yet the 
death-rates of these populations remain higher than those prevalent 
in the country; whereas the above extract from the last census 
clearly shows that owing to peculiarities of age and sex constitution 
they should be lower. The increased mortality from cancer and 
several of the “local diseases,” the increase in lunacy (though this 
is not so great as it appears), the deterioration of eyesight, the 
unquestioned premature decay of the teeth of the rising genera- 
tion, and to a much smaller extent the prevalence of premature 
baldness, convince me that the a priors argument is a sound one. 
There are conditions attendant on life in towns which no hygienic 
knowledge, no improved administration, not even a new municipal 
government for London, can wholly overcome. Some amount of 
degeneration of race appears inevitable, and in the United States of 
America, where all sociological phenomena are seen in more rapid 
evolution than here, it is said to be even already very evident. 
This seems to be a fitting place to meet an objection that will be 
brought forward by many—they will say: ‘“ One thing is plain, no 
‘sanitary improvements, no amelioration of habits, will enable men 
‘‘and women to live for ever. The increased mortality from local 
‘‘ diseases towards the end of life is the inevitable correlative to the 
‘‘diminished mortality in infancy.’ There is a fallacy of time 
inherent in this objection. The total period in review from the first 
year to the last only extends over twenty years, while the average 
interval, from the middle year of the first period to the middle year 
of the second is only twelve anda half years. The recent fall in 
the death-rate of children under 10 did not begin until the year 
1867,+ so that but few of the extra survivors could have attained 
their majority by the middle of the second period, far less could 
they have added some thousands annually to the deaths of 
persons aged 65 and upwards. Our records do not go back 


* Calculated from a table in “ Report on Census, 1881,” p. 9. 
t “ Forty-fourth Annual Report of Registrar-General,”’ pp. lxv and Ixvi. 
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further than 1838, We know that during the five years 1841-45* 
low mortality prevailed at ages over 25, and during the first five 
years of life. The younger adults of those days, if now surviving, 
would be old men to-day; the children then under 5 would by our 
second period be aged 35—40. The recent census shows it is true 
a slight excess of females at ages 35—45, but males are a trifle in 
defect. But all this would prove nothing unless we assume, as 
it is perhaps reasonable, that the extra survivors are more delicate 
than the average, for the death-rates per thousand living have 
increased at the later ages. But any way this increase is small 
_ compared with what we have gained at other ages, so that the 
balance in our favour remains large. 

Table IX+ shows for childhood, working life, and old age, the 
relative incidence of the various causes of death upon males and 
females. This table read together with Tables VIIa and VIIs 
shows which sex gains most by each change in the death-rate. 
Thus in childhood and youth young girls suffer especially (as 
compared with boys) from phthisis, whooping cough, diphtheria, 
fever, and heart disease, and all these have diminished in fatality. 
On the other hand, boys suffer especially (as compared with girls) 
from violence, kidney diseases, brain diseases, ‘‘ all other causes,” 
lung diseases, and to a less degree from diarrhceal diseases, small 
pox, measles, and scarlatina. Of these, lung and kidney diseases 
are increasing in fatality, the rest are declining, the net results 
being that girls gain more than boys in the proportion of 7 to 6. 
During working life from cancer alone do women lose more than 
men, but here the loss is more than double, and cancer is increasing 
rapidly; men on the other hand suffer more especially from 
violence (5 to 1), kidney diseases, lung diseases, phthisis, brain 
diseases, and fever. Of these, diseases of the kidneys, lungs, and 
brain are all increasing, the others are diminishing, but the net 
result shows that females gain more than males in the proportion 
of 7 to 3. In old age women again suffer from cancer more than 
men, and cancer is increasing in fatality, but on the other hand old 
men suffer excessively from kidney diseases (3 to 1), violence, 
phthisis, small pox, and fever; of these, all except phthisis and fever 
are increasing. In the net result the mortality of both old men and 
old women is increasing, but the death-rate of old men three times 
as fast as that of old women. 

It is quite plain that the recent fall in the death-rate favours 
the accumulation of surplus women, if one may be allowed such an 
expression, and should the change of mortality go on in the same 
direction the rate of accumulation will be increased, Several other 


* « Forty-fourth Annual Report of Registrar-General,”’ pp. Ixv and lIxvi. 
+ Calculated from the other tables. 
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factors are working in the same direction. (a.) Forty years ago for 
every 100 female children, 104°8 male children were born, but now 
the number is only 103°9.* (b.) Emigration always removes an excess 
of males; thus during the six years 1877-82 no less than 349,666 
adult Englishmen left this country, but they were accompanied by 
only 179,869 adult Hnglishwomen, so that the men were 169,797 in 
excess, or nearly 2 to 1. Emigration is however to a great extent 
balanced by immigration. In the ten years between the two last 
censuses the result. of migration amounted to a loss to this country 
of 123,467 males and 40,840 females, the excess of males being 
82,627.+ (c.) Independently of recent changes women live longer 
than men.t ) 

The combined result of the operation of all these factors is less 
than might have been expected. In 1851 there were in this 
country 104°2 females to every 100 males. This proportion has 
risen gradually till it now amounts to 105*5 to 100.§ 

As this excess of women is a common topic of conversation, 
Ihave drawn up in the interest of the ladies the following table, 
based on a longer table in the census report, vol. ii, p. v:— 


TABLE B.—Showing Excess of Males or Females at Different Groups 
of Ages, together with their Conjugal Condition. 

































































Males. Females. 
Ages and Condition. Sy 
Numbers. Lxcess. Numbers. Excess. 

Children under 16 ............ 4,728,466 — 4,740,125 11,659 

Unmarried 15—85 ............ 2,704,062 72,629 2,631,433 — 
, ey eee See 195,427 as 233,820 38,393 
os Ab —semebvick. 200,255 eG 292,151 91,896 
Married 15—85  ......... ee 1,469,040 — 1,778,237 309,197 

3 85 Vea Mhcae 2,907,858 248,133 2,659,725 — 
Widowed, all ages ............ 434,794: oo 999,046 564,252 
Total's... bd 12,639,902 | 320,762. | 13,334,537 | 7,075,397 

Balance, excess of females — 694,635 — — 





The discrepancy between married men and women, some 60,000 
more married women than men being returned, admits of ready 
explanation. Many men at sea, in the army in different parts of 


* « Porty-fourth Annual Report of the Registrar-General,” p. liv. 

+ “Board of Trade Return on Emigration and Immigration for 1882,” 
“ Report on Census, 1881,” p. 15. 

{ ‘English Life Table. 

§ « Report on Census, 1881,” p. 15. 
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the world, in the colonies, or travelling, had left wives at home. 
Some few men who had really been married no doubt found it 
convenient to return themselves as unmarried; probably a con- 
siderably larger number of women did the reverse. Taking no 
account of these, the table shows that the total excess of females, 
amounting to close upon 700,000, comprises 564,252 widows, a 
simply appalling number whether viewed from a sentimental or an 
economic standpoint. But this is only the excess of widows over 
widowers. The total number of widows is very little short of a 
million! (999,046). The ‘really old maids”? number only 292,151, 
or 91,896 more than the old bachelors; there remain 233,820 who 
may be termed “rather old maids.’’ The 11,659 female children 
in excess to some extent correspond to the 72,629 young men in 
excess, Since women marry earlier than men. 

(3.) There remains for consideration the effect of the present 
or future decline of the death-rate upon the increase of the popula- 
tion. But little need be said on this head. It is obvious that if 
fewer die, more will survive, and pro tanto the population will be 
increased. But there is more in it than this. Clearly, everything 
depends upon the ages at death. It is possible to conceive two 
populations with equal general death-rates, but increasing at very 
different rates. If the mortality falls chiefly on the earlier ages, 
while those who reach maturity live on to a ripe old age, a slowly 
increasing population will result. On the other hand, if there be a 
high birth-rate, accompanied with high death-rates in middle en1 
late life, the population will increase much more rapidly. ‘he 
birth-rate must mainly depend upon the proportion ef the popula- 
tion living between the ages of 20 and 40. Now this is what all 
the figures show, death-rates in early life falling, in late life rising ; 
so that the population is increased in two ways, directly, by the 
diminution of deaths, indirectly, by the proportionate increase of 
births; or perhaps it would be more correct to say “breeding 
“capacity,” since the birth-rate is largely influenced by the 
marriage-rate, which in its turn is affected by commerce. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that emigration, just now very active, by 
removing chiefly those of the breeding age, and to a less degree by 
increasing the disproportion of the sexes, tends to counteract this rise 
in the birth-rate, so that emigration checks population in two ways. 

The chief inferences which I think may be fairly drawn from 
the facts under review, are :— 

(1.) The decline of the death-rate in recent years is chiefly to 
be attributed to a diminished number of deaths assigned to fever 
and phthisis, and, to a somewhat less degree, to scarlet fever, 
diarrhoeal diseases, small pox, diphtheria, and measles. 

(2.) There is also a great diminution under the heading “all 
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‘‘ other diseases,” but this is largely to be explained by greater 
precision in filling in certificates of the cause of death, which 
partly accounts for the increase under certain other causes. 

(3.) There has been coincidently with a fall in the general 
death-rate a considerable increase under certain causes of death, 
notably diseases of the lungs, heart, kidneys, and cancer. 

(4.) The figures prove that only a portion of the increase noted 
under the above headings can be explained by improvement in the 
returns. There has been a real, not merely an apparent increase. 
More especially the increase under lung diseases will not explain 
the fall under phthisis. 

(5.) The gain under phthisis is more important than the loss 
under cancer, kidney diseases, and some others, since the lives saved 
are more valuable than those lost, also in the case of phthisis 
parents beget children when far advaneed in disease, a fact greatly 
to be regretted. 

(6.) Preventive medicine should be especially directed against 
those diseases which kill the largest numbers, such as ‘ local 
‘¢ diseases’’ generally, the ill defined diseases of infancy and phthisis; 
while among the zymotic diseases, diarrhoea and scarlet fever, 
whooping cough and measles, are more important than diphtheria 
and small pox. 

(7.) Since the falling causes of death can only fall to zero, but 
the rising causes may rise indefinitely, the present changes may in 
course of time lead to a rise in the general death-rate. 

(8.) The tendency appears to be for useful working life to be 
increased, but for old age to be slowly shortened. 

(9.) The increased mortality in the latter years of life, and such 
phenomena as the increase of defective sight and rapid deterioration 
of the teeth, probably result from the increasing proportion of the 
population living under the artificial conditions of town life. 

(10.) The present increased mortality at the higher ages 
cannot possibly be explained by the recent diminished mortality at 
the beginning of life, even on the supposition that the survivors 
are more delicate. 

(1i.) The changes that are taking place in the incidence of 
mortality, almost all aid the other causes which contribute to the 
great superabundance of women in England and Wales. 

(12.) They also tend to increase population both by diminution 
of deaths, and increase, positively and relatively, of births. 

‘In conclusion, if I have made mistakes in my figures, or if I have 
been over-ready in connecting cause and effect, I must ask you to 
make allowance for the complexity of a problem which is bound up 
with so many of the infinite relations of civilised life, an equation 
in which the number of unknown quantities is itself unknown. 


en 
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England and Wales. MAuss. Percentage Fall or Rise in the Death- Rates 


from Various Causes at Eleven Groups of Ages, Average of the Five Years 1876-80, 
compared with Average of the Ten Years 1861-70. 





























All | O— | 5— | 10—| 15— | 20— | 25— | 35— | 45— /55—65—75— 
ges. 
a ae —49 |\—73 |—47 |— 9 |- 23 |—30 |-—16.|—14 |-12 |—35|-—39|-— 3 
BE NOB  iycsess.nsocesessccsezeneeee —72 |—12 |-14 |— 8 |-—33 |... Rite att iss see 
Scarlet fever .............000 —30 |—29 |—31 |—40 |—38 |—40 |-—34:}— 9] ow foo} ee fo 
BP OGNCLID, «o.c0)..0.0.02-00s0e000s —34 |—39 |—22 |—28 |—53 |—51 |—50 |—25 |—36 |—37|—-39|—75 
2 ae —57 |-59 |-—56 |—50 |—47 |—43 |—497|—60 |—63 |—69|/—71/—71 
Whooping cough ......0.... Jat ai 2 Sage RO) eae. | aa Teepe oS 4 names eee nae | ace at Ree Ah eee ae 
Diarrheeal diseases _........ —20 |—12 |—63 |-—77 |—74 |—73 |—71: |—60 |—53 |—41)—32 —-18 
A SS Ra eee eee —14 |—23 |—20 |— 23 |—28 |—26 |-15 |-- 4] .... |— 5)-— 5) - 7 
foune diseases _..........0..... +73 {417 |+ 2 |— 3 |+ 3 /— 1 |+ 5 [+14 [+14 |4+10/4+11/4+ 24 
gO ai aes — 2?/|-138 |+ 4/)+ 1 /-— 5 |-14 |— 6 /+ 5 /+ 9 |}416)4+16)4+ 22 
Heart diseases and dropsy |+ 74 |—30 |—30 |—11 | .... |+ 3 | ... [+28 |4+22 |4+22)+21/+ 26 
Kidney diseases ................ +32 |+68 |+48 |+23 [+20 |+23 [+27 |+33 [+40 | +40) +30/+ 25 
NR Oars bat fas sera obo ws ntte nate +S) | oe |. fd | sep PhS) 25 | 4.38 [dBi bleed 
Mb clende tacectli eis — 8 |-10 |-16:|—27 |~17:|—13:/— or}—-6 |+ 24+ 41+10/ 479 
All other causes................ —17 |-10 |-12 — 9 |— 8 |-—12 |—11 |— 9 |— 6 |— 9/—16|-—-10 
“All causes... — 7 |-— 9 |—23 |-23 |—22 |-21 |-12 |— 1 }+ 3 |+ 5/+ 4+ 4 
TasLe IIIs.—Hngland and Wales. Fremaues. Percentage Fall or Rise in the Death- 


Rates from Various Causes at Eleven Groups of Ages, Average of Five Years 1876-80, 
compared with Average of Ten Years 1861-70. 








ll 
re vies 
BE DOKE Ly. cssccrevasescesteaiens — 50. |—74 
LE gael eae ena eeneen Ane —14|\—14 
Bearlet fever... —31 |—29 
IPOH eria ..2.........scc0sseseee: —34 \|—39 
a Uae Coes —57 |—61 
Whooping cough ............ —-7\|-1 
-Diarrhceal diseases............ — 22 |—14 
BEASTS coos soscesveesnrsaseoceeses —22 |—22 
~ Lung diseases ...........cc0c0003 +74 }+15 
Brain FEO shag Fotaticeth nats — 7 }|-15 


Heart diseases and dropsy |+ 77 |—31 
Kidney diseases ................ +59 |+79 
SS + 24 
Childbirth and child- 1h 
DUE OV OE. -ocsssncacnceas és 
A ee —- 3|-— 9 
: All other causes .....cccseseee —13 |—12 
PRIOR UISOS A ¢snsckncchenaann —- 9 


—27 


—11 





— 5 |-15 
—28 |-31 
—48 |—45 
—37 |—39 
—50 |—49 
—66 |—70 
—18 |-27 
ai gil 19 
or aes 
+50 |+56 

—17 
1G 7 
= cg 


20— | 25— | 20— | a5— 


SSS ee ee eee 


— 1l|- 7 
—30 |—11 
—41 |—30 
—44 |—39 
—50 |—49 
—66 |—67 
—26 |—24 
am OULD! 
—10 /— 8 
+ 8/4 5 
+49 |4+46 
5 ORT 
—11 |-—13 
— 2\+ 5 
—14 |-—12 





35— | 4— |55— 


oy Wh MT sy Pee? 8 


~ 21 
—18 
-61 


a 64 
—16 
+12 
+ 7 
+14 


+51 
+23 


—12 


+16 


—50 
~65 
—56 


17 


+ 5 
+15 
+12 
+60 
+20 


—23 


+13 


ae gee: 


| 


— 40 
—76 


—82'—14 
— 69) — 70 





— 44, — 34) — 24 
—16 
+o 
+16 
+13 
+68 
+ 26 


—144+ 2 
+15) 4+ 33 
+15)+17 
4-16) + 28 
+67/+81 
+ 32) + 34 





+21/+19)+ 3 


—12,—16 =—1s 


| 


j-u —25 |-22 |—24|—22 |-17|— 7 | 2+ 3+ 3+ 1 





* Tables IIIA and B are placed first to allow the Tables I and IIa and B to be placed side and 
side, as in the case of Table 1Va and B, for more convenient comparison. 
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TasLEe [a.— England and Wales. Mauxs. Deaths from Various Causes at Eleven Groups 
of Ages. Averages of the Five Years 1876-80, compared with Averages of the Ten Years 
1861-70. 























































































































All Ages. 0— 5— 10— 15— 20— 
1861-70.| 1876-80. | 1861-70 | 1876-80. }’61-70.|’76-80.961-70.| ’76-80.1’61-70 |’76-80 161-70.) 76-80. 
Small pox ......... ba ctnisine ts 1,893 1,128 955 307 189} 119 64 69 93 85 | 164] 1385 
Measles .........4. neve seccerne| 4,784 | 4,950 9 4484] 4,589]. 290) 299 30 32 10 7 7 7 
Scarlet fever ...... ieaeaeeonees 10,537 8,720 6,860 5,766 | 2,799 | 2,315 | 534 | 382] 152] 112 72 Si 
Diphtheria ...... BieVislelnesteaciee 1,847 1,421 1,095 785 427\ 402 122 104 59 33 82 18 
HOVERS un. vscks ke Kos dedees Perel ates) 4,764. 1,779 853 | 1,112) 582] 709 | 427] 804| 5094 746} 504 
Whooping cough ......... eacule OGOeL 6,027 4,907 5,832 155| 181 6 7 5 3] — _ 
Diarrhoeal diseases .........| 12,937 | 11,246] 9,9290| 9,512] 202} 89] sz] 23} 62] 19] 82} 26 
PPE THISIS: de cpaveweeennetees wares | 25,696 | 26,061 1,431 1,804.) 544| 520] 690 | 635 |. 2,235 | 1,914 ]3,519 | 3,093 
Lung diseases ............00+ 38,479 | 51,283 | 17,366 | 23,935 4 698} 851 297/263 322} 395] 474 557 
Brain Ree pdesdnoseaad 32,001 | 36,867 | 16,466 | 16,947°] 754] 935 3882 462 379 433 401 408 
Heart diseases and dropsy | 13,653 | 18,310 576 477 | 295| 248] 287 | 304] 319 | 383 | 312] 383 
Kidney diseases ............ 4,382 6,766 169 334 108\ 191 74 109 102 147 124 181 
CWANCEIee err tee ree 2,542 4,118 19 26 10 12 9 12 20 25 25 33 
TOE CE: dec tacaaeePecansssiee 12,244 | 18,257 |] 2,134,| 2,252 | 758, 762] 864 | 746] 876 | 870] 921 | 945 
| : 
All other causes ,...,....... 71,555 | 74,923 | 38,3859 ; 40,822 | 1,942 | 2,019 | 7,004 |1,079 | 858 | 951] 780] 8IL 
Al CAmseSiatsceerencaae tes 245,949 | 269,871 | 105,770 | 113,741 ee 9,555 15.086 | 4,654 16,292 | 5,886 | 7,659 | 7,152 
All Ages. ia) ee 45— 55— 65— a 
61-70. | ’76-80. 9’61-70 |’7 6-80. citcaaies 70.1°76-80 161-70.)’76-80.1'61-70. 7 6-80.7'61-70.)’76-80.61-70.|’76-80. 
Small pox ......... ..| 2,893} 1,128] 204] 203) 147) ‘115 62 61 29 22 13 9 4 4 | 
Measles .......00.0+--] 4,784] 4,956 6 “| 5 5 2 S 1 ye el 
Scarlet fever ......... 10,637 8,720 "1 55 27 29 14 if 5 3 2 i 1| — 
Diphtheria ............ 1,847) 1,4°1] 36}. 22] 24| » of 20; 14) 18; 13] 11 g 4 1 
every einacsaee.croness 9,330 | 4,764] 1,051} 633 940) 438] 817, 338] 698). 255] 484] 164}- 190 61 
Whooping cough ...) 5,071! 6,0274 — 1 1 1{>— — — — -- _ — 1 
Diarrhoeal diseases | 11,937 | 11,246 207 0 243 lil 305 159 419) 282 557) 456 563 517 
PU tIsisi @e.saeareses. os 25,696 | 26,061} 6,109 | 6,164} 4,940] 5,509} 3,490} 3,906} 1,987) 2,197] 667| 73) 84. 88 
Lung diseases ...... 38,479 | 51,283} 1,283} 1,589} 2,042) 2,697 | 3,164) 4,041] 4,572) 5,879] 5,005] 6,424] 3,826] 4,652 
Brain Se oanoBs 32,001| 36,867} 1,050} 1,171} 1,597} 1,940] 2,029 | 2,476] 2,811| 38,608] 3,609 4,822] 2529] 3,465 
Heart diseases ) Ps & Dini : ~ 5 
and dropsy ...... $ 13,653 | 18,340 992| 1,176} 1463} 2,170} 1,977] 2,704] 2,760] 3,932] 3,042] 4,2554 1,630] 2,311 
Kidney diseases ...| 4382} 6,766] 355| 532] 481} 737] 695| 933] 771/ 1,260] 955| 1,431] 650 911 
ONCE hs sececeusceetees 2,542) 4,118 91 127 244. 852 487 758 72S 2b2 619 | 1,087 292 472 
VIOLENCE’. sceeseeecs sess 12,244! 13,257] 1,618} 1,739] 1,551} 1,693] 1,405| 1,603] 1,138 1,382 664 843 3817 424 
All other causes ...| 71,555 | 74,923] 1,700] 1,792} 2.301] 2,436] 2,960] 3,114] 3,952) 4,191] 6,354) 6,200 71,336 | 11,474 
All causes ...... 245 949 1269,871 14,773 | 15,282 |15,970 | 18,253 |17,327 |20,117 |19 882 24.437 [21 982 | 26.4) 1 [20,926 24,381 
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Averages of the Five Years 1876-80, compared with Averages of the 
Ten Years 1861-70. 
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Groups of Ages. 



















































































All Ages, o— 5— 10— 1b— -20— 
1861-70 | 1876-80. | 1861-70. | 1876-8. ?61-70.)'76-80.}'61-70.|'76-80.)'61-70.|'76-80.)'6 -70. 76-80. 
BMA DOK ..ascssecees cisaases 1,586 930 933 288 176 | 108 63 71 83 84 967110 
BES aces cctekccesnesoosscess 4,626 | 4,709] 4219 | 4,286] 391 | 344 36] 31 Fea pees 10 8 
Scarlet fever .........c0000000 10,250 | 8,321] 6,486 | 5,436 | 2,710 |2,183 | 601 | 374] 162] 106] 107| 73 
BOiphtheria ..........00. Pecosuiiee 25099 1,628 1,120 814] 566} 505] 186] 141 63 46 42 Q7 
o> 2 re 9,599 | 4,812 | 1,824 835 11,221 | 654] 897| 536] 943| 569] 730] 428 
Whooping cough ............ 6,209 7,265 5,961 7,000 | 230 944 12 12 8 Q wl 2 
Diarrhoeal diseases ......... | 11,083 | 10,152] 8,052 | 6221] 203 | 104 70 28 62 22 | 102 40 
BUMBHESIS. 26 sce chase seevossooees 27,247 | 25,0830} 1,364] 1,252] 6o2| 587 11,175 | 1,156 |3,220 | 2,802 | 4,010 | 3,445 
HPUNO CISEASES ...0....c0s0cee 33,481 | 44,768 | 14,510 | 19,744] 695 | 850 | 947 | 272] 317) 331 3888 | 410 
Brain __,, bcc. ai ben te 27,574 | 32,123 | 12,834 | 12,975 | 682| 812] 358| 444] 404] 444] 417 | 429 
Heart diseases and dropsy | 15,192 | 19,907 503 410 | 265 | 265] 322] 3886] 3863 | 419] 894) 474 
Kidney diseases............... 1,994 3,/ol 112 239 61| 118 49 92 66 | 121]. 104} 179 
Nae en cor conus eeanes 5,740 | 8,875 19 Pa 9 1 9 12 18 23 33 | 33 
Childbirth and childhel 
TSSGE Seabee pe sape Dae eee S 3,525 3,567 as 7 an =% a¥ 3] 167) 164 | 640 | 660 
oe | 4,140] 4,750} 1,667 | 1,804] 398 | 3850] 151] 147]: 152) 151] 120) 136 
All other causes ............ 69,156 | 71,154 | 31,757 | 33,243 | 1,662 | 1,761 | 865 | 996] 829 | 872] 858 | 838 
All causes .............. 233,501 251,249 91,361 | 96,574 19,800 | 8,902 |5.042 | 4,701 | 6,855 | 6,167 | 8,046 | 7,292 
All Ages. 25— 35— 45— 55— 65— qi— 
' 
"61-70. | °76-80. P61-70.|7 6-80.)?61-70.|'76-80.]'61-70.|’76-80.)'61-70.)’76-80.)'61-70.|’76-80.P'61 -70.776-80. 
Bitjall POX .......c0.- 1,586| 930] 116| 125 64| 84] 30| 388] 16] 19 6 6 3 3 
GENS Che eee 4,626 4,709 15 15 i 8 3 1 2 1| — — — 
Scarlet fever ......... 10250) 8,321} 120 98 42 39 12 7 6 3 2 1 1, — 
Miphtheria .......-.0.. 2,099 | 1,628 47 33 28 26 21 12 14 12 8 8 3S 
ae 9,699! 4,812] 1062| 621] 903| 409] 756| 3809] 626) 232] 440) 1547 198 54. 
Whooping cough ...| 6,209) 7,265 1 2) — 1j — 1] — oss aa = = 
Diarrhceal diseases | 11,083| 10,152] 281| 107] 292; 122] 290| 146] 416| 282] 616| 476— OL} 605 
MePlithisis ............... 27,247 | 25,030 | 7,248| 6,409] 4,987| 4,824] 2,746] 2,641] 1348 | 1,853) 473) 407 74 85 
Lung diseases ...... 33,481| 44,768] 1,014| 1,170] 1,446| 1,867] 2,242| 2,718] 3,836 | 4,966] 5,008 | 6,762 3,779] 5,678 
RE canes 27,574| 32,123] 911! 973] 1,190| 1,470] 1,750| 2,321] 2,622 | 3,638] 3,558 | 4,821} 2,857] 3,796 
aaa 15,192| 19,907] 1,044| 1,270| 1,523 | 2,005 | 2,096] 2,702] 3,109 | 4,202] 3,602} 4,904] 1,980] 2,869 
Kidney diseases...... 1,994| 3,751] 260] 441] 311) 544] 304| 563] 332) 667] 276) 542] 420, 246 
QHICEY G26. ksve0 doin. 5,740| 8,375) 270| 333] 860} 1,226] 1,482] 2,063] 1,502) 2,270] 1,073) L675] 465) 704 
Childbirth and } ‘ s Pe Jes (a 
BB chilabed fever i 3,525| 3,567) 1,625| 1,532) 1,136] 1,155] 58) 5) 
: 
‘ Violence ......... a5. 4,140| 4,750) 224) 275] 245|. 326] 273| 856] 262) 380] 274) 3885— 374) 439 
All other causes ...| 69,156| 71,154] 1,895 | 1,931] 2,365 | 2,480] 2,923) 3,127] 4,046 | 4,297] 7.121) 7.024 | '4,847 } 14,589 
All causes vee }233,501 /251,242 116,033 |15,335 |15,389 |16,585 [14,986 |17,058 18,136 eae 22 458 |27,233 125,396 f 29,070 
Te 
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compared with Averages of the Ten Ye ears 1861-70. 


[ June, 


Death-Rates per 100,000 Living at each Age, 


Averages of the Five Years 1876-80, 






































































































































All Ages. 0— = He? 15— 20— 
1851-70. | 1876-80. 1861-70. | 1876-80. | 61-70. |'76- 80. ae: 70.\’76-80.761-70.)’76-80. ’61-70.|'76-80. 
SR MIOK eM ninrsessennsees 18 9 66 18 15 8 6 5 9 y 18 13 
PEC BROS iit. seas usisnesivvosis 46 40 307 270 23 20 3 3 1 1 1 1 
CATICUME VEL pen sse-vd-nueene 101 71 475 889 | 222 | 153 47 28 15 9 8 5 
DUN GHELION ws otesebeet: neta 18 12 76 46 34 27 11 8 6 3 4 2 
HEV OTS Siaisris as coos osteante ‘90 39 123 50 88 38 62 31 79 42 82 47 
Whooping cough ............ 49 49 339 343 12 12 1 1 _ _— — — 
Diarrhoeal diseases ......... 116 92 638 559 16 6 7 g 6 Q 9 2 
UEDISISC. ccs ceeeessrcrscae ees 247 213 99 77 43 34 61 47 | 219 157 | 388_| 288 
Unie CISCASESIA....nceneoees 369 419 1,201 1,406 55 56 20 19 382 32 52 52 
IVINS Sabana? ceenenee ster 807 301 | 1,139 996 60 62 34 34 37 35 44 38 
Heart diseases and dropsy 131 150 | 40 28 23 16 25 22 31 ol 85 36 
Kidney diseases ............ 42 55 12 20 9 13 va 8 | 10 12 14 17 
Cancer: eins, Ano Cua Oema Bees 24 34 1 1 1 1 1 J 2 2 3 3 
NAOLENCG)scasnatteos.ceuoas sine 118 108 148 133 60 50 76 55 86 7E | 102 88 
All other causes |. ...0..0.00 686 612 2,652 2,395 | 154 LEE 135 uo 83 78 85 75 
AlSGAUSEST. 4. vasccatesss< 2,361 2,204 7,316 6,681 815 sis | 631 Pr 446 343 616 482 845 667 
All Ages. 25— 35— 45— 55— 65— 75— 
61-70. | °76- 80. |’61-70. ELE 80.1761-70.|'76-80.961- 70." 76-80.961-70. ?76-80.761-70. ?76-80.V61-70.|'76-80. 
Small pox \....ceee 18 9] 14 | 12 10 7 6 5 3 4 Q 3 3 
HIER TIES Gosnde ioonsane 46 40} — == = a = = = = = aa _ —_ 
Scarlet fever ......... 101 7 5 3 2 2 2 1 1); — 1}; — 1; — 
Diphtheria ............ 18 12s eta ot 2 2 2 1 2 2 3 2 3 1 
Beyer pye2cie- tens 90 399 70 | 36 79| 3821 90| 383] 116| 36] 147] 43] 149| 48 
Whooping cough . 49 49] — _ = = oa = Tae = = = _— 1 
Diarrhceal diseases 115 92} 14 + 20 8 34 16 68 40 | 169) 114 443 361 
PIthisis S..sadescesses: 247 213 | 409 || 350 417 | 402 | 386 | 385 | 330 | 38134 202) 192 66 62 
Inung diseases ...... 369 419 | 86 90 172 197 | 3850 | 398 759 | 837 41,519 | 1,685 | 2,617) 3,252 
Brain ,, | 807} 801] 70 | 66 | 134] 142] 994) 244] 467) 542 | 2,095 | 1,265 | 1,990] 2,422 
ie epee and) 431 | 130] 67 | 67 | 123] 158] 229| 266] 458| 560] 923 (1,116 | 1283] 1,616 
Kidney diseases...... 42 55 | 24 30 41 54 66 92] 128] 180] 290 | 375 511 637 
Cancers... Nicaea: 24. 34 6 7 al 26 54 75 | 121) 173] 188 | 285} 280) 330 
PVAOICHICE es: s.gep cs ee 02 118 108 | 108 99 131 | 124] 155 | 158] 189) 197] 202] 221 249| 296 
All other causes 686 612 | 115 =| 102 194} 176 328 | 306] 655 | 598 11,926 | 1,628 | 8,919} 8,020 
All causes ...... 2,361 | 2,204 } 990 867 | 71,3846 | 1,331 1 917 | 1,981 13,300 | 3,481 |6,669 | 6,928 116,464 | 17,044. 
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. TasLe Ilp.—England and Wales. Fumaurs. Death-Rates per 100,000 Living at each 

Age, from Various Causes, at Eleven Groups of Ages. Averages of the Five Years 
1876-80, compared with Averages of the Ten Years 1861-70. 
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0— 5— 10— 15— 20— 
1861-70. | 1876 80 | 1861-70. | 1876-80. 61-70. 76-80.) 61 70.|’76-80.P61-70.|'76-80.)'61-70.| 76-80. 
BIEIIEDOX. wort ccsceccesscesonces 65 17 14 i 5 5 8 I 10 9 
COLNSTIEI Ss GARE SS Seana erin Aree nee 293 251 25 23 3 2 1 1 1 1 
MEATICU LEVEL ...eccavecessceses 450 819 | 215 | 143 53 28 16 9 11 6 
HEDIPULHETIA vasssssccessesees sae 78 48 45 33 17 10 6 4 4 2 
RI Reo e ca ow cob saceeeevciveves 127 49 | 97 44 80 4() 91 47 72 36 
Whooping cough ............ 414 410 | 48 16 Dee said ee _ — 
| Diarrhoeal diseases ......... 559 482 16 Hi Cutis 6 2 10 3 
BMIESIS? ovatus cnsavascecncense 95 73 48 39 | 105 86 | 311 | 227 | 397 | 293 
Lung diseases ...........0... 1,007 | 1,187" | 55 | 56’ | 22. [20 fat] 27 Pes | 385 
on ie levees von dst one 891 761 54 53 32 33 39 36 41 | 37 
Heart diseases and dropsy 85 24, 21 1 29 29 34 34 39 40 
Kidney diseases ............ 14 8 4 7 6 10 10 15 
SAGEM etc co cahae ast ech iL 2 1 1 il i Bots 2 3 
Childbirth and childbed 
| 1) Cr poe wi iA mecda nerve Maras Paced btiate leg foo aah) 3 
| SO 116 106 32 23 13 ll 15 12 12 12 
All other causes 4......0... 630 551 | 2,204 | 1,948 | 230 | 115 | wy | 73 | 30 | 69 | 85 | 73 
PRUECAUISES sc cessescce sss 2,128 ' 1,946 6,343 5,661 776 | 585 | 448 | 348 | 662 | 500 | 796 | 621 
All Ages. 25 -— 35— 45— 55— 65— 75— 
61-70. | °76-80. 7°61 70. ’76-80.161-70.|’7 6-80. 61-70. |’76-80 #61-70.)’76-80.761-70.)?75-80.f'61-70./'76-80. 
rial! pox ............ 15 fi is 7 5 6 3 3 2! 2 1 ] 1 1 
BECHBICS cotescecsscuees 42 36 1 1 1 1] — — _ _ — a — — 
Scarlet fever ......... 93 64 7 5 3 3 1 1 1| — Lhe 1| — 
Diphtheria ............ 19 13 ae | a es 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 
BMEP EE eccsencssmnses. 2s 88 37 | 64 32 71 28 ¥9 284 96 304 115 34 7 120 29 
Whooping cough ...) 57 56 | — — — — — _ — — 7 — = pas 
Diarrhoeal diseases 101 UE 17 6 23 8 30 13 64 36 | 161 106 426 824. 
BPEHIGIS ...0sn0000seee2 248 19t | 438 | 334 890 | 3827] 285 | 827] 207 | 173 | 124) 106 45 47 
Lunyg diseases ...... 305 347 61 61 113 126 233 244. 586 634 71,3877 | 1,505 | 2.296) 8,045 
erie. 5500 Mt soasz: 251 249 BS ine BL 93 100 182 208 402 464. 931 | 1,073 hea 2,035 
Heart diseases } “ Q 1G % 
+ and dropsy......5| 739 | 154 | 63 | 66 | 229 | 136] 278 | 243] 476 | 536} 943 | 1,091 | 1,203 | 1,538 
Kidney diseases...... 18 29 | 16 23 24 37 32 5] 51 85 72|\ 121 73) 132 
CEES a5 agitesnceiren 52 65 16 17 67 83 154 185 230 290 281 372 283 378 





Childbirth ane) 


childbed fever 5 ee 28 4 92 80 89 78 6 5 


OLED CE secs sine cae: es- 38 37 14 14 19 22 28 382 49 72 86 227 235 





All other causes ...| 630 551 -)-115— | 101 184} 166] 303 | 280 548 | 7,866 | 1,563 | 9,015| 7,822 





2,849 15,880 | 6,060 915,428 | 15,587 











All causes ...... 2,128 | 1,946 | 969 800 | 71203 |1,123 | 1,556 |1,531 | 2.777 
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TaBLeE [Va.—England and Wales. 
Deaths from Various Causes at Kleven Groups of Ages, Average of Five 
Years 1876 80, compared with Average of Ten Years 1861-70. Showing 
Annual Gain (—) er Loss (+) of Lives under each heading. Allowance 
ts nade for Increase of Population at each Group of Ages. 


MALES. 


Diminution or Increase of 































































































i} All Ages. 0— are be 1D 
intel pox cps obese — 1,106 |\— 820) — 108 | — 7\|— 26 
Measles. 0k. 5 -e.ser ac: — 697 |—. 682;—-— 49] —-— 4 |— 5 
Searlet fever’ .........+. — 3,758 |— 2,312) —1,044 | — 253|;-— 70 
Diphtheria. ................ — 766 |\— 504);-— 110|}— 41/]— = 88 
Hever it. tea. oe — 6,788 |— 1,242) -— 752 }— 417 |— 453 
Whooping cough ....| + ie ae 54] — 5 a ae 
Diarrhceal diseases...| — 2,752 |— 1,345) - 153}— 77 |—-— 55 
PHESIs ice. ceeane — 3,966 |— 381} — 133 ]— 186 |— 761 
Lung diseases............ + 6,490 |+ 3,486} + 138) — 7|+ 10 
a. Drainoab cee eck — 465 |— 2,443) + 30] + 7|— 2 
Heart diseases-and ome ee ame ule ligt) See oy) F 

GrOPSYivccies ser 
Kidney diseases........ + 7,702 |\+ 185|}+ 61]+ 21/|+ = 42a 
Caneenic es cc.s cn ae + 9,187 \+ 4 + 1|+ al 
Vigleneécimna: oe — 1,063 \— 261)— 148]— 282|-— 178 
All other causes ....... — 8,425 |— 4,346} — 280|]— 116)— 74 

All causes ......... —17,185 |—10,808 | —2,784 | —1,398 | —1,645 
All Ages. 25— | 35— |45—| 55— 65— 
Small ox, acids cede — 71,1406 |— 38|— 20|— 9-— 12/-— 6 
Midasleserccceemecee — 691 Sek ee kee ; : 
Scarlet fever ............ — 3,758 |\— 29|-— 2\|/-— I 3 |— 1 
Diphtheria «:....:...:..... — 766 \—- 21i— 7 i—-— 8-— 8 |— 5 
Hever... levees alae — 6,188 |— 609!—649 |—580/— 558)— 38°96 
Whooping cough ....| + Sf | + ‘bie ae ies me fc 
Diarrheeal diseases..... — 2,752 |— 174|—170 |—184;/— 198/— 208 
Phthisis -ctoas.k asec — 3,966 |—1,053|/—202 |- 14,— 118|— 40 
Lung diseases..........:. + 6,490 |+ 73)+336 |+487)+ 552|+ 635 
Brain) $603 -L2ees — 465 \)— 69}+101 |+197/+ 5383/4 648 
Heart diseases and eae # 

i + 2565 |+ 4/4+479 |4+483)+ 716|+ 737 
Kidney diseases ........ + 7,702 |+ 113)+181 |+265)+ 362/+ 326 
Cancet<2 a eae + 7,487 |+ 19/+ 70 |4+211/+ 364/+ 3871 
Violence: .oocccslenesoesook — 7,063 |\— 172|—100 |+ 25/+ 56/4 75 
All other causes........ — 8,425 |\— 216|—224 |—212/— 414 |/—-1,149 

All causes ........ —17,185 \|~2,171|—208 | +653) +1,272|+ 987 
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TaBLE [Vp.—Lngland and Wales. 
of Deaths from Various Causes at Kleven Groups of Ages. Average 
of Five Years 1876-80, compared with Average of Ten Years 1861-70. 
Showing Annual Gain (—) or Loss (+-) of Lives under each heading. 
Allowance is made for Increase of Population at each Group of Ages. 
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Diminution or Increase 













































































All Ages. o— 5— 10— 15— 20— 
SIR LL OX cede daanscaiunt — 945 \— 817|— 109 | — 5|/—- 15)- 2 
WI GaBCS © oi cilesecrccoecd —- 777\- TW1j- 48);- Wi- 4/- A, 
Scarlet fever ............ — 3,879 |— 2,247} —1,084 |-— 348 |— 87 — 51 
Diphtheria ................ —- $870\— 5138/— 177|-— 82|;-— 30|—. 22 
TEE CD ich. Aguco sve nanoae — 6,570 |— 1,826) — 808 |— 541 |— 554) —) 420 
Whooping cough ....| — 93 |\— 61)/— 33 /—- 2|— 2.) + Ht 
Diarrhceal diseases..... — 2,979 |— 1,817|- 141|/- 56/-— 52|;—-— ¥%79 
1A a, ee ee ae — 6,806 |— 364}/— 139 | — 255 | —1,034 | —1,216 
Lung diseases............ + 5,404 \+ 2,557| + 12|- 2|- 47)— 41 
Hee N STs) Pend lea ieee at — 38473 |— 2,227;- 10]}+ 14|)- 87)-— 49 
maa diseases and A Ge; NORM TOG Reet 48 ee Tae 13 meta 
POWSY ees 
Kidney diseases ........ + 4,477 |\+ 106};+ 441)+ 33;)+ 42/4 £458 
ATCO ic disanncwsias oe + 7,667 \+ A| + li + 1} + 2,5- 5 
Childbirth and | ? 
palthal ferent oO eT Sepa os eee 
WHOLE CED, cocnseocencoasst —- 72,|/-— 171|)/-— 180|-— 384}-— 30)- 3 
All other causes........ — 9,837 |— 4,872|— 241)-— 42])]— 115 )|}—-— 159 
All causes ........) —22,993 |—11,645 | —2,912 | —1,852 | —1,999 | —2,060 
All Ages. | 25— | 85— |45—]| 55— | 65— | 75— 
rial PORE. vct..s00os-4-: — 945 |\— ir 20g Si) kt |= is 
Dian less ecieeseveusestes —- 777 \|- 2/— Piette: bl — are 
Scarlet fever .......... — 3879|— Al/— 10)\—- 7F7- 4)- 1| + 1 
Dipltheria, .....-<.-.-0h-- — §S70\|— 21I\- 6j-— 12;-— 5 |- 1| —- 1 
BV ere cA c<ccseceho — 6,510 |\— 609|— 634,—565'—519 |— 364) — 170 
Whooping cough ....) — 93 |\+ 1|+ Tier Le? we Me 
Diarrheeal diseases..... — 2,979 |— 218|— 215|—189)/-217 |-— 246) — 189 
Plat hisis: =. deter — 6,806 |—1,988|— 987 —534,—265 |— 80) + x 
Lung diseases........... + 5,404|— 4|/+ 197|+126/+362 |+ 870| +1,397 
Fete) Gar etic Gee ae — 313 |\— 82)/+ 95)+298)/+491 |+ 635| + 559 
See np] + 227 |+ G1|+ 246/+279/+471 |+ 664) + 626 
Kidney diseases ........ + 1,447 |+ 141|+ 185}+212)+269 |+ 217) + 110 
GN NGO ane ane Seale Peele ee + 1667 |\+ 20|+ 233/4+850/+467 |+ 411) + 177 
Childbirth and age tee 
Rinidoed teren. pee ooo 234|— 157 se 
PVROLETICO Gsacssctucéecosrerac — 124\+ 16|/+ 44/+ 49/+ 66|+ 63) + 15 
All other causes........ — 9,837 |\— 264/— 243 |—254'-561 |—1,357 | — 2,229 
All causes ........ — 22,993 |—3,228|—1,192 —268 +557 |+ 809| + 297 
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Taste VAa.—Fnglana and Wales. Marrs. Deaths from Various Causes 
during Childhood and Youth, Working-Life, and Old Age. Averages 
of the Fie Years 1876-80, compared with Averages of the Ten Yeurs 
1861-70. 














BER ps cucuunns’s tues 0—20. 20—65. 65—. 
1861-70. | 1876-80. | 7867-70. | 1876-80. | 7867-70. | 1876-80. 
Be OK esgeadoaseninncorseny 1,302 578 574 535 16 13 
URES LOR... iaccannaecraorvennas 4,764 4,926 20 23 — — 
Scarlet fever ............006: 10,345 8,575 189 145 o 1 
VPP ER EYIR, 5. rap vessccntor 1,702 1,323 130 89 15 9 
MGV EE = y.ocuscohoumten cite 4,404 Zork 252 2,168 674 224, 
Whooping cough......... 5,068 6,022 3 3 — 1 
Diarrhoeal diseases ...| 9,568 9,644 ] 7,248 649 4,124 953 
Phithisis......ccnesssssvsesese 4,900 | 4,373 | 20,045 | 20,868 54 820 
Lung diseases ............ 18,613 | 25,444] 77,535 | 14,764 §.532 1) 1L076 
Bian eye aes 17,987 | 18,777 | 7,882 9,804 6,138 8,287 
Heart diseases, &e. ....) 7,477 1,412 | 7,505 | 10,365 4,072 6,565 
Kidney diseases ........ 452 781 | 2,325 3,643 1,605 2,341 
Cave Parser ca eee 58 76) 1,574 2,483 910 1,559 
WiGlen Ce. eae Odean 4,631 4,629 | 6,632 7 36) 981 1,267 
All other causes ........ 42,165 | 44,905 | 77,697 | 12,344 | 77,690 | 17,676 
All causes «0.0... 127,430 | 133,836 | 75,677 | 85;242 | 42,908 | 50,792 








TABLE VB.—England and Wales. Frmauus. Deaths from Various Causes 
during Childhood and Youth, Working-Life, and Old Age. Averages 
of the Five Years 1876-80, compared with Averages of the Ten Years 


1861-70. 

















oe ef ee O—20. ; 20—65. 65—. 

1861-70.' 1876-80. | 7867-70. | 1876-80. | 7867-70. | 1876-80. 
Sina nox fence ee 1,254 546 323 376 9 9 
Measles ....5.:-an coe 4,089 4,672 36 36 4 1 
Searlet fever...........0006. 9,960 8,099 287 220 oS 1 
QIpUeberin eee car ae 1,935 1,506 152 110 a7 10 
ever. erate 4,884 2,604 | 4,076 1,999 638 208 

Whooping cough ........ 6,206 | 7,258 3 7 —- nd 
Diarrhceal diseases ...| 8,387 8,375 | 7,380 697 4,317 1,081 
PNthisis eee ee 6,367 5,797 | 20,339 | 18,672 547 562 
Lung diseases ............ 15,769 | 21,197 | 8,926 | 11,181 8,787 12,440 
Beaity @isaseicsnttoee 14,277 | 14,675 | 6,882 | 8,831 | 6,475 | 8,617 
Heart diseases, &e. ...| 7,443 1,480 | 8,767 | 10,653 5,582 thts 
Kidney diseases ........ 288 570 | 7,370 2,394 396 788 
GCAan@ers Jrcshdiascuctevnatt 54 741 4,747 5,925 1,538 2,377 

Childbirth, &c............. 167 167 | 3,358 3,398 — — 
“Violence y 5 4eiccietecrs 2,368 2,452 | 7,724 1,473 649 824 
All other causes ........ 35,175 | 36,872 | 72,087 | 12,671 | 27,962 | 21,613 
All causes .i.scco8.: 113,058 116,344 | 72,590 | 78,594 | 47,553 | 56,303 
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Taste VIA.—ngland and Wales. Mauss. Death-Rates per 100,000 
Living at each Age from Various Causes during Childhood and Youth, 
Working-Life, and Old Age. Averages of the Five Years 1876-80, com- 
pared with Averages of the Ten Years 1861-70. 











ee O— 20. 20—65. 65—. 
1861-70. | 1876-80. | 7867-70. | 1876-80. 1 7867-70: |1876 80. 
Small GO visiviwsclsee 27 10 414 9 4 fe: 
Bhonsle .5.2.cibieanselgnvasee: 98 85 — — — . —_— 
Scarlet fever ............0... 243 148 4 3 — — 
Diphtheria: .2........005 35 23 3 2 3 2 
1 ee ae eee ee 90 41 84 37 148 43 
Whooping cough....... 104 104, — — — — 
Diarrhceal diseases .... 197 166 25 11 245 182 
SRPMS oust tya ccs. oh osaress 101 76 394 352 164 156 
Lung diseases ............ 382 439 227 249 1,824 2,113 
eta) Be ce ee 369 324 155 166 | 7,344 |- 1,581 
Heart diseases, &e. .... 30 24. 4147 175 1,023 1,252 
Kidney diseases ........ 9 14 46 62 351 447 
Oe) 2 i Mea Mae § Bi 1 1 31 42 199 297 
FV LOTOL GG Vo... <..cicheaevane. 95 80 130 124 215 242 
All other causes ........ 866 U74 228 207 gS7o 3,370 
All causes :........... 2617 2,309 1,485 1,439 9,395 9,688 








Taste Vis.—Lngland and Wales. Frmaurs. Death-Rates per 100,000 
Living at each Age from Various Causes during Childhood and Youth, 
Working-Infe, and Old Age. Averages of the Five Years 1876-80, com- 
pared with Averages of the Ten Years 1861-70. 


GES wcteessn ens ope 0—20. 20—65. “3 65—. 





1861-70. 1876-80. | 7861-70. | 1876-80. | 1867-70.| 1876-80. 
[ee nae eee we a 





BL] POX 2.00 aceeceaon 26 9 








6 6 & me 
Wea slesih oS uvaecteode- 94 80 1 1 — — 
Scarlet fever ..........0000+- 205 139 S 3 — — 
Dip bt herian vsicecsen see: 40 26 3 2 2 2 
LEN ad oy oa ae RR peas dl 100 45 ree} 31 117 ob 
Whooping cough ........ 128 125 — -— — —- 
Diarrhceal diseases ..... 173 144, 25 11 241 170 
PTAA AGU ay specs sso bac ceus 131 100 366 289 100 88 
Lung diseases ............ 324 3865 161 172 1,608 1,956 
Brain se Na ie ea a 294 253 124 137 PALL, 1,355 
Heart diseases, &c. ... 30 26 447 165 1,021 1 222, 
Kidney diseases ....... 6 10 24 37 73 124 
BEE a NE, AON 4 1 ris 92 281 314 
Childbirth, &c.........:.. 3 3 60 53 — _ 
WV IOIEHICE — vecsarrercth ceorees 49 42 20 23 119 130 
All other causes ........ 724 634 215 193 4,017 3,398 
AI] causes ...ssseee-e 2,325 | 2,002 | 1,305 | 1,215 | 8,755 | 8,854 
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Taste VII.—England and Wales. Percentage Fall or Rise of the Death- 
Rates from Various Causes at Three Groups of Ayes representing 
Childhood and Youth, Working-Life,and Old Age respectively. Average 
of the Five Years 1876-80, compared with Average of the Ten Years 
1861-70. 























Males. Females. 
WAZES, 2. sotblotesd edesecat at O—20. | 20—65.| 65— | O—20 | 20—65 | 65— 

STL LIS We oie enero on tvinaen st — 63 20a) pean = G6 
AVIGASIOS ocak.coss eccdescsosteeseeoeeeeeaine —13 a ie —15 oes 
Scarlet Lever ....scecosssteescSoreeetwnre —30 — 32 af — 32 — 40 
DIP Btheria © F..<<:.-+:ctrrteaeeue —35 — 42 oe — 35 —33 ig 
SIO VOT ~ ccccndensdes teessxcahee eee —55 — 56 —71] —55 —58 — 72 
Whooping cough .....2..1s..c50-. we oe AN US Oe me iat 
Diarrhoeal diseases ........-.000+. —15 —55 —26] —17 —56 — 29 
Phthisia £2.26... bao " —25 id | 45a) — 24, —21 | —12 
liung diseasesuz.:...05,<:ge? +-LE +10 +16] +138 + 7 + 22 
Brain: 165,) > 4 ethene onde —12 + 7 +18] —14 +10 +15 
Heart diseases and dropsy ....| —19 +19 +22 | —13 +12 + 20 
Kidney diseases. ...............00++ + 45 +35 | +27] +67 +54 | +70 
CAGED Sarre tient reeceonk > Cubase e a +36 +49 eas + 23 +33 
Childbirth and childbed fever] _.... a! ae we —12 he 
BV KO LGNICA UE oe. cohd oes errs coca nee —16 — 5 +13] —14 +15 + 9 
VAIL ot her Catises cbs sccseeseen ss. —Il1 — 9 —13 | —12 —10 —15 

ALL Cauises tees — 12 — 8 + 3] —14 — 7 + 1 








Taste VITI.—Lngland and Wales. Diminution or Increase of Deaths 
from Various Causes at Three Groups of Ages. Average of Five Years 
1876-80, compared with Average of Ten Years 1861-70. Showing 
Annual Gain (—) or Loss (+) of Lives during Childhood and Youth, 
Working-Life, and Old Age respectively, after Allowance is made for 
Increase of Population at each Age. 
































Males.. Females. 
GES Sestaus eorscter cil aw aU /20—65.| 65—. | O—20. 20—-65. 65—70. 

Small pox J2.lan! ace bames 4h O61 13842 d= 4046) pe eo ee 
Measles 2....ciscatee dee: —- 690 \-— Lal) eee eh oe ee 6 | — 1 
Scarlet fever eucesesgocossconsss: — 8,679|-— T7\- 21— 3766|— 113)". 
Diphtheria dises.cn.-neeee —- 693 -— 64)/— 91-— 802\;-— 66/— 2 
IE OVOP S cclajoecscnccee ees eee — 2,864 —2,775|— 549]— 3,229 | —2,747|— 534 
Whooping cough... + 49 | + 1|+ 1j- 98 | + ay jl a cies 
Diarrhoeal diseases ........... — 1,680|— 797|— 3825]— 1,566)— 918|-- 435 
Phthisis) 2)... nee eee — 1,461/-2,458)-  47]-— 1,792|—4,935|— 79 
Lung diseases. ci. ctasuas: + 3,502/)+1,444/+1,544])+ 2,497/+ 640 | + 2,267 
Brain $5 aca oa ee ee — 2,427\/4+ 695/+1,267]— 2,260)+ 753/+1,194 
Heart diseases and dropsy.|—  344/+1,696/+1,213]— 242 /+1,073|+1,290 
Kidney diseases ..........000. + 242/+ 955/+ 505]+ 225/+ 865/+ 327 
Cancer Sarco + 6\/+ 667|+ 514]+ 8/+1,065;+ 588 
eee and childbed Ly, 39|— 491 

OVEr Aa fe te eee 
Violence: b,..vick. tacts: tees — 869'— 336|+ 142]— 365/+ 163)+ 78 
All other causes ...........00. — 4,816 |—1,178|—2,431]— 4,770 —1,481 |—3,586 

All CAUSES Kio cities scenes — 16,635 |— 2,366 + 1,816 ]—17,908 ,—6,191 | + 1,106 
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TasLe IX.—England and Wales. Death-Rates of Females, compared to 
Death-Rates of Males taken as 100, from Various Causes, during Child- 
hood and Youth, Working-Life, and Old Age. Average of Five Years 
1876-80. 
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Mr. A. H. Barney said he was very grateful to Dr. Longstaff for 
the pains he had taken to elucidate this difficult subject, but while 
he implicitly trusted the accuracy of the tables, he somewhat 
distrusted the materials from which they had been deduced. When 
Mr. Humphreys read his paper last session, he (Mr. Bailey) said it 
was premature to jump to the conclusion that the mortality of the 
country had decreased, merely because the results of five, or six, or 
seven years, when there had been no epidemics, had proved favour- 
able, and that though it clearly appeared that the mortality of 
females has improved, the rate of mortality of males was precisely 
the same as forty years ago. So many mistakes had been made in 
past times about improvement in human mortality that it was 
better to be a little cautious, and the same remark applied to the 
returns of ages. It should be remembered that the ages of the 
living were given by the living themselves, and yet the compilers 
of the census fairly and justly said that the figures must be taken 
with caution, and only as approximations, On the other hand the 
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ages of death were given by the relatives and friends of the 
deceased persons. For instance, the ages of the deaths in work- 
houses must be loosely returned, and in many cases be mere 
guesses. It therefore seemed to him that it was scarcely worth 
while to deduce these elaborate results from such insufficient 
material. There was also considerable difficulty about the causes 
of death. Comparing the returns in the early registrar-general’s 
reports with the later, it appeared to him that the same diseases 
were returned under different headings. Take for example 
phthisis, which was in this country the most formidable cause of 
death. In the early reports 1t was grouped under “ Diseases of the 
respiratory organs.” Later on it appeared as a tubercular disease, 
classed with scrofula; while at present it figured among constitu- 
tional diseases, such as gout; and yet the popular idea in the 
country was that it was a disease of the lungs. He hoped that it 
would not be thought he was not most grateful to Dr. Longstaff 
for the pains he had taken to elucidate a difficult subject, because 
he said much caution was needed with regard to the materials 
from which the results were derived. 


Mr. N. A. Humpureys said, with regard to the remarks of the 
last speaker, there was a great temptation to criticise such papers 
hostilely on account of the imperfections of the materials from 
which the statistics were constructed; but if statisticians were to 
wait until the materials they had to use were perfect, and they 
could deal with veritable facts, they would have to wait a very long 
time before doing any work at all. Dr. Longstaff had shown a 
great deal of caution and skill in avoiding the greatest difficulties 
in dealing with a subject of this kind. One of the most valuable 
results of the paper was that it showed that the entire decrease of 
the death-rate had taken place in two classes of diseases, zymotic 
diseases and phthisis. This was a very encouraging fact for 
those who took an interest in sanitary matters, because those were 
the very diseases which had most attracted the efforts of san1- 
tarians. The tables showed that the whole decrease had occurred 
in the principal zymotic diseases and phthisis, whereas the mortality 
from all other diseases had remained practically stationary. The - 
decline of fever was a great triumph of sanitation. Measles and 
whooping cough, which showed no decline, had not yet been attacked 
in the same way, and there had scarcely been any attempt to isolate 
them. One great point that Dr. Longstaff made was showing that 
the general impression of the interchange between lung diseases 
and phthisis in the death registry was not tenable. At those very 
ages showing the greatest decrease in fatal phthisis, lung diseases 
had not increased. In one part of the paper Dr. Longstaff asked 
what effect these changes in the death-rate had made in the consti- 
tution of the population. Those changes had only been going on a 
few years, and therefore it could hardly be expected that there 
would be much change in the constitution of the population as yet ; 
but comparing 1871 with 1881, there were some considerable 
changes, and doubtless hereafter they would be greater. Still 
the change in the last ten years meant a reduction of 5,000 
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deaths in England and Wales. But this reduction in its effect on 
the rate of mortality was not relatively of great importance, because 
it would only make a difference of one-fifth of one per thousand in 
the annual death-rate. In his own recent paper he had pointed out 
that there had been a slight but decided increase in the mortality 
at later ages. People had asked what was the use of a decline of 
mortality among young people if elderly people died faster; but the 
increase in the later ages appeared to have ceased, and in 1881-83 
there was a decrease at each group of ages, including those of 
elderly persons. Dr. Longstaff had suggested that for the help of 
medical officers of health and others, the registrar-general should 
publish a table of factors which would enable people to correct the 
various returns in different towns, so as to make the recorded 
death-rates strictly comparable. This suggestion had been to some 
extent anticipated ; and a table of such factors would appear in the 
registrar-general’s summary for the twenty-eight large towns of 
England and Wales in 1883, now in the press. No one present 
could speak more confidently than he could as to the immense 
amount of work involved in Dr. Longstaff’s calculations, and as to 
the great difficulties he had had to contend with in consequence of 
the imperfections of the materials with which he had to deal, 
imperfections of which the registrar-general’s office were thoroughly 


. aware. 


Sir R. W. Rawson said he could not approach this question 
from a medical point of view, or from that of an actuary, but 
from a statist’s point of view. In the objections raised to the 
paper by Mr. Bailey, the uncertainty in the record of ages 
prevailed over the whole period, and the experience of statists 
showed that errors of that nature balanced one another. It was 
therefore fair to compare the ages in the first ten years with those 
in the latter period of five years, more particularly when the 
observations covered such a narrow period as fifteen years, during 
which no material change had been made in the system or the 
practice of observation. Although he thanked Mr. Bailey for 
suggesting caution in receiving the conclusions presented in the 
paper, he thought there was not much ground for his objection to 
them. He heartily joined with Mr. Humphreys in thanking 
Dr. Longstaff for his very valuable paper, which not only showed 
interesting results drawn from official and most carefully observed 
documents, but also suggested observations for the future which 
might lead to very important consequences, and encourage those 
who were interested in improving the sanitary condition of the 
population. 


Mr. E. Lunn (Manchester) said that in questions of statistics 
there was an abstract view in which we endeavoured to secure 
almost mathematical accuracy ; but the data to be dealt with were 
so variable, that only a distant approximation to such a result 
could be obtained. There was also a thoroughly practical view, the 
object of which was to see what could be done with knowledge 
thus imperfectly obtained. He had been much struck with one or 
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two practical remarks in the paper. One had reference to 
whether quinquennial or decennial periods for observation were the 
best; and another was that the period of life from 17 to 35 
was that in which a member of society was most valuable to it. It 
had often occurred to him, looking at the matter from a practical 
point of view, that if the death-rate of towns and counties could be 
drawn out at so much per thousand or ten thousand, and this 
again analysed for quinquennial periods, those who had not the 
opportunity of going into the matter scientifically would have 
forced upon them the question of the cause of death at those 
different periods of life. In the factory districts that problem had 
to be dealt with. There was there a very high death-rate, but if 
the deaths under 20, or 15, or 10 were eliminated, the rate for the 
middle period of life was not so high as might be anticipated, cases 
of fever being exciuded. The cause of this was apparent. The 
parents had to go to their work and the children were neglected. 
In addition to this there was the great problem of milk supply and 
dietary for children. With regard to the recent gain at one end of 
the scale and loss at the other, although it was but an approxi- 
mation, it taught a very good lesson, and showed that by a more 
accurate record of deaths, and more accurate nomenclature of 
diseases, information might be obtained which would become more 
and more valuable and applicable to the great question of sanitary 
reform. In the north of England an attempt had been made to 
have a record not only of cause of death but also of disease, so 
that from a sanitary point of view it might be known what was 
gvoing on in the population, not by the final result, but by 
the progress of a few classes of diseases, particularly the zymotic. 
They were however met here with the same objection as to 
errors of diagnosis or imperfect information. He was sure that in 
addressing the members of the Statistical Society he need not refer 
to that grand principle, that by taking large groups of facts the 
errors were diluted to an almost infinitesimal degree. It had given 
him great pleasure to listen to the paper, and to be permitted to 
take part in the discussion. 


Mr. Ropert Lawson considered that five years was rather too 
short a period to be accepted as fairly deciding the point. The 
paper stated that diseases of the lungs had increased while phthisis 
had decreased, but that involved an understanding of what was 
meant by diseases of the lungs. Dr. Longstaff had included in 
diseases of the lungs bronchitis, which had decidedly increased, 
whereas pneumonia had diminished. In the first quinquennium 
from 1861 to 1879, the death-rate from phthisis, males and females, 
throughout England, was 2,528 per million; in the next it had 
fallen to 2,499; in the next, to 2,219; in the next to 2,042, showing 
a distinct decrease; but taking diseases of the lungs (including 
bronchitis), the death-rate in the first quinquennium was 3,323 
per million; in the next, 3,396; in the next, 3,687; and in the 
next, 3,800, showing a regular increase. Adding these numbers 
together, they gave for the first quinquennium, 5,851; for the 
second, 5,895; for the third, 5,906; and for the fourth, 5,842. 
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These results were not in accordance with the statement’ of 
Dr. Longstaff that the increase of lung disease» was not equivalent 
to the reduction of phthisis. For the decennial periods the 
numbers were virtually the same, 5,873 for:the first period and 
5,974 for the second. By taking the longer period, some inequalities 
were got over which a shorter period introduced. Therefore, 
while admitting the value of Dr. Longstaff’s-remarks, he thought 
it would be better to wait a little longer to see how far the present 
low rate was borne out. He understood Dr. Longstaff to say that 
phthisis was a disease separate and distinet from other diseases of 
the lungs. A good many years ago he examined the returns of the 
army with regard to that very: point, and the most’ striking fact 
he noticed was that, taking the returns of: troops in this country 
and on all foreign stations singly, the frequency of phthisis in 
each was undoubtedly connected with the» mortahty from pneu- 
monia. Among the civil population in this- country, taking the 
period from 1850 to 1879, in the first quinquennium there were 
2°28 deaths from phthisis for every death from pneumonia; in the 
next there were 2°05 deaths to one; in the next 2°14; in the next 
2°36; in the next 2°26 and. in the next 2° 05; showing no very 
material alteration in the relation between phthisis - aud pneu- 
monia, though both underwent considerable reduction duriag 
the period. It would’ seem: therefore that there was really: some 
connection between the: prevalence of inflammatory afféctions of 
the lungs, and the prevalence of phthisis. He thought: it was 
better to take the whole population, because in that case the 
incidence or power of the causes of pneumonia: generally was 
shown, and separate portions of the population were subject to that 
incidence, though they themselves did not actually show this form 
of disease. Taking ages from 6 to 35 there was an extremely 
small proportion of deaths from pneumonia relatively to the other 
disease, from 1860-70, and from 1876-80, there were in the first 
period 9 deaths from phthisis among males and 14 among females 
to one in each case from pneumonia. In the subsequent period 
pneumonia was a good deal more frequent, and among-males. there 
was 1 death from pneumonia to 6 from phthisis; and among females 
1 to 93. These periods were too. short to make any decided. 
deduction from, but taken with the other figures they showed that 
there was some relation between: the prevalence of: pneumonia, 
generally and the prevalence of phthisis. 


Mr. F. Henprixs thought the Statistical Society might some 
day suggest to the Government the advisability of amending the 
law of registration, by requiring that a certificate should be given 
gratis on the birth of any persom. It should be printed upon the 
certificate that its preservation was a matter of importance. The 
price now charged for a certificate was a matter of consequence to 
the million, and the result was that in time through the want of a 
certificate a degree of uncertainty arose in the minds of the lower 
classes as to their exact ages. Hven in the army it was found that 
great errors arose as to the ages of recruits through the absence of 
certificates. It was a great reflection upon England that we should 
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in this matter be so far behind the other nations of Hurope. 
Foreigners had been perfectly astounded to find that in this 
country there was nothing corresponding te the French acte de 
naissance, which is carefully kept because all Frenchmen knew that 
it had to be produced on certain occasions in their lives. In 
Sweden each parish had a registry of the births and deaths of all 
inhabitants kept in great detail, and if an individual moved to 
another parish he had to produce his acte de naissance, and have it 
entered in the parish to which he went. ‘The gravest possible 
mistakes were made in England by stating ages in the census 
returns in aroughly approximate way. He agreed with Sir Rawson 
Rawson that there might be-a kind of balance of errors, but that 
was not quite satisfactory, and it was not to our credit that such a 
state of things should exist. The certificate of birth should be 
given gratis, or at a mere nominal rate of charge on registration, 
and should be as religiously kept as marriage lines were in Scotland. 
On one occasion when some census returns were being discussed 
in the presence of the.late .Prince Consort, at a section of the 
London Statistical Congress, his Royal Highness, who seemed well 
acquainted with the more careful system of registration in 
Germany and France, was much surprised at the looseness of 
the system of registration in England. -He (Mr. Hendriks) hoped 
that some day or other there would be an improvement in that 
respect. 


Mr. N. A. Humeureys said that servants and persons with no 
special knowledge were not now, except in rare cases, legal infor- 
mants of registration of death. With regard to giving certificates of 
birth at the time of registration, he was afraid the English people 
would not be so careful of them as some foreign nations were, and 
that they would seldom be forthcoming when they were required. 


Mr. A.’H. Baitey said it was perfectly true that over a large 
collection of facts an average obtained, but in the matter of 
the return of the ages living there was a distinct tendency to 
error in one direction. Fer instance there was a great excess of 
ladies living between the ages of 20 and 25, and a corresponding 
diminution between 25 and 30. It might be that the ages at death, 
which were in many cases given by nurses, might be as much in 
one direction as another; but on the other hand when people 
attained a certain age there was a strong tendency to make it 
greater than it really was, and that was not corrected by numbers. 


The Prestpent said he was sure all present would agree in 
giving a cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Longstaff for his very 
interesting paper, which had stimulated an interesting discussion. 
Mr. Bailey had again given them the benefit of his opinions about 
the value of ‘‘ages” in the registrar-general’s returns, and that 
had led to a very good discussion indeed; and on other points also 
the remarks which had been made would be very useful. Although 
he could not profess any special acquaintance with vital statistics, 
he could agree with Sir Rawson Rawson in expressing, as a statis- 
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tician, accustomed to deal with statistical tables, a very strong 
opinion as to the value of the paper that had been read. He had 
seen very few papers to be compared with Dr. Longstaft’s for the 
excellence of the method which had been followed. The data 
might have been as imperfect as Mr. Bailey had described, but 
Dr. Longstaff had certainly made a good use of his material. He 
had stated his conclusions carefully, not pushing them to exaggera- 
tion in any way, and he had drawn attention to every kind of 
circumstance which would qualify the data. The main conditions 
of excellence in a statistical paper had thus been complied with. 
Having had the advantage of reading the paper beforehand, he 
(the President) had been paying some attention to the tables while 
Dr. Longstaff was reading it, and he thought they more than 
justified what Mr. Humphreys had said as to the very great pains 
the author must have taken. The tables were very clearly arranged, 
and the facts thus deduced from the registrar-general’s returns 
must be of great value by way of record. Whatever might be the 
precise value of the facts at the present moment, there could be no 
doubt that some years hence the collection of them in such a way 
would be found very useful indeed by statisticians. The paper 
was in fact the kind of paper which it was most useful for the 
Society to have prepared and read at its meetings, and he thought 
they were much indebted to Dr. Longstaff for what he had done. 
With regard to the question which had been raised about the value 
of the average of ages, he should very much have liked it if 
Mr. Bailey and Mr. Hendriks had added to their observations by 
giving some idea of the nature of the variations from the true ages 
in the ages returned by the persons concerned. Those gentlemen 
stated that the returns were not to be relied upon. He presumed 
they were able to say so in a great many cases from having actually 
compared the ascertained ages of the people who had died with the 
ages that had been returned. Perhaps on some future occasion 
they would give the Society a statement of the degree of error in a 
great many cases. If they had done so at the present meeting, 
some means would have been afforded of judging of the limit of 
error which was likely to arise in records of this kind, and of 
saying with some definiteness whether the compensation of errors 
was likely to be material in this matter. Mr. Bailey had said that 
between 25 and 30 there was an actual ascertained tendency to 
give the wrong age; but if so much could be ascertained, it might 
also have been ascertained that at other ages there was really a 
compensation of errors which might be depended upon. He threw 
this out as a suggestion to Mr. Bailey, Mr. Hendriks, and other 
insurance friends; and he thought it would be very interesting 
indeed to have a statement of the number of cases in which the 
stated age was the actual age, and the cases in which there were 
variations from the true age, with, in the latter case, the degree or 
variation. If that were done, it might be found to indicate that, 
among a great many classes of the community at least, the age 
which the registrar-general obtained was to be depended upon to a 
very considerable extent at a great many ages.. He had no doubt 
that Dr. Longstaff would reply to many questions which had been 
s 2 
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raised, but he should like to make one more remark. Whatever 
statements were made about the ages, they hardly affected many 
of the substantial conclusions of the paper, with reference for 
instance to the diminution of deaths from fever, and causes of 
that kind, where the diminution might be ascribed to sanitary 
influences. So far as he could judge, that part of the paper, as 
well as other parts, had not been challenged at all, and it seemed 
to him that it was ene of the most useful parts. It established 
with some kind of certainty that those diseases which could be 
attacked by sanitary agencies had considerably diminished within 
the last twenty or forty years. That was really a very valuable 
conclusion, and it was certainly a great encouragement to sanitary 
reformers to persevere with their labours. No doubt it was true 
that the diminution of mortality was also due to some extent to 
better food, and to better medicinal appliances,.and other causes ; 
but still the fact was that the diseases whieh had diminished were 
those which might be attacked, so far as was known, by sanitary 
influences, and if over-crowding and similar evils had diminished 
during the last twenty years, and a diminution of mortality had 
followed, that was a very satisfactory result indeed of the figures 
which had been put before the Society. What Mr. Humphreys 
had said about there being apparently a decline in the mortality at 
the later ages in the last two or three years was very interesting. 
It was to be observed that all the causes of the improvement in the 
duration of life which had been at work during the last thirty or 
forty years had not as yet had time to tell. At first they might 
have merely effected a prolongation of feeble lives, so that there 
would be a tendency for a time for the mortality to increase in 
later ages; but when all these things had been a considerable time 
at work, there might be a tendeney for the mortality at higher ages 
again to diminish. The experience of one or two years was not 
sufficient for a complete conclusion upon this point, but the facts 
stated by Mr. Humphreys were certainly interesting as an indica- 
tion of what might be. The Society was also indebted to 
Mr. Humphreys for his statement that the registrar-general was 
about to publish a faetor for the different towns, allowing for the 
differing composition ef the population as to age and sex, by which 
the rate of mortality might be made available for comparison with 
other rates. He thought that this addition to the information 
would be very valuable, and the Society ought by all means to 
recognise it. In conclusion, he had to ask the meeting to give a 
cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Longstaff for his very able and 
interesting paper. 


Dr. LonastarFr (in reply) said he had fully expected that his 
paper would be met with the line of objection that Mr. Bailey had 
brought forward, and he was very glad it had been met in that way, 
because, in the first place, if he might presume to say so, it was a 
very right and proper way of dealing with such a paper; and next, 
the views which Mr. Bailey represented were those that were widely 
prevalent. At the same time he might honestly say that no con- 
clusion he had drawn in the paper had been in the slightest degree 
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invalidated by any one of Mr. Bailey’s criticisms, and that gentle- 
_ man was hardly fair as to one or two points. In the first place, he 
(Dr. Longstaff) expressly did not take for his first period that which 
Mr. Humphreys took, because there was at that time a greater 
difference in diagnosis, and the care with which certificates were 
filled up was very much less than atthe present time. One speaker 
objected that five years was two short a period; but he compared 
the period 1861-70 because for those ten years all the facts were 
already calculated mn the registrar-gereral’s report, with the latter 
half of the next decade, because that was the period of excep- 
tionally low mortality. He thought it better to look and see in 
what respect it was low, and he carefully “‘hedged”’ by saying: 
“Tf this state of affairs should go on, such and such things would 
happen.” With regard to the objections made about the uncer- 
tainty as to age, in the first place he included all ages over 75 
together, and made no attempt to specify ages after that, because 
that was the point at which the errors most often occurred. The 
other critical period, from a medical point of view, was the first five 
years, and therefore he had grouped them together. As the greater 
part of the deaths occurred in the first two years, any error of a 
year or so in stating a child’s age would have an insignificant effect 
upon his figures. Although his tables showed the increase of 
mortality at specified ages to amount to such and sucha number 
per cent., he had drawn no special conclusions from these figures. 
He presumed that the average error in age would not amount; to 
more than from two to seven years. If the returns were taken, and 
from them a mathematical curve was drawn of the incidence -of 
mortality at every age of life from one year up to a hundred, then 
there would be errors such as in the census were fully alluded to. 
But that did not in the slightest degree affect his figures. He 
thought that Mr. Humphreys had sufficiently answered Mr. Bailey 
as to the question of phthisis. Mr. Lawson might remember a 
paper that he (Dr. Longstaff) read before the Epidemiological 
Society, in which he showed that if a number of medical men 
signed a hundred certificates in which the death was attributed to 
phthisis, and another hundred in which death was stated to have 
resulted from bronchitis, they clearly meant something quite 
different in each case. He had analysed the returns in all sorts of 
ways. Representing them as curves, he found that ‘the curves did 
not agree with one another, showing that, whatever overlapping 
there might be, there were in the main two distinct sets of facts. 
The curve of mortality from phthisis for forty years past was 
approximately a straight line, whereas the curve of mortality from 
diseases of the lungs was an irregular one, rising and falling year 
by year. In justice to himself and to the registrar-general’s office, 
he wished to impress upon the meeting that the figures he had 
given might be relied on. He had made a graphic representation 
of the death-rates from a great number of causes for over forty 
years, and compared them two and two together. One evening 
after so comparing a number of curves for about an hour, he could 
not find the slightest resemblance between any of them, when 
suddenly he found that two agreed in a most remarkable manner. 
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These two curves were for “apoplexy” and “mortification.” It 
did not appear on the face of it that there was much connection 
between these, but he asked himself what was the cause of apoplexy 
and what was the cause of mortification. In both cases it was 
disease of the arteries, which in one instance prevented the proper 
circulation of blood, and in the other led to the rupture of an 
artery. The curves for cold winters and for these two diseases 
agreed. In cold winters there was greater blood pressure, resulting 
(where the arteries were diseased) in stagnation in the extremity, 
or in rupture of an artery of the brain. The connection thus shown 
between two causes from which comparatively so few died, showed 
that there must be some truth in the registrar-general’s returns. 
With regard to the matters to which Mr. Lawson called attention, 
he had elsewhere stated that the statistics of pneumonia had some 
sort of resemblance to those of phthisis, but not a very close one. 
Pneumonia occupied a sort of intermediate position between 
phthisis and bronchitis. Mr. Humphreys had very truly said that 
people had not tried to stop measles and whooping cough to a great 
extent. The credit of saying that lives between 25 and 35 were of 
special value, was due to Dr. Farr, who first called attention to it. 

In conclusion, he thanked all present for the very kind way in 
which his paper had been received. 
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EnciisH Express Trains tn 1871; and a Comparison between them 
and those of 1883. 


By H. B. Wittocg, Hsq., Lieut. RH. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 22nd April, 1884. The PresrpEnt, 
RoBERT GIFFEN, EsqQ., LL.D., in the Chair. ] 


Rnglish Hupress Trains in 1871.. 


Art the conclusion of Mr. Foxwell’s interesting and valuable paper 
on English Express Trains (Journal of the Statistical Society, 
September, 1883), he observes that the figures would be more 
interesting if we had a history of them for several decades past, so 
that we might see the record of growth. 

The writer of this paper has therefore ventured to draw up 
statistics of the express trains in England for the year 1871, and 
to compare them in the most important points with the similar 
statistics for 1883, drawn up by Mr. Foxwell; as a slight instalment 
to the history of our railways. 

The year 1871 has been chosen, because it was before third 
class passengers came generally into express trains (the Midland 
brought them in in April, 1872), and therefore affords a better 
comparison between the past and present state of affairs, than if 
1873 had been chosen, by which time third class passengers were 
carried by the bulk of the express trains of most of the large 
companies. 

The statistics have been worked out. for the month of July, so 
that as fair a comparison as possible may be made; they have also 
been arranged, as far as practicable, in the same manner as those 
in the paper alluded to, so that the reader can readily make 
comparisons between particular points, which for the sake of 
brevity have not been done. 

Mr. Foxwell’s definitions of ‘ journey-speed,” and “ running- 
“average”? have consequently been adopted; “journey-speed ” 
being used to denote the average number of miles per hour, stop- 
pages included, by which a train advances on its journey; whilst 
“‘ running-average”’ is the average speed per hour while actually 
in motion, 7.e., the average speed excluding stoppages. 

The statistics for 1883 drawn up by Mr. Foxwell are all 
derived from the working time tables of the various companies, 
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and hence to make an absolute and direct comparison between the 
two years, the figures given in this paper should have been 
derived from a similar source; but it appeared to be very 
difficult, if not impracticable to obtain the working time tables 
of all the companies for a time'so long gone by as July, 1871, 
and therefore the principal source from which the materials for 
this paper have been derived is a Bradshaw of that time. 

The distances have been taken as a rule from Mr. Foxwell’s 
paper, altered where necessary, as in some cases the expresses do 
not run now oyer exactly the same ground as they did in 1871. 
The working time tables of subsequent years have often been 
drawn upon for information on various points, notably that of 
stoppages at ticket platforms (in some cases where particular 
trains have not been altered, a working time table of 1874-75 
may really give all possible information about a train which ran in 
1871), and in many cases the writer’s own local knowledge proved 
‘to be useful. 

The times of arrival and departure as given in Bradshaw have 
‘been taken as the correct ones, except in one or two instances, 
where there was reason to believe that they were not those really 
adhered to in working. 

Thus it may be conceded that the distances and the total 
lengths of time in transit, and consequently the journey-speeds, are 
absolutely correct, and that the only source of error introduced 
by the-writer’s method of obtaining his figures is that the nnmber 
of minutes stopped en rowte may occasionally be either slightly 
under er over estimated, and that thus the running-average may 
be in some cases only approximately correct. 

Every possible care has however been taken to eliminate this 
source of error, and it is believed that the total amount of error is 
very small, and not sufficient to invalidate the general results, or 
to detract from their interest. In the worst cases the error 
introduced would not appear to affect the running-average more 
than o’5 or 0’6 of 1 mile per hour; and where particular runs from 
one station to another are mentioned it is believed that this error 
is entirely absent. 

It has been considered necessary thus to show how the figures 
for 1871 have been obtained, and te point out that they are only 
approximately and not absolutely correct: whilst those for 1883 
may be taken as absolutely correct; so that there may be no 
danger of drawing unfounded inferences from the comparison of 
the two sets of results. 

The writer however believes that for the purpose of practical 
comparison between the expresses of 1871 and those of 1883 this 
method of obtaining the figures is sufficiently accurate. This is 
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also the opinion of Mr. Foxwell, which he has been kind enough 
to allow the writer to quote here. 


Definition of an Hxpress. 


Before considering in detail the express trains on the different 
railways, we must define what description of train can be considered 
as ‘‘ express,” or, in other words, “‘to what standard of journey- 
‘* speed a train must attain”’ to be classified as express. 

Mr. Foxwell’s standard (which is made for him by the trains 
themselves) in 1883 is :— 


A train whose journey-speed when gradients and stoppages 
js. = 40 miles per hour at least are ordinary 
Express in a when stoppages are extra- 
1883 ape 2 ordinary 


when gradients are extra- 


YESH: ; 
a 3 - & ordinary 


and hence it would appear desirable that we should maintain for 
the purpose of ready comparison, the same standard for 1871. 

Now if this standard were taken for 1871, there would be only 
about 12 per cent. of the trains then called express represented. 
But Mr. Foxwell’s standard includes ‘nearly the whole of the 
‘* distinctly fast trains of the present day;” and to include similarly 
most of the distinctly good trains of the year 1871, we must alter 
the standard to :— 


1871 js. = 36 miles per hour at least stoppages 


Express in } - A train whose journey-speed with ordinary gradients and 
2) 32 - with extraordinary gradients 


Even with this low standard (viz., 36 miles per hour) certain 
trains which were considered expresses have to be omitted; thus 
the up day Hast Coast Scotch express had a journey-speed of only 
34°2 miles per hour from Berwick to York. At the same time it 
appears that a standard of 36 miles per hour includes nearly all the 
good trains which the companies themselves designated as express ; 
and this is undoubtedly the proper test of what should be called an 
express. 

In order to avoid altogether excluding such trains as the Hast 
Coast one referred to, in some cases the time from one large town 
to another has been considered as a complete journey, e.g., New- 
castle to York; as a train might be express from Berwick to 
Newcastle, and from Newcastle to York, but a long stoppage of 
12 to 15 minutes at Newcastle prevents its being express from 
Berwick to York. This course has however only been adopted in 
a few cases (6 on the North Eastern and 3 on the Great Western) ; 
and then only from one large town to another, and not from one 
junction to another. 
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Now it must be borne in mind that the mere increase, shown 
by the following tables, in the number and average speed of 
expresses since 1871 does not give anything like an adequate idea 
of the whole improvement which has taken place in the twelve 
years :— 

(a.) For the weight of the average express has increased very 
greatly; sometimes quite doubled; on an average perhaps two- 
thirds as heavy again. 

(b.) Also the number of goods and mineral trains, through 
which these expresses have to make their way, has increased quite 
as much; in short, as Mr. Foxwell says, “each mile of speed above 
‘40 miles an hour represents now twice as good a performance as 
** then.” 

As to what caused the great increase in length and weight of 
trains it is evident the order was :— 


(1.) The Midland obtained access to London by its own line. 

(2.) The Midland in 1872 admitted third class passengers into 
express trains. 

(3.) Other companies soon did the same. 

(4.) Hence much longer trains; and also as competition 
increased more commodious and consequently heavier 
carriages were introduced. 

(5.) Then heavier and more powerful engines had to be 
constructed to draw these trains, and were made directly. 

(6.) This spur to locomotive improvement made still higher 
speeds (even with the increased weight of trains) 
possible, and competition eagerly seized this possibility. 


The total number of distinct trains in 1871 examined and 
classified in this paper 1s 250: of which the speed is given in the 
following table :— 

















TABLE I, 
S 
in Miles ape Number. Per Cent. 
UnGee 26a te. peat, 25 10°O 
Between 36 and 37............ 74 29°6 
Bs 37 TER ake Slides. to508 58 2372 
o 32 es Dect. 36 14°4 
4 BO iss MAO oecsyh cas? 28 i hap 
. Bio PE IORCA L terescncs oon 13 5°2 
3 ALM AZ ce eswcxst 4 1°6 
» Bo BE eA Seki. 6 2°4 
9 B37 tay 1 AD saveuscersee 3 O°4 
Ap BARRO AS stance 3 Tez 
3 Bas tid Os sates ween 2 0'8 
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These trains are distributed between the various companies as 
shown below :— 


TABLE II. 





Speed. Total. 












































Name of Railway. Under | 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 } 40 43 | 44 | 45 | Number 
to | to | to } to } to to | to | to | on each 
86. | 37.| 38. 39. | 40. | 41. 43.| 44.| 45.| 46.] Line. 
London and 8. Western} — 2); 3}-|-]| 2 —-;|-]- 
Brighton and S. Coast...| — |-| 4) 1| 2] 4 -|-|- 12 
South Hastern ................ — Ly Ane6 |=) = 1|-|- 15 
Chatham and Dover .. — | 2}—|-| 81- —-/|1]- 6 
Great Hastern’................ —- 2;-);-|-/- —|/-|- 3 
Pete VVICR UOTE. ves toonesen cil — |18/] 3; 1} 2] - se ot 28 
yy» “Northern, ...:0..4.< — { 38] 6] 8| 8} 2 = )—|- 2% 
TAT BES 0G Ie epee eee — TLE 6.6 ee -|-|- z 
North Western _............ — |17/18| 5| 3} 2 -—|-|- 45 
Manchester, Sheffield, 7 i 
and Lincolnshivre .... Th ikl * ge ie read eee! pe hi 
North Eastern ................ — Bh Bie Ti) 4 —~|—|]- ay! 
Glasgow and 8.Western|} 4 |-|-|-|-|- -|-|- 4 
Worth British 524...:t-..02 4 }10} —|-|-]- —-|-|- 14 
PALOCLOTIGEL 2 cancn ascexecasns+’ LOSS a ep = —)}=—}=- 15 
otal sae... .4re 25 | 74) 58| 36} 28/13 toleaie 250 




















From this table it will be seen that if the 39—40 mile per hour 
standard had been maintared, such a line as the London and 
North Western would only be credited with five express trains. 

Having now defined what an express train was in 1871, viz., one 
whose journey-speed was at least 36 miles per hour, unless it had 
exceptional difficulties to contend against, we will examine each 
railway in turn, and give :— 

1. The number of distinct express trains ran by it, and the 
average of their— 


(a.) Times on journey. 

(b.) Journey-speed (j.s.). 

(c.) Number of minutes stopped on road, 
(d.) Running-average (r.a.). 


2. The total express mileage. 

3. The resulting express service between Lendon and the chief 
towns on the line, and the average times and speeds of those 
journeys. 

4, Long runs of at least 40 miles, stating the longest and 
quickest. : 
5. And where necessary the particulars of the best express. 

And all of these will be compared with what was the case in 
1883, and the improvements noted. 
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Afterwards a summary of results will be given, and also 
compared with the similar results of 1883. 

And it should be remembered that in making these comparisons 
we are, as a general rule, comparing trains in 1871 with journey- 
speeds as low as 36 miles an hour, with trains in 1883, 85 per cent. 
of which have journey-speeds of at least 40 miles per hour. 

The companies which ran expresses have already been 
enumerated ; and we will now commence in the South of England 
and work northwards, where, in the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
district, we shall find the greatest improvements have been effected. 


LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN. 


Distinct Hupresses. 












































= _| Average aoe Total 
Miles. Between Number. pila ee Minutes erp Mile- 
Time. Speed. | Stopped.) Average. | age. 
H. M. 

171% | Waterlowand Exeter ....) 2 4 16 403 14, Pe ea 
833 % Salisbury 2 219 36 8 B08 fit 
47% % Basingstoke 3(lup)}| 1 18 3645 i 3935 | — 

1871 Dotal-< gael 7 averaging} 3835| — 40 653 

83 Bs ee Sein es yee 43 412 — 443 |*890 





* Includes long runs of fast trains. 





These seven trains were the only expresses on the line in 1871. 


Hapress Service to Chief Towns. 

















Average 
Number. 
ns J y= R i g- 
Miles. Between anne: Speed, Aenea 
1871.| 1883. ] 1871.) 1883. 1871.| 1883] 1871.) 1883. 
H. M.| H. M. 

171% | London and Exeter ............ 2 3 14 1614 10 [403 | 414 7423 | 443 

833 “A Salisbury ........ 4, 4 12 92 3 13955) 40% 14055] 43 

47% ") Basingstoke....|7(3up)| 13 J115|1 83)382,| 414 1393,| 43 

The quickest trains to certain towns are— 

73% | London and Portsmouth....| up up |2 5|1 55 7352 | 384 | — | — 
49 * Southampton | down | down {2 21|2 4 133,8,| 384 | — | — 
115% He Bournemouth | _,, » 18 50]3 9 |3803,| 363} — | — 
145% + Weymouth ....| _,, a 445 |4 -— [302 | 363 | — | — 
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Long Runs. 


2 Exeter and Yeovil. 

4 Waterloo and Basingstoke. 

3 Basingstoke and Vauxhall. 

2 Salisbury and Yeovil (only 393 miles). 


Total 1871. vr averaging 46 miles at 40 r.a. 
» 83 1347S 4B ss 


Longest. 


1871. Yeovil to Exeter 48} miles in 68 minutes = 42-8 r.a. 
83. ” 483 ” 63 ” = 465 5, 


Quickest in 
1871. Basingstoke to Vauxhall 46% miles in 64 minutes = 434 r.a. 
’83.. Already given.. 


Best Hapress.. 


H. M. 
1871. 2°10 London to Exeter in 4 15, jis. = 403, ra. = 424. 
783. 2°30 pe 4 3, » = 423, 5 = 45. 


It will be seen that the improvement on this line is not great. 
The number of expresses in 1871 is actually greater than now, but 
three of them are only portions of Southampton trains. The 
Exeter expresses have been quickened; Bournemouth and Wey- 
mouth are much better off now tham in 1871, although they are 
still without an express; but Southamptom and Portsmouth are 
still very poorly served. 

The long runs are about the same length, but the increase in 
their number is very slight; the increase in their speed is 
considerable. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST. 


Distinet Hxpresses. 






































Average 
Miles. Between Number. ( tou 
Time Journey- | Minutes} Running- Mileage. 
; Speed. |Stopped.} Average. 
iy ME 
s0% | Lond. Bridge and Brighton) 6(2up)]} 1 16 39-8; 3 414 — 
London Bridge and ; . ea 
853 Portsmouth» -............ : arly 3870 ie 423 
50 | London Bridge and Lewes | 2 YY 40 37% 5 40 = 
Three Bridges and ‘4 zi oon 
56 Portsmouth _............ matali ht Shee 3825 3 8 
1871 otal viaatd va 22s 12 averaging| 388,| — | 41% 686 
83 PR ener 13 b 41 — 41% fi1,755* 





* Includes long runs of fast trains. 
RR I AEE SEE Ci Ss RRR IES EE ED 
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Express Service to Chief Towns. 





Average 
Number. ; 
Miles. | Between London and Time. Saree punaieg 
Speed. Average. 


1871. | 1883.] 1871.| 1883.] 1871.) 1883.] 1871.| 1883. 




















H. M. | H. M. 
BOs | Brighton - sicreccus-s 6 8 116 | t 13 [3958] 414 [413 | 42 
BO Lewes 2..uceracame 2 4um.)-1 20 | 1 15 137% | 4o 140 403 
Quickest 
65% | Eastbourne ........ none 3 1 55 | 1 38 |343,] 40 — | 41 
85% | Portsmouth ........ 4(lup)) none | 2 20} — |368,| — ]394,| — 
Long Luns— 


5 Croydon and Brighton. 
2 Three Bridges and Chichester. 


1871. Total... 7 averaging 40 miles at 429 r.a. 


Ne at 43% r.a. beyond 
3) 


83. e128 Rs 45s 15 42 Croydon, which makes 


a fairer comparison 
Quickest— 


1871. Croydon to Brighton........ 404 miles, in 54 minutes = 444 r.a. 
’83. London Bge. to Brighton, 505 2. 5 “A = 463 5, 

Here we see a very small increase in the number of distinct 
expresses, but there is a considerable increase in the journey- 
speeds ; the running-average shows scarcely any increase. 

The reason for this is that formerly all the expresses stopped 
at Croydon, for the Victoria portion to be attached or detached, 
and some at Redhill or Three Bridges in addition; whereas now 
none stop at either of the two latter places, and a good many do 
not stop at Croydon: the City and the West End being served by 
separate trains. . 

The actual service of express trains to Brighton does not show 
a very great improvement; but the total service, taking express 
and fast trains, has increased from ten trains to sixteen trains. 
The quickest train to Brighton in 1871 took 1 hour 15 minutes, 
stopping at Croydon; the quickest now takes 1 hour 5 minutes, 
without any stop. ‘The decrease of 10 minutes, raising as it does 
the journey-speed from 402 to 462, is as much as can be expected. 

The service to Hastbourne and Lewes was very small, and has 
been greatly improved, as now there are numerous fast trains 
besides the expresses enumerated above. 

The Portsmouth service in 1871 was express, which it is not 
now. ‘The quickest train then took 2 hours 10 minutes, whereas 
the quickest now takes 2 hours 21 minutes. 

The number of long runs shows a surprising increase, and the 
speed a slight one. 
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The service generally on this line shows a considerable 
improvement, both in number of trains and punctuality, and 
also in the quality of the rolling stock. 


SOUTH EASTERN. 


Distinct Expresses. 
































Average 
Total 
Miles. Between Number. : 
Ti Journey- | Minutes| Running-| Mileage. 
tay Speed. |Stopped.) Average. 
H. M. 
44% | Cannon St. and Dover ............ 4. 1 45 423 — 423 ars 
684 + Canterbury... 6 1 46 388 4, 40% ~— 
59% bs St. Leonards.| 1(down); 1 37 302-45 4G 3935 | — 
Tunbridge 
3 = Alb! a ee 
33 . Wells ec z — 38 : 39% 
54 4 Ashford ........ 2 le 28 3736 3 333,1 — 
1871 Total aise eee dele as atemierslelsie® 15 averaging 3 9x5 — 405 941 
83 NEP sre ote eect: 12 ry Ale — 41d 940 





The express service to the chief towns in 1871 is fairly 
represented above. 


Long Runrs-— 


4 Cannon St. and Dover. 
6 New Cross and Canterbury. 


1872. Total... 
83. 


10 averaging 68 miles at 404 ra. 
a 664 Azs 35 


EP) eB) 9 


The longest and quickest in 1871 was from Cannon Street to 
Dover in 1 hour 39 minutes = 45 r.a., exactly the same as now. 

The improvement on this line is greater than the above figures 
would seem to show; the express mileage remains the same, but 
the service to the continent has been greatly improved. 

The six trains to Canterbury are the summer seaside trains to 
Ramsgate; similar ones run now at about the same speed, but of 
course are no longer expresses; if we deduct their mileage, viz., 409, 
from the 1871 figure, we should find that the express mileage has 
increased 408 miles, which is very considerable. 

The four continental mails ran in 1871 exactly in the same 
time as they do now, and are certainly very fine trains; in 187] 
only five trains (three of these broad gauge) in all England were 
faster, and only three others of about the same speed. 

Two extra continental trains now run vid Dover, and also the 
two tidals trains vid Folkestone. In 1871 the special tidal trains 
only ran on certain days, the passengers being conveyed by the 
ordinary trains when their times suited. The improvement of 
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this tidal train service between London and Paris is undoubtedly 
very great, amounting to 13 hours decrease of time at least. 

_ The time to St. Leonards shows a decrease of 5 minutes, and an 
increase in journey-speed of about 2 miles per hour, on a very 
hilly road. The quickest time to Ramsgate is 22 minutes less than 
formerly. 

It should be observed that on short lines like this and the other 
Southern Railways there is not much occasion to increase the 
speeds to a high figure as on the longer lines. If the speed of the 
continental trains were increased 5 miles per hour, to 47% miles per 
hour, which is a very high speed, there would only be a saving of 
10 minutes in the time to Dover; whilst on a long journey of 
400 miles, e.g., to Edinburgh, an increase of speed from 40 to only 
43 miles per hour decreases the time on journey 42 minutes, which 
is really worth saving. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER. 


Distinct Hxpresses. 


























Average 
2 Total 
Miles. Between Number. te ; 
Tne Journey- | Minutes | Running- Mileage. 
i Speed. | Stopped. | Average. 
H. M. 
78 | Victoria and Dover| 6 2 - 39 8 418 
1871 ED Og Sec os cones 6 averaging| 39 a 48 
783 cy 9 ” 42 ey 43 t 











Express Service to Chief Towns. 





Average 


Between Number. 
London and 


Running- 


Miles. 
Average. 


Time. Journey-Speed. 


1871. | 1883.} 1871.| 1883.] 1871.| 1883. ]1871.] 1883. 


SSS EEE ee eee ee eee ee pa a ee ee ee 





79 ©| Ramsgate........ lup 2 212|}2 -1] 36 39% | 393 | 423 
98 Fl MIOVEN: cass eraperee 6 7 Zea EP A297 380 41z | 412 | 43 
612 | Canterbury ....| 4 4 1 36 | 1 28 | 3855 | 42 412 | 43% 
34. | Chatham........ 5(2up)} 3 - 52 | - 51 | 391 | 4o 40 | 413 
Long Runs. 
1 Herne Hill to Dover. 
I 5 Faversham. 
I a Sittingbourne. 
1871. Total... 3 averaging 54 miles at 42,5 r.a. 
83. yy ve 8 ” 63 » = 45 ” 
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; Longest and Quickest. 
1871. Herne Hill to Dover in 1 hour 36 minutes = 464 r.a. 
83. Quickest, the same. 
Longest, Victoria to Dover at 442 r.a. 

The six expresses given above in 1871 comprised the four 
continental mails and the morning up from, and afternoon down to 
Dover. These two Dover trains are slightly slower now than they 
were in 1871. The four continental mails run now almost exactly 
as in 1871. Two other continental trains, one up and one down, 
have been added about two years ago. 

The company has also started a fast train each way to Ramsgate 
(the Granville express). 

This line, like the South Eastern, ran in 1871 fast seaside trains 
to Margate and Ramsgate, but they were-not express for any part 
of their journey. 

The best train on the line was the 7.40 a.m. to Dover, which runs 
now exactly as it did then. In 1871 it.was the quickest train in 
England except the two Flying Dutchman trains (broad gauge) on 
the Great Western; these also have not been altered in the twelve 
years. Two other trains on the Great Western, one broad gauge 
and one narrow, were almost as.quick as the Chatham one. 

Generally on this line there has been an increase in the number 
of fast trains, but no increase in their speed. In the table of 
distinct expresses the journey-speed is lower in 1871 than in 1883, 
because the two Dover trains are included in the former year; 
whereas for 1883 only continental trains are shown, the Dover 
trains having ceased to be express; excluding these the journey- 
speeds would be about the same in both years. 


GREAT WESTERN. 


Distinct Haupresses. 









































Average Total 
Miles. Between Number. : Mile- 
Time Journey- | Minutes} Running- A 
: Speed. |Stopped.) Average. Bee 
H. OM. 

194 | Paddington and Exeter ........ 2 4 15 ARE 23 503 — 

118% 5, Bristol ........ 7(4up)} 3 15 364 23 41-2, | 

a7 - Swindon ...| 1 up 1 45 44 5 464 — 

45% | Exeter and Bristol ............... 2 Ze! 5 36 10 3955 10 — 

171 | Paddington and Shrewsbury.|3(lup)} 4 40 3658 | 28 4035, | — 

1294 * Birmingham] 5(8,, )} 3 24 38 14 4038, | — 

63 a Oxford iss ldown]| 1 45 36 5 294 a 

36 ie Reading ...) 6(4up)} — 58 374 2 3855 | — 

44% | Gloucester and Newport........ ldown} 1 10 382 2 39,1 — 
1871 EOE cecatestet tices ses 28 averaging| 38 — 414 42,928 
83 Oar er paren ae 18 re 42, — 464 | 2,600 
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Express Service to Chief Towns. 





Average 





Between Number. | Runnin 
. . e v= 
Miles. onion and Time. Journey-Speed. ts 








1871. | 1883.] 1871. | 1883. | 1871.| 1883.] 1871.) 1883. 




















1S Bi Se fe © Hae 











2464 | Plymouth ...| 2 4 16 12/6 71) 393, | 40} [443 | 45d 
Quickest 
228 | Birkenhead..| none Dest by Baden 16 | 327 43h) 1 1 46 
220. |-Torquay-z..5-.. 2 4 15 82|5 a1 | 40 41 |463,| 47 
Quickest 
213° jChester i... none 2°06 10.4 4 957 )| 84k 43 463 
194 | Exeter® tin. 7a ic: es 5 Pe A 45% |504 | 504 
171 | Shrewsbury../3 (1 up) 2 |4 40] 3 53 | 3655] 44 ]|40,5)] 463 
Quickest 
170% @ Cardift 72... none 1 14 58/4 21 | 342 39% | — | 434 
1294 | Birmingham 8 4 13 19|2 56] 38%, | 44 [41,4] 46 
120° | Worcester...) / 2 1,3 20] 2.58 | 36 403 [40 | 45 
193% 1 (Bristol oo... 9(5up)|} 10 |38 6] 2. 49 | 883, | 42 [43 | 464 
114. | Gloucester.... tS See ae ee EBT. 39% [412 | 43 
10629) Bathe ak 9(5up)| ro [2 45] 2 30] 889%, | 423 [4254] 462 
77 | Swindon........ 8(5,,)| 13. | 1 4711 gr] 482 | 46 44535] 473 
63 Wm OXLOT tari 9(4 ,, ) 5 1 36/1 28 | 393 433 [42 443 
Quickest 
1223 | Cheltenham . none 3 38013 15 | 35 373 | — | — 
168 | Weymouth... > D> alba e201 32 382 
216 | Swansea........ an 6 35: 6 —'1 32% 36 —|—-— 
2855 | Milford ........ “ 8 407) 8 | -— | 82% | 358 ) — | — 
Long Runs. 
2 Paddington and Swindon. 


z Bristol and Taunton. 

1 Reading and Swindon. 

1 Didcot and Paddington. 
4 Oxford and Leamington. 
I .; Paddington. 


* ell 


1871. Total... 11 averaging 52 miles at 47% r.a. 
83, 7p weer BH » 56 » 482 5, 


Longest and Quickest, 1871 and 1883. 


Paddington and Swindon, 77 miles, in 1 hour 27 minutes = 531 r.a. 


The best train in 1871 was the 11.45 Paddington to Exeter, 
the Flying Dutchman, j.s. = 452, r.a.= 503. This train runs in 
exactly the same time now, and is also the best train at the present 
time. 
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The best train on the northern section was the 7.30 a.m. 
Birmingham to Paddington; time 2 hours 55 minutes, j.s. = 44,2, 
ra. = 453%. This train also runs in exactly the same time 
now. 

These results appear at first sight to indicate that very little 
progress has been made on the line: the express mileage being 
actually 328 miles less in 1883 than in 1871; but in reality a good 
deal of improvement has been made. On studying the tables of 
distinct expresses and of express service, it will be seen that the 
ranning-average has increased about, 44 miles per hour, to 464, 
a very substantial increase. 

The express train service to Plymouth, Torquay, and Exeter 
has been doubled, although the time has.remained about the same ; 
but an increase of speed could’ hardly be expected, as it was then 
so very high. 

Chester and Birkenhead possess an express service which they 
did not in 1871; to the latter place the decrease in time, 1 hour 
44. minutes, is very great, the journey-speed having risen more 
than 10 miles per hour. To Bristol, the number of trains has 
only increased by one, but there is a very substantial increase in 
speed.. 

The express service to. Oxford, Birmingham, and Shrewsbury 
shows a decrease in number of trains. This does not mean that 
trains have been taken off, but that the trains which were express 
in. 1871, and enumerated above, are still running at about the same 
rate now as they did then, and cannot now be classified as 
express. Similarly, the six expresses between Paddington and 
Reading. are all running now, but have ceased to be express. 

The Great Western appears to be conservative, and not to like 
time: table alterations unless absolutely driven to them. Still 
there -has been good progress made on- most parts of the line, 
except on the South Wales section: Cheltenham, Swansea, and 
Milford being still poorly served. There is a monopoly at each of 
these places. 

The number of long rans has been doubled, and their average 
length slightly increased; the increase in their speed is not great, 
but then it was exceptionally high in 1871. 

The Great Western, run very good trains to places where there 
is competition, and it, was the first company to attempt really high 
speed. 

Great praise is due to it for the improvement in rolling stock, 
which is now as good as any in the kingdom. 
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‘GREAT EASTERN, 


. Distinct Haxpresses. 











Average Total 
Miles. Between Number. Mile- 
€ime. Journey- | Minutes} Running- age. 


Speed. |Stopped.| Average. 











H. M. 
sot [{Pidtopamte sm) raowal 118 | 
Bishopsgate and F 
55 { Garside te iy ise : ok 368 
1871 Totalans 3 _faveraging| 37:3, 
'83 Fe pettaherrr ng "rs 34 f LG 











Service to Chief Towns. 








Number, — Averagé’"Time. | Journey-Speed. 
Miles. Between London and 3 = |————j——_ 
1871. | 1883.1 1871. 1883.. | 1871.{ 1883. 
He! M.S. Bt, 
Quickest 
123% | Norwich vid Ely ........ None I 3 53 ! 3° 10 [3818 | 39% 
Quickest. 
eee “ Ipswich | .,, | None}]-3 35 | 3 4 | 314 3724 
Quickest 
121 Warmouth is.cks..ts 3 a a 3 “21 *PS28-) 362 
Asso itipswich.< |... ae scespeces 1 +8 L wide. I 43 | 365 40 
514 | Colehester..........sa08 1 113 1 +15: }-41 13 , AL theses 
RoI RATEDTULOS oct savcnve0 snr 2 17 1 80 | 1 _*20 [363 Al 





The line to Lincoln and Doncaster was not opened in 1871. 


Long Runs. 


1S 71 et of 514 miles ati 41 r.a. 
83. 24 averaging 562 , 43% 


This line has, as will be seen from the above figures, undergone 
a most wonderful change. It has built a splendid station in 
London, vastly improved its road and rolling stock, and has 
inaugurated a good service of express trains. 

In 1871 it was in a most deplorable condition; the train service 
to the principal towns was wretched. The trains shown above to 
Norwich and Yarmouth were by far the quickest to those places ; 
for example, the next quickest train to Yarmouth to that shown 
above took 4 hours 35 minutes, with a journey-speed of under 
27 miles an hour. 
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Now this has all been changed; and Ipswich, Colchester, and 
Cambridge have all very good express services. The amount of its 
express mileage now (3,040 miles) is very great; and from being 
by far the worst express line it now takes a very high place 
indeed. 


We now come to the great trunk lines to the North of England 
and Scotland, and we shall see that they have all made great 
progress in the past twelve years. 

The Great Northern was then, as now, the first as regards 
speed; and the London and North Western: first, in both years, 
as regards mileage. 

A great improvement, especially to Scotland, took place in 1872 
and 1873 on these lines, and improvements have since been made 
in the service to the chief towns almost every few months. 


. GREAT NORTHERN. 
Distinet Expresses. | 


Averag g Total 


Miles. Between Number. ' Mile- 
jJourney-| Minutes | Running- 














Time. |’ Speed, |Stopped.| Average. | °8° 
i HORE RR a ere H. M. A 
188 | King’s Crossand York.... 4 49 | 39 19 4138 | 
1853 » Leeds .. 4 43 | 398;| 26 | 433,] — 
138% . Retford 3°34 10385 |) a8) qr | 


26 | Hitchin and Cambridge 


224 | Nottingham & Grantham 


1871 otaltee ate: 














83 | mee” Bit hins: 
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Service to Chief Towns. 
Average 
aN Number. . 
: etween - ourney- unning- 
mie. London and rai Speed. Average, 
1871. 1883.}] 1871.| 1883. ] 1871.| 1883.1 1871.| 1883. 
H. M. | H.M. 
203 | Manchester...) 7(4up)| 14 [5 10 | 4 51 139-3,| 418 [43 45 
199 | Stockport........ 4 711517) 5 3 18745] 39% [42 | 44 
197 | Hulls... nee 5 (3 up) 3 4514) 4 56 $3755| 40 14145] 44% 
193 | Bradford 4... 910.45") 9 15 3 | 4 35 [3883,| 42 14245] 463 
185 OU SYOrRGh. oie 1145 ,,)} 1% | 4 58 | 4 20 938% | 432 1413 | 462 
£8 52-4) Needs De tue cone: 10 13 1444) 4 21 1392,| 423 [4235,| 464 
162 9 Sheiield ec. | 10 17 [4 =—1| 3 40 [402 | 443 [483 | 47 
156 | Doncaster ...)15(9 up)'| 21 | 3 53 | 3 35 [402 | 43% 1433 | 463 
1304 Lincoln ....... i} 8 (Leys) 6 $3 28 | 3:11 $3875 | 41 [423 | 464 
1274 Nottingham....|12(4,,) | 19 |316| 3 -— {39 42% 142-3, | 46% 
105% | Grantham ....}19(llup)| 36 | 2 33 | 2 17 [413] 46 [43,3] 47% 
764 | Peterborough.} 20(11 ,,)} 29 | 1 47 | 1 37 [42] 47 [484 | 482 
5&8 | Cambridge. :..{ 4(1 .;)}, 9) 1.81 | 1-21 1383,.)-42% [426 445 
‘Long Run-. 
7 King’s Cross and Peterborough. 


Huntingdon. 
a Retford and York. * 
6 Peterborough and Holloway. 
_ os) Hitchin. 


1871. Total.... e eee 662 miles at 443 r.a. 
83. 7369 7 a Oe 
Longest and Cee 871.” King’s Cross and Peterborough, 764 miles 
in 1 hour 37 minutes = 47 r.a. 
Longest, 1883. King’s Cross and Grantham, 1054 miles, in 2 hours 
4, minutes = 51 r.a. 
Quickest, 1883. Grantham and Doncaster in 58 minutes = 524 r.a. 


It will be seen from the above figures that in 1871 the Great 
Northern had a very good train service. All the trains to 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Leeds, and most of those to York and 
Nottingham, would even now be considered express; so that the 
great improvements which have been made on the line are all the 
more creditable to it. 

The eres mileage has increased 92 per cent., the a eee 
journey-speed 4,1, miles per hour, and the running- -average 4# miles 
per hour. The long runs have increased in haters by 30, or 
158 per cent., and in speed by 53 miles per hour. It will also be 
noticed that ee average length has increased. Nowa good many 
trains do not stop at Peterborough, Retford, and Doncaster, whilst 
in 1871 all stopped at Peterborough and Retford, and only one did 
not stop at Doncaster. 

In the service to chief towns we see an enormous increase in 
the number of expresses to Manchester, to which place the 
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competition is very keen. The increase in speed is not so marked, 
as the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln line is so very steep, and 
the running on it in 1871 so good, that any improvement, without 
decreasing the number of stoppages, was difficult. The increase in 
average journey-speed is principally caused by the new 44 hours 
special expresses, which make only two stops. We shall refer to the 
Manchester service further on. . 

The York service shows a marked improvement, both in number 
of trains and in speed. To Leeds the increase in speed.is very 
considerable; the number of trains has not so largely increased ; 
but then the service in 1871 was avery good one. N Ativan 
and Sheffield are also much better off: at both these places there 
is an active competition with the Midland; whilst to Hull, where 
there is no competition, the improvement is not so great. 

We will now place side by side the best expresses of the Great 
Northern, Midland, and North Western, both in 1871 and 1883, for 


comparison. 





G.N. Mip. Nortu WESTERN. 





























2.45 P.M. London to 8 a.M. Sheffield to | 4.15 A.M. down. 
Leeds. London. lrish Mail. 
1871 H. M. Peat Aes | H. M. 
isis) 2a. eae aoe e127 3 55 ; ‘a 5: (as at present) 
Journey-speed _.... 413° 403 40715 
Running-average.. 444 43% 42 
“GN: MID. NortuH WESTERN. 
1.15 Ea we to rod bondon téiLecds. 4.30 pane to 
es H M. H. M. H. M. 
Lis ge en, i op Sree Ae & 4 30 Feat 
Journey-speed ... 46 45% | 43% 
Running-average... 494 48 462 





The quickest train to York in 1871 took.4 hours 30 minutes, 
j.8. 414, r.a. 434%, which may be compared with the above. 

Note—In Table II the Great Northern is credited with an 
express with journey-speed of over 42 miles per hour, which is 
apparently quicker than the one given above for 1871. It is 
however only the portion of a Manchester express (5 p.m.) between 
King’s Cross and Retford. The one given above is the quickest 
from start to finish. 

Similarly the Midland is credited with an express of over 
42 miles per hour; this is a part of a Leeds express from Trent 
(where it leaves the Manchester train) to Leeds. 

The quickest express on the Great Northern shows a very 
considerable advance in speed over 1871; so also does the Midland 
one, Theadvance on the North Western is not so marked. 
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MIDLAND. 


Distinet Expresses, 
























































Average Total 
Miles. Between Number. : hea talent Mile- 
* ourney-| Minutes u - 
Time: Speed. Stopped. verdes. oo 
H. M. 
189 | St. oe: & Manchester.| 8 5 5 | 372 30 414 — 
198 3 Leedy..324. 2 5 15 | 3755 | 36 4235 | — 
994 - Leicester ....|3(lup)} 2 36 | 38% 10 40% — 
6 
128% 5 Derbyos:..z: 1 up 3 54 4 arly } 25 4035 | — 
48 | Trent and Leeds................ 5(2up)} 2 —- | 39 8 4145 | — 
383 a Sheffield ........ 4(3,,))1 — | 38% 2 39%5 | 
364 | Derby to Sheffield ............ 6(2,,)1 — 58 | 37% 2 3358 | — 
394 Sheffield to Leeds wi... ldown| 1 5 | 363 4, 38,1 — 
20. | Rugby to Leicester............ Zits, — 80 | 40 — 40 — 
1871 Total ea caseanuie teres rae’ 32 averaging 39% —_— 403%, 3,175 
83 le ere eh Aa 66 . 412 — 45 8,860 
Service to Chief Towns. 
Average. 
Number. 
Between Time Journey- Running- 
Miles. tation and i Speed. Average. 
1871. | 1883.] 1871.| 1883. 11871.| 1883.] 1871.| 1883. 
H. M. | H. M. 
2114 | Bradford ~ .......; 6 13 $5 82] 5 5 $38.3, 
BS COIS oe al eenssark 6 15 |5 38] 4 37 4393 
158% | Sheffield. ........ 9(up)}| 16 [4 4] 3 40 39 
189 | Manchester .... 8 TA 5 514 44 [372 
1834 | Stockport ........ 8 11 |35 3 | 4 32 [363 
3287°| Derby 2... 10 15 | 3 20] 3. 1 1385 
— » vidMelton| — 6 — }3 214 — 
126% | Nottingham .... 9 16 3.17 | 2 46 $383 
99% | Leicester. ........ 17 (8up)| 20 | 2 30 | 2 14 $394 
492 | ‘Bedford 3.041431. 14(6up)} 17 | 114] 1° 8 4403 
Long Runs. 


1 St. Pancras and Bedford. 

g Kentish Town and Bedford. 
Leicester. 

; Bedford and Leicester. 

5 Derby and Woodley Junction. 


1871. Total... 20* averaging 563 miles at 42$ r.a. 
83. > 104t » 53 ” 465 yy. 


Longest fun. ENS 


1871. Kentish Town to Leicester, 974 miles, in 2 8 = 45% ra. 
°83. St. Pancras to Leicester, 994 ; br ay ly gic 


* 4 of these have conditional ogee 
f 16 2° 
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Quickest Run. 
H. M. 
1871. Kentish Town to Bedford, 48 miles in 1 1 = 473 r.a. 
83. Liverpool to Stockport, 37% miles, at 503 r.a. 
And St. Pancras to Kettering, 72% miles, at 494 r.a. 


On this line there has been very great progress. The number 
of expresses has been more than doubled, the average journey-speed 
is 4 miles per hour greater, and the mileage has increased 147 per 
cent. The number of long runs has increased 400 per cent., and 
their speed by 3# miles per hour. Of course a large proportion of 
this increase is due to the opening of new lines on which expresses 
are run. Thus the opening of the Cheshire lines to Liverpool has 
given a batch of expresses; the Settle and Carlisle line, making the 
Midland a through line to Scotland, another (and this is perhaps 
the most important one); and the new line from Masborough to 
York, on which expresses are run. Then there is the Kettering and 
Manton line, on the opening of which the company started a new 
service to Nottingham and Leeds; this however is only an 
alternative route; and lastly it has started an express service from 
Bristol to Derby, none of the trains on which line came within the 
definition of express in 1871. 

The service to some of the towns has been enormously increased ; 
notably to Nottingham, Sheffield, Leeds, and Bradford. 

The speed of the long runs in 1871 was extremely creditable ; 
notably the run from Kentish Town to Bedford. 

We will now compare the service of the Great Northern and 
Midland to Leeds in 1871 and in 1883. 































Great Northern. Midland. 
1871. H. M, H. M. 
Quickest time................ 4 28 4 56 
Journey-speed  ............ 413 4074 
Running average ........ 444 44 
1883. H. M. H. M. 
Quickest time................ 4 - 4 30 
dourney-speed  ........64. 462 453 
Running-average ........ 49 48 
Total Service— 
1871. i 
Number of trains ........ j 10 6 
H. M. H.M 
Average time ................ 4 44 bie 
5,  journey-speed 395% 39355. 
Running-average ........ 425, 44 
1883. 
Number of trains ........ 13 15 
H. M. H. M. 
Average time ... ......00 4 21 37 
», journey-speed 23 43% 
Running average ........ 46% 463 


._ This table shows-the advantage of competition. 
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LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN. 


Distinct Expresses. 


























































Average 
. ‘ + Total 
Miles. ‘Between Number." 5 Bees 
1 Time Journey-| Minutes] Running- Mileage. 
: Speed. | Stopped. Average.’ 
. | a. ™. 

314 | Liverpool & Manchester|4(lup)}| — 50 | 374 3 404 — 
263% | Euston and Holyhead...| 4 6 42% | 39,3, | 104 408 — 
299¢ 4s Carlisle ....)6(2up)]} 8 3 | 372 37 404 — 

aie 
eon is Manchester] 8 5 56 | 373, | 26 403 — 
193% os Liverpool...; lup 45 20 | 363 | 30 40 — 
113 x Birmingham 2 Bye Sela sae 16 40,5 | — 
158 ¥ Crewe ........ 4(Lup)} 4 16 | 37 20 404 _- 
133% ¥ Stafford ...| down] 3 35 | 374 16 404 — 

822 i Rugby ....) 1 up 2 10 | 382 8 403 = 

462 “ Bletchley ..,5(3up)}p 1 15 | 373 4 393 a 

603 | Stafford and Wigan ...|1down]|1 40 | 363,| 13 41451 — 

30 ©| Rugbyand Birmingham|6(4up}}i — 49 | 363 | 37¢ am 

214 | Crewe and Chester........ 2 - 35 364 — 364 — 
1871 Total tanec 45 averaging | 373 —_ 405 6,273 

83 etn eee 82 j3 40% — 437% 110,405 
Service to Chief Towns. 
Average 
ne Number. ; 
; etween ms ourney- Running- 
: Time. 8 
ee London and - ! Speed. Average. 
1871. 1883. | 1871.| 1883. | 1871.) 1883.| 1871.) 1883. 
H. M. | H. M. 
299% | Carlisle ............ 6 (2 up) 7 18 31] 7 28 |37k | 40 | 404 | 434 
209% | Preston ............ GA25 > eGa sl) © 128-|-8" 6.4 SBF einer 4s eee 
193% | Liverpool ........ 6 10 [5 12 | 4 45 |372 | 408 |403 | 44% 
3. 
eal Manchester ....)11(5up)| 17 [5 5 | 4 46 [37% | 393 |403 | 434 

— | Stockport ........ 11 17 [10 minujtes less | — ras ae pee 
1824 | Warrington ....| 8(2up)} 12 | 4 46 | 4 33 |3833,| 40 |41% | 444 
179. | Chester G.8...4 6(2,,)|. 9 | 4 383 | 4 25 | 394 | 4oR 1415 | 44 
163 |Shrewsbury ....| 2 3 | 427] 4 3 | 36,8] 404 | 402 | 44% 
158. W Crewe. .nc0ie-:..- 20 34 | 4 5 | 3 48 | 38,4) 41% |41,%| 443 
113 | Birmingham ... | 10 B23 Sil 2 rans on 412 | 4033, | 44% 

823 | Rughy ........... 27(12up)) 50 J} 2 411 57/40 | 42 [415%] 444 

67% | Northampton ..| 6(1,,)} 21 | 149] 1 32 |3735] 43 |413 | 444 

Liverpool and 

3144 Manet \4 (1,,)} 20 | - 50 | — 45 |87§ | 42 | 402*) 45* 

a a oe ae eG a ne 
* Between Manchester and Edge Hill wow... eeseeeeeeeees 4358, 472 
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Long Runs. 


5 Euston and Rugby. 
3 Willesden and Rugby. 
tr Euston and Blisworth. 
1 Camden and Blisworth. 
4 Willesden and Blisworth. 
2, Euston and Bletchley. 
13 Willesden and Bletchley. 
1 Watford and Blisworth. 
8 Rugby and Stafford. 


Ae Crewe. 
4 Chester and Holyhead. 
3 Yr Stafford. 
z Carlisle and Preston. 
2 Fe Carnforth. 
2 a Oxenholme. 


1871. Totel.... §6 averaging 60 miles at 41 r.a. 
83. Beets tots - GON Fi see 46 ahs 
Of these in 1871 19 over 60 miles averaged 78 miles at 41} r.a. 
” 83 53 ” 72 ” 44 959 


Over the Westmoreland Hills in 


1871. 6 averaged 68 miles.at 36% r.a. 
"83. ¥2 ” 6oz ” 43 


Longest Runs. 
H. M. 
1871. Preston to Carlisle, 90 miles in 2 27=36;%, r.a. Over steep gradients 
Holyhead to Chester, 843 ,, 2 sS=4ok ,, 
’83. Nuneaton to Willesden 91} 4, 1 57=47 ~~ ,, 


Quickest. 
H. M. 
1871. Rugby to Stafford .......... soz milesint 7=45% ra. 


*83. Northampton to Willesden 60% __sé, I 10=513 ,, 


Quickest over Steep Gradients. 


H. M. 
1871. Carlisle to Carnforth .... 62% milesin 1 33 =40} ra. 
83. 3 ay 1 25=444 ” 


Up limited mail in both cases. 


We will now give for comparison the best train to Liverpool in 
1871 and 1883. 





: Journey- | Running- 
Train. ae Speed. Average. 


— 





H. M. 


TSF hse: 5 O| 3835 41} 
2.45 P.M. down .... to Edge Hill 
4.30 | 43 464 
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The increase in express mileage amounts to more than 65 per 
cent., the increase in acer Mee ge 3¢ miles per hour, and in 
running-average about 34 miles per hour. 

The mileage of long runs has increased 75 per cent., and the 
speed by 4 miles per hour. 

The increase in mileage is not so great as that of the Midland, 
but then no new lines on which express running is done (except 
the Northampton loop) have been opened in the twelve years; 
also the service in 1871 was a good one. 

The speed in 1871 was not so great as that of either the Great 
Northern or the Midland, but having usually the shortest route to 
the towns at which there was competition, it was not necessary for 
the line to run so fast as its competitors. 

In 1871 the North Western had a practical monopoly at 
Liverpool; now there is an active and keen competition there, and 
hence we see a great improvement in the service to this town from 
London, and also in the service from Manchester. 

The service to this latter town has also been greatly improved ; 
the competition to it being severer than ever. 

The mails to Holyhead were the same in 1871 as now. These 
trains were decidedly very good ones when they were first put on, 
now they are relatively slow; but then the company has had no 
inducement to accelerate them. 

Carlisle is much better off now than then; Crewe and Rugby 
have an enormous increase in their service. It will be seen that 
the proportionate increase in service to these two towns is much 
larger than to most other places; the reason being that now the 
traffic having become so heavy, it has been found necessary to run 
separate trains to each large place, instead of one train serving 
several by detaching a few carriages at the junction for each 
particular town. As a good example we instance the 10 a.m. 
express, which train in 1871 served Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and all parts of Scotland; whilst at present the 
10 a.m. serves Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Perth only; another 
train at 10.10 am. serves Liverpool and Manchester, one at 
9.30 a.m. serves Birmingham, and a fourth at 11 a.m. goes to 
places in’ the north of Scotland. 

To Birmingham the service has not improved so much as to 
most places. The average time is 18 minutes less, but the 
expresses are two less in number now than in 1871. However 
now there are several fast trains, which, though not express, only 
take a few minutes longer on the road than some of the trains 
which are classed as express. 

Northampton has obtained great advantages by the opening 
of the new loop line, which places it on a main line instead of 
being as formerly on a branch. | 
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We may now compare the best express of this company and of 
the Great Northern to Scotland both in 1871 and 1883. (It will be 
remembered that at the earlier time the Midland route to Scotland 
was not opened.) 





East Coast Route. | West Coast Route. 


1871. 
8.10 p.m. down, King’s Cross to 8.40 p.m. down Limited Mail. 





. : Journey-| Running- : . Journey-} Running- 
Miles. Time, Speed. | Average. tetas Sh RI Speed. | Average. 




















H. M. H. M. 
Edinburgh ....) 3923 | 9 55 | 393% | 41% [ 4004 | 10 33 | 373% | 40,55 
Glasgow ........ 4392 | 11 40 | 373 | 413 4032 | 10 42 | 375%, | 402 
1883. 
8.40 a.m. up from Glasgow. 10 a.m. down. 
Edinburgh ....| — Ds = F438 48 — 9 50] 4o3 | 443 
Glasgow ........ — {10 20] 423 47 — | 10 —| 40+ 44, 














These figures show a striking improvement. It should be 
remembered in comparing the journey-speeds that in 1871 the 
quickest trains by both routes were night ones, which had no long 
stoppages; and these are compared with day trains in 1883, which 
had long ones; viz., 30 minutes at York by the Hast Coast, and 
20 minutes at Preston by the West Coast. 

It should be noticed on the Hast Coast line that the journey- 
speed to Edinburgh in 1883 is nearly 2 miles per hour faster than 
the running-average was in 1871. 

The distance to Glasgow by the West Coast line in 1871 was 
2; miles longer than it is now: the trains running then vid 
_ Coatbridge to Buchanan Street, and not by the direct line from 
Motherwell through Rutherglen to the Central station as at present. 


MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Distinct Hapresses. 





Average Total 


Miles. Between Number. Mile- 
Journey- | Minutes} Running- 









































Time. Speed. |Stopped.| Average. } °8° 
> Me: 
€44 Retfordand Manchester) 7 (4 up)} 1 50 357, | 10 38.54) — 
35? Barnsley ss 4 - 59 36455 3 3855 | — 
1871 dW ee II averaging | 36 +3 384 594 
83 Po + Score 49 sf 43 _— 442 12,318 
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The express service to the chief towns from London has been 
given under the head of the Great Northern. There were no long 
runs in 1871. 

Here we see an enormous increase in express mileage; but of 
this 1,096 miles are due to the present Liverpool and Manchester 
service on the Cheshire lines; still deducting this amount the 
express mileage would be 1,222 miles, and the increase 105 per 
cent. which is very large. 

The speed of the ordinary expresses to Manchester was in 1871 
very good indeed, so much so that the average time between 
Retford and Manchester has only been reduced 35 minutes, on 
the trains are heavier now than in 1871. 

The expresses to Barnsley formed part of a through service 
from Manchester to York, the route lying from Barnsley to 
Normanton over the Midland, and thence by the North Eastern line. 

We willhere give the best expresses by all three routes between 
London and Manchester, and also the total service for 1871 and 
1883. 





G.N.&M.S. &L. Midland. North Western. 


Best Express, 1871. 


PD PALD ves teraesvoekecteties oroete 6.45 A.M. up 10 a.m. down 2.45 P.M. down 
H. M. H. M. H. M. 
LUERO Siete nateatesscosne rere eae 5 - Anehin 
Journey-speed. ............ 3945 374 382 
Running-average ........ 44 414 41t 








13 tye ale H. M. Ho uM: 
Vigne GALEN dana es en 4930 4 35 AwsO 
Journey-speed. ............ 45 412 42 
Running-average ........ 463 452 453 











Total Service. 


1871. 1883. 1871. 1883. 1871. | 1883. 











| ---- s - - - 





NIM DOP Le -cpesceceas estes teers 7 14 8 If 11 7 
Hoo. | H. M, | oH. M. |-H. M. [-H. M. | Hae 
Average time 5.0.0.0 es00s: SHPO A ag RT 5 5 4 44 5 5 4 46 
5»  journey-speed| 39,3, 414 372 40% 373 393 
Running-average ........ 43 45 414 442 403 433 
Total number of trains 1871 ............400 26 


” 83 dSdalsenstheheteleps 42 
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The improvement in this service, as will be seen from the 
above, is very great, although the service in 1871 was an excellent 
one. | 
The Great Northern & M.S.and L. are far to the front in both 
years as regards speed. 

The journey-speed of the fastest train by all routes. in 1883 ; is 
higher than their respective running-averages in 1871.. 


NORTH EASTERN. 


Distinct Expresses.' 












Average. Total 



































Miles. Between. Number. } Mile- 
as Journey- | Minutes| Running- 
Time. Speeds Stopped. Seca Beer 
H. M. 

147 | York and Berwick ........ 2down} 3 48 | 3854 10 40355 | — 
804 3 Neweastle ....)5(2up)j 2 11 36355 6 384 — 
67 | Newcastle and Berwick|}3( ,, )} 1 48 | 3735 3 3833, | — 
26 | Leeds and York .. |4(3up)} -— 40 | 39 ale 4h — 
54 3 Eholly 220g: 2 1 28 | 365% 5 39 — 

27 | York and Scarborough | 2 up. 1 10 | 36% 3 383 — 
57% | Edinburghand Berwick 9 (4 up) deioc.) 637% 3 | 3835 | — 
1871 Total .33 sia. Avne j averaging | 373 = 39 171d 
83 he eee, 19 - 40% — 434 2,112 
Service to Chief Towns. 
Average 
Between Number. . 
Miles.) London and Time. Journey-Speed. tial 


1871. | 1883.) 1871. | 1883.] 1871. | 1883.] 1871.| 1883. 





H. M. | H. M. 
£35 i) Berwick cas. 2 down é 8 37 | 8 11388 | 41%] 422.1 452 
2684 | Newcastle .....5(lup)) 1 7 5 | 6 28 | 375% | 41% | 412 46 
2324 | Darlington... 6 11 1617 | 5 43 | 386.3, , 403 | 41% 45% 
230% | Scarborough.| 1 up 8 | 6 25 | 5 42 | 386 403 | 393 455 
Long luns. 


1 Berwick and Edinburgh. 
2 York and Newcastle. 

1 Newcastle and Berwick. 
3 York and Darlington. 

1 York and Scarborough.* 


1871. Total... 8 averaging 57% miles at 39,%, r.a. 
83. ” 20 ” 56 » 445» 


* There are two other long runs between York and Scarborough, but their 
running-average is only 342. 
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Longest Run. 


H. M. 

1871. York and Newcastle, 804 miles in 1 55 = 415% r.a. 
83. ” 142=473 9 
Quickest Run. 

MIN. 
1871. York to Darlington, 444 miles in 62 = 42-8, r.a. 
83. ” 53'='50 ” 


It will be seen that the service on this line was not particularly 
good in 1871. The running-average speed is more than 1 mile 
below the average of all the lines in England. The up day Scotch 
train was forwarded so slowly that it failed to be.express, the speed 
from Berwick to York being only 34:2 miles per hour. The 
number of expresses in 1871 is larger than in 1883. It has been 
previously noticed that on this line trains have been given as 
express from York to Newcastle, and from Newcastle to Berwick ; 
thus making what now counts as one ‘train, to count as two or 
even three distinct trains. The express service has increased, as 
the total mileage shows an increase of 23 per cent. 

The speed of the trains has increased considerably, but it is 
still below the general running-average. The service to Scar- 
borough has been very much improved, not only by quickening the 
trains, but by their fitting the ‘Great Northern trains at York 
better, and curtailing the stoppage at that place. 

We will refer to the Scotch service later on. 


SCOTCH COMPANIES. 
GLASGOW AND SOUTH WESTERN. 


Distinct Hapresses. 





Average 




















Total 
Miles. Between i f . Mile- 
- - : urney-~ inutes nning-} . 
. Speed: Stopped. eae A 
H. M. 
3 L 
1871 | 125 ours oo A, 342] 332 20 37% 500 
8 | 116k || one ene s |246] 42 | 7 | 43% | 922 


Note.—Long runs in 1871 nil. 





In 1871 this line could hardly be said to have an express service. 
The four trains given above ran in connection with the North 
Western; but that company works chiefly in conjunction with the 
Caledonian, so that these trains were chiefly intended to serve 
towns between Carlisle and Glasgow, and not so much as a through 
service from Hngland to Glasgow. 
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The present good trains were put on when the Midland 
extended its line to Carlisle. 


NORTH BRITISH. 


Distinct Expresses. 





Average 















Between Number. : Mile 
. - | Minutes! Running- 
Time. |" Speed. |Stopped.| Average. | °8°- 
H. M. 
Edinburgh&Glasgow| 10 | 1 173] 36% x | 3858 | 473 
rs Carlisle 4 73 87] 31535] 16 344 | 393 
866 
\Hdinburgh&Glasgow) 5 | 114] 38% — 401 | gor 
Wi Carlisle 6 | 2 29 39 |. — Al 








Long funs. 


1 Hawick and Carlisle. 
1 Haymarket and Cowlairs. 
2 ees and Haymarket. 


1871. Total .... 4, averaging 443 miles at 387 r.a, 
83. Cb ee: 7 ” 603 99 40% ” 


The remarks given above for the Glasgow and South Western 
apply similarly to this line as regards its Edinburgh and Carlisle 
service. That between Edinburgh and Glasgow has undergone 
very little change, and was relatively better in 1871 than it is now. 


CALEDONIAN. 


Distinct Expresses. 





















































Average Bic 
Miles. Between Number. Mileage. 
Time, _ |Journey-| Minutes} Running- ys 
Speed. |Stopped.| Average. 
Hig ME. 
474 | Edinbro’ and Glasgow |6(2up)} 1 19 | 355%]. 5 38,5 1 — 
1044 | Carlisle and Glasgow...) ldown}] 2 55 | 353% | 10 38 — 
LOL » and EKdinbro’..|8(8up)}| 2 44 | 37 9 323 G: Des 
1871 OGRE ~.3acie. 15 javeraging| 36% — 3858 | 1,196 
’83 liad: See ee 16 FF 404 —_ 42% | 1,156 
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Long Runs. 


2 Carlisle and Beattock. 
2 », and Carstairs. 
1 Carstairs and Lockerbie. 


1871. Total .... 5, averaging 55 miles at 403 r.a. 


83. ie fre) + 5 Ot ome, 45% 55 
H. M. 
1871. Longest and Quickest .... Carlisle to Carstairs ini 44=42 r.a. 
783. 5y ECOOOOO OULU OOo 9 I 35=485 an 
S38. MQUICKESE \,.2.soas-sa--teemeen ed Carlisle to Beattock in - 48=493 ,, 


There is no increase of express mileage to show on this line, 
but there is a most marked increase in speed. 

There are two fewer expresses between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
but on the other hand there is an express service from Perth to 
Dundee, whereas formerly the trains stopped at nearly all the 
stations between those places. This service was started on the 
opening of the Tay Bridge, when the North British put on express 
trains from Glasgow to Dundee (these had to be discontinued 
when the bridge fell) ; Dundee then found the great advantage of 
having a competitive line. 

We will now give the total express service between London and 
Scotland by the Hast Coast and West Coast lines in 1871, and 
compare it with the present service given by these companies. 
The quickest train to Scotland has already been given. 


To and from Edinburgh. 















































East Coast Route. West Coast Route. 
Year. Average Average 
Number. : ae Number. ] 
: ourney- ning- : Journey- | Runnine- 
Time. | "Speed: | Average. Time. |" Speed. | Average, 
H. M. H. M. 
1871 cone 2 down|10 12} 38% 413% [3 (Lup)/10 42] 372 40,8; 
Also these fast|4 (3 up)}11 10} 3524 3375 PO ) aL 17) one 39% 
L883 eee 6 9 31 414 45% 4, 9 55 404 443 
Alsothese fast} 5 LOA 38 — 5 10 48] 37 ae 
To and from Glasgow. 
LS 7 ate Ldown|11 40} 3754 413 [{3(lup)|/10 52 er 40 
Also these fast) 5 (3 up)|12 51] 344 39% J5(2,, ){11 42] 34% 384 
1683 eet 8. (10185 |, git | acs 4 “110 2] 40 Aad 
Also these fast} 6 12550); 39 — 5 soo ie 2 





a 





= ee 
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Taking Express and Fast together. 





Year. Edinburgh. Journey-Speed. Glasgow. Journey -Speed. 









































a's i 1871 | 2exp. + 4 fast 6 avge. 362 Jlexp.+5fast| 6 av. 345% 

Coast , 
i 83 G5 Er OD) 5s EE Se. 39501 oe oe 9 » 38% 
eae ‘71 3 ip) 5 ? 8 > 36% 3 9 +5 ” 8 ” 35% 
feast "83 4 99 ae 5 3) 9 ” 383 4, 9 +5 ”) 9 9) 383 
1871 — lh 5) 36% z= 14 5 357 

Totals 

’83 | (includes Midland)|27 ,, 392 — Ion aoe 











From the above we see what an enormous improvement has 
been made in the service to Scotland. It will be noticed that there 
is a greater improvement in the Edinburgh service than in that to 
Glasgow, and also on the East Coast line than the West Coast. It 
is curious that in 1871 the service to Seotland was so much better 
than that from Scotland. 

The greatest improvement has been made in the day trains; 
taking those to Edinburgh, we find that by the Hast Coast route in 
1871 the 10.0 a.m. from King’s Cross took 10 hours 30 minutes, 
and the up train 10.20 from Edinburgh took 11 hours (this train 
was not express); whilst in 1883 both up and down trains took 
only 9 hours. 

On the West Coast route in 1871 the— 


10 am. down from Euston took I1 hours 10 minutes, Neither 
the 10.15 a.m. up from Edinburgh took 11 hours 15 minutes i express ; 


in 1883 the 10.0 am. down took 9 hours 50 minutes, and the 
10.0 a.m. up took 10 hours. 

By 1873 the East Coast had quickened to 9 hours 30 minutes 
both up and down, and the West Coast to 10 hours 25 minutes 
down, and 10 hours 15 minutes up. 

Having now examined the train service of all the lines which 
ran expresses, we may sum up the total results. 

We will first give the number of miles of line owned by each 
company which ran expresses, and also the number of miles of 
line on which those expresses ran; this latter amount will include 
joint lines, and also foreign lines over which any company ran its 
express trains. 

v2 
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TABLE III. 





Length of Line on which 


Length of Line Owned. Expresses Ran in 





Name of Company. 




















1871. &| 221888, j) SRE eyo AT eS8 eee 
North Western ........... 1,606% | 1,773 17 676% 612 6 
Great Northern............ 491 605 23 2658 2903 9 
Midland <issiistvnneee nes 848% | 1,260 48 311 7282 134 
Ge ues ae 1,7142 | 2,267 | 32 356% 462 29 
North Hastern ............ 1,308$ | 1,519 16 TES 3014 --8 
Caledonian tccssenmee 704 767 9 179% | 197% 10 
- South Eastern. ............ 3.46 “382 10 1203 131 9 
North British.......000 467 984, 28 1453 145% 
Brighton «...:<scsceaenresecs 3704 4353 17 1183 884 | —25 
South Western ............ 560% 796% 41 1714 1713 
MS. Recieve tog soc teasties 2543 290 14 72 1483 107 
G. &S. Ww. Ree A) pay ae 265 329 24 125 1154 —8 
ROUSE AAI .tereessecsercaivers: 136 153 12 78 98 25 | 
Great Hastern  ............ 448% 907 ei 1064 3143 197 
2,953% | 3,8054 — 
Less joint lines counted twice wuss: 133 137 } — 
2594.0 3,668 24°79 








This table shows that. as a rule but a small portion of each 
company’s system is utilised for express trains; and also that 
generally speaking the express running now is done on nearly the 
same lines as in 1871. 

The Great Hastern stands highest in increase of length of line 
over which its expresses run. This is chiefly due to the opening of 
the line to Doncaster, and that now there are expresses to Norwich 
and Harwich, whereas formerly there were no expresses beyond 
Cambridge and Colchester. 





; 
: 
: 
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The Midland takes second place, owing to the opening of the 
Settle and Carlisle, Marple and Liverpool, and Kettering and 
Nottingham lines, and also to its now running expresses from 
Bristol to Derby, Sheffield to York, and Milford to Hull, and also 
over the Staveley and Eckington line. 

The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln stands third, and owes 
its large increase to the opening of the Cheshire lines to Liverpool. 

After these companies there is a great drop, and we come to the 
Great Western, which has extended its expresses from Shrewsbury 
to Birkenhead, and from Swindon to Cardiff. 

The Chatham and Dover now runs expresses from Faversham 
to Westgate. 

The Caledonian has put on expresses between Dundee and 
Perth, and the South Hastern between Canterbury and Ramsgate. 

The only new express service on the Great Northern is from 
Grantham to Lincoln. 

On the North Western no new service has been inaugurated, 
but the 6 per cent. increase is due to the opening of the North- 
ampton loop, and by some of the Manchester trains using the 
North Stafford line from Colwich to Stone. The very small 
increase on these two last mentioned lines makes the very large 
increase in their service all the more creditable to them, and shows 
that their efforts have been to increase the accommodation to the 
towns they already served, and not so much to enlarge the sphere 
of their action. 

Of the remaining lines the South Western and North British 
have remained stationary ; the others all show a decrease. 

That on the Glasgow and South Western is due to their 
Carlisle and Glasgow expresses running over the new direct line 
from Kilmarnock to Glasgow, instead of by the older and longer 
line vid Paisley. 

The North Eastern have no expresses between Leeds and York, 
which formerly they had. 

The Brighton Company: has extended its expresses from Lewes 
to Eastbourne, but on the other hand it has now no expresses to 
Portsmouth. 

We will next give the number and mileage of expresses run by 
each company, and also their speed for 1871 and 1888, and the 
increases in all three, arranging the companies according to the 
length of their express mileage in 1871. 
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The foregoing table shows in a few figures the enormous 
development of the express service on our railways in the last 
twelve years. 

The number of distinct expresses has increased 62°8 per cent., 
and their mileage 80 per cent.; while the length of line on which 
they are run has only increased 24°7 per cent. Both the average 
journey-speed and the running-average have increased 4 miles per 
hour; while the size and weight of the trains have enormously 
increased, probably some 30 to 50 per cent. as Mr. Foxwell says. 

It will be seen that as regards amount of express mileage the 
order of the several companies has changed a good deal. 

The North Western still keeps its place at the head of the list ; 
the Great Northern and Midland have changed places, owing to 
great increase in length of the latter line; the Great Eastern has 
jumped from the bottom to the fourth place, and the Sheffield line 
has gone up in the world considerably. 

Arranging the companies according to their running-speeds in 
1871 and 1883 we have :— 


























TABLE V. 
Running-Average. Order. 
Name of Company. =a ae > aes 
1871. 1883. 1871. 1883. 
Great Northern «23 ......¢yisser.s.- 42 462 E I 
SR VCH MS OST ODTI aco) waenmarstsogncabecss 414 46% 2 2 
Chatham & Dover’ ..........0..0+ 414 438 3 10 
MPPIORTUOTES vaxscrcssseccdh is ebscetesvoccasoude 41 413 4 I 3 
PRE HE TRINGLN | sp ta tocates. 9 dgneat dokooseac= tes 40-2 45 5 3 
PS OUN INABEOET 525.2: nc0cndse sen ovtete 403 41¢ 6 he) 
Nort Westerna 4 <1... ..-cszcesnepaes: 40% 4335 7 6 
Bont 3 Sn: ho Rh ott ac A 40 445} 8 5 
DEORE AE ASLEL TE tacct., ss sa toracessens skates 39 434 9 9 
Great TH Bes Seab Cuadecune: asbndaterse 38555 434 10 8 
RPL OPLONIAII A a ccacsntacpenasiecsios} essen: 38,5 423 11 Ti 
NEES Gene aoe, Mecsas cassioises sich on 384 443 12 4 
eke SRW eA en 37% 43% 13 4 
North, British ©... <s:jatrewnet es 3655 41 14 14 
AVOVA GON sitetitevecsneets 404, 44% — — 





It will be seen that most of the companies have made substan- 
tial increases in their speed, though their order has changed a 
great deal. Only one company, the Brighton, has not increased its 
speed, and this is undoubtedly due to the present very crowded 
state of the line between London and Croydon, which renders 
high speed ‘on it almost impossible. All the great companies have 
increased by more than the average amount, except the North 
Western. 
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The South Eastern and Chatham lines do not show a very 
large increase, but it should be remembered that their continental 
expresses (which form the bulk of their express service) were very 
yvood in 1871. 

‘We will next give the average number of express journeys 
made on each mile of line on which expresses are run, which 
will show which company gives the greatest average service on a 
given, line :— 


Tasie VI. 





Average Number of Express Journeys on 
each Mile. 
Name of Railway. 


























1871. 1883. Increase. 
| North Western ............ : 10°9, 17-0 61 
| Midland Be eicrcscthocoe: FO°2 iat 1'9 
Great Northern ............ 13°2 23°4 10°2 
53 UASDODN men aca 1°5 9°6 8'1 
ye Western csce seats. 8°2 5°6 —2'6 
North Eastern ............ 2 70 1°8 
IWant cl Sys, eeeseipaui te A tee 8°2 15°6 74 
Caledonian ......4...0.....3.. 6°7 5°8 —0o'9 
GS BOVE | Base AO 80 4°0 
IN orthepripiehwen,..ac 6°0 56 PE Ole 
Brighton 4 2...%..acctte ees 57 13°1 74 
South Eastern | ............ 7°8 71 = OTe 
ya WV GBbOIN Gab sce: 3°8 52 1°4 
Chatham and Dover .... 6°0 70 1‘0 
AVETATO Sib...c00.pences 6°95 10°15 3°2 


The portion of line on which the greatest number of express 
journeys was made in— 


1871. L.and N. W., Euston and Rugby, 27 journeys. 
83. 39 ”? 5 I 3? 
°83. Cheshire Lines, Warrington and Liverpool, 51. 


The Great Northern shows not only the greatest number of 
journeys per mile in 1871, but also the greatest improvement ; it is 
however ashort line, and has no long arms extending into compara- 
tively thinly populated districts, like the North Western has from 
Chester to Holyhead, and Preston to: Carlisle, or the Midland from 
Skipton to Carlisle. The M. S. and L. owes its large increase to 
the opening of the Cheshire lines. 

The enormous increase on the line from London to Rueee 
is very noticeable. 
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TaBLE VII.—Long Runs. 
ete Pisce 
Name : 
of Company. | Num- Ep : Running-| Mile- m- ser Running- a 
ber. tone Average. | age. om Average. Total. nen 
Miles. Miles. 

North Western| 56 60 41 13,360 4 25526 45 
G. Northern....| 19 662 443 11,268 4 be =| 2,348] 185 
Midland _....... 20 563 423 11,135 — 33 32 | 445397) 2395 
South Eastern | 10 68 40% | 680 —13 15 115 17 
Great Western] 11 52 AT? | 572 4 2 rie baie 
South - 11 46 40 506 IZ 4.3 109 21 
North Eastern| 8 574 39-2, | 460 —1¢ 47, 660| 143 
Brighton ........ ii 40 A428 | 280 53 3. TOP ae 238 
Caledonian ....) 5 rf 403 | 2 M 5 43 52 201 3 
North British 4 445 38; | 178] 16 27 aan oe Log 
Chatham ......... 3 54 42. | 162 9 2545 342 [> 29% 
Great Eastern i Lp 41 51 5% I} | PZEu2,570 
M.S. & L. Nit} — — — 483 43% 390| — 
Ge Be. Wer vod os 35 — — - 58% 443 468} — 

otal num. 155 | 57% 42 |8,927] 251 re BH) 14,625, 163 















































From this table it will be seen that the average length of these 
long runs has remained about the same, but the number has 
increased 162 per cent., the mileage 163 per cent., and the 
running-average 3? miles per hour. 

The increase on the Midland is especially worthy of notice, 
that of the North Western is not so great as on some other lines, 
but in 1871 it had a very large number, more than one-third 
of the whole, amounting to 37 per cent. of the total long run 
mileage. 

In 1871 thelong runs formed 37°7 per cent. of the total express 
mileage ; and in 1883 they formed 55:6 per cent. of it. 

The average journey-speed has increased 10°7 per cent., whilst 
the running-average has only increased g‘9 per cent. These facts 
considered together show that part of the increase in jJourney-speed 
in 1883 has been attained by the trains making fewer stoppages. 
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TABLE VIII.—Fastest Runs. 





1871. 1883. 


Name of Railway. 
Running- | Increase 



































Between Distance. Average. | in Speed. 
Great Western........ Paddington and Swindon ....| 774 534 None 
idl: an Ser Kentish Town and Bedford 48 472 34 
Great Northern ....| King’s Cross and Peterboro’ 764 47 4 
Chatham. .....5.0..5..:- Herne Hill and Dover ........ a4 46% None 
North Western........ Rugby and Stafford ................ 50% 45% L 
South Eastern ........ Cannon Street and Dover .... 743 45 None 
Brighton 25. hscsere, Croydon and Brighton ........ 40 446 25 
South Western........ Basingstoke and Vauxhall ....| 464 433 3 
North Easteyrn........ York to Darlington ................ 444 42-5, 45 
Caledonian ............ Carlisle and Carstairs ............ 934 42 42 
Great Eastern ........ Bishopsgate and Colchester Bit 41 48 
Fastest over Steep Gradients. 

Midlanh us. ..cceccnae Kentish Town and Leicester 97% 452 It 
Caledonian ............ Carlisle and Carstairs ............ 732 42 64 
Midland.’ <....2.ateer Derby to Woodley ........... ee ea. 41 §. 2$ 
North Western........ Carlisle and Carnforth ........ 62% 403 32 

» spritish [o2.5s.. Aj Hawick. _............ 45% 39 3 


Note.—The last column shows the increase of speed of the fastest run in 
1883, but this run is not necessarily over the same ground as the fastest run in 
1871, except in the cases of the fastest runs over steep gradients, where the run 
is over the same ground in both years. 





In the latter part of the above table the increase on the 
Caledonian should be noticed. 


TaBLE I1X.—Longest Runs in 1871. 











Name of Line. Between Distance. 

Miles 

Midland iq cis rarescetcemerceera Kentish Town and Leicester............ 97% 
North Western .........0.s00++ Preston, and, Carlisle © ...:.....:...cssscveeee go 

5p ney Racetecenee Geer Chester and Holyhead  ...........s0008 843 

yy aac ee Bustoniand, Bughoy saincscssccssvatrsnoofdseee 822 

North Eastern  ...........:000000 York and Neweastle _ ............ssesssscsse. 80+ 

Great Western ........cccccscscees Paddington and Swindon ............... aah 

ig» NGSrthern dices. ate: King’s Cross and Peterborough........ 9764 

North “Western ).. .y2.i- scnsisveyveey Rugby and Crewe | ......<.snsereseveasers 754 

South Hastert’ ..sc.:s0.n-00sa% Cannon Street and Dover .............6+ 744 
Chathanit S e.icccssessssrsaesrs dette! Hertre’ Hiri -and Dover~ iit icserssenece> | ah 


Caledonian: s x, jor vsevessecvocdote Carlisle and Carstairs .......,..:.ce1+cse 934 
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TasBLe X.—Towns best supplied with Expresses in 1871. 





Number of Express Journeys per Day. 











Distance. Between 
1871. 1883. 
82 Rugby and London ................ 27 50 
1863—203 Manchester.) geo 0 e.is.teneres. 26 42 
1813—199 Stockport eee erp eee 26 35 
(26$—12a7%- | Nottinghany 4, scwcd 21 36 
158 Crewe * 50 ear ae 20 34 
464 Peterborough 5. © wisseaccseges 20 29 
1583—162 Sheffield oD Be enero. 19 33 
105% Grantham vetbene tae 19 EG 
aa3--129%) | Birmingham... ...m..0-.-0- 18 2 
994 Leicester ee SR ee ae ¥7 26 
1853—198 Leeds A MRS PRR is 16 28 
193—2113 | Bradford yn Micaela tek 15 22 
156 Doncasterng: * yy.) 9 ikecegeeeeves- 15 27 
49% Bedford ee) hea 14, 17 
188 York Pe he pth: 11 2.0 
1283 Derby spun, (ah were 10 23 
sa% Liverpool and Manchester .... dy iy 





Taste XI.—Quickest Time between London and Important Towns during Summer. 























1871. 1883. 
Miles. im Journey- Dareae Increase Company. 
ime. in urney- 
Speed. Time. Speed. 3 
u LS Se ee pean 
en | tM. H. M. 

5404 | Aberdeen .......... d. | 15 40 342 — 650 Z N.WesternandCaln. 

472 | Basingstoke ........ Me - Sy 423 - 4 2% South Western 
yp Ge a rr ; 2 ¥3 48 — _ Great be 

49% | Bedford... hed Sh fag) PS. 8 | 5h |-Midlanad 
28 GP RVO WICK fe ss c00..c8 * 8 20 404 — 42 32 G.N. and N.E. 
2284 | Birkenhead ........ up| 7 - 324 1 52 | 124 Great Western 
113 | Birmingham ........ - 2 57 3853, | — 22 5% pee 7 
1294 eh haa OED ; 2 55 44, | — 18 3455 reat es 
115% | Bournemouth d 3 50 307, | -— 41 65 South 2 
BS OES PONE | hier n, ved - 4 45 4035 | — 30 4# Great Northern 
209% hi hia Miler : y 39% | — « 35 ae ee 

ROL} brienton. ...4 0.0.4 - 4055 4 - x .B. and S§.C. 
11 84 PILISUOUS "ssia sens vssdosk both| 2 36 4 5h mae — Great Western 
Ros Pbuxtorr 2.02. 83...02 up | 4 67 323%, | -— 52 73; | Midland 

55 | Cambridge d 1 30 363 - 15 4-8, | Great Eastern 

58 as eee both} 1 30 384 - 15 8% » Northern 

68 | Canterbury ........ d 1 46 388 - 8 2h South Eastern 

ACG go sgeientag ileal peleee Steere ; t 31 40x55] - 8 32 Lon.Chat,and Dover 
170$ Cardiff voc. up 4 58 342 ~ 37 5 Great Western 
2994 ee snug Wea th ro Nei a 3810 = 33 3 4 ge ae 

34 BUNBIN “....cc00 i ~ 40% —= =— on.Chat.and Dover 
1224 | Cheltenham ..,,.... 5, 8 30 35 ~ 15 24 Great Western 
179 | Chester ........ eee | +) 4 18 4145] - 8 154, | North “ 
213 eR met 18 “FO 343 1 20 gi Great __,, 
152% | Chesterfield ........ both| 8 35 423 ~ 17 33 Midland 
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Miles. 


514 
94 
158 
S325 
128% 
156 
742 
78 
3.30 
4714 
454 


3925 
4004 


1713 
194 
Baar 


403% 
4394 
1053 
114 
19y% 
683 


263% 
188% 
197 
5942 
684 
2304 
106 
1855 
196 
994 
1304 
1933 
170 
203 
189 
189 
734 
2385 
2854 
120 
2684 
1583 
1 


1133 
127% 
1265 
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TasLe XI Contd.—Quickest Time between London and Important Towns. 








Up or 
Down 
Colchester ............ d. 
Coventry ...... Fava utp 
OPO WO faccisvsasavebooses d 
Darlington............ i 
Dorb yA .cceceesistevene both 
Doncaster ............ d. 
BIG VOU Saas chaccsstinae, x 
AE Ee ee e 
Dublintgcy ee cose x 
BURL CO,, seccessteercon “4 
Murai: vauscteuee as 
Eastbourne ....... Re 
A Oe bel ounged s Seeeereeee “ 
Bae Sessteveace a 
LD Der cA RIES cubis Be 
SUS OCC? oe ee * 
isk Maer both 
Falmouth ............ d. 
Folkestone............ both 
Glasgow ......-c.ssse0 d. 
EM eke ote ee . 
Grantham ............ A 
Gloucester ........ re 
Pi aliiax Vcc eee ‘5 
Harwith...,chc0.cen08 - 
Hastings ............ both 
Holyhead. ............ d. 
Huddersfield......... both 
RATTLE ss: AOS Se oa up 
Inverness ............ d. 
Ips wieh ste. §..0..2 ¥ 
Lancaster .......... 3 
Leamington ........ up 
Leeds: SivsenMieinteote d. 
9b J ome tei me both 
Leicester .........6 d 
Lincoliiee.teences a 
Liverpool: .....:....2. 4, 
Macclesfield ........ 
Manchester ........ up 
a ea ae 
RE ae aa ¥ 
Margate or. u 


P 
Middlesborough = d. 


Milford Haven.... ,, 
Newark ........ Piihauss + 
Newcastle .......... - 
Newport fs3..:.6000 up 


Northampton .... d. 
Norwich. ai8-4.c0e, 











1871. 

ss Journey- 
pa Speed. 
H. M. | 

Lis LBs ee 

2 80] 373 
3 50 414 
6 3 3854 
3 10 40355 
3 38 43 

1 39 45 

1 45 | 443 
11 30 2.83 
13 25 3K F 
6 45| 373% 
1 55 3470 
9 55 39% 
10 88] 375 
a al 344 
4 15 | 40% 
4 15] 454 
9 30 32355 
200. = 345 
10 42 37z0 
11 40 3945 
2 26} 433% 
oe 38 

5 10 3855 
2 15 7 302 
1 42 36 

6 35 40 

5 a 3775 
18 20 38 

1 524 36% 
ER oS 383 
225 gas, 
4 28) 412% 
4 56] 40+ 
2 14)  43%¥5 
3 25 3845 
So iS 3845 
a 30S 4376 
5 5 39%5 
4 55} 382 
DES 378 
7 ae 37 

6 30 3655 
8 40 323% 
2 48 43 

6 35 4075 
4 32) 358 
1 45 384 
3 35 31F 
3. 5 41545 
38 5 41 




















1883. 
Decrease | oe Company. 
in in urney- 
Time Speed 
H. M. 
- 5 35 Great Eastern 
—- 26) 7% | North Western 
- 20 33 ” 
— 44 5vs «6C|d GN. and N.E. 
- 7 4 Midland 
— 25 53 Great Northern 
— — South Eastern 
— — Lon.Chat.and Dover 
— — North Western 
Ay 85 38 N.W. and Caledn. 
- 46 45% | G.N. and N.E. 
— 20 74, | L.B. and 8.C. 
— 55 4 East Coast 
- 43 238 | West ,, 
- 23 8 Great Eastern 
- 12 2 South Western 
- 1 — Great es 
1 a y ” ” 
= rds 5 South Eastern 
- 42 25 West Coast 
1) 3 East ,, 
mee 22 rt, Great Northern 
ts 1k » Western 
- 25} 344 » Northern 
= coo 82 »  Hastern 
- 6 13 South a3 
— — . | North Western 
i. 25 3455 G.N. and M.S. & a ire 
—- 20 2%, G.N. and N.E. 
1 25 23 | W.Coast & Highland 
12°) 44 Great Eastern 
- 20 25 North Western 
- 12 4 Great a 
- 28 44 » Northern 
— 26 5+ | Midland 
ay a 315 ” 
- 20 Ga Great Northern 
- 30 4;3; | North Western 
“aD 33 ” 
- 35 ea G.N. and M.S. & L. 
- 25 33 North Western 
— 26 4 Midland 
- 15 5 Lon.Chat.and Dover 
— 46 4°, | G.N. and N.E. 
- 40 22 Great Western 
- 12 3 » Northern 
- 28 332; | G. N. and N. E, 
- 28 33 Great Western 
—- 23 9F North fi 
- 31 54 Great Eastern 
- 17 4a » Northern 
- 30 4 Midland 
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1834 
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666 
216 


rit | 
220 


175 


182+ 


168 
24.43 


695 4 


194 
141 
120 
£215 
1244 
188 


have hardly been alluded to, these are :— 
Ist. The greatly increased weight of the “ express ” 








Up or 
Down 
Apa lint (eeee eee up 
PeNZaNCe ....3...000 d 
| Pe ges Serene erie Ay 
eae er 
Peterborough pee 
PT MOU Ase up 
Portsmouth .::3..3: m 
EEPOEL OM os epncecennsoaee d. 
Ramsgate ............ up 
» (fromL.B.) d. 
Reading ys 2..saieoes * 
AVOUL ONG TS .rspcsenences 3 
PRED Yi wcan sates covecen KA 
Salisbury ........... A 
SGATBOLO i it..2cbe up | 
ree (es 1 ia SS oat Sir. 
EE Aa * 
Shrewsbury istsis up 
ser both 
Skipton Mestetenacrs fe d. 
Southampton .... ,, 
SCRIrORG .s.0-h4.2,0009 a 
SLOCEDOLE «..2...000-- A 
ino sees: up 
Be. Aes: $i 
Stroome Ferry .... d 
SWANSEA .:........000000 up 
Swindon ove... both: 
OPQUIA Ys ccvdrssucsverse up | 
Wakefield ............ d. 
Warrington ........ bp 
Weymouth .......... rae 
WW BEG DY gorsce sdoces ate u 
Helmsdale............ 3 
FOES Wick ati. ae 
NY VPA TID satiate Santee d. 
Rec rernectitcn up 
Worcester .........0: both 
PCARTTLO Gh ARTItiie d. 
EY COV eee tas sercas he ‘ 
DG) ea a Oh: 
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Taste XI Contd.—Quickest Time between London and Important Towns. 





Company. 








| Great Western 


ING oaterdk and Caln. 
G.N.,N.E.,and N.B. 


| Great Northern 


» Western 
South 55 
North Z5 
Lon.Chat.and Dover 
South Eastern 
Great Western 

» Northern 
North Western 


| South . 


G.N. and N.E. 
» and M.S. & L. 

Midland 

North Western 
Great i? 
Midland 

South Western 
North ‘3 
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G.N.and M.S. & L. 
W.Coast & Highland 
Great Western 
Great Western 


be) 

5, Northern 
North Western 
Great os 
G.N. and N.E. 
W.Coast & Highland 


| North Western 


Great Western 
39 bh 

» Eastern 

South Western 

Great Northern 





We have now given the principal statistics of the Hnglish 
express trains of 1871, and compared them in the most important 
points with those of 1883. But there are several points which 


trains. The 


weight has probably increased some 50 to 60 per cent., as stated 


by Mr. Foxwell. 


Part of this increase is no doubt due to the 
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ordinary increase of traffic, but by far the greater part must be 
due to the introduction of third class passengers into express 
trains. Experience has shown that the larger the facilities which 
are offered to this class of passengers, the greater becomes the 
traffic. 

It is no doubt difficult to estimate the exact increase in the 
weight of trains, but as an example we would draw attention to 
some statistics given by Mr. Findlay, general manager of the London 
and North Western Railway, in 1875 (vide “‘ Minutes, Proceedings of 
‘“‘ Institution of Civil Engineers,” vol. xl, part 3). This gentleman 
states that the weight of the 5 p.m. express from Huston which 
was 149 tons in 1863, increased to 174 tons in 1866, to 201 tons in 
1869, and to 257 tons in 1872; and no doubt this increase has gone 
on, though at perhaps not such a rapid rate, as now the tendency 
is to increase the number of trains, rather than to increase their 
size and weight. 

2nd. The greatly increased punctuality. 

3rd. The much greater immunity from accidents, and lastly 
the great improvements which have been made in the rolling stock, 
and in appliances for working the line, continuous brakes, block 
telegraph, interlocking of points and signals, &c. 

As regards punctuality it is not very easy to obtain statistics, 
but there is no doubt that it is more nearly attained now than it 
was twelve years ago. 

Altogether it will be seen that the improvement effected in the 
last twelve years is very great. On some lines it is more, and on 
others less, but in every case it is considerable. It will be seen 
from the tables of express service that generally towns at which 
there is competition have benefited more than those where there is 
none, unless they happen to lie on a main line to places at which 
there is competition. This improvement will no doubt go on. The 
number of trains will increase, and so will their average speed, but 
there are indications that the maximum practical speed has on 
some lines almost been reached. Some margin must be left. 
Trains will, with every care, occasionally start a minute or two late; 
they may be stopped and delayed at signals and junctions; and 

‘high winds and slippery rails will affect their speed; and hence it 
is necessary to allow some margin of time to cover these contin- 
gencies ; otherwise punctuality, which is as desirable as high speed, 
would be the exception and not the rule, as it should be. 

It does not seem possible to decrease the length of time of 
stoppages; as the traffic increases, and there are more persons 
travelling, it naturally takes a longer time to get them and their 
luggage in and out of the trains. 

Although the speed of the quickest trains at present may not 
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be very greatly increased, still the others may gradually approach 
their standard, and thus the average speed throughout the country 
be raised by a very considerable amount. At present the average 
speed is 412 miles per hour, and the Great Western Exeter trains 
have a speed of 45% miles per hour; so that an increase of speed of 
at least 4 miles per hour might, if found necessary, be made, 
without the locomotives having to run any faster than they do on 
some lines at present; probably, however, owing to the very hilly 
nature of parts of our country, this will not be the case; but the 
average may very likely be raised in time“to some 434 miles per 
hour. ‘The difficulties of increasing the speed however become 
greater as the traffic increases, and the trains become heavier and 
the lines more crowded. 

Many other points might have been compared between our past 
and present train service, but enough has been given to show that 
we have every reason to feel satisfied that the control of our 
national highways has not been placed in incompetent hands, and 
that it is quite unnecessary for us to consider the question of the 
acquisition of the railways by the State as long as we are as well 
served as we are now, and as long as the same energy is displayed 
in their management as has been the case up to the present time. 

In conclusion, the writer would wish to express the great 
obligations he is under to Mr. Foxwell, both for his kind permission 
to use his figures, and also for his valuable help and advice on 
many points. 
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Discussion on LigzUTENANT WILLOCK’S PAPER. 


Mr. R. Pricz WitniaMs said he would in the first place beg to 
thank the author for his exceedingly interesting and valuable paper. 
It was impossible to over estimate the amount of time and labour 
he must have devoted to its preparation. He could not help 
thinking, however, that the problem of determining the increase of 
the speed of express trains in the eventful period dealt with by the 
author, was of a rather more complex character than that involved 
in the mere record of the difference in the rate of speed. In point 
of fact, during the twelve years 1871-83 a complete revolution 
had occurred in railway travelling, which had been brought about 
mainly by the conveyance of third class passengers by express 
trains : a course initiated by the Midland Company in 1872, and 
which was very quickly followed by all the other railway com- 
panies north of the Thames. The effect of this was not only to 
require longer and heavier trains, and a more powerful class of 
engines, but the vast increase in the number of third class 
passengers necessitated in many cases a complete rearrangement 
of the train service, and dividing the train into two portions. It 
was this large increase in the number of third class passengers, 
coupled with the depletion which followed in the already scant 
number of passengers in the second class carriages, which 
undoubtedly led to the abolition of second class carriages by 
the Midland Company. Strange to say, the company which has 
so far benefited most by this remarkable change in railway 
policy, is the London and North Western Railway. For instance, 
as will be seen from a reference to the following table, the number of 
third class passengers on that line, which in 1871 only amounted 
to 5,800,000, has increased to 45,556,000 in 1882,* an increase 
of 685 per cent.; the third class receipts in the meantime having 
increased from 334,000. to 2,166,000/., an increase of 547 per cent. 
The number of first and second class passengers have decreased in 
the period referred to 9'92 per cent. and 40°28 per cent. respec- 
tively; the gross receipts in the case of the second class having 
remained almost stationary. One chief element affecting the 
speed of express trains is the difficulty of working the slow and 
fast traffic on the same line of rails, as illustrated by the train 
service diagram of the Great Northern Railway which he had 
placed upon the walls. From this it would be seen that in some 
cases aS many as seven passenger, goods, and mineral trains had to 
be shunted at stations, or passed on to relief lines between 
Peterborough and London, to make way for the express trains. 
The red lines on the diagram indicated the passenger trains; the 
blue, the goods; and the black, the coal trains; but such was the 


* See Table I in Appendix to Discussion, kindly furnished by Mr. R. Price 
Williams. 
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perfection to which the working of the block system had now 
reached, that the large and mixed traffic on that railway was 
carried on without the slightest risk of accident. He thought the 
author had not sufficiently taken into account the growth of the 
goods and mineral traffic in the period in question, which had 
been very great, much larger in fact than in the case of the 
passenger traffic, and that this had a material effect in retarding 
the increase of the speed of the express passenger trains; for 
instance, while the increase in the passenger receipts in the 
course of these twelve years has been 26 per cent., that of the 
goods and minerals had been as much as 43 per cent., and the 
increase in the tonnage nearly 67 per cent. 


Passenger Traffic. 






































Increase. 
£ perenbaou 
ASS a a Gross receipts... { Bone al 
meant: oe 
Goods and Mineral Traffic. 
Tonnage. Increase. Gross Receipts. ) Increase. 
£ bk Per cnt. eke are 4: Per ent. 
BSS 2. artncandss 35,351,924 _ 6,229,278 — 
Oe ee 21,175,602 —_ 4,362,515 — 
14,176,302 66°94 1,866,763 A a ae 





This explained to some extent the reason why the increase in 
the speed of the London and North Western express trains had 
not been so conspicuous as in the cases of some of the other rail- 
ways mentioned by the author. The traffic on this, the premier 
line, was so enormous, and the growth, both of passenger and goods 
traffic, in the period referred to had been so large, that although 
the company had now four lines of way to Rugby, three to 
Nuneaton, and four lines from Stratford to Crewe, it was almost 
impossible to increase the speed of the express passenger trains to 
any great extent. He considered that when the company had four 
lines of way from London to Crewe, one main cause of the difficulty 
in quickening the speed of the express trains would be removed. 
He had heard Mr. Webb, the company’s locomotive engineer, say, 
if he only could calculate upon having a clear road between 
London and Manchester, he would engage to do the distance in 
half the time now taken by their quickest trains. Another 
important matter affecting the increase of the speed of express 
trains, and to which the author has drawn attention, was the effect 
of the gradients. In order to afford some idea of the large and 
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- instantaneous effect of the inexorable law of gravity in reducing or 
accelerating the ‘speed of trains, he had placed upon the walls a 
speed diagram, showing the speed of some of the London and 
North Western passenger trains between Crewe and Preston; on 
this section there were a series of 1 in 100 gradients, over what 
was generally known as the’‘‘Coppul Bank.” The lower earth 
coloured line on the diagram represented ‘a section of the line, and 
in order that' the outline of the speed might: compare symmetrically 
with that of the gradient, he had, as ‘would be seen, inverted the 
ordinates representing‘ the speeds; the red coloured line above the 
gradient section-showed the:speed of the “‘ Down Scotch Express ” 
between Crewe and Preston, the “Flying Scotchman,” as it was 
called; and that immediately below it represented the up Scotch 
express between Preston and Crewe; ‘the blue coloured outline 
showing the speed of stopping trains. The effect in the reduction 
of the speed of the Scotch express up the I in 100 gradients at 
Coppul was very marked, the reduction in the speed in the short 
distance of one mile being from 55 to 35 miles an hour. Similarly 
the effect of the accelerating force of gravity was also very 
discernible on the descending gradients; and it would not fail to be 
noticed how rarely a speed of 60 miles an hour was maintained, 
except at the bottom ‘of: descending gradients and on the level. 
He should mention that the speed of these trains had been taken by 
himself and an assistant°at each quarter mile post with a chrono- 
graph, and it would be observed that although that speed had 
been attained on several portions of the line, yet owing to the 
effect of these gradients, the occasional slackening of speed at 
junctions (notably on one portion of the line, where renewals of 
way were proceeding), the average speed of this, the quickest train 
of the London and North Western Railway, only averaged 55 miles 
an hour. On the other hand, during the period dealt with in the 
paper, a variety of causes had materially contributed to increase 
the speed of express trains, and amongst these might be mentioned 
the introduction of continuous breaks, the general adoption of 
which on all express trains had been such as to enable them to be 
stopped in about one-sixth of the time that would have been 
possible with the ordinary engine and guard’s breaks. How 
instantaneously these breaks acted would be clearly seen from a 
reference to the remarkable outline of the speed of the stopping 
trains between Preston and Crewe, as shown on the diagram. 
The great improvement which had been made in the permanent 
way through the introduction of a much better and more durable 
class of material, viz., Bessemer steel rails, had also largely 
contributed to the acceleration of the speed of the trains, inasmuch 
as the trains were not now subject to the constant slackenings of 
speed due to the renewals of the way; the average life of a steel 
rail was about ten times that of an iron one, and all the main lines - 
are now laid with this splendid material. The adoption of steel 
for locomotive boilers, which allow of much higher working 
pressure being obtained, has also tended to operate in the same 
direction, and it was due to Mr. Webb, whom he was glad to see 
present on this occasion, to say that it was he who first had the 
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courage to adopt it, when other people were inclined to disbelieve 
in the new material; and now he believed steel had entirely 
replaced iron in the construction of locomotive boilers on the 
London and North Western Railway, and other companies were 
beginning to follow Mr. Webb’s example. 


Mr. HE. M. M. Jounstonz, of Dublin, having made a few 
remarks, 


Mr. Grorce Finpuay said it appeared to him that the con- 
clusions that had been drawn with regard to third class traffic 
were not altogether borne out by the actual circumstances of the 
case, because although prior to 1871 third class passengers were 
not generally carried by express trains, yet they were to a great 
extent by fast trains; and his view was that on the whole the 
change produced by the Midland Company had not been a com- 
mercial success, nor had it led to any great increase of third. class 
passengers for long distances. In. London, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
and Manchester, the tendency of the- population had been to find 
an outlet within a radius of 15 or 20 miles; but to a third class 
passenger a journey between Liverpool and London, or between 
Scotland and England, meant one of necessity, involving consider- 
able expense, which would not voluntarily be incurred. His view 
was that there had been a great development of short third class 
passengers, but not of long distance traffic. One of the most 
important points that railway managers and directors had to deal 
with at the present time was the enormous increase in the weight 
of trains, and the speed which had been brought about by com- 
petition. He had no hesitation in saying that if the express traffic 
of the country was managed upon, commercial principles, it would 
be totally unnecessary to run such frequent trains between London 
and Manchester. No doubt the public now had greater facilities 
for getting from one point to another; but, as a matter of fact, the 
profit from the passenger traffic of the country had not increased 
as might have been expected, considering the large amount of 
accommodation that had been given. The increased weight of the 
trains had also arisen from the spirit of competition. Lavatory 
and saloon carriages were now run, and the paying load of these 
trains had proceeded in inverse ratio according to the speed and 
accommodation given. Increased traction power was required to 
drag these enormous trains at a speed of 40 to 50 miles an hour, 
and he believed greater punctuality had been observed, but not 
without an enormous expenditure. As far as the London and 
North Western were concerned, they had practically duplicated 
the line between London and Crewe. The remark in the paper 
as to the non-acceleration of the service between London and 
- Holyhead pointed to this, that the principal trains between these 
places were the Irish mails, which were run at a given speed under 
a contract which terminated a year ago. By the new contract the 
speed was to be increased to 46; miles an hour, and the directors 
were now considering with the Post Office the question of a similar 
acceleration of speed by the limited mails between London and 
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Carlisle. In 1864 the limited mail train, exclusive of the engine, 
measured 204 ft. 6in. in length, and consisted of two brake vans, 
two post office vans, and four carriages. In 1874 the length was 
increased, by the conversion of four-wheeled vehicles to six-wheeled, 
to 249 It. 61 in., the number of vehicles being the same as in 1864; 

but in 1884 the length had increased to 463 ft., and there were 
thirteen vehicles instead of eight. The average length of each 
carriage in 1864 was 25 ft. 6fin.; in 1874 it was 31 ft. 2}in.; and 
in 1884 it was 35 ft. 72in. In 1864 the total weight of the train 
was 54 tons 19 ewt. I qr.; in 1874 it was 75 tons 3 cwt. 3 qrs.; and 
in 1854 it was 155 tons 18 cwt. and 2 qrs. It would readily be 
seen what an enormous power was necessary to drag such a train 
through the country at a speed of 40 or 41 miles an hour, and to 
maintain punctuality. One point in regard to the profitable work- 
ing of the traffic had not been alluded to. When the Midland 
determined to carry third class passengers by all trains, they did 
away with second class carriages, and reduced the fares for first 
class from an average of 2d. a mile to 13d. The result had been 
that between 1874 and 1882 the London and North Western, who 
had to follow to a certain extent, had an increase of 33 million | 
passenger train miles run per annum, and the cost of working 
these trains was hardly covered by the increased earnings, so that 
an enormous amount of work had been done for the public for 
‘practically no return. During the same period, the Great Western, 
which was in an exceptional position with regard to a great part of 
their system, ran an additional passenger mileage of 4,800,000 miles, 
and earned about 3s. 10d. per train mile. Although it was not equal 
to their average earning, yet they made a considerable profit upon 
their passenger business. The increased passenger train mileage 
of the Midland was 5,277,000 miles, and they earned an additional 
increase of only 343,000/.; so that whatever the Midland might 
have done for the public, there could be no doubt that commercially 
it had not been a success, as they had only earned on their increased 
mileage 1s. gd. per train mile, a sum which would little more than 
cover the actual locomotive, carriage, and wagon expenses. The 
fact therefore was that during the eight years from 1874 to 1882, 
both the Midland and the London and North Western had been 
doing an enormous amount of increased work for the public without 
any profit as far as they themselves were concerned. That was 
borne out by a comparison of the average earnings per train mile 
of the same companies. ‘Taking the half-year ending December, 
1883, and comparing with the same period in 1871, it appeared, so 
far as the London and North Western were concerned, that whilst 
in 1871 the average earning per passenger train mile was 5s. 27¢d., 

in 1883 it was 4s. 53d. The earning on the Midland in 1871 was 
48. Id. per train mile, but in 1883 “it was only 3s. 6¢d.; whilst in 
the same period the Great Western fell from 58. 3d. to 58. id. He 
therefore considered that if the express passenger traffic had been 
worked upon commercial principles, the large amount of extra 
mileage would never have been run; and he had no hesitation in 
saying that although for three or four months in the summer the 
Scotch traffic taxed all the energies of the three great lines between 
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England and Scotland, yet in winter one service would be quite 
sufficient to carry all the passengers. Railway companies were 
unpopular; but if ever the time came when the State took over 
the railways of the kingdom, the public would find that the 
Government would not give such facilities as arose from the com- 
petition between the different companies. 


Mr. F. W. Wess said that as locomotive engineer of the London 
and North Western, he had had to contend with constantly 
increasing weights of trains, especially during the last decade. In 
January last he told Mr. Findlay that he must either run two 
engines with the limited mail or have the load reduced, the trair 
at that time, exclusive of the locomotive, passengers, parcels and 
mails, weighing 168 tons. One carriage was taken off, so that the 
speed was still maintained with one engine. If two engines were 
run it would mean in wages over 400/. to the company per year for 
that train alone. The London and North Western was favourably 
situated with regard to gradients as compared with some other 
companies, and that had enabled him up to the present time to work 
with lighter engines, his heaviest express engines not weighing 
more than 36 tons, exclusive of the tender. He believed that the 
London and North Western was the only great company which 
adopted the method of picking up water at full speed without 
having to stop, but instead of this, some companies were running 
with tenders carrying 3,500 gallons of water. The tenders with 
the heaviest trains on the London and North Western only carried 
1,800 gallons, but now with that quantity and with the present 
weight of some of the trains they were come to their limit, and he 
had been trying to meet the case by making the water and the fuel 
gofurther. He had twenty compound engines now running, doing 
the express service between Crewe and London, and between 
London and Holyhead, and for the heavy night trains he was 
building still iarger engines. He was enabled to do that on the 
compound principle in a way that would not be possible with the 
ordinary type of engine. In the ordinary construction he was tied 
down by the length of the coupling rods, but in the componnd engine, 
as one pair of wheels was driven by steam from the boiler, and the 
other pair by the exhaust steam from the first pair of cylinders, he 
needed no coupling rods, and was able to place the wheels further 
apart, and so get in a larger firebox. Last year the engines on the 
London and North Western ran over 45 million miles, which was 
about equal to a mile and a half every second of time, or go miles a 
minute, or round the world every 4; hours. He had also calcu- 
lated that every hour throughout the year 14 cwt. of steel 
disappeared off the rails on the London and North Western system. 
With regard to the amount of fuel required to do the work, he 
found that in the early days of the Liverpool and Manchester line, 
1 lb. of fuel per ton per mile was consumed for a speed of 15 miles 
an hour; but taking the present speed of 45 miles an hour, with 
trains of over 200 tons weight, the compound engine consumed 
from London to Carlisle 29 lbs. a mile, so that some progress has 
been made between that time and the present in economising the 
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fuel, and consequently the amount of water required to do a certain 
amount of work. 


Mr. HE. Foxwett said he agreed with Mr. Findlay that 
probably not one-half or even one-quarter as much improvement 
would have taken place had the railways been under Government 
control. There were now 42 expresses per day between London 
and Manchester, run by three competing companies, and it was 
unlikely that there would have been more than one-third of that 
number under Government management; while in all probability 
the speed would have been less, the carriages not so comfortable, 
and the fares not so low. And though such frequent opportunities 
for quick transit were a very great benefit to the country, yet the 
mere speed by itself was not the whole advantage ; for in order to 
attain high speeds the workmanship of the engines and carriages, 
and the permanent way, must be attended to more thoroughly, and 
all the industries associated with railway work must be kept up to 
the highest pitch of excellence. He thought time might be saved 
in two details, the putting in of lamps, and the putting in of 
luggage. Large numbers of passengers could get into a train in 
less than one minute, as was proved in the case of the Under- 
ground Railways, but luggage took four or five minutes. Some 
improvement was therefore possible in the way in which luggage 
was stored on the platforms, and the vans might be divided into 
compartments, and the luggage got ready for the coming stations. 
Perhaps the lamps might be deposited by some overhead apparatus, 
and so a great deal of time be saved. 


Mr. James Mowatt, taking with Lieutenant Willock and 
Mr. Foxwell the standpoint that a good express service implied a 
high standard of efficiency, said that in 1871, the year for which 
the speeds of the South Hastern continental trains were given, 
the Franco-German war had just ceased, and the train service 
between London and Paris had to emerge out of a transition state, 
not affording a good standard of comparison. But before the 
Franco-German war the mail used to run between Dover and 
London, over the crowded joint lines and junctions between 
Redhill'and London,.doing the entire distance of 88 miles in two 
hours, or 44 miles‘an hour, only one mile an hour slower than the 
45 miles an hour of to-day. Again, he recollected that so long 
as 1862, the year of the London Exhibition, the journey between 
London and Paris: was made in 9g} hours, though round by 
Redhill, thirteen miles longer than by the present Sevenoaks 
route, besides halting at Redhill or Tunbridge, with poorer 
steamers and harbours, and an omnibus transit through Boulogne. 
And there were two day tidal trains, and one before and one 
after breakfast, instead of one as at present. Query, ought credit 
to be taken for improvement? As the third class question had 
been introduced, he once heard a gentleman of Bristol say at a 
Great Western meeting, “‘ You make a great mistake in dividing 
mankind into three classes, there are only two—people who can 
pay, and people who cannot; these latter will incline to the 
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cheapest way.” They form the great mass of mankind. Why 
not then take a good omnibus class and rate as the standard, with 
such other classes as circumstances required P_ As to the Midland 
Railway and its supposed innovation of two classes: only; there 
was no inherent necessity for three. Tuill.a comparatively recent 
date, there were many trains with only two first and second, or 
first and third, or again, first and second with: long distance 
third class passengers travelling in the second class. carriages; 
in other words, the same carriage, but with different tariffs 
for local and through passengers. Government, with its want 
of elasticity, managing the railways would be a mistake; not 
even the evils of reckless competition would be outweighed by a 
Government doing, as would be likely, not what was wanted, but 
what it fancied ought to be wanted. In India Government had 
trains run right through all night long in some parts, regardless of 
its not paying, and being contrary to the known habits of the 
people. As to the lighting of trains alluded to, electricity may 
obviate this, and save both time: and money:.in the Pullman 
trains between London:and Brighton the whole traiax was in a 
moment lit up only: just while going through the tunnels, 


The PRESIDENT, in. proposing a vote of thanks to Lieutenant 
Willock for the very able paper he had read, said he: was sure 
that the Society was much indebted to the author for the labour 
which he had spent uponithe: paper, and also to Mr. Foxwell, who 
first took up the subject. The Society, and through the Society, 
the public, had been placed in possession of a great amount of 
information as to the improvement in the means of communi- 
cation during the last twelve or thirteen years. One result of 
bringing such a novel subject before the Society had been that 
comparatively few of the members who usually took part in 
the discussions had been prepared to speak upon it. They had to 
accept the conclusions of Mr. Willock and Mr. Foxwell, without 
being in a position to criticise them. One or two gentlemen such 
as Mr. Price Williams and Mr. Findlay, who were experts in the 
matter, were quite competent to discuss it; but the greater 
number must confess that they were not acquainted with the 
subject of the speed of express trains. Still, so far as they could 
judge from the arrangement of the paper, it was really a most 
excellent contribution to statistical study, and he was quite 
sure from the method which had been followed, and the care 
exercised, that the facts were to be depended upon, and the 
conclusions to be trusted. The discussion also had given them a 
great amount of information as to the improved means of railway 
communication during the last twelve years ; and Mr. Findlay and 
Mr. Webb were especially to be thanked. He did not propose to 
thank Mr. Price Williams in the same special way, because the. 
members of the Society were well acquainted with him, and knew 
the services he had rendered. He did not intend to dwell upon, 
the subject under discussion, but only to say one word in recogni- 
tion of the fact that the railway companies of this country had 
done a great deal in a short period to improve the means. of 
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‘communication. There could be no donbt that this improvement 
was a great civilising influence. The trade of the country, and 
its education (using the word in its larger sense), had both 
benefited by it, and the improvement had in fact been so great 
that the England of twelve or thirteen years ago could hardly be 
recognised as the England of the present time. The services 
which railway managers and chiefs had rendered to the country 
were so great, that they ought to be fully recognised in all 
discussions on the subject. Whatever complaints were made from 
time to time, with more or less justice, by different classes, it must 
at least be acknowledged that in the matter of express service an 
enormous improvement had taken place, and he believed that no 
other country in the world derived such advantage from its 
‘railway system as this country, in the way of accommodation to 
the public. 


Sir R. W. Rawson said, if Mr. Findlay and Mr. Webb would 
give to the Council the tables from which they quoted, they would 
form a very valuable appendix to the paper.* 


Lieutenant Winuock, in reply, thanked the Society for the very 
kind way in which the paper had been received. With regard to 
Mr. Price Williams’s remarks, that he had said but little about the 
complete arrangements of traffic, &c., which affected the speed of 
trains, he had only attempted to deal with the parts of the subject 
that an outsider could obtain knowledge of; the other points could 
only be properly treated by a person who had a practical knowledge 
of the working of railways. With regard to the conveyance of 
third class passengers by fast trains, he had looked at an old 
‘‘ Bradshaw ” of 1871, and he noticed that they were carried by more 
fast trains on the northern than on the southern and western 
lines. He thought it would be a very bad thing indeed for the 
country if all the railways were managed by one body. ‘The Paris 
and Lyons Railway had a monopoly from Paris and Marseilles, 
and they only ran two good trains during the day, both for first 
class passengers only, and even these were not really fast trains 
according to our ideas, as their journey-speeds were only about 36 
‘miles per hour. Third class passengers took about twenty-two 
hours on the road, the speed being under 25 miles per hour. He 
could scarcely agree with Mr. Foxwell that all stoppages could be 
reduced to one minute, for passengers needed refreshment. 


* Mr. Findlay in accordance with this suggestion has kindly furnished the 


Tables II and ILI in the appendix to this discussion, and the accompanying 
Diagram, 
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Appendia to Discussion. 


[ June, 


TaBLe [1.—Passenger Train Mileage and Earnings per Train Mile on 
London and North Western, Midland, and Great Western Railways from 
1871 to 1883, the Results in each case up to the end of 1882 being based 
upon the adjusted Figures shown in the Statements of Accounts of the 


respective Companies published in subsequent Half Years. 


Railway. 





London & N.Western—| 
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Passenger. 


Half-Year ending 30th June. 


Train Mileage. 


6,213,654 
6,640,852 
6,866,227 
7,045,587 
7,207,701 
7,413,254 
7,798,489 
7,830,086 
7;766,157 
8,002,673 
8,308,331 
8,598,244 
8,969,727 


3,662,160 
3,600,321 
3,334,205 
3,423,539 
3,707,026 
4,136,421 
4,486,079 
4,563,111 
4,680,828 
5,291,322 
6,022,486 
6,159,417 
6,258,604 


3,980,935 
4,141,162 
4,374,420 
4,388,589 
4,556,120 
6,068,762 
6,028,350 
6,240,485 
6,200,715 
6,487,360 
5,434,756 
6,661,723 
6,881,768 
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' Train Mileage. 


| 6,657,675 
7.120.140 


7,414,981 
7,416,706 
7,721,634 
8,045,701 


8,224,436 


8,315,277 
8,321,025 
8,700,221 
9,058,191 
9,389,561 
9,796,002 


3,783,642 
3,605,936 
3,609,373 
3,775,170 
4,148,494, 
4,721,613 
4,869,910 
5,057,065 
5,352,130 
6,290,723 


_ 6,567,845 


6,638,928 
6,846,796 


4,143,212 
4,408,118 
4,454,349 
4,647,916 
4,797,727 
6,090,137 
6,152,772 
6,431,682 
6,384,180 
6,715,039 
6,988,102 
7,123,721 
7,416,389 
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Half-Year ending 31st December. 


Earnings per 
Mi 


ile. 


* Great Western absorbed Bristol and Exeter, South Devon, and other lines. 
+ Great Western half-yearly accounts which had previously been made up 
to January and July, now made up to June and December. 
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A Sratisticaa Revirw of Canapa, including its CONFEDERATED 
Provinces. By Cornevius WatrorD, F.LA., F.S.S., Barrister- 


at-Law. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 20th May, 1884. RosBert Lawsoy, Esq., 
a Vice-President, in the Chair. ] 
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1.— Introduction. 


Our colonial possessions, as constituting essential parts of the 
British Empire, ever demand the interest of thoughtful men. 
An increasing importance has, in my opinion, attached to them 
since they became endowed with the privilege of self-government. 
In learning the art of governing themselves they will make some 
mistakes ; but they will discover and that speedily, how to remedy 
these. It is impossible to believe that any body of business men, 
having the advantage of history and example to guide them, shall 
long remain in ignorance of what is best suited to their interests. 
That course they will pursue, and ought to pursue, in spite of all 
obstacles and all prejudices to the contrary. 

Canada, as being one of our earliest (as it is by far our largest) 
colonial possessions—colonial in the strict sense of the term; and 
as being peopled mainly with an English speaking race, chiefly 
emigrants from our own shores, and their direct descendants— 
has a preponderating claim to our consideration. Its constituent 
provinces have quite recently been confederated and bound by 
common interests, and they constitute a dominion of vast magni- 
tude, destined to become the home of millions of the British 
race. 
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This last fact alone should develope a never ending interest 
in Canadian affairs; but this is not all, Canada is at this moment 
engaged in an enterprise which has a most important bearing 
not only upon her own internal development, but perchance upon 
the destinies of the British Empire. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway for the first time opens up to settlement millions of 
acres, | might almost say millions of square miles, of land suitable 
for settlement, as being within the isothermal line, and therefore 


‘suited to grain growing and agricultural enterprise generally. 


And it also for the first time opens up a direct route, entirely 
under the protection of the British Flag, to India, Australia, and 
the Hast generally. The value of this prospectively it is not easy 
to overrate. Its importance may indeed become imminent at 
any moment. A little more oblivious blundering, and the transit 
through Egypt interrupted, then the true value of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway becomes apparent toall. Its eastern depdt at a 
port never closed (Halifax, with its commodious harbour); its 
western exit, protected by Vancouver’s Island, and the Pacific 
Ocean is placed at our command; and thereby India, the Australian 
colonies, and all else that we hold of value there are brought 
within the range of rapid and uninterrupted communication. 
This is surely a consummation devoutly to be wished. Canada 
from this point of view becomes the centre of our United Empire: 
the base of operations offensive and defensive if ever, unfor- 
tunately, occasion shall arise. But I will not dwell upon the war 
aspect of the case. The peace prospect presented by this opening up 
of a Canadian Pacific Railway is equally grand. Here (in Canada) 
is an outlet for all who are willing to toil, and shrink not from 


_ the hardships of colonial life : or feel that these are fully compen- 


sated forin the political freedom gained. Here may be raised food 
necessary to supply, at a most moderate price, all the under-fed 
millions (if such there be) in this country. Here too the “land 
‘‘ question”? may be tested in all its bearings, either without the 
attraction of confiscation, or with it, if the Indian races at present 
in possession of the soil are to be regarded as its rightful owners. 
Problems of co-operation may also be tested without interference 
with vested interests. In this extended settlement of Canada— 
now for the first time rendered possible—there is then much to 
interest us all. 

Some of the last suggested problems will necessarily take several 
generations to solve. The interest in these is rather in the future 
than the present. But are there no problems of present interest 
waiting solution? Is there nota great problem in national finance 
arising out of the fact that the Dominion Government has expended 
in connection with its north-western territories since 1868-69, 
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nearly g millions sterling ($44,952,190); and has received in 
respect of the same less than 2 millions sterling ($9,342,188) ? 
May it not be fairly asked is this policy of speculating on the 
future a wise one? Towards answering this question, one pregnant 
fact may be noted. In 1870 the receipts in the Post Office depart- 
ment of the north-west were $4,455; while in the financial year 
1882-83, they had increased to $132,239. Then is there not the 
greater, because the more immediate, problem of protection versus 
free trade ? 

I have not indeed shaped this paper upon controversial lines. 
I have preferred here to proceed upon a solid foundation of facts 
rather than enter upon the shifting expedients of party strife. 
What is required in the case of a country making great and sudden 
departures from established usages is a sort of datum line of fact, 
which all may agree to adopt as a base for future comparison. The 
main purpose of the present paper is to furnish in concentrated 
form statistics concerning all the leading industries of Canada, as 
they admittedly were up to and including the year 1879; and then 
in comparison with these, subsequent returns may be adduced, and 
deductions drawn therefrom as occasion may demand. It will be 
remembered that I adopted a precisely similar course regarding 
the United States some twenty years. since, during the civil war 
there, in two papers read before this Society, and printed in its 
Journal.* The statistics there presented have been used as 
standpoints of comparison in that country and in this ever 
since. 

It does not require any great’ political sagacity to discover that 
the real problem which Canadian statesmen have before them for 
practical solution is a twofold one. Will the opening up of the 
Great North-West induce a settlement of the territories, and 
an exchange of commodities, sufficiently rapid and sufficiently 
extended, to defray the annual charge upon the capital expended 
for the purpose? And will the population so settled be able and 
willing to consume the manufactured commodities of the Dominion 
in such a ratio as to prevent over-production, and the consequent 
financial and social disruption which follow upon such an event? 
The facts contained in the present paper will assuredly be too 
limited in point of time to enable any accurate deductions to be 
drawn at present on either of these heads; but they will not be 
without their use if they afford indications and forewarnings on 
points so vital to the national interests. 

The following seems a convenient order in which to treat the 
data I have brought together :— 


* « Recent Financial and Taxation Statistics of the United States,” vol. xxvi, 
pp. 154—66 and 281—95. 


ans 5 
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‘1T.— Fisheries. 


The fisheries have played a prominent part in the history of 
Canada. When the supposed discovery of gold by the early 


voyagers had proved a delusion, and the region of Labrador seemed 


likely to be abandoned to its former desolation, the real discovery 
was made that there was a wealth in its waters greater, or more 
lasting, than any which had been associated with its shores. Those 
who are familiar with the history of Newfoundland (not yet indeed 
one of the confederated provinces), know how its fisheries developed 
in the sixteenth century; how the fishing fleets of the catholic 
countries of Europe congregated in its waters. The observances 
of religion in the matter of ‘fish diet led directly to the develop- 
ment of trade, and so to the settlement of the country, for it is 
more than doubtful if France would have clung so tenaciously to 
Canada but for this question of its fisheries, and perhaps also its 
furs. 

In more recent times the fisheries have constituted a bone of 
serious contention with the United States. I am not going to 
speak of the subject in a controversial spirit. The differences 
heretofore have been adjusted in the only spirit which becomes 
great and enlightened nations, viz., by treaty. There was awarded 
to Canada, under the Washington Treaty of 1872, as the value of 
the rights of free fishing during the ten years prospective currency 
of that treaty no less a sum than 54 millions of dollars; fixing the 
annual rental at $500,000, or 100,000/. per annum.* 

But not only do the seas which surround the eastern provinces 
abound with fish, these are equally abundant in the great lakes 
and the majestic rivers of the Dominion—furnishing a source of food 
supply of the utmost value, and as will be seen also an element of 
large commercial gain. In British Columbia too the fishery is 
growing into an important industry. 

I meet with no very early returns of the products of the Canadian 
fisheries; probably from the obvious difficulty of procuring exact 
data as to an article carried away direct to other countries in the 
vessels by which they were taken. In 1871 their produce as an 
item of trade was given at 74 million dollars, while the quantity 
used for domestic supply was estimated at the further value of 
$600,000. The entire proceeds hence reached 8 million dollars, 
while the capital embarked therein was stated to be 15 million 


* Where dollars are reduced to sterling in this paper, 5 are taken as equivalent 
to 12. unless otherwise stated. But I have generally retained the dollar currency, 
as being more convenient for future comparison. Where the dollars had been con- 
verted into sterling by the authorities quoted from, I have not re-converted into 
dollars: not being certain of the rate of conversion employed. 
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dollars, and the number of persons employed about 87,000. There 
was also a yield of 678,844 gallons of fish oil. These figures were 
an increase upon the previous year. 

We will now review the details of the yield of 1882 :— 


COGS. hese ener coe eres eet quintals 1,130,771 
Haddock, hake, and pollock _.... % 192,539 
Perit on 22..202-7.ercunonctenacabocteentanvess brls. 574,503 
Clas pare un FF .cccisssenerateene create - 28,856 
Macketel sc. icssian.scenamnemernrte i 248,031 
Mardines 65. t tts veces tees 3 2.55384 
Halibut :::... Rha Ag es LAMA te Deke aes sj 2,799 
MALMIGM,,..:Fea aot betes nt tae eae 3 93,897 
ACL. Sctosiattis.s teenies Mt oeae as 10,385 
Hele .rh,. grits. hlceeo tele eee ee eake se 3 8,012 
Whitefish (from the lakes) ........ F, 48,781 
Trout. Sieh. .ee eee ees eee : a 64,324 
Other fish t.c es. oe 170,052 
Canned lobsters 2.2202... a8 ltrs. 11,983,648 
Lobsters 5.:.,.. 2870 22.. ce ee ees brls. 189,127 
Higshfoil -125ite7.. Lee ean gals. 870,328 


The total value of the produetion of the fisheries (1882) was 
$16,824,092, being an increase over that of the preceding year of 
1,006,929/., exclusive of the catch in Manitoba and the north-west 
territories, of which there are no returns. The Province of Nova 
Scotia came first with a production valued at $7,131,416, the next 
in order, though at a considerable distance, being New Brunswick 
with a production valued at $3,192,338. Quebec, Prince Edward 
Island, and British Columbia followed in order, each with a 
production the value of which was somewhat under $2,000,000. 
It is estimated that fish to the value of $4,885,000 was consumed 
by the Indian population alone. Fish was exported to the value 
of $7,697,608, of which all but $15,529 was made up of fish 
produced in Canada. The United States received the largest 
share of the exports, the value being $2,454,323, though Great 
Britain was not far behind with a value of $2,130,232. The next 
largest consumers were the British West Indies, which took fish — 
to the value of $1,188,819. The total value of fish imported into 
Canada in 1882 was $1,231,917, and upwards of half this quantity 
came from the United States. An increased product from the 
Province of British Columbia is reported; the total number of 
cases of canned salmon produced there amounted to 255,061, and 
upwards of 5,000 barrels of salted salmon were also packed there. 
The demand is rapidly increasing for this latter kind of fish, and 
the British Columbia inspector considers that there is a broad field 
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open in connection with this industry for steady fishermen of 
moderate means. 

The ships employed in the trade in 1882 were 1,147; the men 
on board the same 8,440. The boats 30,427, and the men on board 
these 43,621; the shoremen directly employed in the trade 7,992. 
The number of fathoms of nets was 3,150,259, and there were 
3,868 fascines. Here the men directly employed seem to be only 
60,053, against 87,000 in 1871. The latter was probably an 
estimate, and may have included the hands engaged in building 
the boats, &c., employed. 

It is obvious that the fisheries must have largely aided in the 
development of shipbuilding, not only of the vessels employed in 
the catching, but also of those engaged in the carrying. 

It is necessary to bear prominently in mind that the figures 
here given do not include the important fishing and seal trade of 
the Province of Newfoundland—wherein the fishery interests of 
Canada originated. 


IlI.—Fur Trade. 


During the last century and early in the present this was a 
great industry. It was largely monopolised by the ‘‘ Hudson Bay 
“Company” (chartered by Charles II in 1670), and later by the 
rival ‘ North Western Company,” founded in 1783.* The agents 
of these competing companies established trading stations and 
reared forts in many inhospitable regions. They cultivated the 
habits of barter with the native tribes, and otherwise prepared for 
the advent of the ‘‘settler.” But with the settlement of the 
country and the expansion of agriculture, the domain of the wild 
animal was curtailed. The furs secured by the Indians were, 
during the French occupation, brought down to the annual fairs at 
Montreal and there disposed of. Later they found an outlet, in the 
summer months, by way of James’s Bay (south of Hudson’s Bay) 
through Hudson’s Straits, by the company’s ships. There is a 
proposal to utilise this route for emigration and commercial 
purposes. By means of the Canadian Pacific and the Intercolonial 
Railways, the fur trade from the North-West may find increased 
facilities. In 1871 the furs exported from Canada were valued at 
91,633,501. 

In 1881 the value of furs was stated at $987,555, to which the 
unsettled territory contributed $428,177; the Province of Quebec 
$163,310; British Columbia $153,442; and the Province of Ontario 
$129,578; Manitoba $80,452; Nova Scotia $17,177; New Bruns- 
wick $13,895; Prince Edward Island $1,524. 


* These two Companies were amalgamated in 1821. 
VOL. XLYII. PART II. Y 
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The export of furs for the year ending 30th June, 1883, 
amounted in value to $1,098,904, viz., from Ontario $260,641 ; 
Quebec $218,272; Nova Scotia $45,891; New Brunswick $4,226 ; 
Manitoba $378,426; British Columbia $191,448. 

T have already mentioned that the fur trade of Canada was 
regarded as of importance by France. The author Labontau said: 
“Te Canadas ne subsiste que par le grand commerce des 


“« pelletries,”” 
TV.— Lumber Trade. 


The production of timber in the Dominion has been for many 
years, and still is, very great. At the close of the first quarter of 
the present century it was ascertained that the capital embarked 
in the business at Quebec amounted to 1,125,000l. sterling. This 
sum had been expended in saw mills, timber ponds, and other 
needful appliances.. Now saw mills prevail on every stream in 
Hastern Canada, and are rapidly finding their way westwards. 
It is estimated that there are fully 1,000,000 square miles of 
timber lands remaining to be reduced. The export of timber in 
1874 reached the aggregate value of about 54 millions sterling; 
and of which about one-half found its way to Great Britain, 
about one-third to the United States, and the remainder to other 
European countries. British Columbia is now being rapidly 
opened up for this trade. Professor Davison has estimated 
tro millions of acres (or two-thirds of the whole province) are 
covered with timber suitable for commerce. That province in 
1880 produced 200 millions feet of prepared timber, of which three- 
fourths were sent to California, and the remaining one-fourth 
either used at home or sent to other countries.* 

The timber trade m its various ramifications is one of the most 
important industries of Canada. It affords employment to a large 
population, and more especially in the winter, when other occupa- 
tion is not available. In this sense it is of essential service to the 
poor. But in bad agricultural seasons many farmers find employ- 
ment in it. For ships it affords a never failing cargo. All the 
branches of timber industry, from felling and rafting, to sawing 
and shipping, fall under the designation of ‘ Lumbering.”’ 

The following are the details of the quantities of the different 
sorts of timber brought into the market, as returned for 1881, 
but presumably resulting from the season of 1880 :— 


* The Douglas fir or Oregon pine is the most valuable commercial tree. It 
frequently exceeds 8 feet in diameter above the ground, and rises to a height of 
from 200 to 300 feet, forming large and dark forests. The western hemlock and 
red cedar are the other important trees of the province, both of which, the latter 
especially, grow to a great size. 
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Square pine, white ..............00 cubic feet 40,729,047 
a TOO vvcssseecciased eserves “2 2,815,755 
Square oak: ..ccts~.dkiciceccee a a 5,670,894 
EL LOS ERG. eccetnyete cake ecuca ares iaee ee 4,653,575 
Bifely and maple, ..c.csescosseccssscuady Pe 4,414,795 
PRINT ee Aa Das “ 3,193,968 
Walnut black .0.....0éccccnscensees * 59,032 
55 BOLE science cs F5A,229 
Mickorys)..c.csmes tanlauas ‘ 387,619 
WA Hother timber ..nc..siccnnscasonsins es 49,956,958 
ime ogg, .ceaees aise wos Aaa No. 2.25324,407 
Otter logs sine cesceanasiabicdcciaaens 3 26,025,584 
Masts, spars, &C......:..:sc0scessesoes - 192,241 
PRGRVOS St. a et ese eas es M. 41,884 
Mint WOOO: «cess. aeeateccaieceaaryacatss cords 98,311 
Pam Dat ec csinivcsnnscnassovdseoncsroyeee a 400,418 
MiPEWOOGS i cee ew Raaineeesnodhas a 10,993,234 


All the provinces contributed in a greater or less degree to 
these totals; but Ontario contributed approximately one-half of 
the whole. 


V.—Landowners and Agricultural Holdings. 


It has been the peculiar feature of Canada, as of most newly 
settled countries, that those who settle become the owners of the 
soil. The first statistics I meet with on this point relating to the 
Dominion are in 1831, when there were 57,891 proprietors of 
real property, against 50,824 families engaged in agriculture. 
The number of farm servants employed was 7,602, indicating that 
the greater proportion of the agriculturalists were small farmers. 
The persons engaged in commerce were then returned as only 
25503: 

In 1881 the number of owners had increased to 588,973; the 
number of acres owned was 67,645,162; the number of houses 
712,440; Of warehouses and factories, &c., 110,170; barns and 
stables 860,895. The occupiers were 464,025; of these 403,491 
were owners, and 57,245 tenants ; while 3,289 were employés. 


The occupiers of 10 acres and under Were ........s000 75,286 
93 IE 4, 0 KO ACLES WEFE  siscersseee 935325 
” lu geern OO re 156,672 
a BOR 35) 2,00 ine) eee 102,243 
‘ OME ATCO VOR, cosets -sivy-Pumatar ean 36,499 


As to the condition of the lands— 


Acres. 


POE MUO CCU OG  wacgcscvthseonpsenontragalases stent aatbinses 455358,141 

BOR LHIDEUN CCl ocsereseoneescrantacsanterrntsurasiwrosetes 21,899,181 
MION-CrOPs Fit lh. aise de onibineaparsatetevedseoteeye 15,112,284 
USE POM Se GAS. «S380 UE ced. Hissaerant + 6,385,562 
Gardens:and orchards ......0 secrsreeeeeeres 401,335 


y2 
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Vi.— Agricultural Produce. 


The agricultural produce returned for 1881, but presumably 
the crop of 1880, was as follows :— 


BW heat, QCTES BOWL Se eeccescorassedecarsoncerdececepeuerarsemevanrares 2,366,554 
5) SABPTING yield is....-sscosvecsorscanesas wcseamnanects bshls. 12,102,817 

5g PA MVINGED. 5, Genseneg’-cdruensvesnteaotarerersaeees i 20,247,452 
Barley 5) deb ise suandpntendecoes aeartees eerateans . 16,844,868 
Oats tp Riad Svoseceuseuvicesebe cneesseemeneane + 40,493,131 
Rye 5) tWbashe se voanhicesemceeesanen Metendttoods 4 2,097,180 
Peas @nd Beans ,, sscge..ssncevsreamavorntpscerseennaers . 13,749,662 
Buckwheat b> We dpoasatactusneuessamekee weer eeeeeee : 4,901,147 
Corn {imaize) 4, siid.cisedcyorssnesnercesserecvermessers : 9,025,142 
Potdtoes, CLES. SOW’ 7.) -.xsseposeveosederaeescueneooveewe No. 464,289 
r, VIEL oi ccavcasionsecasndtinapetsnsscovesecercgntvets bshls. 55,268,227 
TTUrnips C9; © 220. csscbe-caavas uvbtesOueromorber maeenen eas + 39,059,094 
Other root crops, yield neicpteeneteere ee eens . 9,192,320 
Hay, acres Sawin’ "..2.20.ch.-oontoses apreonsctacs acotaeeee No. 4,458,349 
oy Syed SORA, AaB as reate Reread eae tons 5,055,810 
Grass and clover, seed yield .......s.sceceeeeees bshls. 324,317 
Flax :and jhomp ;,.2.:¢.0s0-pecestecsuasessarsge ete ners Ibs. 2,056,353 
39 SOC IRAN ES, ..cc serovars tetra senna creer ne bshls. 108,694 
TODACCO Serene Erste ee eastern scorn asta a eee ce lbs. 2,52 75902 
TODA irc cigedeen sonconctye sin iaclne ataathoeroueettncge cas cer ce “ 905,207 
EI PUits =A PDles years sessisonossceesacazeberecdesotivaseoncs Res bshls. 13,377,655 
CAPE DGS Pir cras sree tives hore ne caneter eterna Ibs. 3,896,508 

QED Or EPIL SUF essences ac asttonret tte peace 5 841,219 

MiaD lest Par Meese Ss. gdodicvaccctdeeeseapeprsonaadate «ae 4 20,556,049 
LOR BY ic; Cota remo h ass «diesy tp copes taane ean seneasad carters o 1,875,745 
BL Ome NGC. 6 PNILLEY has sreseosepereassensiepnseg tree oiecs 33 1m 10255455109 
Aa CIGOBO aoalessccotsintucpe ceo tcemenee tee A 3,184,996 


Under this head too are classed— 


Home-made cloth and flannel ..............csscssseeeees yds. 7,040,250 
4 DEY e) Wan eee canon cite bereits os A jy AgeO 3002 


VII.—Live Stock; Meat Supply. 


The live stock devoted to labour consisted in 1881 of 857,855 
horses, 201,503 colts and fillies, and 132,593 working oxen. 

The live animals constituting farming stock consisted of 
1,595,800 milch cows, 1,786,596 other horned cattle, 3,048,678 
sheep, and 1,207,619 swine. 

The animals killed or sold for food and for export during the 
year were 657,781 cattle, 1,496,465 sheep, 1,302,503 swine. Thus 
while there were two years’ consumption of sheep in hand, there 
was less than one year’s consumption of swine. 

The wool produced during the year was 11,300,736 lbs. 

The cattle export trade is becoming a growing one, as ‘the 
following figures show: 1882, horses exported 21,006, value 
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$2,358,887 (1875, exported 4,382, value $460,672); 1882, horned 
cattle exported 62,337, value $3,285,452 (1875, number 38,968, 
value $823,522, and much smaller in the three following years). 
1882, sheep, number 311,669, value $1,228,957; (1875, number 
242,438, value $637,561, much smaller in 1876); 1882, swine, 
number 3,263, value $10,875 (1875, number 16,779, value 
$152,252). 

The swine are now slaughtered and salted. before being 
exported. 

The total value of exported live stock in 1882 was: $6,884171 as 
against $2,074,007 in 1875. A considerable but decreasing 
number of cattle and live stock are imported every year for breeding 
purposes. 


The Live Stock Exports for the Year ending 30th June, 1883, were 








as follows. 
Number. Value. 
$ 
DL OPSGHR os ericcncenteceenes: 13,500 1,697,901 
Horned cattle............ 67,060 3,995,090 
SOCOM eperraca et uorosses 308,662 15302.279 
PO WATRO MR eet soczs cue 3,858 12,281 


VIIT.—Mineral Products. 


In Nova Scotia gold was discovered in 1861, and this led toa 
sudden influx of emigration; and again there is a note of recent 
discoveries in the eastern provinces, and at Quebec. In the former 
territories of the Hudson Bay Company it has long been under- 
stood that there are most extensive deposits of copper, waiting only 
facilities of conveyance for profitable working. But the region of 
future mineral wealth, far beyond all that has heretofore been 
realised, may be assumed to be in the Rocky Mountain section of 
British Columbia. The Canadian Pacific Railway will at am early 
period render these rich deposits available. 

But it is not alone in what are known as the precious metals 
that mineral wealth consists. Iron and coal are as essential to 
national development as gold. Petroleum has probably added 
nearly as much to the wealth of the United States during the last 
twenty years as all the gold and silver of Colorado and California. 
It was, if I remember rightly, in the Province of Ontario in 
1859-60 that petroleum was first discovered in quantities sufficient 
to pay for the working. Salt, again, is a commodity of vast 
importance in connection with the fish curing industry. While 
building stone and granite are essential to ornamental construction 
and the improvement of towns. In all these the Dominion abonnds, 
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The returns for 1882 embraced the following :— 


(Sci iti Ane teh inte sie Sok Ah Ras 5 ie ozs. 70,015 
ep ie poe gc Mae), See is th ean + 87,024 
COP PELIORG Gs Secctaeshe aor rmenne oper tons 8,177 
EP OR ¢pyye b =-GRe + eebalnaneaioes <-peeanes re 223,057 
PRUILCS. © Fie yaa <--cepeie aed ee ae 5 20,770 
WANG ANCSE: cc22.202--c8 vansequnvnt<cbecetonte Se 25449 
ONCE OTEB oy: veccecteecatectaste eae 5) 51924 
Gay ccnts sabuctevateenstetnoterens caer renee A 1,307,824 
Plum baeo Geraieciaecpeseseceeeaatee ee Tiss 28 
Gypswms bmp ic. hops. eae ee “ 183,076 
Phosphate of Lime ..)...-ti-0..000343 Ey 14,747 
BUGCA oy ote cceanilsgsinse epeontoacey sear cole Ibs. 16,076 
Petroleum, crade © ..2.chiscuccsocsess gals. 15,490,622 
Balt 2. usc... sccouses heme tone ecenansenieee brls. 472,074 
Grained marble ............:csseeseeeeses cubic ft. 40,126 
Building stone, for dressing ........ 5 8,141,227 
Rocking slates...cssssseresasonsanncionseae squares 10,536 


In contemplating these results the mind is carried back to the 
late Sir William Logan, and the geological museum he founded a 
generation since in Montreal. 


IX, 


The growth of the population of the Dominion has been, of 
recent years especially, most surprising—due largely of course to 
immigration. I propose briefly to review such shadows of the past 
as are available. In 1674 the population did not reach 8,000, 
including such of the Indians as had settled down with the ordinary 
population ; another estimate however gives to Lower Canada, two 
years later, 8,415. In 1708 the population was stated to be 15,000, 
and in 1713 25,000. In 1760 the population of Canada. was 
described as being 65,000, mostly inhabiting narrow strips of 
territory on the banks of the St. Lawrence, and chiefly occupied in 
agriculture. The population in 1776, at the period of the 
declaration of independence by the American Colonies, was 
probably less than 100,000; and it very speedily increased from 
that time. 

In 1811 the first census of the population of Upper Canada was 
taken. The number was returned at 77,000. The war with the 
United States at that period tended for a time to check the 
growth; but in 1823 it was returned by authentic enumeration 
at 151,097, and ten years later (1833) at 296,544—showing an 
increase of 145,447 in. the decade. In 1842 the population of 
Upper Canada was found to be 486,055, with 1,927,816 acres under 
cultivation; in 1852 it had increased to 952,000, with 3,620,851 acres 
under cultivation. Such was the unexampled progress of this 
largely Anglo Saxon community. 





Population. 
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As to Lower Canada no such statistics are available; but it 
may be stated generally that the progress was slow—certainly by 
comparison. 

We now reach a period when the population of the Dominion 
can be regarded as a whole; but it will be convenient to note the 
progress of the separate provinces :— 





: | ‘Rate 
Province. 1871. 1881. Increase. of Increase 


























per Cent. 
OSES Svar Pore Sera 1,191,516 1,359,027 167,511 | 14°6 
riario ms Sern 1,620,851 1,923,228 302,377 18°6 
EGR SCOULD, occagecocdsstssurees 387,800 440,572 52,772 | 13°6 
New Brunswick ............ 285,594 | 321,233 35,639 124 
Prince Edward Island... 94,021 | 108,891 14,870 15°8 
IDO ons sndhssens es -novcbnee 18,995 65,954 46,960 2.7°O 
British Columbia _........ 36,247 49,459 1:3,212 36°3 
The Territories ........... — 56,449 — — 
2 Yee ee eee 3,635,024 4,324,810 633,341 18°98 





The population of 1881 consisted of 2,188,854 males, and 
2,135,956 females. It was mainly composed of the following 
nationalities: French settlers 1,298;929;* English 881,301; Irish 
9573403; Scotch 699,863; German 255,319; Dutch 30,412; Indians 
108,457; African 21,344; the remainder composed of ‘small 
nationalities mostly from the north of Ewrope. 

In 1871 the Indians of various tribes resident in Canada were 
estimated at 85,000. In 1875 more exact returns had been 
obtained, and the number was given at 91,910, of whom 29,826 
were in the five older provinces; 33,520 were in British Columbia ; 
13,944 in Manitoba, under treaty; and there were about 10,000 
untreatied between Peace River and the United States Boundary. 
Of the population in the older provinces 7,099 were children, and 
of these 2,105 were attending school. At the census of 1881 the 
number of Indians in the Dominion was 108,547—of these 25,661 
were in British Columbia, and 56,239 in Manitoba and the North- 
West Territories. 

The Indians in the five older provinces owned real estate to 
the value of $7,633,708; owned invested capital to the extent of 
$2,844,972; and had personal effects estimated at $489,234. 

The following additional facts relating to the density of 
population and the proportion of the sexes, drawn from the census 
of 1881, have considerable interest :— 


* Viz., 1,073,820 in the province of Quebec, and the remaining 225,104 
scattered through the rest of the Dominion, 
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Persons Acres Acres of Females 
to Unoecupied Land to 
Square Mile. to a Person. to a Person. 100 Males. 

MORO COB e ccesncerschesansgose (OR 88°83 79°5 100°4 
RDTERIAO et See orn dcccscpeceset 18°93) 33°8 23'8 96°9 
ENGQVANSCOTR Sovccecssccccsesnce 21-0 20.2 181 99°7 
New Brunswick. ............ 11°38 54°1 42°2 95°97 
Prince Edward Island.... 51:0 12°5 2:2 98'9 
ENMEATALOD SS aadeecate- <0 soacceston 0°53 1,195.5 1,159°3 Re: 
British Columbia. _........ O44 4,4.56°9, 4,409°5 67°6 
The Territories ........... 0:02 30,219°3 30,213°7 100°7 
Averages for Dominion.. 1:24 13°56 503°0 — 





Amongst the social facts revealed by the census of 1881, were 
these: The married numbered 1,380,044; the widowed 1603305 
the unmarried 2,784,396, the larger portion of which would be 
children. ‘The proportions of the sexes, now seen by the last table 
to be so nearly equal, did not always present this feature. I have 
the returns only for Upper Canada. In 1821 the males were 
65,792, the females 56,795 ; in 1828, males 99,465, females 89,093 ; 
in 1830, males 451,081, females 100,386. 

Canada for the purpose of the census was divided into 192 
districts, and 2,139 sub-districts. 

The religious denominations of the people were (1881) reckoned 
as follows: Roman Catholics, 1,791,982; Presbyterians, 676,155 ; 
Adventists, 7,211; Baptists, 225,236; Free Will Baptists, 50,055 ; 
Mennonites, 21,234; Brethren, 8,831; Church of Hngland, 574,818; 
Congregationalists, 26,900; Disciples, 20,193; Episcopal (reformed), 
2,596; Jews, 2,393; Lutherans, 46,350; Methodists of all classes, 
742,981; Pagans, 4,478; Protestants, 6,519; Quakers, 6,533 ; 
Unitarians, 2,126; Universalists, 4,517; no religion, 2,634; other 
denominations, 14,269; not given, 86,769 ‘Total, 4,324,810. 
There is,no State church in the Dominion. 


X.—Immigration. 


There has been a continuous, as also a considerable emigration 
from the United Kingdom, as from various other parts of Hurope, 
to Canada. The history of this movement of the population it is 
impossible to trace with any degree of minuteness. In the first year 
after the peace with Great Britain and the United States, the 
number of emigrants into Canada was 1,250. In 1819, no less than 
12,907 landed in Quebec; in 1825. it was 8,741, while into the 
United States the same year the number was but 5.55t. In 1834 
the number of emigrants into Canada was 40,060, some 7,000 
greater than, into, the United States the same year. In 1847 the 
number was 89,562; in the following year but 27,939. In 185] it 
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was 47,056. In 1861, 12,707; 1871, 32,671; 1878, 10,697; 1880, 
24,997; 1881, 30,228; 1882, 44,850; 1883, 45,966. 

It requires to be stated that these figures only embrace the 
immigration by way of Quebec and the St. Lawrence. There are 
other points of ingress to Canadian territory, viz., by way of 
Halifax (Nova Scotia), St. John (New Brunswick), Portland 
(Maine) ; many points on the United States frontier, and by way 
of British Columbia. Taking all these sources into account, the 
Minister of Agriculture gives the total immigrants in the years 
named, viz., 1878, at 29,807; 1880, 38,505; 1881, 47,991; 1882, 
112,458; 1883, 133,624. 

The nationalities of the European immigrants into Canada 
constitutes a point of interest. For the last fotr years they have 
been as follows :— 




















1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
LNETSS CES Ve a a a eR 11,059 18,154 20,881 21,897 
| Ts ips 3 oe ee RE 3 3,183 3,785 8,195 12,095 
SEG TS NS oat Cana f Pekan nee 2,875 2,800 4.617 3,980 
RP OPIISTIGM a voc fcceou arenas. sete ns 307 530 1,024 1,434 
PCanMitayvianysy f....0) ......c.5-as-tede0 4,402 9,600 8,279 4,763 
French and Belgians ............... 27 104 50 306 
Powe aN OLAS FINE ce-ch ace ors stet cetera a 118 129 1,413 
BUSAN TIS i oon gecseneas iennvesiabgies ted. 70 22 270 56 
ECORI wpccnccnin cos npieabsnnct adel —- —_ — 22 
REN SMe etree a sab cece ove ue vlehoosie nes -— — 15375 — 
RECT! OPIS 5s ons scasysesesveseee3 3 45 30 ae 

















—__ — 


245997 30,158 | 44,850 45,966 





The number of emigrants from European countries naturally 
varies with the condition of home industries, and in some degree 
with other social and political causes. That all persons who are 
suited to the requirements of a country where labour affords the 
most ready road to competency, can find a steady demand for such 
labour, is a fact of significance. Many have gone, and still continue 
to go, who are not suited to colonial life; and this is a circum- 
stance which has led to much disappointment. 

On analysis of the returns for 1873, the heads of families 
emigrating to Canada consisted of :— i 





ES ATG EMME eceg tse rate okece sich anclnslicg ats ewcgroroe copes 1,470 
CLEC ER Ret note oda sync seceeerdios sa canarencosceneoess 6,202 
DEE ROBT a seit tee rariandessentvornestosancenaah ort 4,662, 
Clerkaang traders: O2C ALA alan 62 
erntaanions sient. this.. dos et ghedees 4 

MEO GAL ctesencades paca nc-aenaatce 15,403 





The proportions seem to be undergoing a change. Formerly 
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there were many more labourers, many fewer mechanics, and also 
more farmers. The class of persons for whom openings are pre- 
sented, may be ascertained with certainty by applying at the 
Canadian Emigration Office, Victoria Street, Westminster, and thus 
much disappointment prevented. 


XI.—Manufacturing Industries. 


While the natural products of the Dominion have been reviewed 
in some detail, it may be expected that I shall be equally explicit 
regarding its manufacturing industries; but this is impossible, for 
several reasons--chiefly that of space. That progress is being 
made in a greatly accelerated ratio is obvious to all who visit the 
great towns—more especially Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, and 
London. All I can attempt to do here is to produce a summary of 
ageregate results of a decade 1871-81; taking note that the present 
commercial policy of Canada was only adopted in 1879 :— 





1871. 1881. 
$ $ 
Amount of capital invested... 77,964,020 165,302,623 
Value of raw material used .............0c00088] 123,907,846 179,918,593 
Aggregate value of productions ............0 220.647.7993 309,676,068 
Number of persons employed*  .............0 187,942 254,935 
Ageregate wages paid oii... tiscecssscunceneee 40,851,009 59,429,002 
Average wages for each person... 217 233 


* The number of persons employed includes men, women, and children. It 
will be in the decade 1879-89 that the progress, whatever it may be, will be 
revealed in full force. 


XIT.—Shipbuilding ; Vessels Owned. 


Canada has now become the ‘fifth maritime nation,” that is 
to say its merchant fleet is only exceeded by four others nations. 
This is a striking fact, and is worthy of some elucidation. As 
early as 1723, shipbuilding was a branch of industry here. In 
that year six merchant ships and two men-of-war were built in 
this colony. In 1752 a 74-gun ship was built at Cape Diamond, 
(Quebec), but it was wrecked in the launching. In 1810 no less 
than twenty-six vessels, having an aggregate of 5,836 tous, were 
built in the provinces. In 1812, thirty-seven vessels were built at 
Quebec. But in 1820 only seven were built. In 1825 there were 
built sixty-one vessels, with an aggregate capacity of 22,636 tons; 
in 1830 but nine vessels, with 3,250 tons’ capacity, were built. 
These fluctuations were occasioned by many and sometimes 
combined circumstances, such as peace and war, the restrictions 
or otherwise of the shipping acts. ( 


~~ 
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In 1853 the trade revived, and there were built at Quebec alone 
forty-eight ships, tonnage 49,000 tons, value 500,000/., being an 
increase during the year of twenty-two ships, and in value 340,000. 

The development of the fisheries in the eastern provinces has, 
in recent years especially, given great stimulus to shipbuilding ; 
but on the other hand the increasing use of iron ships has diverted 
this industry to some extent. 

I have not been able to meet with reliable returns of the 
vessels owned by the various Canadian provinces in the earlier 
half of the present century. | 

In 1878 the shipping and tonnage registered in each of the 
provinces of the Dominion was as follows :— 





Vessels. | Tons. 

PMC OUR sige ot) ison, cae, ete eee 3,003 553,368 
PEW OPUS WICK «.nc.55.cceceadoosssceste ae 1,142 3355965 
STUGDOCME ee cee eee 1,976 248,349 
CALA eer ee ies ce Pale p cs eek Mite te bd 958 1355440 
Prince: Edward: [sland xc sescssecsccanncpcasgacssess, 322 54,250 
British Columbia and Manitoba .........cee0000 68 5,643 

TEN Ve On pr et oe 7,469 Ie 3350s 





In 1881 the number of seagoing sailing vessels owned in the 
Dominion was 3,909, having an aggregate tonnage of 860,450 tons, 
the average size or capacity being 220 tons. The number of steam 
vessels owned was 721, with an aggregate tonnage of 200,023 
tons, giving an average capacity of 277 tons. Of barges and such 
other craft there were 1,782, with an aggregate tonnage of 96,468 
tons, presenting an average capacity of 54 tons. Hence the total 
of vessels owned was 6,412 (being less than in 1878), with an 
ageregate tonnage of 1,156,941 tons, being also less than in 1878. 


XIII.— Canals. 


The necessity for canals in Canada was a very early one. It 
was only by their means, in consequence of the frequent recurrence 
of rapids in the St. Lawrence, that the full advantages of that 
great river could be obtained even in open weather. By the aid 
of ten canals, with an aggregate length of 71? miles, but presenting 
great difficulties of construction in some cases, the lake and river 
system was made continuously navigable for 2,384 miles. ‘This 
system extends from the Straits of Belle Isle to Thunder Bay, 
at the head of Lake Superior. Some account of the construction 
of these canals would be interesting; but the system, valuable as 
it has been in earlier years, important as it is even yet in the cheap 
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conveyance of manufacturing products, is on the decline; railways 
are superseding them. 


Traffic on Canadian Canals, 1872-82. 























Year ending Tons of Freight. ' Number of Passages. Tonnage of Vessels. 
Be ee eer ean tae 3,020,233 90,644 3,921,304 
UBF essa cic i 7345163 146,375 3,576,698 
Toe hee Ee 2,542,843 110,787 4,063,247 


The tonnage of vessels using the canals is alone increasing, the 
goods and passengers carried are each decreasing. 


XIV.— Railways. 


The climate of Canada, and the consequent suspension of the 
means of water transit and communication, rendered railways a 
necessity. The first railroad commenced in the Dominion dates as 
far back as 1846, some eleven years after the opening for 
passengers of the first railway in Great Britain. The Great Trunk 
Line was commenced in 1847; the Great Western in 1854. The 
capital for each of these was largely subscribed in the United 
Kingdom. 

The termination of the Reciprocity Treaty in 1866, rendered it 
incumbent upon the Government of the Dominion to devise means of 
communication between its several provinces, and still more with 
the outer world, at all seasons of the year. Hence the necessity 
for the intercolonial railway down to the harbour of Halifax 
(which is open for shipping at all seasons of the year), constructed 
at a cost of 20 millions of dollars, guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government.* Hence also, combined with many other considera- 
tions, the necessity for the Canadian Pacific Railway, which is 
being pushed forward with such unflagging energy, such indomit- 
able spirit as against all obstacles. 

I can only take a brief summary survey of the progress of the 
railways of Canada. They have been associated largely with its 
material progress. Facilities of locomotion are indeed of the first 
necessity to a progressive country. In 1873 there were in working 
2,639 miles of railway in the province, the revenue of which was 
$17,139,976. The subsequent progress has been as follows :— 


* While the Imperial Government gave its guarantee for the repayment of 
this loan, it has never been called to make any advance for the purpose, 
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Total Miles Number Tons Working 
of of ; | Earnings. 
Railways. Passengers. of Freight. | Expenses. 
$ $ 
18758 26 4,8263 5,190,416 5,670,836 19,470,539 E57 75,52 2 
Lion. 6,143% 6,443,924 7,883,472 20,520,078 | 16,100,102 
82...) 7530 | 9,852,855 | 13,575,787 | 29,027,789 | 22,390,708 








The paid up capital invested in those lines was (1882) 
$415,011,810; and it hardly needs to be said—for a comparison of 
the last two columns of the table proclaims the fact—that the rate 
of dividend earned upon that capital is a small one. The 
Government of the Dominion has had the broad fact before 
it—railways are a necessity ! 

The number of passengers carried in 1882 showed the extra- 
ordinary increase of 2,408,664, or 34% per cent. upon the number 
of the preceding year; and the tonnage of freight an increase 
of 14 millions of tons, or 123 per cent. on 1881. 


XV.—Trade and Navigation generally. 


The commercial prosperity of a country is usually judged of, 
as a whole, by the volume of its imports and exports. In 1759 the 
exports were valued at 115,415/. In 1769 the exports (consisting 
chiefly of furs, oil, and fish) were 355,000/.; the imports (consisting 
chiefly of British manufactured goods and West India produce) 
273,4001. The trade then employed 70 vessels. In 1799 there is 
the record of a large exportation of grain. In 1809 there were 
440 vessels, with an aggregate of 87,825 tons, entered at Quebec. 
During that year, too, the first steam vessel is stated to have 
entered that port. In the following year (1810) as many as 635 
vessels entered the St. Lawrence—tonnage 138,057. In 1812 
532 vessels, tonnage 116,687, cleared the port. In 1820 the trade 
was but slightly greater than in 1812—England was at war with 
the United States. In 1830 1,016 vessels, with tonnage 261,218, 
cleared the port. There was an export of 400,000 barrels of flour, 
chiefly to Britain. 

In 1846 the navigation laws of Great Britain were modified, the 
old restrictive commercial policy was abandoned, and Canada 
speedily felt the benefit. 

The following table shows the development of the commerce of 
Canada as a whole during the past sixteen years :— 
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Exports and Imports, 1868-83, distinguishing Home Consumption Imports, 
and showing Customs Duty. 











Teo Doge Depo rts phat cain rib Import ind ee 
$ $ $ $ 
nS6R 57,567,888 73,459,644 71,985,306 8,819,431 
ry tates 89,789,422 128,011,281 127,514,598 13,017,730 
4h, palette 79,323,667 93,081,787 91,199,577 12,795,693 
PRD Ph. cus 102,137,203 119,419,500 112,648,927 21,708,837 
Ah deta: 98,085,804 132,254,022 123,137,019 23,172,609 








* The export duty, 1873, was $20,152 ; 1878, $4,160; 1882, $8,809 ; 1883, 


39,756. 
Note.—The financial year terminates 30th June. 





These figures show considerable fluctuation at the different 
quinquennial periods. It becomes therefore necessary to review 
very briefly the more potent causes which have been in operation. 
We are thus carried back to the ‘ Reciprocity Treaty” made 
between Great Britain and the United States, largely in the sup- 
posed interest of Canada, in 1854. This was made binding for a 
period of ten years, and could afterwards be abrogated on two 
years’ notice by either side. The United States gave such notice, 
and the treaty expired in 1866. The desirability of such a treaty 
regarding articles in ordinary use between two countries with a 
frontier line then of 1,400 and now of 3,000 miles seems almost 
obvious; but outside considerations intervened, and although 
various attempts have been made in direction of renewal, these 
have always failed. Hach country adopts its own tariff, irrespec- 
tive of the wants and circumstances of its neighbour. The tariff 
of the United States on certain articles of British produce has 
been sometimes prohibitive, or nearly so. 

In 1867 the confederation of the Canadian provinces obtained 
the Imperial assent; and on this question all presented an united 
front, except Newfoundland. 

In 1879 the new protective policy of the Dominion came into 
force. It has been often charged (by politicians and writers on 
economic questions) that this step was aimed at the United 
Kingdom. Iam not going to raise any issue on that point here, 
the experiment is much too recent for that. All I propose doing 
is to show what has been the effect of the policy, quite apart from 
any intention. A brief analysis of the preceding returns will 
furnish all that is necessary :-— 


— . “ 
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Britain. States. Exports. 

















_— 


$ $ $ 
1878 | Value of Zxports from Canada to ....| 45,941,539 | 25,244,898 | 79,323,667 








’80 + +] 45,846,062 | 33,849,909 | 87,911,458 
82 fe we 45,274,461 | 49,940,711 |102,137,203 
783 fe w--| 475145,217 | 41,668,723 | 98,085,804 
1878 | Value of Zmports to Canada (for consumption)... 375431,180 48,631,739 91,199,577 
80 33 «| 34,461,224 | 29,846,948 | 71,782,349 
782 i «+| 50,597,342 | 48,289,052 |112,648,927 
"83 it ». | 52,052,465 | 56,032,333 |123,13 7,019 





A survey of these figures furnishes the following results: the 
exports from Canada to Great Britain had, down to 1882, shown 
a steady decline; in 1883 a reaction took place, and the increase 
was nearly 14 million dollars upon the figures of 1878. The 
imports from Great Britain to Canada have very largely increased, 
while those from the United States had decreased until 1882, but 
in 1883 showed a very large increase, exceeding by nearly 4 millions 
of dollars those from Great Britain, and by nearly 8 millions of 
dollars those of the previous year from the United States. The 
total exports from Canada, which up to June, 1882, had shown a 
tendency to rapid increase, decreased nearly 4 millions of dollars 
during the succeeding year, being, however, still nearly 19 millions 
of dollars above those of 1878; while the aggregate value of 
imports, after showing a great decline in 1880, rebounded in 1882, 
and show a large progressive increase in 1883. I shall be surprised, 
but much gratified, to hear any rational solution of these varia- 
tions. If the modern doctrine that the wealth of a country is to 
be measured by the extent of its imports over its exports, then 
Canada is indeed progressing most rapidly. May it prove to be so. 


XVI.—Hducational Statistics. 


The provinces of Quebec and Ontario have separate school 
laws, adapted to the religious elements prevailing in either. Hach 
township of Ontario is divided into several school sections, according 
to the requirements of its inhabitants. The common schools are 
supported partly -by the provincial governments and partly by 
local self-imposed taxation and occasionally by the payment of a 
small fee for each scholar. All teachers must pass an examination 
before a County Board of Education or receive a licence from the 
Provincial Normal School empowering them to teach before they 
can claim any government allowance. 

In 1797 a grant of 500,000 acres of unoccupied lands was set 
apart for the establishing and endowing a university and four 
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foundation grammar schools; but I have not been able to learn 
any details of its application. 

In the Lower Province about 1830 there were in existence 
1,216 schools, having 43,799 pupils—the sexes about equal—about 
one-half of whom paid from 5s. to 7s. 7d. per month and the 
other half were educated free. There were 670 male and 635 
female teachers. The proportion of inhabitants in each school 
district varied greatly, as also the proportion of children attending 
school out of any given population. 

In 1874 the public schools of the Dominion had 460,984 pupils, 
whilst the entire population between the ages 5 to 16 was 504,869, 
showing that a very large proportion of the children were under 
process of education. 

I regret that I am unable to Prckant later statistics. 


XVII.—Post Office. 


In a newly settled country one of the pressing difficulties is 
how to provide facilities of intercommunication. For instance, in 
a locality under process of being reclaimed from the forest or the 
prairie, the dozen.or less of first settlers require communication 
with the regions they have left. But it is certain that the ordinary 
revenue obtained will not for some time meet the expenditure 
involved ; yet if no steps be taken no development can arise. The 
more rapidly a country is being settled up, the more serious may 
be the excess of expenditure over income. The common exchequer 
therefore has to bear the burden of the outlay for the common 
good. 

The growth of postal facilities, which is properly regarded as a 
branch of educational outlay in the Dominion, has been very 
remarkable. The earliest statistics I have are those for the year 
1831 ; and it it here necessary to give the returns for the lower and 
upper provinces separately :— 


Post office receipts, Lower Canada—letters, 10,494].; newspapers, 5661. 
Upper eo Sa hak 9,8 7ol. 3 ” 790. 


3) 


These figures included not only the internal ‘postal rate, but also 
the British and sea postage. Any net proceeds after defraying 
expenses was to be remitted to England ; but no details on this point 
are given. The gross amount of newspaper postage paid by pro- 
prietors or printers of newspapers in Canada that year was 1,022/. 

In 1868 the number of letters which passed through the post 
offices of the Dominion was 18 millions; in 1870 it had increased 
to 244 millions. A reduction in the rate of postage from 3 to 2 
cents (13d. to td.) had aided materially in producing this result. 

The package post was reduced to 6 cents in 1869: produced an 
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increased income in 1870; the number of parcels carried in ‘fact 
more than doubled, and amounted to 51,844 in 1870. The money 
orders rose greatly in amounts remitted ; while the growth of the 
post office savings banks, which was considerable, appeared scarcely 
to affect the old savings banks. 

The correspondence between Canada and the United Kingdom 
is very considerable. In 1870'the Allan line alone—and much of 
the correspondence from the western portion of the Dominion 
passes through the post office of New York—carried 1,215,104 
letters, 1,321,718 newspapers, 39,969 books, and 6,400 patterns. 
There was an increase of 20 per cent. during the year on both 
letters and newspapers. There-has since been a large and pro- 
gressive increase ; but I have not the later figures at hand. 

The following figures, arranged by way of comparison,’ will 
show the growth of the postal department during the past three 
years, 1879-82 :— 

















1879. 1882. 
Numiber Of post, OMCEE. sciessniyy---r-+-cecovtoeonresseesses 5,606 6,171 
cs miles Of mail TOUTE .....c..cce0s.ereseeenes 39,598 43,097 
.. miles travelled: by. mail ....ccrcesrseree: 16,156,034 18,091,996 
~ Pet Gor egy Obs. te ee an ccnctonskiagts 43,900,000 56,200,000° 
. POORER COLO os aa pesvgsc suas vshsenatintacassas 6,940,000 11,300,000 
Newspapers from office of publication lbs. 4,085,454 4,855,000 
; and miscellaneous otherwise’ 
than from office of publication ........ No. | 10,664,000 14,730,000 
Number of registered letters posted inthe year 1,980,000 2,450,000 
Amount of postal revenue .........ccceeseceenes $ 1,534,363 2,022,098 
33 SR POMMILULO aux, soreateceysercsrearsaasse rf 2,167,266 2,4595356 
a3 money Order ISSUeS..........00eceee Ao 6,788,723 8,354,152 
Seana CURE |, 220899, |. SABC 





The aggregate of letters and post cards in 1882 showed the 
remarkable increase of 10 millions, or 17 per cent. over that of 
1881. The postal revenue of 1882 showed an increase of $254,935, 
equal to 125 per cent. over that of 1881; the ‘total expenditure 
during the like period only gives about 53 per cent. increase. The 
postage revenue in Manitoba nearly doubled during the year. The 
revenue fell short of the expenditure during the year by $437,258. 
The increase of revenue during three years had been 20 per cent., 
and of expenditure only 75 per cent. 

Since Ist June, 1882, the newspapers and periodicals printed and 
published in Canada, and posted from the office of publication have 
been carried free, a step in advance of any European nationality. 

The present rate of postage in Canada is 1 cent (7.e., one half- 
penny) for local postage in the cities; 3 cents for the Dominion 
generally and the United States ; 5 cents for Hurope. 
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The following statistics of the post office for 1883 furnish some 
items differing from those previously given :— 


Number of post offfCes........ssescscerseeesversnes 6,395 
Miles of post: route .......cccssesssecessersesseesocons 44,643 
Annual rate of mail travel in miles ........ 19,465,121 
Die bier: j.casccstepsveseastesesesrastaecsun stung aoremnaes 62,800,000 
POS CATS tinsc-coearescontnpassean hgsesiceacen ogre omrne 12,940,000 
Rewistered Letters .1.-c.csastescsetns oacseseseeie erates 2,650,000 
Bree letters’ scs.c.cdeeosspacsaesoess tessa eati cern 2,600,000 
Newspapers and periodicals, not from 

office of pablexien Sey. ih Sheath } ep tds 
Books, pcreulars uQceae ee ereeteee 8,724,000 
Parcels post, number of parcels ............046 463,200 


XVITIL.— Public Debt. 


The public debt of Canada has grown rapidly of late years. 
To make the figures appear quite clear and useful for all compara- 
tive purposes, a commentary upon the territorial and other changes 
would be necessary. For present circumstances the following 
figures as they stand must suffice :— 


Year. Amount Sterling. 
VBGO Novia. tb Wiad Been jondsdeenteedvonadenactdeeddees 13,665,098* 
EGA, oasetarsatutaedeats |Seaeersaeneatere aan irae 15,616,557 
BIG A gece eet ten ae: foe he deneet sn tose te seo 22564, 700 
AEA See ees phe Prk IBSEN cope oe Ae se 29,789,662 
FeU SB Lehi altel npn Curmaanae Wao Aner 82 33,013,899 


Between 1880 and 1883 nearly 6 millions sterling of debt had 
been paid off. 
XIX.— Revenue. 


More than half the revenue of Canada is drawn from customs 
duties, and the remainder from excise and other indirect taxation. 

The following table will show the growth of the revenue and 
expenditure at various illustrative periods :— 























Year. Gross Revenue. Expenditure. Customs Revenue. 
£ £ £ 
LOG Ls Secieceree 2,448,288 2,909,050 — 
ake teats lsc. 3,396,934 3,546,921* 2,056,275 
ore Moe eet? 4,691,121 6,271,606* 2,687,637 
FSi Ie 9,457,218 8,820,698* 4,793,662 





* Including expenditure from loans on public works, 1870, 387,128/.; 1879, 
1,176,7350.; 1883, 2,835,2480. 
(The dollars are here converted at the rate of 4s. 2d.) 





* There seems to be some doubt as to how this total is a up. The 
dollars are here converted at the rate of 4s. 2d. 
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XX.— Savings Banks. 


The deposits in the savings banks give some indication of the: 
prosperity of the lower-middle and industrial classes.. The statistics: 
available do not extend over any long period; but such as they are 
I present them—the results indicating a state of progress I was 
hardly prepared for. 

There are two classes of savings banks: those of the old 
Dominion before confederation, and the post office savings banks of 
later introduction :— 

















Post Office Tota. 
Savings Banks Deposits. Savings Banks Deposits. 
& Fa 
LB BO finn deenttos 1,894,732: 2,210,591 
share ena 253955247 5,243,821 





The total number of savings banks is 330,.the number of 
accounts 60,063, the average ofveach deposit $196 as against $184- 
three years previously. 


XXI.— Conclusion. 


The present paper has made no pretension to furnish a 
complete review of all the points of general interest affecting 
Canada. There are the important questions of the administration 
of justice, taxation, relief of its poor, the militia system, treatment 
of the Indian tribes, upon all of which much might be said.. 
They must await another opportunity. To prevent.misapprehen- 
sion it may be mentioned that there is no poor law existing in 
Canada; and hence perhaps there are very few poor, ?.e., non- 
industrious persons. In some: matters of secular convenience; 
such as the supplying of warm:air to dwelling houses, in providing: 
burglar alarms, and fire and messenger signals, and in the use of 
the telephone, as also the electric telegraph for domestic as well 
as business purposes, Canada is far in advance of ourselves. 

Finally, I have to express my obligations to the High Commis- 
sioner from Canada, Sir Charles Tupper, and his able locwm tenens, 
Mr. Colmer, and to Mr. Bateman, of the Commercial Department 
of the Board of Trade, for assistance readily afforded in the pre- 
paration of this paper. 
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Discosston on Mr. WALFoRD’s PAPER. 


Mr. S. Bourne said he had come not so much to speak, as to lay 
the foundation for a good deal of the knowledge which he hoped 
to acquire when, in the course of the autumn, he paid a visit with 
the British Association to Canada. He would in the first place 
thank the lecturer for the copious details which he had drawn 
from various sources and had placed before them. Several im- 
portant points had been raised by Mr. Walford. As to the grave 
question with which he started,-whether the social and economic 
condition of the- country in the course of a few years would be 
such as to justify’ the present large influx of population and 
expenditure of capital, he (Mr. Bourne) had for ‘his own part no 
doubt that a very brilliant future awaited the Canadian Dominion, 
and it was very much to the credit and the foresight of her states- 
men that she had thrown herself so very vigorously into the work 
of preparing for the large influx of population which was likely 
to visit her shores. Some years ago he read a paper on emigration 
at the Colonial Institute, the importance of that subject seeming 
to him at that time to be insufficiently recognised. But the ques- 
tion as to how we were to provide for the surplus population rising 
up in our midst was now pressing upon our statesmen at home, 
and it must be remembered that population in this-country did not 
increase in a manner at all creditable either to our sanitary or 
economic arrangements. ‘There was without doubt a vast waste of 
human life in this country, arising partly from the insufficiency of 
our sanitary arrangements, partly from the habits of the people— 
their herding together in crowded dwellings—-and not a little from 
the loss of life and substance arising from the undue consumption 
of alcoholic liquors. Hvery reformation in-either of these respects 
must necessarily tend to a very much more rapid increase of our 
population, and also increase the necessity of providing an outlet 
for it. Again, it was evident that skill in manufacture and the 
amount of capital invested in productive industries were increasing 
in other countries in a greater ratio than in our own; consequently 
we were being disturbed ina great measure of the success which 
had attended our previous history. As a result of this, there was 
a diminished demand for the employment of our home population 
in catering for the wants of the world; if not altogether by a 
diminution in the quantity of goods manufactured, yet certainly in 
the price which the world was willing to pay for them; in other 
words, in the margin of profit. All this must force a large portion 
of our population to seek homes in other parts of the world. 
This was one of the most cheering prospects for the future. As 
one who had lived abroad for some years, he rejoiced to live at 
home now. He would say to all men, “If you can get bread and 
cheese at home, do not go abroad to look for turtle soup; but if 
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bread and cheese fail you here, do not despair of getting something 
far better than that abroad.” It was the destiny of the human 
race to overspread the world, and Canada was a place which would 
provide for a very large number of the population that we were 
producing, and which, for economical reasons,.would:-have to be 
sent away. It was therefore extremely important that the position 
of Canada, and the means she had of providing for-our people, 
should be fully understood. The two great English-speaking 
nations, the inhabitants of the United Kingdom and the inhabi- 
tants of the United States, were the consumers of the bulk of the 
produce which Canada parted with, while the English, already 
large producers of the goods which Canada took from the world, 
might greatly increase their supplies. He welcomed with very 
great satisfaction the proposal that the British Association should 
this year hold its meeting at Montreal. A very large number of 
our economists, statisticians, statesmen, and other thinking people 
would visit the colony, and the result would no doubt be produc- 
tive of very much good. We must: look, in the first place, at the 
capacity of Canada to supply the wants of those who come; and in 
the second place, her ability to yield a surplus for the supply of 
other nations. The fur trade, originally one of the greatest im- 
portance, might be said to be in process of exhaustion; as the 
population increased, the supply of furs would become: reduced, 
and the price of. sealskin jackets would possibly be something 
fabulous before our children grew up to wear them. But that was 
not to be regretted if the land, instead of producing only the wild 
beasts of nature, was made the means of supporting sentient 
beings who laboured for the benefit of their species, and thus 
honoured the Creator Who brought them into existence. Canada 
possessed two great sources of wealth, one being, undoubtedly, her 
agricultural resources. As the population increased, there must 
be a greater demand for food; and in the cultivation of the land 
was to be found the first source of occupation for those who went 
there. Bread was esteemed as the staff of life, and nothing that 
had yet been discovered equalled it in its power of sustaining 
human life. Secondly, in the development of her minerals, 
Canada possessed a most important source of wealth. The timber 
trade would probably, in course of time, to a certain extent decay, 
and wood was becoming increasingly expensive according as new 
uses for it were found. But forestry at present afforded a wide 
field of industry, much timber being required in the construction of 
the railways. As regarded the mineral wealth, recent discoveries 
showed an amazing extent of coal existing.in the country, whereas 
on the shores of the Pacific there was very little. The coal trade 
of Canada would evidently be enormously extended so soon as the 
railway was completed right across to the Pacific. The existence 
of large quantities of petroleum indicated that a large amount 
of coal was to be found in addition to the discoveries recently 
made. Unlike the coal in this country, the coal of Canada being 
near the surface, could be easily worked, and did not require the 
sinking of deep and expensive shafts. There was, therefore, room 
in Canada for an almost unlimited increase of population, while 
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the climate was certainly somewhat congenial to those who liked 
our own, and though subject to greater extremes of heat and cold 
than that of England, suited the Anglo-Saxon race. It was matter 
for rejoicing that in Canada emigrants would find free institutions, 
and the means of further development, in comparatively close 
proximity to this country, for the distance separating them from 
their own land would not be so great as if they went further south, 
to Australia. Though emigration was progressing at a considerable 
rate, as yet it was only in its infancy. It was painful to see, even in 
London, the numbers of strong and active men, orat least men who 
would be strong and active were it not for the insufficiency of their 
food, loafing about our wharves and docks, destitute of employ- 
ment, while within very close reach was a land in which they 
might raise the food needed for their own support, and lead happy 
and virtuous lives. He was very sorry that the-legislature was not 
alive to the responsibility which rested upon ‘them. We were 
wasting our resources in poor houses and in the support of paupers, 
and still more largely by the expenditure of private charity, in 
supporting people in idleness and sickness, rather than putting them 
where they might labour for their support, and where they would 
be less liable to the influence of socialistic reformers, who taught 
false opinions in regard to the rights of property, and where they 
would be still less amenable to the seductions of those who would 
supply wen with the liquor that destroyed their health and their 
morals too. The most attractive portion of Mr. Walford’s paper 
was that which spoke of the balance of trade. The policy of the 
Canadian Government was opposed to that of the mother country, 
in so far as she was pursuing:a protective one. He had no doubt 
at allas to the superior:efficiency of free trade as compared with 
either fair trade or a restrictive policy. Time would show that to 
be the case; but he wished to reserve judgment as to the absolute 
applicability of a free trade policy to the circumstances of all our 
colonies until he had had:further opportunities of judging. Ardent 
free traders though they might'be, it must be admitted that there 
were circumstances, not many, which justified a departure from it. 
He should not wish beforehand to prejudge the question, and so 
to visit his friends in Canada in a hostile spirit, without hearing 
what was to be said.in defence of the different policy of fair trade. 
Free trade must ultimately prevail all over the world. There was 
something so absurd in artificially enhancing the cost of any pro- 
duction in order to benefit one particular class of people, that it 
was impossible to conceive that the good sense of the world would 
recede from the free trade doctrines that had been promulgated. 
There was possibly one limitation to the immediate universal 
application of free trade, viz., that there were some manufacturers 
and some productive interests which required nursing in their com- 
mencement, though absolutely certain ultimately to stand alone. 
That fact was recognised in England, as shown in our patent laws. 
It was a question of the whole community entering into a kind of 
partnership to bear the cost of investigation and the expenses of start- 
ing a manufacture for a time, looking forward to the extended benefit 
when the monopoly should cease, and it became free and open to 
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all. That might be the case in Canada, although he rather thought 
not; and he was fully prepared to find that Canada was suffering 
from the protective policy which she had adopted. The advantages 
of protection, he believed, were illusory, though that was a matter 
to be decided by further experience. It was impossible to argue 
upon Mr. Walford’s import and export figures, because the circum- 
stances of Canada were very peculiar. At present she was employing 
a large amount of capital, not for the purposes of present produc- 
tion, but with the object of producing in :the future. In London 
a large amount of money had been spent in the construction of the 
Thames embankment. That was not in any point of view a pro- 
ductive work, but having regard to health and cleanliness, it was 
money well spent, and England, as a rich country, could afford to 
do that. Canada was expending her money, not in something 
ornamental or immediately useful, but in -laying down rails to 
carry the produce of her agricultural and mineral resources to the 
markets where they were-required. ‘That fact would entirely upset 
any arguments that might otherwise be drawn as to the balance of 
trade. In one part of Canada there were 9,000 men employed in 
making railways. ‘These must either be supported on imported 
food, or by the consumption of :food which the country would be 
able to export but for their presence. A large population existing 
in the country without producing anything for export must tend 
to increase imports and diminish exports. Therefore the same 
reasoning could not be applied to Canada in this respect that 
might be applied to our own country, and no solid argument was 
to be based upon the figures in the paper:on that point. With 
regard to the exports of the United States, Mr. Walford seemed 
to be in error when he stated their value in money was $49,940,711 
in 1882 and $37,620,399 in 1883. According to the tables issued 
by the Dominion Government to which he (Mr..Bourne) had had 
access, the figures appeared to be $47,940,711 in 1882, and 
$41,668,733 in 1883, a drop of only 6 million pounds instead of 
12 million pounds. This made a serious difference in the balance 
of trade, or at least in the progressive increase or diminution 
of that balance. Mr. Bourne also pointed out, in regard to the 
9,000 men employed, that they were in receipt of wages amounting 
to nearly $15,000,000 per annum,‘which money might have gone 
either to swell exports or diminish imports, if otherwise appro- 
priated. 


Mr. Wittiam Minier observed that Mr. Walford did not appear 
to have any idea that he should begin at the beginning with his 
statistics, viz., with that most essential point, the cost of Canada to 
the mother country. Canada had really cost Great Britain the 
whole national debt. Taking into consideration the wars with 
France and the United States on her account a hundred years ago, 
Canada cost this country about 200 million pounds sterling, and 
interest on such a sum for these past hundred years would repre- 
sent the whole amount of our present national debt; so that if we 
had had nothing to do with Canada, there need have been no 
national debt upon this country. With regard to what had been 
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spoken of as: the patriotic expenditure of Canada in making her 
railways, this simply meant that the politicians and speculators of 
that country were squandering the value of this magnificent landed 
possession, which was the common inheritance of the British 
people, by using it up for their own immediate benefit. Moreover, 
both English and Canadian: statesmen were now endeavouring to 
promote a large emigration from this country to Canada as much 
as possible, at the expense of the people of Hngland, but without 
any idea of drawing from Canada, that proper return which we in 
this country should receive for the immense amount of blood and 
treasure spent in the acquisition, and the settlement and main- 
tenance of that colony. Yet, notwithstanding the great concern 
which had been shown by our English statesmen.in the affairs of 
Canada, and the appointment of such governors-general as the 
Marquis of Lorne, and other big wigs, the bulk of Hnglishmen 
knew absolutely nothing about Canada; the people of this country 
took but little interest in Canada, and Canadians took but little 
interest in the people of this country. In proof of this statement 
he might instance the fact, that there was not at present upon the 
Council of the London Chamber of Commerce a single individual 
in the remotest degree connected with Canada, and when he had 
said at a large meeting in:the Chamber of Commerce that it was a 
farce under'such circumstances to talk about this London Chamber 
ef Commeree representing the commercial interests of the empire, 
everybody there seemed to look upon the observation as something 
perfectly out of the way and unnecessary. 


Mr. EH. Heppre Hatt said it was impossible on the present 
occasion to do more than scant justice to Mr. Walford’s 
full and discursive paper, the gist of which was he thought 
to be found in the following passage of his general introduction : 
‘‘It does not require any great political sagacity to discover 
that the real problem which Canadian statesmen have before them 
for practical solution is a twofold one.. Wéaill the opening up of the 
Great North West induce a settlement of the territories, and 
an exchange of commodities, sufficiently rapid and sufficiently 
extended, to defray the annual charge upon the capital expended 
for the purpose? And will the population so settled be able and 
willing to consume the manufactured commodities of the Dominion 
in such a ratio as to prevent over-production, and the consequent 
financial and social disruption which follow upon such an event ?” 
He hardly thought that Mr. Walford answered both these questions, 
and therein the paper was. perhaps chargeable with being 
somewhat deficient.. Certainly the answer to the first question 
was not sufficiently borne out, though he was prepared to rest 
contented with the picture which Mr. Walford had drawn as to the 
capabilities of Canada and the North West; for really the capacity 
of the country was such as to enable them to average the return 
at a higher standard even than he had done. When he first 
went there he certainly had an idea that where there were such 
fabulous reports as to the production of wheat ranging from 25 to 
50 bushels per acre, a good deal of chaff must be mixed up with 
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the wheat. But he had now reason to know that it was a positive 
fact in the fertile belt, particularly that portion of it lying west of 
Winnipeg. As population poured into the country, and as the 
settlement of these prairie lands took place, there would be a 
constantly enlarging area of land under cultivation; the whole 
question therefore turned upon the cost of production—at what 
price could it be put down in Liverpool or in London? He 
understood from Mr. Beg, who was the financial head of the 
Canada Pacific Road, that for 28 cents per bushel the grain grown 
in the Red River or Old Selkirk settlement could be put down in 
Liverpool. If that were so, they could compete successfully with 
American growers. He knew very well what Manitoba, Iowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Dacotah, and Ohio, could produce their wheat 
for, and that land was very much inferior to that of the whole 
range of the North West. The average growth of the North West 
Territory was from 18 to 20 bushels per acre, while the average in 
the United States was not more than 11 bushels, and in some 
instances as low as g, bushels.. That the growth of the North 
West would be greater in the future than it had been in the past, 
was a fact already settled by the very conditions under which we 
lived. When the Canadian Pacific Railway was completed to 
British Columbia, which might be expected to take place in 1885, 
we should see a development in Canada for which the history and 
experience of the past had scarcely prepared us. With regard to 
Newfoundland, it was the only colony under the British Crown 
to-day that occupied the peculiar and anomalons position of being 
entirely free of debt, and for that reason she was unfavourable to 
consolidation with the Dominion. With regard to the forests he 
agreed with Mr. Bourne that they were in process of depletion, 
and being gradually worked out; but in the prairie regions, where 
it was thought to be impossible that trees should grow, they had 
been planted successfully, and their culture had been encouraged 
in such a way by forestry and other laws, that the whole area of 
timber growing land to-day in Canada was not less than in the 
palmy days of Quebec. No doubt the approaching forestry 
exhibition about to be held in London would direct attention to 
this branch of labour, and forestry would be more successfully 
taken up than in the past. As to the subject of emigration, 
Canada had a grievance against all the world, inasmuch as the 
nature of her climate had never been properly understood. The 
Canadian climate was a most healthful one, and that was the great 
point for Englishmen to consider; and he knew of no country in 
the world where greater advantages, with greater robustness and 
ruggedness of situation were obtainable, than in Canada. The 


United States got a very large share of the emigration which 


should go to Canada, and was in reality despatched to Canada. 
He was prepared to challenge figures upon that point. There was 
a constant drift across the line into the United States, and that 
would continue so long as there was so large a portion of untilled 
land. But on the other hand there was a drift from the United 
States into Canada, and the tables were pretty evenly kept. 
He knew that several thousands of Americans had gone from 
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the contiguous territories of Minnesota, Dacotah, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, into Manitoba, and he would have been surprised if a 
considerable number of Manitobans had not drifted into those 
States. The tables were pretty evenly and squarely balanced, and 
the temper of the people from their constant intercourse was very 
well sustained. One or two matters had been lost sight of in the 
paper, as for instance the canals, upon which Mr. Walford, though 
he had mentioned them, did not dwell at any length; nor perhaps 
would it be thought necessary in a great country like Canada, 
which was connected by a system of railways and canals extending 
almost from one sea board to the other. Canals however supplied 
a very important means of transportation in this country. Much 
competition existed between the United States with their Erie 
canal, and the Canadian Government with their Welland and other 
canals; and no doubt when further facilities existed at Montreal, a 
very much larger proportion of the produce of the West would be 
sent by water, and voyage to Hurope much more readily and much 
more cheaply through Canada in the future than it had done in the 
past. One word with regard to the postal department. His 
knowledge of the Canadian Post Office dated from rather an early 
period. When he first went to Canada the method of dealing with 
letters was rather primitive. They were deposited in a bag and 
hung on the bough of a tree, to be forwarded to their destination 
by the first man, generally a stray emigrant or trapper, who 
happened to pass. That remark applied only of course to the 
unsettled portions of the country, and especially to the north- 
west, that he loved so dearly, where the means of transportation 
were few and far between, and rough in character. The growth 
of the postal system had been-very ably traced, and the sources 
from which Mr. Walford obtained his. statistics placed them 
beyond all question. The figures which he had given however 
were generally for 1881 and 1882, whereas he might have obtained 
access to the figures for 1883, and in some cases 1884. The 
returns were made up in Ottawa in such a way that the High 
Commissioner ought to have had the figures for 1884, and 
certainly for 1883. 


Mr. Watrorp observed that he had given the figures for 1883. 


Mr. Har said that with regard to thrift the testimony of all 
visitors to Canada was that the settlers were of first-rate character, 
and did not drift into the wild habits which were indulged in by 
the people of the United States. As settlers they were amongst 
the most thrifty colonists in the world. Canada was certainly 
entitled to have that much said. We had a greater Britain beyond 
the sea, and it should be our privilege 1o people it. 


Mr. L. L. Conen said he had no especial connection with 
Canada, and had therefore no special claim on the attention of the 
meeting; with reference however to the observations of a previous 
speaker, he could not but remark that it was as much to the 
purpose to talk about the cost of Canada to this country having 
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been 200 million pounds, as it would be to charge the cost of the 
Thames embankment on the few houses which abutted upon the 
Thames. Our struggle for that part of the world was but an 
incident of the wars with France, and the original cost of Canada 
should not be saddled with the general expenses of those wars, any 
more than with the expenses which attended incidents occurring 
through those wars in India, or in Hgypt, or in Spain, or other 

laces where the two nations came into contact. Another expression 
~which had been made use of was, ‘‘that the land of Canada had 
been in some measure filched from the people of this country to 
whom it belonged.” But what was it that the possession of land 
implied in these new countries; it was like the possession of wealth, 
and could not be considered without its attendant obligations, which 
implied a trust to be used for the purposes and for the benefit of the 
country in which it was situated. They could no more lock up a piece 
of land of that enormous size in that part of the world, and say that 
nobody but Hnglishmen should go upon it, and then expect this 
nation to derive a direct profit from it, than they could absolutely 
and permanently alienate any other possession. One of the conse- 
quences of the possession of land was that it must be worked in 
some degree for the benefit of those persons who happened to be in 
the country. We were only entitled to regard the land as being 
ours in the light of a trust to be developed through us and made 
beneficial for mankind at large. There was only one question in 
Mr. Walford’s able paper to which he felt capable of addressing 
himself, namely, as to whether Canada was now going on at a rate 
which was too rapid, and whether the expenditure now being made 
was useful having regard to the progress of the State itself. Upon 
that point they might consider the example of other large States 
which had been improved by an expenditure which at the time of 
its being incarred seemed rather free. Take for instance the most 
backward country in the world, Russia: there there was a vast 
extent of territory and of uncultivated land, but the density of the 
population was far larger than that of Canada. The increment of 
revenue arising from the opening up of the country had been 
something enormous, and but for the political tendencies of the 
empire, improved credit and improved prosperity of the State 
must have resulted. Take the example of India. He was sorry to 
say he was old enough to remember when the Indian Government 
gave guarantees at 5 per cent. for the making of railways to the 
extent of 100 million pounds, and it was said at the time that the 
country was imprudently granting those guarantees ; but the result 
was, that India was now borrowing at 3 per cent. instead of 5 per 
cent. The making of railways not:over arid wastes, but extending 
as new districts became cultivated, was’perhaps the wisest expendi- 
ture which a country could incur. The rate at which such an 
expenditure might be incurred could no doubt be measured and 
decided most usefully through the help of such papers as that of 
Mr. Walford, giving in detail the history and progress of the 
country. He did not think there was any cause for apprehension 
with regard to Canada at the present time, nor that there could be 
for many years to come, because although there were checks to the 
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progress of a country, such as we saw in the United States at the 
present time, such was the recuperative power of a new country, 
that any check was overtaken more quickly than we were accus- 
tomed to see in the older countries. 


Mr. J. B. Martin said that he would first refer to the statistics 
of the fur trade, which he thought would be most interesting to the 
ladies, who had attended in such unprecedented numbers that 
evening. Mr. Walford stated that the value of the furs exported 
from Canada in 1881 was $987,000, and in 1883 $1,098,000, repre- 
senting an increase of 11 per cent. It was remarkable that 
coincident with these figures the shares of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company (which should strictly be called ‘‘The Company of 
Adventurers Trading with Hudson Bay”’) had declined from 32 to 
24. Ifthe value of the furs exported had been so much increased, 
how was it that the value of the shares of the company had so much 
decreased? He was afraid it was because the company was no 
longer a fur trading company, but a land speculating company, and 
the loss on land more than swallowed up the profit on the staple 
and original industry of Canada. At the same time, while this 
increase in the value of the furs had taken place, there had neces- 
sarily been a decrease in the area of the forests in which the 
animals supplying these furs found a living. The question of the 
forestry of Canada was one which he ventured to regard as of the 
utmost importance. To use Mr. Walford’s own words: ‘‘It is 
estimated, that there are fully 1 million square miles of timber lands 
remaining to be reduced.” He (Mr. Martin) could not read that 
expression: with entire approval. An area of 1 million square miles 
was inconceivable to those who lived in this small country. The 
area of the United States was about 4 million square miles, from 
which about 1 million square miles had to be deducted for the 
water surface of the great lakes and rivers. This vast area, equal 
to one-third of the United States, which (notwithstanding the great 
forest fires that caused ruin and disaster, and reduced townships 
and almost entire counties to ashes) still awaited the axe, seemed a 
quantity which could hardly be wasted ; yet notes of warning as to 
the destruction of the Canadian forests had been already heard, and 
while remembering the direct consequences to the timber industry 
which might ensue, we had also to take most seriously into 
consideration, not only in Canada but in every region of the world, 
and especially in India, what would be the climatic effect of the 
destruction of the forests. The question was deserving of even 
more attention than Mr. Walford had given to it. With regard to 
the production of the soil, as Mr. Bourne had already reminded 
them, it was not very much more than half the average production 
of land in England. It would be interesting, he thought, to the 
Canadian emigrant to know the conditions under which he was 
likely to raise his agricultural produce, and how far he was likely 
to compete with an emigrant to the United States. He would pass 
over the question of petroleum, merely observing that he had seen 
it stated that petroleum had been a greater source of wealth to the 
United States than the gold discoveries. Still he ventured to think 
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it was not without its drawbacks, considering the amount of 
gambling which had had its origin in petroleum. As to the 
railways, Mr. Walford said that they paid but a small dividend ; 
but that was not to be wondered at, seeing that 7,530 miles of line 
represented a capital expenditure of $415,611,810, which might be 
taken at 83 million pounds sterling, or equivalent to 11,000/. a mile. 
$20,000 or 4,000/. a mile was a very full mortgage charge on a first 
class railway in the United States. With regard to the figures 
dealing with the imports and exports, they were certainly most 
extraordinary, and required most careful consideration before they 
could be finally accepted. Under a protective tariff smuggling took 
place to a great extent across the frontier, and he took it that that 
system of smuggling, among other things, must be taken to give a 
great amount of uncertainty to the figures purporting to represent 
imports and exports from Canada to the United States and vice 
versd. They must thank Mr. Walford for bringing before them 
this subject, which -was a particularly interesting one, at a time 
when a great part of the science of England was about to commit 
itself to one frail ship in the hope of enlightening Canada with the 
radiance of British wisdom. That expedition had already caused 
at least two papers to be read in London on the subject of Canada, 
and the popularity of the subject had been shown by the attendance 
at those meetings. The object of the British Association should 
be not only to give learned lectures to the Canadians, but to see 
what sort of country Canada really is. He wished that Mr. Walford 
had given them some elements of comparison as between Canada 
and the United States, and he hoped that the result of the visit of 
the British Association to Canada would be to show that the 
pretensions which she had put forward were amply and abundantly 
justified. 


Mr. R. Hamitton, referring ‘to those plots of land in Canada 
where the yield was reported to be equal to the average obtained 
in Hngland, said it would be interesting to learn under what 
conditions these results were obtained; many of the best class of 
emigrants, “ hinds,” and small farmers from the north of England 
and Scotland had taken farms in Canada. In many parts of the 
west large areas of land were very cheaply tilled, affording only a 
very small yield per acre ‘to this rough mode of cultivation. Did 
those who obtain the larger yield per acre cultivate a compara- 
tively small quantity of land on the higher system to which they 
were used in the old country ? It would be a point of interest both 
statistically and otherwise to know whether the exceptionally 
large returns occasionally given were owing to the superiority of 
soil and climate, or to the adoption of a different style of culture 
by different farmers. 


Mr. A. EH. Bateman said he wished to correct the statement as 
to the wheat growth of Canada being so much higher than in the 
United States. The fact was that 1t was only 14 bushels, or about 
2 bushels to the acre higher, and the true figures were not any- 
thing like those stated by Mr. Bourne, With regard to the tables 
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of revenue and the like, he would ask that they might be corrected 
before the paper was printed in their magazine, because it would 
not do for this Society to send out a statement to the effect that 
the revenue of Canada jumped from 44 million pounds sterling 
to 10% millions. With regard to the figures relating to the 
imports and exports, upon which some criticisms had been made, 
these figures of United States’ trade he knew to be perfectly 
correct for all the years except the last, but it was difficult to 
account for the differences presented in 1883. 


Mr. Watrorp, in reply, observed that one section of the 
speakers had to a large extent been answered by another section. 
With regard to the figures as to imports and exports which 
Mr. Bateman had declared to be perfectly correct, he had himself 
felt some difficulty in the first instance; they were taken from the 
Board of Trade Returns compiled by Mr. Patteson of Montreal, 
for the Board of Trade of that city. When he found that there 
were circumstances connected with them which he could not 
explain, he submitted them to the High Commissioner, and with his 
able assistance they were confirmed; he could do no more than ~ 
give the figures which were confirmed in that way. With regard 
to the revenue returns of which Mr. Bateman had spoken, he took 
them from the official returns of the Canadian Government, 
which he thought the best source to go to; there were difficul- 
ties in regard to them which he could not himself overcome. He 
made several attempts to solve the difficulty, and now thought he 
saw his way to do so. Perhaps some day the civilised nations of 
the world might come to keep their accounts on a uniform system. 
It might seem a very simple thing to bring a number of statistics 
together, and say “ these are the figures;” but a good deal of 
allowance must be made for the time and trouble and difficulties 
of going through them, and harmonising results and solving 
difficulties. The object in view was of course to afford means of 
comparison in regard to past and future growth. With regard to 
the cost of Canada to this country spoken of by Mr. Miller, he had 
taken the trouble to prepare a statement showing the incidents 
attaching to the different provinces of Canada, and how they had 
been acquired by this country; but his colleagues in this Society 
thought that that kind of historical retrospect was unnecessary. 
For his own part he thought that history was the proper accom- 
paniment of statistics, without which they were frequently not 
understandable in their true sense. It was a very remarkable 
thing that so little was known about Canadian history by English- 
men generally. However, he had presented his paper with such 
statistics as were thought desirable, and they must be taken as 
they were given, certainly as being in the main absolutely correct ; 
with regard to the question of the comparative productiveness of 
Canada and the different States, he had introduced no figures, 
because having travelled in nearly all the States of the Union, he 
had found that each claimed a greater amount of productiveness 
than the others, and consequently he did not know which to credit 
upon that point. Mr. Bateman probably gave the true figures 
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when he assessed the average production of wheat at 12 bushels 
per acre in the United States, and 14 bushels per acre for Canada. 
There were of course some parts of each country which produced 
very much more than that; but if he had gone into the controversy 
upon that question, the paper would not have got finished that 
night. In preparing a paper of this sort one had to consider time 
and place, and circumstance. Those who thought his statistics 
might be supplemented, would have every opportunity afforded 
them on some other occasion. He had taken all the trouble he 
could to correct the figures here furnished, gathered from many 
sources, and he was confident they would turn out to be substan- 
tially true when properly tested. He wished to thank his friend 
Mr. Lionel Cohen for the facts he had given, which were of great 
interest and considerable value. For his own part he was very well 
satisfied with the discussion which had taken place, and he hoped 
that when it was boiled down and printed with the paper, it would 
be found that the Society had some information in regard to 
Canada which it did not before possess. ‘There were several other 
gentlemen present who could throw light on the subject if time 
had permitted; and he himself regretted the fact: that Sir Charles 
Tupper and Mr. Colmer,.were each absent: from England. 
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I.—The Fall in the Price of Commodities; its Cause and Effect. 
By Past Leroy-Beauniev. (Lranslated from the Hconomiste 
Francais, 12th and 19th April, 1884.) 


Tur question of the fall in the price of commodities, and the 
alleged increased value of gold, has for some time past attracted a 
considerable amount of public attention, not only in France and 
England, but in other Huropean countries ; and it may perhaps be 
remembered that two articles appeared in the columns of the 
Eeconomiste Francais of April, 1883, dealing with this particular 
subject. We are now induced to revert to it, and devote some 
further consideration to the question on account of the fresh light 
which has recently been thrown upon it by many well known 
writers, a variety of new facts bearing upon the question having 
lately been put forward, and fresh theories ventilated to account 
for the phenomenon. 

It may be within the memory of our readers that at the Palais 
Bourbon, during the sittings of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the condition of the working classes, and the cost of 
living, a number of workmen who gave evidence, based their claims 
to higher wages on the fact that a considerable augmentation in 
prices of articles of consumption had recently taken place, and 
that the cost of living generally had increased. Their contention, 
however, does not appear by any means to be borne out by facts ; 
on the contrary, there is a congensus of opinion on the part of 
statisticians and economists who have gone deeply into the ques- 
tion, that instead of commodities having risen in price, there has 
been during the last ten years a perceptible diminution in the cost 
of nearly all articles of consumption. This was clearly shown to 
be the case last year by the Hnglish statesman and financier 
Mr. Goschen, who dealt exhaustively with the subject, and showed 
that prices instead of increasing had, on the contrary, materially 
diminished. The English Economist confirmed his views, and 
basing the calculations on an aggregate of the prices of twenty- 
two of the chief articles of consumption, clearly demonstrated that 
prices had fallen 20 per cent. below those during the period 1857-74, 
and were back to the level or nearly the level of 1845-60, 
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Again, the eminent statistician Mr. Giffen in his valuable 
work the Progress of the Working Classes——a work which has 
attracted considerable attention in France, and which has recently 
been translated and published in the Bulletin de Statistique for 
March last, bears testimony to the fact that there has been a 
sensible diminution in the aggregate of prices. A well known 
Belgian statistician, M. Emile de Lavaleye, in a letter to the 
Indepéndance Belge of the 1st April last, on the subject of this 
fall in prices, pretends to have discovered the cause, in the 
suspension of gold coinage, and of coimage generally in Western 
Kurope during the last four years, in England and in France 
during the last twelve months. 

And finally we have the confirmation of M. Soetbeer, a statis- 
tician distinguished alike for his accuracy and his strict attention 
to details. 

It is evident then, that there can be no doubt of the actual 
existence of this diminution of prices, and on this point one can 
hardly understand that there should be any diversity of opinion, 
we ourselves have found during the last two years that prices 
have become, if not universally, yet generally lower, and the 
decline moreover has been for the most part of a permanent and 
durable character, and not merely a temporary fluctuation which 
will be corrected by an immediate rebound ; it is even more than 
probable that as regards a vast number of articles this decline will 
eventually become more accentuated, and we must express our firm 
conviction that the period is not far remote when the prices of the 
greater part of the necessaries of life will be within the reach of 
all at a considerably reduced rate. 

To account for this decline there are many circumstances 
which must be taken into consideration, but the causes which 
have been chiefly instrumental in producing it may be summed 
up as follows: the opening up and development of new countries, 
or the regeneration of old ones which had fallen into barbarism, 
and had been reclaimed and brought under the influence of civili- 
sation; the increased facilities in the means of transport, and the 
state of perfection to which they have been brought, and the 
continual reductions which are being made in tariffs and tolls on 
railways and canals; the constant augmentation of capital and 
increase of industrial competition, both of which are instrumental 
in causing the rate of interest to be lowered, and in forcing the 
trading community to be content with very moderate profits, this 
phenomenon being more particularly noticeable in those countries 
which had been somewhat backward in the march of civilization. 
We directed particular attention to this phenomenon in a work 
published some time ago entitled Hssai sur la répartition des 
richesses, a second edition of which has recently been published 
by Guillaumin, and we then pointed out how materially the rate of 
interest and trade profits generally were affected by the influence 
of civilization. After the panic on the French Bourse which 
occurred in 1882, we were accused of having greatly exaggerated 
the tendency to a decline in the rate of interest. On this point 
however our critics were mistaken, as we maintain that this 
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decline continues, and has not been confined to one particular 
country, but nas been almost universal. The fourth and last cause 
which has contributed to bring about the fall in prices, and by no 
means the least important, consists in the rapid strides which are 
continually being made in the advancement of industrial arts, and 
the state of perfection to which they have been brought. 

To these four active causes which may be considered as perma- 
nent, in so far that their influence will be felt for at least the next 
quarter of a century, we may add another, a transient one, the 
elut of production which at present exists in many parts of the 
civilised world. This is a crisis which will eventually pass away, 
leaving, however, the decline in prices to survive it. 

As to the theory suggested by M. de Lavaleye that the cause 
of the decline is to be sought for in the scarcity of gold, the 
depreciation of silver, and the suspension of coinage in many 
countries, we unhesitatingly decline to accept it. It does not 
appear to us to have affected it in the slightest degree; the decline 
must be distinctly traced to the four causes which we have 
enumerated above, each of which is an active one, and sufficient in ~ 
itself to exercise a material influence upon it. If there is a fall in 
the price of wheat, why should it be attributed to the scarcity 
of gold, when it is evident that the simple explanation lies in 
the increased production in America, India, Australia, and Chili, 
and lower rates of freights ? And is not the enormous increase in 
the sugar production of Germany, Austria, and France, a suffi- 
cient reason for its cheapness? And the same may be urged in 
the case of coffee, petroleum, cotton, and wool. As regards iron 
or steel it is evident that the decline in the prices of these articles 
must be materially affected by the demand, the condition of the 
iron works and the trade generally. Those articles on the other 
hand which are not susceptible of rapid extension, increased 
economy in their production or manufacture, or in the sale of 
which there is no very keen competition, have not fallen in price. 
House rent has not up to the present been lower, and if rents are 
now beginning to fall, it is due in a great measure to over building 
speculations, of which there is at the present day abundant 
evidence in very many neighbourhoods. Again, there is no 
perceptible diminution in the cost of amusements, payments at 
exhibitions, theatres, and entertainments, or in the wages of 
servants, salaries of clerks, officials and other employés, or in fees 
generally. Thus it is obvious that the dearth of gold has 
absolutely nothing to do with the fall in the price of a vast 
number of commodities. 

As a matter of fact, one is even justified in asking if this 
scarcity of gold is not purely imaginary. We cannot lose sight of 
the fact that there is an annual production of this precious metal 
to the extent of 500 million francs, and at the present day gold has 
so many substitutes, such as bank notes, cheques, and bills, all of 
which are largely employed by merchants and the trading com- 
munity generally. We should be more disposed to accept the 
theory of our distinguished fellow member of the Institute, 
M. Victor Bonnet, in the last number of the Revue des deuw Mondes, 
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who sees in the excessive note circulation, especially in France, a 

cause of the abnormal development of speculation and inflation of 
rices. 

Putting on one side this purely imaginary cause of, the fall in 

prices, the increased value of gold, we will confine ourselves to the 
consideration of the four causes which we have given above, which 

may clearly be taken as co-operating to produce it. 

The fact exists that prices are lower, and the conditions of life 
are materially improved, although a popular belief exists to the 
contrary, at least in France, if not in other countries.. This may in 
some measure be accounted for by the fact, that impressions formed 
in the minds of some persons last considerably longer than the 
causes which produced them. For instance, the steady rise which 
took place in prices during the period comprised between 1840 and 
1875 created such a lasting impression on the public mind, that it 
will require a considerable time to elapse before it can be effaced, 
and for people to realise that the period of inflation has ceased 
and a new era commenced. Again, there is something wanting in 
our commercial organisation, and this remark is particula:ly 
applicable to the provision trade, especially in the larger and more 
important centres, the consumer in very many cases being far from 
enjoying the benefits which he ought to derive from the cheaper 
rate at which the articles themselves are produced. And in the 
third place, one of the results of increased prosperity has been 
increased requirements, a complete revolution having as it were 
been effected in the everyday life of all classes of the community ; 
their wants have increased with their wealth, and their require- 
ments, which previously they had little difficulty in satisfying, 
have now become much more varied and costly.. The observation 
so frequently made that everything is dearer at the present day, 
and that it costs more to live, must really mean that a totally 
different style of living has been adopted... Although prices have- 
certainly fallen, it must not be understood that the cost of every- 
thing is less ; but it is undoubtedly the case as regards the majority 
of the more essential commodities, such as wheat, wool, wine, coal, 
and carriage of merchandise. On the other hand, luxuries pure 
and simple, such for instance as amusements of all kinds, presents, 
servants’ wages, &c., are none of them affected by the decline, 
but, on the contrary, at the present time they would seem, if any- 
thing, to necessitate a greater outlay than formerly. 

We may here take the opportunity of calling attention to the 
fact that France does not derive the same advantages from the fall 
in prices as are enjoyed in many other countries; there are two 
reasons which militate against it, one being the excessive taxation 
to which a vast number of articles are subjected, and another the 
customs prohibitions, which are enforced against the importation 
of many articles of consumption. Let us take for example two 
essential articles, coffee and bacon, and in these it is evident that 
the French consumer does not gain much by their cheapness, 
seeing that a customs duty of 1 fr. 50 cents. per kilogramme is 
imposed upon the importation of the former, while the introdue- 
tion into the country of the latter coming from America is pro- 
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hibited. Notwithstanding this, the decline in prices is self evident, 
and the common saying that nowadays the cost of living is greater 
has ceased to have any foundation in fact. Indeed, it has become 
quite contrary to the fact in Hngland, where but few taxes are 
imposed, where there is a perfectly unfettered and well developed 
international trade, and a complete internal commercial organisation. 

Mr. Giffen in his essay, The Progress of the Working Classes, 
clearly demonstrates the decline which has taken place in prices 
generally, and we cannot fail to be impressed with the considerable 
fall in wheat. In comparing prices at the present period with 
those of half-a-century ago we notice two striking peculiarities— 
on the one hand, the very high prices once reached are now no 
longer touched, and, on the other hand, the average price is much 
lower than formerly. Forty or fifty years ago the variations in 
the price of wheat were strongly marked. In 1836, according to 
Mr. Giffen, wheat was quoted in England at 36s. a quarter, equiva- 
lent to 16 frs. the ‘hectolitre, and this was the minimum price; 
but in 1838-41 we find it touching 35 frs. 50, 36 frs., 50 frs., 
and 35 frs. the hectolitre. In 1847 the price rose to 102s. 5d. 
the quarter, equivalent to 42 frs. the hectolitre; and these figures 
which we have quoted are not, it must be remembered, merely 
the extremes touched, but the actual averages for the whole 
year. During the last twenty years, however, a totally different 
state of things has prevailed, the highest average price of wheat 
being 64s. 5d. the quarter, or 28 frs. 50 the hectolitre in 1867, 
and 63s. gd. the quarter, or 28 frs. 20 the hectolitre in 1868; while 
the highest average for the last ten years alone is 58s. 8d., or 
26 frs. 20 in 1873, which is only about ‘10s. above the average 
for the whole period. We may take it that at the present time 
the normal price of wheat is from 18 to 20 frs. the hectolitre, 
and it is within the range of probability that in a few years 
exception may even be taken to this as being too high an average. 
As one of our contemporaries recently pointed out, wheat in certain 
districts of India is only worth about 3 frs. the hectolitre. Looking 
at the rapid extension of the railway system in France, and the 
lowering of the Suez canal tariff, it appears probable that in four 
or five years the price of this article will not exceed 13 or 14 frs., 
and may perhaps fall considerably below this figure. 

In an article which appeared last year in these columns, written 
by M. Armengaud, who has devoted considerable attention to 
matters affecting the wheat and flour trade, it was stated that 
though there is a decided tendency to a decline in the price of 
wheat and flour, the consumer had not hitherto derived very much 
benefit from it. In France particularly, the gain has been infini- 
tesimal. From the present time, however, a boon will be conferred 
on the consumer in the shape of a very much cheaper loaf, as the 
price now in Paris instead of being 40 centimes the kilogramme, 
hitherto the fixed and unvarying price, has fallen to 30 centimes— 
a perceptible difference. And it may reasonably be assumed that 
if the bright prospects now held out in India be only realised, the 
time is not far distant when the price of bread in Paris will be as 
low as 25 centimes the kilogramme. 
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It must be observed that bread is by no means the only article 
in which there has been a fall in prices, as Mr. Giffen enumerates 
a variety of other important articles in which on the whole a decline 
has taken place: chief among them being sugar, the fall in this 
article being particularly marked. During the year 1840 it averaged 
in England 68s. 8d. the hundredweight, that is about 86 frs., or 
78 centimes the pound; at the present time it may be bought at 
the rate of 21s. gd. or 27 frs. 40 centimes, or 25 centimes the 
pound, a fall of about two-thirds in the price.. Taking another 
article, cotton cloth exported, we find that the cost in 1840 was 
58d. the yard, about 55 centimes the metre, whereas it is now only 
37d. or 33 centimes the metre—a fall of two-fifths. And even 
though it may be contended that there is a slight inferiority in the 
quality of the articles themselves, it must be admitted that the 
consumer is in a much better position now than he was forty years 
ago. Coal has considerably fallen in price, but as regards meat in 
England, the country par excellence of free trade, there has certainly 
been an upward tendency in prices. The prices of bacon and pork, 
articles which enter largely into the consumption of the lower 
classes in England, are now on a par with those of 1840. We 
have it on the authority of Mr. Giffen, that the price of large hogs 
was in 1840 established at the rate of 4s. 33d. per stone of 
8 pounds, or about 67 centimes the pound, whereas in 1882 it was 
4s. 6d. or 70 centimes the pound, a rise of about 6 per cent: in forty 
years. Butchers’ meat has certainly risen, for we see that the 
price of inferior beasts rose from 3s. 1d. per 8 pounds in 1840 to 
48. 37d. in 1882, a rise of about 35 per cent. The price of seeond 
class beasts increased from 3s. 6d. in 1840 to 4s. 93d. in 1882, a 
rise of from 37 to 38 per cent Mutton has even still further 
increased in price, inferior sheep now being sold at the rate of 
5s. 7d., as compared with 3s. 5d. in 1840, an increase of about 
68 per cent. And the proportional increase is about the same in 
the case of second class sheep, which rose from 3s. 10;d. to 6s. 14d. 

Notwithstanding this, if we take an aggregate of the items of 
expenditure for articles forming a workman’s diet, we can arrive 
at no other conclusion than that the cost of living has not 
increased during the last forty years in England. We will for the 
moment put on one side the question of house rent, a subject to 
which we will return later, and devote some attention. 

As affording an excellent example of the fall which has taken 
place during the last half century, we reproduce im extenso the 
following passage from Mr. Giffen’s work :— 

“With regard to this question of prices, | have been favoured 
with the copy of a letter, dated llth June, 1881, addressed by 
Mr. Charles Hawkins, of 27, Savile Row, to the editor of the Daily 
News, on the cost per patient of the expenditure of St. George’s 
Hospital in 1830 and 1880. ‘The facts stated confirm in an 
interesting way what is here said as to the cost of articles of the 
workman’s consumption fifty years ago and at the present time. 
Mr. Hawkins, who was at one time one of the treasurers of the 
hospital, and therefore speaks with authority, gives the following 
table and notes :— 
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““¢ Although each patient costs now 1s. 1d. less than in 1830, 
there have been great alterations in the different items of expendi- 
‘ture, viz. :— 





Cost per Patient. 





1830. 1880. 
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“Had wheat cost in 1880 what it did in 1830, 1.8847. must 
‘have been spent in bread and flour instead of 738/. The cost of 
‘port wine in 1830 was 72/. per pipe; in 1880 45/7. In 1830 many 
‘of ‘the patients provided themselves with tea and sugar. Under 
the head ‘ Drugs’ is included the cost of leeches; in 1846 14,800 
leeches were used at a cost of 143/.; in 1880 only 425, costing 
1/, 16s. In 1843 another hospital, treating double the number of 
patients, used 48,900 leeches, but in 1880 only 250. 

“These items show the great advantage of the reduction of 
price in some articles of diet, and the great extra expenditure now 
necessary for the treatment of hospital patients, depending on the 
greater call for additional ‘staff,’ more especially for nursing, and 
an altered mode of treatment of accidents and operations, as also 
the greater amount of stimulants now exhibited, &.”’ 

But to return to France. With bread at 30 centimes the 
kilogramme, as it is now beginning to be sold; with a probable 
decline in the price of wine, which in the course of a few years 
will become considerably more marked when the ravages of the 
phylloxera have been effectually checked, and the production of 
Algeria and Tunis developed, it is evident that the cost of living 
will be less than it has ever been during the last half century. 
There remain to be considered now the question of house rent and 
one or two other elements of expenditure, to which we will next 
devote our attention. 

We have already pointed out that owing to a want of the elasti- 
city in our commercial system, especially as regards the provision 
trade, and also to excessive taxation, France has not benefited 
to the same extent from the decline in prices as her more favoured 
neighbour Hngland. The removal of these causes, however, must 
be merely a question of time, and to a great extent will depend 
upon the spread of enlightenment. It is only by a more rigid 
system of economy in public expenditure, and a reduction of taxa- 
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tion, that the Government are enabled, in a country of advanced 
civilisation, to assist in furthering social progress. 

To render our meaning clearer, take the case of the cost of 
transport. The excessive tax of 25 per cent. levied on goods 
despatched by grande vitesse, almost entirely precludes the possi- 
bility of deriving any benefit from a fall in prices; and the same 
remark would apply to a variety of miscellaneous articles. We 
cannot but think that public attention has not been sufficiently 
directed to the heavy burdens imposed upon the working classes 
by an extravagant parliament, which have the effect not only of 
trammelling their labours, but of retarding their progress. 

We have shown that as regards the prices of many of the 
principal articles of consumption there has been a steady decline. 
An exception must, however, be made in the case of wine, which 
during the last few years has considerably increased in value. It 
is, however, well within the range of probability that the next 
seven or eight years will see a very great difference, and prices 
will probably rule lower than they have ever been. It would 
certainly be curious to find the phylloxera, originally the cause of 
the present high prices, become the means of effecting a consider- 
able fall in the value of this commodity. A glance at the report 
of M. Tisserand, Director of the Ministry of Agriculture, will be 
sufficient to convince even the most sceptical that the effectual 
checking of the ravages of the phylloxera will become merely a 
question of time. Submersion on the one hand, which however 
can only be resorted to under exceptional circumstances, the treat- 
ment by sulphur of carbon, and the propagation of the American 
vine, will, it is expected, in the course of the next ten or twelve 
years restore to the French vines all their old strength and vigour. 
We see from M. Tisserand’s report that up to the 1st October, 1883, 
17,792 hectares under vine cultivation have been subjected to sub- 
mersion, 23,226 were treated by sulphur of carbon, 3,097 by sulpho- 
carbonates, and 28,012 replanted with American cuttings. This 
last experiment has been attended with eminently satisfactory 
results, and vineyard proprietors are very sanguine that it will 
ultimately become a complete success; moreover we may reason- 
ably look forward to the time when our wine harvest will 
surpass that of the famous year 1875, when it amounted to 
83 millions of hectolitres, or at least equal to that of 1874, when 
the yield was somewhat in excess of 63 millions of hectolitres. It 
is even far from improbable that in ten or twelve years there will 
be a greater yield of wine than has ever been known, for when the 
old vines have been thoroughly re-established, there will still 
remain the new ground which capitalists, tempted by the prevalent 
high prices, have been induced to turn into vineyards. During 
the last five years a vast extent of land, some of which had been 
hitherto under wheat cultivation, has been transformed into vine- 
yards in many districts of the Department of the Aude and the 
basin of the Garonne. 

We shall not be accused of taking an optimist view of the 
sitnation, when we record our conviction that not only will the 
next few years see a considerable addition made to the 2,058,000 
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hectares which were returned in 1880 as under vine cultivation, 
but that the extent of land under vine cultivation in 1874, viz., 
2,465,000, will be surpassed. 

According to M. Tisserand, the extent of land under vines 
before the advent of the phylloxera amounted to 2,465,310 hectares, 
and the vines destroyed by the phylloxera covered an area of 
859,302 hectares. As at the present time there are 2,058,000 
hectares under vine cultivation, it is evident that 400,000 hectares 
hitherto under various crops have been devoted to this cultivation. 

When we consider that not only have the high prices caused by 
the ravages of the phylloxera had the effect of stimulating farmers 
in Italy and Spain to devote increased attention to the cultivation 
of the grape, with the result that the number and extent of vine- 
yards have greatly increased in these countries, but that capitalists 
and farmers both in Algeria and Tunis have turned their attention 
also to this industry, it seems to be far from improbable that ina 
short time a fall will take place in the price of wine quite as remark- 
able as that which characterised another important article of con- 
sumption,. namely, wheat. Writing on the subject of the wine 
] arvests-of Algeria, some of the French journals recently estimated 
that in three years’ time the extent of land in that country under 
vine cultivation would exceed 300,000 hectares. This, in our 
opinion, is greatly over estimated. We are, however, disposed to 
think that in the course of the next six or seven years in Algeria 
and Tunis together there will be 150,000 hectares under vines, 
producing between 7 or 8 million hectolitres of wine, the greater 
part intended for exportation. And even assuming that the 
ravages of the phylloxera extend to the vines of Italy, Spain, and 
Africa, the excellent results that we have predicted will at most 
be only modified or in a slight degree retarded. 

The experiences already gained in France during the struggle 
with the phylloxera will be eminently useful in assisting other 
countries to successfully cope with the difficulty. Taking all 
things into consideration, we may reasonably hope that the day is 
not far distant when ordinary wine can be again bought at 
10 francs the hectolitre or 10 centimes the litre, in the wine pro- 
ducing districts. With a good retail trade organisation, reduced 
rates of transport, and a reduction of taxation, the Parisian workman 
would soon be in a position to procure wine at about 40 centimes 
_the litre. This being the case, and bread at 30 centimes the kilo- 
gramme, a material improvement will have been effected in the 
conditions of life of the working classes. 

In spite of many assertions which have been made to the 
contrary, the inference as to the more diffused wellbeing of the 
Parisian population is fully borne out by statistics, for we find in 
the Annuaire de lV Hconomie politique et de la Statistique for 1883 
the following interesting statement, showing the consumption per 
head of population in Paris of the following articles in each of the 
years 1866, 1872, 1876, and 1881 :— 
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Consumption per Head of Population. 




















1866. 1872. 1876. 1881. 
BNR) Lives cep hetdenctedeeshaieg gals. 42 49 48 50 
Bae 8. oo acd eacnpasniesanatiiices lbs. — os — 348 
re Beedle nix nd dander nes 3 165 155 168 172 
Poultry and game ............ . 24 24 23 24 
coh iit. sic voseesecoeees ms 19 30 28 28 
CC SoU aa eR he 18 17 16 17 
{DAE | RS Eee ere 2 Here eee No. 169 157 150 180 
PE OBES fess rink hints hosiarh-dueks lbs. 5 5 5 5 


From the above it will be perceived that with the exception of 
butter, the consumption of which appears to have slightly declined, 
and of poultry and game, which remains almost stationary, there 
has been a wonderful increase in the consumption of the whole 
population per head. As. the working classes in 1881 composed 
the greater part of the Parisian population, it is evident that they 
have enjoyed a fair share of the increase of material wealth. It 
may be taken that the consumption of the rich remains almost 
stationary, therefore the increased average consumption has been 
on the part of the masses. 

It will be unnecessary to devote much attention to the question of 
the rise or fall in the price of clothing and furniture, though there 
can be no doubt that both these articles are cheaper than formerly ; 
there remains however one question to be considered, forming as it 
does an important item in the expenditure not only of the working 
classes but of all sections of the community: we refer to house rent, 
which during the last four and twenty years has steadily gone up. 
When increased cost of living is spoken of nowadays, it must be 
more particularly house rent which is referred to. 

Mr. Giffen, in his able paper on the progress of the working 
classes, gives it as his opinion that there is an increase in house rents 
during the last fifty years to the extent of 130 per cent.; but he 
goes on to say, “houses are undoubtedly of better value all round 
than they were fifty yearsago. More rent is paid because more capital 
is in the houses, and they are better houses. So as there is reason to 
believe that the houses are better, we may take it that the increased 
rent is merely a higher price demanded for a superior article.” 

During the parliamentary inquiry which is now being held by 
the Uommission des Quarante Quatre, the question of house rent has 
been frequently under consideration, and it has been stated on 
good authority that certainly as regards Paris, houses at low 
rentals have been constructed on a much larger scale than has 
been generally imagined, and there has been no such enormous 
increase in rents during the last quarter of a century as some 
assert. On this point, one of the most eminent authorities on the 
subject, M. Robinot, director of the ‘Sous Comptoir des 
Entrepreneurs,” the establishment which has taken a very active 
part in the chief building operations of recent years, states as 
follows: “The most important building operation in which | have 
been engaged has been to construct twenty-four houses at the 
back of the Buttes Montmartre. Formerly, in this neighbourhood 
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there was a dense population living in houses badly built, and 
defective both as regards ventilation and sanitary arrangements. 
This condition of things has been entirely changed—tenements 
clean and airy have been erected, and the strictest attention has 
been paid to sanitary arrangements.” In a later portion of his 
evidence he goes on to say,.‘‘ | have in my possession one of the 
schedules which are supphed to us each week from the 
Prefecture de la Seine, in which is shown all the building 
authorisations which have been granted. From this document I 
find that in the week just ended, thirty-three building permits 
have been applied for and issued. They refer to the ten different 
quarters of Paris; and those in which building operations are 
most extensively carried on are in the densely populated districts 
of the 14th, 15th, 17th, and 19th arrondissements.” 

An impression has been formed in the minds of some persons 
that builders have ceased to erect houses at low rentals in Paris; 
this is a totally erroneous impression, and is far from being 
founded on facts, as taking one instance alone, the houses lately 
erected on the Buttes Montmartre. Here suites of apartments 
are to be lent ranging in price from 300 to 500 frs. per annum. 
Here again we must quote Mr. Robinot: ‘‘In the Rue des Pois- 
sonniers and the Rue Doudeauville it may be said that a little town 
has lately sprung up, capable of housing eight to ten thousand 
people, and there is no doubt that in a short time tenants. will 
be found to occupy it. Similar buildings have been erected in 
the south of Paris, particularly in the Gobelins quarter, which is 
very densely populated. At the present moment | am preparing 
an estimate for the construction of twelve or fifteen houses in 
the neighbourhood of the eastern and northern stations. ..... 
According to the latest schedules issued from the Préfecture de la 
Seine, permission has been granted for the construction of seven 
houses in the Grenelle quarter, six in Belleville, four in the south 
of Paris, and it is a remarkable fact ‘that only one authorisation 
has been asked for for the construction of dwelling houses in the 
fashionable district of Paris, the Quartier de Passy.” 

It is abundantly clear that during the last three or four years 
the builder has been as much occupied in erecting houses for the 
masses as for the rich. On this point we cannot do better than 
quote the evidence of M. Grosclaude, President of the “‘ Chambre 
des Entrepreneurs de Demolitions;” he says: ‘‘I believe that at 
the present day there are many dwellings vacant, at rentals vary- 
ing between 100 and 500 frs., and there is therefore no necessity 
to embark in fresh building speculations. This is particularly the 
case in the Quartier Montmartre and in the 1L5th Arrondissement, 
where a vast number of dwellings, lately occupied by workmen 
and their families, are at present unoccupied. Again, in the 
12th Arrondissement there are, to my certain knowledge, 18 houses 
unlet, all well-built, in a healthy situation, well lighted and venti- 
lated, with venetian blinds back and front, and with water laid on, 
and gas in most of the rooms. In these 18 houses there are 382 
different apartments, and of this number there are at present 26 
unoccupied.” 

It may not be uninteresting to look into the rents of these 382 
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apartments. We find that 56 are let at prices ranging between 
100 and 150 frs.; 15 from 151 to 200; 20 from 201 to 250; 33 from 
251 to 300. Thus it will be seen that the rents of these 124 apart- 
ments, which form about a third of the whole number in these 
newly-constructed houses, in no case exceed 300 frs. Twenty other 
apartments range between 3co and 350 frs.; 78 from 351 to 400; 
33 from 401 to 450; 46 from 451 to 500; 20 from 501 to 550; 10 
from 551 to 600; 19 from 601 to 700; and 32 are let at a rental 
exceeding 700 frs. Such is the composition of these 18 new houses. 
Of the 26 vacant apartments there is only one which is not 
included in the category of those ranging between 251 and 300 frs., 
the rentals for the most part varying between 350 and 500 frs. 

M. Grosclaude is of opinion that the rise in house rents has 
been by no means in proportion to the rise which of recent years 
has taken place in wages. It is an incontrovertible fact that during 
the last twenty years wages have risen m some trades as much as 
from one to three francs a day, thus representing an increase of 
300 to 1,000 frs. per annum. On this point M. Grosclaude says: 
‘The increase of rents has in no case exceeded from 20 to 100 frs. 
per family, that is to say, a room which previously let at 100 frs. 
now fetches 120; and one of 300, 350 frs., perhaps 400 frs. Thus 
it will be seen that a workman and his family have in no case to 
bear a greater rise in the rent of his house or apartments than 
100 frs., and as we find that he makes from 300 to 1,000 frs. per 
annum more than he used, it 1s not on the score of house rent that 
he can complain of the increased cost of living. Here again is 
evidence that there is a wonderful improvement in the workman’s 
condition.” 

“So we find that on all points these eminent authorities 
MM. Robinot and Grosclaude agree, and it must be admitted that 
if only on account of their long and varied experience, they are 
men well qualified to express an opinion on the subject of houses 
and house rent. They have shown that a vast number of work- 
men’s cheap houses have lately been erected, and it is quite within 
the range of probability that in course of time the rents of these 
tenements will be reduced; if not, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the houses themselves are undoubtedly of better value than 
they were fifty years ago, and afford far more conveniences and 
comfort. In estimating the money wages of an average Parisian 
workman and his family, we should be below rather than above 
the mark if we stated them to be between 2,coo and 3,000 frs. . 
per annum, and as house rent amounts to only 300, 350, or at most 
400 frs. a-year, representing a seventh or eighth part of his 
income, it is evident that the increased price in the case of house 
rent is not sufficient to neutralise the general advantages which 
the workman has gained. Notwithstanding the fact of the slight 
increase in the prices of these articles, meat and house rent, from 
a careful examination of everything in connection with the subject 
of prices and wages, we must unhesitatingly express our conviction 
that the conditions of life of the working classes are enormously 
improved. 
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II.—1l. A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Suiling Vessels and | 
Annual Total Compared with the Average Number 








First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 














































































































ie | z Average 
Sailing Vessels. ec: | Es = Eee o an ae 
1883. 1883. : a 
previous previous 
Years. Years. {Number. ca Number. no 
RIC SEONG pe Sorc 2 -sretbecut 70 58 38 114 86 | 0°81 
2. Abandoned— 
Recovered ..........0000. 41 Sted bet ve DG 0°80 73 | 0°69 
5 Or) ee RU oe eae: 88 114 80 1°74 244) 2°31 
otal “Ni etree 129 115 2°59 318 
3. Collision— | | 
Not damaged .......... 195 264, 4°84 | 518 
Damaged ia. -cncy: 475 602 11°34 | 1,195 
SUC cee eee ean 67 97 I°73 159 
Total AEekine! 737 963 17°91 | 1,872 
4, Sinking from causes 
other than _ col- 135 150 3°0 320 
MISIOD Gar een cates 
5. Stranded— 
Goole ee. te 650 744 14°68 | 1,464 
Not got off ...... sar 21 443 519 10°14 | 1,077 
Subsequent fate : 
not reported .... 70 ae se a8 
Totsleen. tee haut 1,163 1,370 26°68 | 2,807 
G. Capture (ier anceca — a — 9 
i.) PIVacy aca — — — 3 
8. Burnt or on fire .... ... 5E 69 1°26 137 
9. Dismasted or dis- 
abled tevteaamtiecc ute fou — 3°74 ete 
10. Jettison of cargo 
under deck ........ a nes ae i= 
11. Jettison of deckload.. 81 130 mee 187 
12, Leaky aot eee 460 507 to'rg | 1,124 
13. Loss of anchors or : 
Chains cate ee stg \ 175 coe ae eels 
14. Machinery damaged, 
St. Bc eee es eis “i: ki 
15. Mutiny, sickness, &e. 41 110 52 0°98 217 
16. Ship damaged, &e. ....| 1,073 1,092 1,239 24°36 | 2,349 
17. Water-logged ............ 10 | 9 13 0°24 27 
Number of casualties........ 4,356 4,800 | 5,137 5,786 | 9,498 — 10,586 
es vessels ............ 4,088 4,480 4,872 5,420 [8,960 | — | 9,898 
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; Steamers reported in “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Year 1883, and the Percentages of the 
and Percentages for the Seventeen Previous Years. 
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First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
Aver: 
" Average Average 1883. 17 previous Vinee fey 
17 17 Years. 
1883. : 1883. 
previous previous 
Years. Years. |Number. ee Number. A 
4 7 3 27 | 0°62 LOLbe Of¢@ 1. Missing 
2. Abandoned— 
I — — Tec oo2 1 | o'04 Recovered 
z ‘ 2 & }) O12 4 | 018 Lost 
3 1 2 6 | o14 5 O22 Total 
3. Collision— 
159 332 205 566 | 12°99 | 3864 | 15°71 Not damaged 
133 324 167 592 | 13°59 300 | 12°95 Damaged 
13 32 17 65 | 1°29 30 | 1°30 Sunk 
305 688 389 $1,223 | 28:07 | 695 | 29°96 Total 
; sole 4. Sinking from causes 
ae ve : ue Dp EPS { other than collision 
5. Stranded— 
229 514 257 O20 ii 2 833 486 | 20°97 Got off 
36 82 5O 153 | 3°51 87 | 3°74 Not got off 
: , Subsequent fate not 
Io 15 10 20 | 0°46 19 | 0°84 { reported 
2a 611 See Osage ace | 592+ | a52%0 6 Total 
— — I _— — Po Od 6. Capture 
— —- —- — — — — 7. Piracy 
26 79 31 142 | 3°26) 58 | 2°48 8. Burnt or on fire 
8 12 11 33 | 0°76 LDo 083 9. Dismasted or disabled 
; ; 10. Jettison of cargo 
23 25 21 TS he 192 44, | 1°89 { inideetaen 
9 31 15 42 | 0°96 24 | 1°03 | 11. Jettison of deckload 
29 48 26 US). 2:25 54 | 2°31 | 12. Leaky 
; ; 13. Loss of anchors or 
13 16 13 42 | o'y6 26 | rit ahawad | 
201 421 224 780 | 17°90 | 425 | 18°33 i’ ayes damaged, 
9 4, IO (ig oye ts 19 | 083 | 15. Mutiny, sickness, &c. 
144 306 152 698 | 16°04 | 296 | 12°78 | 16. Ship damaged, Ke. 


= as “= — 17. Water-logged 














1,073 | 2,295 4,356 | — |2,319 | -—- | Number of casualties 














4,296 — | 2,245 — steamers 
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2.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, with 
List,” during the Year 1883, with the Percentages of the Annual Total Com- 





Sailing Vessels. 
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Motallogsaces teen 


Constructive loss ............ 
Great damage ............... 
Minor damage ............... 
Raised after sinking 


Not damaged or results 
unknown ....... beaten 


Results to Cargo so far 
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All lost Seco es. tienes 

Part:lost tact amon: 
All saved Gitomer esccs 
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Heated cesentawseanennietecsgiee 


Salvage Services. 
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Average 
1883. 17 previous 
Years. 

Number. a Number. rae 

1,694 | 18-91 | 1,844 | 18°63 

69 | 074 156 1°58 

862 | 9°60 | 1,055 | 10°66 

4,411 | 49°23 | 4,615 | 46°63 

29 GP0°38 42 | o'42 
1,895 | 21°15 | 2,185 
8,960 | — | 9,898 
720 | 8'03 931 
447. | 4°99 532 
15 | 0°17 31 
14 | 016 23 
9 o'10 17 
94, 1°05 126 
157 1°96 163 
595 6°64 878 
953 | 10°63 990 
151 1°68 103 
1,400 | — | 1,798 
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Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in ‘ Lloyd’s 


pared with the Average Number and Percentage for the Seventeen Previous Years. 



























































a First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
e Ayerage Average 1 oe Ade 
, 7 3 7 883. Ae Steamers. 
1883. : 1883. 
previous previous 
: Years. Years. } Number. ak Number. a 
Results to Ship— 
. 156 74 158 314 | 7°31 171 | 7°61 | Total loss 
: 2 HM ves 2 | o'os 7 | o'31 | Constructive loss 
a 37 ? 63 182 269 6°26 146 6°52 Great damage 
4 1,038 477 1,110 530 2,148 50°00 1,007 44°8 6 Minor damage 
t7, 8 22 39 | o'gr 7 OF Raised after sinking 
: t , Not damaged or results 
672 408 oO 49" SY ert we Sha gute) unknown 
2022 | 1,033 | 2,274 | 1,213 | 4,296 | — | 2,245 | — |’ Total 
Results to Cargo so far 
: as reported— . 
68 32 53 121 282 67 2°97 All lost 
| 92 49 95 187_.).4°35 108 | 482 | Part lost 
ae I 3 3 | 0707 3 | o'12 | All saved 
3 1 ae 3 | 007 2 | 008 | Forwarded 
ih I a 1 0°02 2 o'10 Heated 


74 | 1°72 33 | 1°47 | Shifted 
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57 29 65 122 | 2°84 | - 60 | 2°69 | Otherwise damaged 
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: Lives— 
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2 4 8 29 > We 8364 10 | 0°46 Crews drowned 
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3.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Sailing Vessels and Steamers 
Average Number for the same period 





First Quarter. Second Quarter. Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 








Sailing Vessels. Average ee ees Average 
17 i 17 
1883. previous 1883. previous 1883. previous 1883. previous 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 
I 2SSU Os snsascavssenretsnsotes 38 29 19 14 14 
2. Abandoned— 
Recovered 2-1 eicetesee see: 25 12 3) 12 31 
LsOS Ec ctecsee uccrteee ee 63 46 25 28 97 
Total we ccereecteneoh es 88 58 34 45 128 
3. Collision— ; 
Not damaged ............ 133 92 103 112 161 178 
Damaged nate acae: 295 223 251 245 351 400 
DUNK arer cease tetewne 45 32 35 34 62 50 
Total) eee cee 473 337 389 3g1 574: 628 
4. Sinking from causes 
other than collision \ oH Be oy - a 108 
5. Stranded— 
Got Oi Antec ee 355 296 307 286 437 482 
NOt 20b OE Tier.c.teap eee 303 168 184 177 335 442 
Subsequent fate not : 
Peporied tees, 3° 3 ah 69 115 
AA Bo ah 709 500 529 507 841 | 1,039 
6) (Capture. ects oee —- I — 2 4 
Tek acy Aare ee a I a I I 
8, “Burnt-or ow Ere a..0.2-, 31 29 34 31 42 
9. Dismasted or disabled... 99 48 103 93 176 
10. Jettison of cargo 
under deck ............ ee 33 = “2 be 
11. Jettison of deckload .... 5d Dt 36 22 108 
1D LICR KY Nato eens eee 286 188 216 231 395 
13. Loss of anchor or 
ChaINS. Reeiepeal tain. 159 7 os 47 oa 
14. Mutiny, sickness, &c..... 29 42 18 44 63 
15. Ship damaged, &e. ........ tio 356 454. 351 906 
16. Water-logged. ......c..0.40+. 5 3 6 6 Lz 
Number of casualties ........ 2,875 | 3,006 | 1,481 | 1,792 | 1,998 | 1,881 35905 
Number of vessels................ | 2,672 | 2,779 | 1,416 | 1,700 | 1,898 | 1,798 3,621 
nen nnn ne 
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, 
V4 - 

_ reported in “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Four Quarters of the year 1883, Compared with the 
of the Seventeen Previous Years. 



















First Quarter. Second Quarter. Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 
Average Fala Average Average Steamers. 
uy i 17 
1883. previous 1883. previous 1883. previous 1883. previous 


Years. Years. Years. Years. 





3 1. Missing 


2. Abandoned— 









































a —— — Recovered 
— I I Lost 
— 1 2 Total 
3. Collision— 
113 86 119 Not damaged 
106 68 99 Damaged 
17 4 10 Sunk 
236 161 2.28 Total 
4. Sinking from causes 
ee ie a? { other than collision 
5. Stranded— 
182 102 288 155 Got off 
30 17 49 33 Not got off 
Subsequent fate not 
: 3 “ 7 { reported 
E 216 122 346 195 Total 
a — — I 6. Capture 
es a = 7. Piracy 
29 14 45 18 8. Burnt or on fire 
2 3 8 8 9. Dismasted or disabled 
10. Jettison of cargo 
23 : il 13 under deck 
2 3 23 12 11. Jettison of deckload 
7 if 25 17 12. Leaky 
P 10 13. Loss of anchor or 
3 on chains 
154 95 236 129 14. Mutiny, sickness, &e. 
1 5 — R 15. Ship damaged, &c. 
70 33 205 119 16. Water-logged 
772 468 | 1,360 el: Number of casualties 














599 753 457 | 1,353 455 Number of vessels 
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4.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and Cargo, with 
List,” during the Four Quarters of 1883, Compared with the Average 















First Quarter. Second Quarter. Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 
Sailing Vessels. ante Average Average Average 
17 1 a7 
1883. previous 1883. previous 1883. previous 1883. previous 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 

















Results to Ship— 





















































BE OLaL LOSS arutveceteaettns ete ae 528 494 272 329 319 703 
Constructive loss ............ 22 48. 18 34 35 38 
Groat damage..iici ics. 240 286 155 174 197 398 
Minor damage  .........0.60- 1,356 | 1,369 646 748 797 1,701 
Raised after sinking ........ 14, 13 7, 10 9 fe) 
MW aknowacc ceed. f| Be | 186) | BIS |) Sas 440 77 
To taloheeee es, 2,672 | 2,779 | 1,416 | 1,700 1,798 3,621 
Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 
AT] Lost ei ceeeactetes-csary: 233 131 167 139 153 335 
Part lostorcc. gacseronsta-nseees 127 76 87 100 84 2.20 
Al Saved. ieetencspecteurerar-: 4, 3 C4 ib 5 10 
Forwarded ssc-msceeanete 5 2 5 2 4 4 
Heated: cc. Sp eieoree 3 1 3 2 4 5 
HIPES Ly Seales eeea oes! 31 Ws 20 17 16 51 
Otherwise damaged ......... 43 39 36 40 35 42 
Salvage services .......-r.s0- 161 101 142 118 I51 320 
Lives— 
Crews 886d | .....cseceeroee: 307 148 172 198 166 381 
Crews drowned. ............+... 58 37 23 24 13 31 
Lives lost so far as re- ers ee 
ported (in both ships f 415 205 470 271 275 579 





and steamers) ............ 
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Salvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “Lloyd’s 
Number for the same period of the Seventeen Previous Years. 


First Quarter. Second Quarter. Third Quarter. Fourth Quarter. 
Average | Average Average Average Steamers. 
1883. |__27 | a7 | issa, | 17 V7 
* | previous * | previous previous * | previous 
Years. Years. Years Years. 








Results to Ship— 






































83 44 31 34 63 Total loss 
2 2 Zz I Constructive loss 
75 36 27 a2 51 Great damage 
707 282 195 196 33 5 Minor damage 
11 4 4 6 Raised after sinking 
391 som 178 191 299 me beara or results 
1,269 599 433 457 755 | Total 
oe Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 
36 20 Lz 13 22 All lost 
50 24 22 20 39 Part lost 
—_ I I —_ 1 { All saved 
2 I — — _ Forwarded 
1 F es. I Heated 
37 II 4 16 Shifted 
32 15 12 13 21 Otherwise jaineeer 
44 43 aa 34 50 Salvage services 
Lives— 
32 oie 16 15 26 Crews saved 
9 5 Ps 3 Crews drowned 


c 


Lives lost so far as re- 
— 1 ported (in both ships 
and steamers) 
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WI.—Hmigration and Immigration in the Year 1883. 


Tue following is a copy of Mr. Giffen’s report to the Secretary 
of the Board of Trade, on the ‘‘ Statistical Tables relating to 
Emigration and Immigration from and into the United Kingdom 
in the year 1883 :”— 


‘‘In the year 1883, for the first time since 1877, there has been 
a decrease in the emigration from the United Kingdom. In each 
of the years 1878-82, inclusive, there was a large increase, the total 
in 1877 being 119,971, and in 1882, 413,288; but now it would 
appear a turn in the opposite direction has commenced. In 1883 
the total emigration was 397,157 only, a reduction of rather more 
than 16,000 as compared with the previous year. The peculiarity 
has to be noticed, however, that while the figures of total emigration 
show a decrease, the emigration of persons of British and Irish 
origin only shows a very large increase. Consequently, if we look 
at the matter from the point of view of the United Kingdom only, 
we have still to speak of emigration as showing an increase up to 
and inclusive of last year. This increase is accompanied by an 
increase of immigration, which may be considered to foreshadow a 
turn in the opposite direction if it does not actually imply the 
beginning of such a change; but nothing so decisive as we find with 
reference to the emigration of foreigners is yet manifest. The 
emigration of persons of British and Irish origin only in 1883 was 
actually much the largest on record, the total being 320,118, or 
upwards of 40,000 more than in the previous year 1882, which up 
to that date had shown the largest total. 

“These general figures as to emigration alone, without taking 
into account the immigration, are as follows :— 


(a.) Increase or Decrease of Emigration. 




















Emigrants, 
: : oa , of British and Irish 
including Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of emigrants in 1888 ............ 309,157 320,118 
3 be Pe es 413,288 279,366 
INCYeOHSCs ieseneeteeyesus saan oe — 40,752 
Decrease ..levschccssscccss. + 16,131 — 


“Thus the decrease in the total emigration, as compared with 
1882, amounts exactly to 16,131, the increase at the same time in 
the case of emigrants of British and Irish origin only being 40,752. 
It would appear then that the emigration of foreigners only, or of 
persons whose nationality is not distinguished, has diminished in 
the year by the large total of 56,883, or between a third and a half. 
It will be seen from Table I annexed, that the diminution in the 
case of foreigners only is from 130,029 to 73,260. How it happens 
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that this change has taken placein the emigration of foreigners 
while the emigration of persons of British and Irish origin has 
continued to increase does not appear on the surface of the figures; 
and in the course of collecting the statistics no facts have come to 
the knowledge of the department which would certainly explain the 
difference. In last year’s report it was suggested, for reasons there 
stated, that a small decline in the foreign emigration, which had 
then become apparent, might possibly be accounted for to some 
extent by a change in the route of the emigration, foreigners going 
directly from the Continent of Hurope to their destination, instead 
of coming through the United Kingdom.* The great decline of last 
year, however, cannot be at all accounted for in this way. There 
has undoubtedly been an actual decline in the emigration from 
Germany and other parts of Hurope, corresponding to the decline 
shown in the number of foreign emigrants passing through the 
United Kingdom. What I may suggest as to the cause of the 
difference in the movement of foreign and of British emigration is 
that the emigration from the United Kingdom in 1883 was to some 
extent specially stimulated, this being the case, as is well known, 
with reference to the Irish emigration, and being also the case, 
it would appear, with reference to the Hnglish emigration to 
Australasia, which has always been more or less an ‘assisted’ 
emigration, and which increased very largely during 1883. 

‘““In the last report it was noticed that although the emigration 
of persons of British and Irish origin only was larger in 1882 than 
it had been known to be previously, yet the proportion to the popu- 
lation was smaller than it was thirty years ago, namely, in 1853 and 
1854, when the numbers were very nearly as large as they were in 
1882. In 1883, however, the proportion to the population is again 


* One of the reasons for drawing attention to this question of change of route 
in my last report was the fact of a certain portion of the emigration from the 
United Kingdom going to the United States by way of the continental ports: 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam. It would appear, however, that the number 
of emigrants proceeding by way of continental ports in 1883 was smaller than in 
1882. The following is an account of the emigration by this route, the figures 
being inserted here for future reference, and in continuation of those of last 
year :— 
















Adults. Children 
under 12 Years 
° of Age 
Nationality. Married. Single. and Infants. 


Total. 


Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
























































BUM AL |. ccs easenn: 259 193 {1,404 | 168 | 195 198 |1,858 | 559 
= Oe 23) Re ae 46 21 130 13 12 14 188 48 
1 ig lie bt Deena ing 52 Ae) 164 34 22 17 238 78 
Total British..| 357 241 | 1,698 229 229 | 2,284 | 685 
Foreigners ........ 98 47 256 33 39 387 | 143 
Grand total....| 455 288 |1,954 262 268 42,671 | 828 
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a very high one, the ratio being o’g90 per cent. as compared with 
1°Or and o’g7 per cent. in 1853 and 1854. 

“There is nevertheless some foreshadowing of a turn in the 
opposite direction, and this appears from. the figures of immigration, 
which also show a large increase during the past year. These 
are :— 


(6.) Increase of Immigration. 




















T Immigrants 
Ra oe uey of British and Irish 
including Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of immigrants in 1883 ........ 100,503 73,804 
: eh ie es 82,804* 54,711* 
TN CV EAS Oseeosnescentertrcceoet 17,699 19,093 


* As the above figures for 1882 do not agree with those published in the 
report for that year, the subjoined corrected account of immigration in 1882 
is published. The corrected figures will be used in future. 


Countries whence Arrived. 
































ape Total for 

Nationality. United British Cape of Good! Aj) other 1882. 

North Australasia. Hope 
States. Amnierica. and Natal. Places. 

British and Irish..| 28,468 | 6,097 6,871 6,499 6,776 | 54,711 
HOreigners es tccer 19,493 560 447 888 1,194 zee se 
Not distinguished | 5,454 57 = —_— — 55511 
SOO GA) eee, 53,415 | 6,714 7,318 7357 7,970 | 82,804 








“From this it would appear that while the total number of 
immigrants in 1882 was 82,804, the number in 1883 was 100,503, 
an increase of 17,699. ‘The increase of immigrants of British and 
Irish origin only was even larger, the numbers being 54,711 in 1882, 
and 73,804 in 1888, an increase of 19,093. It has frequently been 
noticed in former reports that the increase of immigration, along 
with an increase of emigration, foreshadows a turn in the tide of 
emigration itself, the increase in the number of persons returning 
home appearing to be due to causes which also diminish the 
temptation to emigrants to go away. It remains to be seen whether 
this rule will hold good in the present case. Large as the figure of 
immigration in 1883 was, it was smaller than the amount recorded 
in one previous year, namely, 1874, when the total was 118,129. If 
there is any truth in the notion that the tide is turning, emigration 

‘during the present year should show some diminution, while the 
figure of immigration ought to be the largest on record. 

‘‘ Putting the facts as to the difference between emigration and 
immigration—the excess of emigrants—in the usual way, we have 
the following table :— 





Fe en ee ae oe er 
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iad” ena 


Se ee ses 
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erry ee ee ee 
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(c.) Increase of Hacess of Emigrants. 





Total Emigration Emigration 











and Immigration of 
and Persons 

Immigration. of Hin ring 
Number of emigrants in 1883............ FZ07, E57 320,118 
> immigrants 83............ 100,503 73,804 
Excess of emigrants............ 296,654 246,314 

Corresponding excess in 1882 ............ 330,484* 224,655* 

¢ fad | aerate 315,409 190,295 
*; SOL See, 263,978 180,535 
“ oy Enon aie. 163,190 126,338 
. BIS Sickie 69,712 57,958 
x Trip ey Ree 38,123 31,305 
. 2h Galera 44,665 38,065 


* See note to Table (4.) ante. 





“Thus while the excess of emigrants in the case of the total 
emigration and immigration shows a decline corresponding to the 
decrease in the total emigration and the increase in the total immi- 
gration, there is still, notwithstanding the increase of immigration, 
a considerable increase in the excess of emigrants of British 
and Irish origin only. The total is 246,314 as compared with 
224,655 in 1882, or nearly eight times the excess of emigrants 
in years like 1876 and 1877, when the emigration movement was 
at its lowest ebb. It appears certain, although we cannot carry 
the account of the excess of emigrants, as regards persons of 
British and Irish origin only, further back than 1876, that the loss 
of population to the United Kingdom by emigration in 1883, must 
have been larger than in any previous year, while the proportion to 
the population must also have been very large. 

‘The peculiarity is also to be noticed, which has been more © 
than once referred to in former reports, that the emigration 1s now 
much more largely an emigration of English and Scotch persons” 
than it was in former periods when large figures of emigration had — 
to be recorded. Although there was a considerable increase of* 
Irish emigration last year, the proportion of the Irish emigration 
to the total for the United Kingdom, as will afterwards be seen, 
was still no more than 33 per cent., whereas 1 in the period 1853-55 
it was over 61 per cent. 

“In corroboration of the view that the increase of immigrants 
is the forerunner of a decline of emigration, it has also to be 
noticed that the changes in the state of trade which are going on 
also point to a diminution of emigration. When trade begins to 
be dull and depressed, emigration according to former experience 
seems to fall off. We should, therefore, expect that after the dull 
trade of 1883, not only in this countr y but in the United States, 
emigration in 1884 would be less, and the return of immigrants, 
from the United States especially, would be larger. This has been 
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the usual history in former periods, and it remains to be seen 
whether the new facts will correspond. 

‘Reference has already been made to the large increase in the 
emigration to Australasia as one of the distinguishing features of 
the emigration movement last year. The fact is very strikingly 
brought out in the usual table which this report contains, showing 
the destination of the excess of emigrants among persons of British 
and Irish origin only, which is as follows :— 


Destinations of Excess of Emigrants over Immigrants among Persons of British 
and Irish Origin only in the Undermentioned Years. 





f : Excess of Emigrants in 
Country of Emigration 2S 


and 
































Immigration. 1876. | 1877.| 1878.| 1879. |} 1880. | 1881. | 1882.F | 1883. 
United States............ (—)143*| 608 120,664 | 71,758 |140,052 |146,323 | 153,435 | 144,870 
British N. America....| 2,706 | 2,033] 4,448] 14,455] 16,214] 18,151] 34,344 | 37,164 
Australasia ..............+. 29,617 |25,501 |32,272 | 35,992] 18,274| 16,805] 30,418 | 64,420 
All other parts ........ 5885-1 .B)168,)o. -68.4.)0.4,1881.5,996.1009,016 1 6.458 i nae 

otal ey cate. 38,065 |31,305 |57,958 |126,388 |180,535 |190,295 | 224,655 | 246,314 
* Excess of immigrants. + See note to Table (0) ante. 





“ From this it would appear that while the excess of emigrants 
to the United States in the year showed a falling off of about 9,000, 
namely, from 153,435 to 144,870, and the increase in the excess of 
emigrants to British North America was 3,000 only, namely, from 
34,344 to 37,164; and while as regards all other parts, excluding 
Australasia, the excess of emigrants in 1882, amounting to 6,458, 
was converted in 1885 into a small excess of immigrants, yet the 
increase in the excess of emigrants to Australasia was from 30,418 
in 1882 to no less a figure than 64,420 in 1883. This last figure is 
much the largest on record since this account has been made up, 
namely since 1876, being nearly four times larger than the amount 
to which the excess of emigrants to Australasia fell in 1880 and 
1881. Assuming that the emigration to Australasia is very largely 
an assisted emigration, it is evident for some reason or othér 
the Australasian Governments during the last two years must have 
been devoting unusually large sums to this purpose, a fact which 
would appear to correspond with many other signs of the rapid 
development of the Australasian colonies in recent years. The 
falling off in the excess of emigrants to all other parts is almost 
exclusively accounted for by a diminution in the numbers of 
passengers to the Cape of Good Hope. 

“The following summary tables showing the numbers of cabin 
and steerage passengers included in the tables of emigration, is 
continued from former reports. The total emigration having 
declined, there is noticeable a corresponding decline in the number 
of steerage passengers, which agrees with the observation that has 
frequently been made in former reports, that the changes in the 
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number of steerage passengers correspond with the changes of the 
number of emigrants. 


Numbers of Cabin and Steerage Passengers leaving the United Kingdom 
for Places out of Europe, in each of the Years from 1876 to 1883 


























inclusive. 
Years. | Cabin Passengers. Steerage Passengers. Total. 

* 50) Sele Paes | 41,900 96,322 138,222 
“Pe ee cegietied | See G, 82,824. 119,971 
“Tiga pee ea 43,168 104,495 147,663 
i ae EE 43,928 173,235 214,163 
ol Ny LSS eee | 50,734 281,560 3325294 
phe cs at. | 54,270 338,244 392,514 
oy eae | 56,739 356,549 413,288 
25 eee | 55,840 341,317 397,157 





“The very different proportion of the English, Scotch, and 
Irish persons in the total emigration of persons belonging to the 
United Kingdom as compared with what the proportions used to 
be, has already been noticed. This difference in proportion 
continued to exist last year, although it appears from the con- 
tinuation of the usual summary table in this report that last year 
the proportion of Irish persons increased 3 per cent. as compared 
with 1882. 


Statement of the Number and Proportion of Persons of English, Scotch, 
and Irish Birth respectively, in the Total Hmigration of Persons 
of British Origin at different Periods. 














English. Scotch. Trish. 
Period. Per- Per- Per- Total. 
Number. eee Number. coe er Number. pees 
Total. Total. otal. 
} 

Three yrs. 1853-55 | 211,013 | 30 62,514 421,672 | 61 | 695,199 
Five years ’56-60/ 243,409 | 39 59,016 315,059 | 51 | 617,484 
a ’61-65 | 236,838 33 62,461 418,497 58 717,796 

of 66-70 | 368,327 43 85,621 400,085 47 854,033 

6 "71-75 | 545,015 56 95,055 329,467 34 969,537 
Wear 1876. 2.1... 73,396 67 10,097 25,976 24 109,469 
op Ue 63,711 67 8,653 22,831 24 95,195 

93 ea a Siege 72,323 64 11,087 29,492 26 112,902 

45 BE ria y a 104,275 64 18,703 41,296 25 164,274 

a ‘SOL 111,845 49 22,056 93,641 41 227,542 

aS g =) he Spee eA pee 139,976 58 26,826 76,200 31 243,002 

>A eye elt 8 ee 162,992 58 32,242 84,132 30 279,366 

&y 58S wanes hs 183,236 57 31,139 105,743 33 320,118 














‘‘While the increase in the Irish emigration was thus much 
larger in proportion, yet the increase in the English emigration 
was nearly equal in amount, the increase in the Irish emigration 
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being from 84,132 in 1882 to 105,743, or 21,611, and the increase 
in the English emigration being from 162,992 in 1882 to 183,236, 
or 20,244, the figure of Scotch emigration being little changed. 
The fact of emigration now consisting much more largely than it 
did of English persons appears to be very important, and should 
not be lost sight of in any inference that may be drawn froin these 
emigration figures. 

“Tn last year’s report attention was drawn at some length to 
certain differences in the character of English as distinguished 
from Irish emigration, particularly in the larger proportion of 
single female adult emigrants, and the smaller proportion of 
children in the emigration of Irish persons than in that of English 
or Scotch. This difference in the character of the emigration 
continues noticeable; and without further comment, I have again 
to draw attention to Table 15 appended, which brings out the facts, 
merely referring to the observations on the subject in my last 
year’s report. 

“The usual tables are added, showing in detail the sex, age, 
condition, and occupations of the emigrants ; the numbers departing 
from each of the ports of the United Kingdom; the particulars of 
detention money recovered by emigration officers; and the amount 
of remittances by settlers in the United States and British North 
America to friends at home; besides comparative tables. With 
regard to these remittances, however, I have again to repeat the 
remark of former reports, that the data are necessarily very 
incomplete.” 


IV.—Local Taxation Returns (England) for the Year 1881-82. 


Tue following memorandum is taken from “the Annual Local 
Taxation Returns (England) for the year 1881-82 :’”— 


“This is the twelfth annual return of local taxation which 
has been prepared and issued under the direction of the Local 
Government Board. 

‘Tt contains abstracts of the receipts and expenditure of the 
various local authorities of England and Wales during the last 
financial year of which the statistics have as yet been received. 
This year in the case of 10,214 out of the total of 12,753 local 
authorities is the year ended at Lady Day, 1882. As regards the 
accounts of the commissioners of police of the metropolis, and 
of churchwardens in respect of church rates, it is the year ended on 
the 3lst of March, 1882, and the year ended at Haster Day, 1882, 
respectively. So far as the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
Corporation cf London are concerned, the year ends on the 31st 
of December, 1881, and in the case of school boards and the 
commissioners of sewers of the city of London, on the 29th of 
September, 1881. As regards the remaining local authorities, it 
ends at various dates between the 3lst of May, 1881, and the 1st of 
June, 1882. 





i 
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‘In previous returns the statistics relating to the receipts and 
expenditure of turnpike trustees and highway authorities in rural 
districts have been a year in arrear as compared with those 
furnished by other local authorities. This year they are no longer 
so; but in order to preserve the continuity of these annual returns, 
it has been considered desirable to include in the present return 
abstracts of the receipts and expenditure of these authorities for the 
two years ended at Lady Day, 1882. 

“The amount shown in the present return as having been 
received by the local authorities of England and Wales during the 
financial year, is 57,360,617/., of which 27,959,953/. was obtained 
by means of rates, 5,042,044/. is attributable to tolls, dues, duties, 
fees, and rents of corporate property, 15,351,914/. was raised by way 
of loan, 2,053,508/. was received from grants by parliament in aid 
of local taxation, and 6,953,198/. was contributed from various other 
sources. The total expenditure of the local authorities during the 
year was 54,718,927/.* 

“On the following page will be found a table (Table I) 
showing how much of the above expenditure has been incurred, and 
what have been the proportions of the above sums which have been 
received by the several classes of local authorities during the 

ear.+ 

“Wor the purpose of enabling a comparison to be made of the 
ageregate amounts levied as rates by or for each of these classes of 
authorities during the last few years, and also a comparison of the 
loans of such authorities outstanding at the close of each of such 
years, Tables II and III will be found on a subsequent page giving 
these particulars for each of the financial years from 1877-82, both 
inclusive. From these tables it will be seen that the aggregate 
amount of the rates levied in England and Wales has risen from 
23,366,209/. in 1877, to 27,959,953/. in 1882; and that the amount 


* «The receipts and expenditure of local authorities as stated in this paragraph 
do not include the amounts received and expended on account of light dues and 
lighthouses, and on account of pilotage dues and pilotage. On the former account, 
during the year ended the 31st of March, 1881, the receipts were 435,789/., and. 
the expenditure 373,7232, On the latter, during the year ended 31st of December, 
1881, the receipts were 394,378/., and the expenditure 392,744. 

«The receipts of local authorities from ‘other sources’ include (inter alia) 
proceeds of sales of property, premiums and fines on leases, dividends on invested 
securities, proceeds of the sale of residual products in gas undertakings, and a great. 
number of other miscellaneous receipts. 

+ “In this table, precept rates raised by one class of local authority and paid by 
them to another, with the exception of those paid to port sanitary authorities by 
urban and rural sanitary authorities, are included only amongst the receipts and 
expenditure of the local authorities to whom they are paid, and by whom they are 
ultimately expended. In the case of port sanitary authorities it had been 
necessary to make an exception to this rule, because these rates have been raised 
partly by urban and partly by rural sanitary authorities, and the returns do not enable 
the amounts raised by each class of authority to be distinguished. In this case, 
however, the total amount of the precept rates has been subsequently deducted 
from the total receipts and expenditure of the local authorities. A similar course 
is adopted in Table II. 
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of the outstanding local debt has increased from 106,045,465/. to 
151,704,640/. during the same period. It should, however, be borne 
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Taste I.—The following Table shows the Amounts Received and — 


Local Authorities. 


H00r Law Authorities: ie.0scssccceccesnes.Uewdiavenes Meveseaeees 
MCOUNLY ve Weerssh) pibtlgbepsdnaressssctaswtsaes saeetacsastaeheceeean 
Municipal Corporations Seeeesiotee see eeiacees me ceasnicncceict aioe 
‘Town Councils acting as Urban Sanitary Authorities . 
Urban Sanitary Authorities other than Town Councils) 
ancludine aointeboards)tcscceeseseeeenscstrs cea veer orate S 
Rural SanitanyeA uthoritiesie..cs.cerneccacssete res eneceesecescate 
LOG Tied > er AN 2 Renee ae eaomer sere eeROnCne Condon 
Highway Authorities in rural districts.......0cccccccsssss000- 
Turnpike Trustees 
SuTial BOALGS cass, oescantseoesassnccossaeesceeesececenaessmeces coke 
Commissioners of Baths and Washhouses ...............-+. 
Inspectors under the Lighting and Watching Act 
(Qrand ss {Wilt AMON GO) pescencctete vests ctesuet ster cnesceentes 
Metropolitan Vestries and District Boards(5) .........s0+0 
Metropolitan Board of Works 
Commissioners of ae of the Metropolis ..............004 


see eceres 


POOR e eee eee ees Cees ess eEsee ren sesser ees eeeses 


CeO e cece ves serosarecrcesseseeees 


Corporation of Lonfe 
School BoandsF sake Masinetoeset aces tens eee eneeeneeees deteanen 
‘COMIMISSIONETS Of ISEWELB. seccoreesuee em eee ences see eteeer cate: 
Drainage, Embankment, and Navigation Boards ......... 
Churchwardens (church) rates) .i:isccs.doscceseecc esas -aea es. 
Markets and Fairs Commissions 
Bridges and Ferries Ae 

Harbour Authorities 


Cee eee eee ree reser eee esaeeeHHeHeeesseee 


Peer e sess seres seneesseeesses 
Peer cer ec eee esseeeereaseeees 


Deo e ee eeceeeesesseesereseersasese SHEteseeane 


Deduct— 
Contributions to main roads 
Port Sanitary Authorities...... 
Advances to Local Authorities by Metro- 
politan’ Board Of Works e <....nessees+sschseo1 «= 
Receipts of Metropolitan Board of Nome 
from Coal and Wine Duties 


Pee eeeeeseeeveeres 


Net totals 


POCO OR eer oereeseoeescesssessesesees 





(2). The rates and expenditure of county authorities include sums raised and expended in respect of contributions to 
rural districts, under the head of ‘All other Sources, excluding Loans.’ 





Years ended. 


»3(°) 
31 Dec., 1881 


31 Mar., 
29 Sept., 
al Dec., 
29 Sept., 

(6) 


6 


Easter Day, 1882 
o 


i 
© 


782 


*81 
*81 
81 


27,962,786 


27;959,953 


8,335,918 

I /889,365() 
1,407,363 

6, 9500, 94.1 

2,583,780 


242,486(3) 
2,833(*) 
1,704,784 


148,953 
6,250 


36,266 


1,607,391 
639,582 
583,967 
142,776 

75,670 
1,764,227 
61,902 
216,467 
I 1,865 


2,833(4) 





are deducted from the totals of the receipts and expenditure of local authorities. 


(7). Except in the case of nine corporations. 


(3). Excluding the contributions from parishes, and the expenditure for the maintenance of highways which are 
(4), The sum of 2,8331., being contributions paid by the riparian sanitary authorities, is excluded from the total of the 


(5). The receipts and expenditure of these authorities include sums raised and expended for free libraries at West- 


(®). Some day between the 31st of May, 1881, and the 1st of June, 1882. 


(7). The loans, receipts, and expenditure of the Metropolitan Board of Works include 765,783/. advanced to other 
From the expenditure of the Metropolitan Board of Works there is deducted a sum of 


to avoid a duplicate reckoning. 


(8). The sum of 285,498/. was received during the year by the Metropolitan Board of Works in respect of coal and 
of the local authorities, the whole amount received and paid out of these duties during the year by the Corporation of 


= 


The sums thus received are subsequently 


















Receipts. | 
Tolls, Dues, 
Duties, Treasury 
Fees, and Subventions. , 
Rents. - 
—— $e 
£ £ 7 » 

Soi 537,196 | 

162,490 579,896 F 
607,428 399,881 . 
805,334 8,233 

39,463 15,573 

m8 40,879 

pot 964. 

135,193 _ 
149,889 _ 
402,228 10,000 

28,784 459,167 

843,137 1,719 
419,727 _ 
5,090 _ 

24,536 _ 

68,158 —_ 
2,186,085 _— 
5,327,542 2,053,508 

285,498(8) —_ 
5,042,044. 2,053,508 
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Receipts. 














|Expended by the various Local Authorities during the Financial Year. 
































inster, and for the conservation of Wandsworth Common. 
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in mind that a considerable proportion of these rates and loans has 
been raised for the purpose of reproductive expenditure. 


All oth oe bs 
other . Local Authorities. 
Sources, ue ae 5 Expenditure. 
excluding = . 
Loans. 
£ £ £ £ 
433,396 513,562 9,820,072 9,252,976 Poor Law Anthorities 
251,093 365,237 8,248,081 (1) 3,063,182(1) | County Rs 
| | 590,941 789,669 3,795,282 3,568,444 Municipal Corporations 
2,847,835 (2) 6,570,612 16,232,955\1) | 16,480,064(2) de ceocls acting as Urban Sanitary Authorities 
| 1 rban Sanitary Authorities other than Town Councils 
718,951) 1,361,412 4,719,179(") 3,340,047(") (including Saint Boards) 
28,235 178,671 490,271(3) 499,528(3) | Rural Sanitary Authorities 
412 — 4,209(4) 9,035(*) | Port B 
256,817(2) 641 1,962,242 1,947,853(:) | Highway Authorities in Rural Districts 
24,987 — 160,180 174,227 Turnpike Trustees 
29,469 103,075 431,386 456,699 Burial Boards 
22,760 697 29,707 31,363 Commissioners of Cee and Washhouses 
Sy Inspectors under the Lighting and Watching Act 
829 37,095 37,688 { (2 and 3 Will. 4, c. 90) ‘ ; 
263,769 238,600 2,109,760 2,143,513 Metropolitan Vestries and District Boards(*) 
565,195 2,512,073(7) 4,129,678(7) 3,481,262(7) | Metropolitan Board of Works 
153,706 _ 1,225,624: 1,221,308 Commissioners of Police of the Metropolis 
61,601 200, 000 404,377 329,813 Ae Sewers of the City of London 
64,044 1,096,819 2,081,389 1,971,570 Corporation of London 
741,657 1,046,223 3,971,834 3,821,837 School Boards 
17,857 _ 79,759 93,330 Commissioners of Sewers 
39,644 120,109 881,310 369,610 Drainage, Embankment, and Navigation Boards 
1,019 _ 12,884, 13,099 Churchwardens (church rates) 
847 3,000 28,383 17,509 Markets and Fairs Commissions 
1,867 6,005 76,030 55,589 Bridges and Ferries : 
} 146,999 1,010,692 3,293,776 3,754,221 Harbour Authorities 
| 7,263,930 16,117,697 58,725,463 56,083,773 Totals 
Deduct— 
310,732(1) — 310,732(1) 310,732(2) Contributions to main roads 4 
— — 2,833 (4) 2,833(4) por - vai pete ee, laine 
= Advances to Loca uthorities by Metropolitan 
— 765,783 765,783 765,783 |{ “Board of Works a 
q é Receipts of Metropolitan Board o orks from 
7, at aK 285,498(*) 285,498(") { Coal and Wine Duties 
| 6,953,198 15,351,914 57,360,617 54,'718,927 Net totals 
ae Fa ac ea a ee a, a SESS 


' main roads, and these contributions are entered in the receipts of urban sanitary authorities and highway authorities in 
expended by the urban sanitary authorities and highway authorities. 


In order to avoid a duplicate reckoning, these sums 


cluded in the receipts and expenditure of highway authorities in rural districts. 


eceipts and expenditure of local authorities, in order to avoid a duplicate reckoning. 


-Tocal authorities, which is deducted from the total of the loans, receipts, and expenditure of the local authorities, in order 
_ §50,000!. invested in treasury bonds. 


wine duties. In order to avoid a duplicate reckoning, this sum is deducted from the totals of the receipts and expenditure 
London being included in the receipts and expenditure of that corporation. 
fh 
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Taste II.—The following Table shows the Aggregate Amounts of the Rates Levied by or fo | 
the several Local Authorities of England and Wales in each of the Financial Years from | 
1877 to 1882, both inclusive. ; 




















Number of 
Local 
Local Authorities. Authorities Who | 1981.82. | 1880-81. | 1879-80. | 1878-79. | 1877-78. 
Returns for the 
Year 1881-82. 
No. £ £& £ £ £ 
Poor Law Authorities ............00000 647 unions | 8,335,918 | 7,969,845 | 7,846,021 | 7,942,881 | 47,502,229 | 7,278,370 | 
‘County » (OT orantndoaducacc 63 1,889,365 | 1,745,237 | 1,667,811 | 1,481,380 | 1,688,309} 1 107,645 | 
Municipal Corporations ...........000 244 1,407,363 | 1,349,128 | 1,242,518 | 1,266,900 | 1,454,668 | 1,477,292 
‘Town Councils acting as Urban 4 
aribanpsfatien ncaa ieeee 278 ByS00G4 EO RBEOBL Lp onied4 440,008, 
Urban Sanitary Authorities other 4 7,639,414 | 7,229, | 
than Town Councils, including 760 2,583,780 | 2,465,971 | 2,429,193 | 2,024,111 | 
Joint Boards ..,.......sseceere Beene | 
Rural Sanitary Authorities()......... 576 242,486 | 220,651 199,939 | 200,802 193,928 
Port i. (8) Scenes 40 [2,833] [2,385] [2,325] [1,612] [16,182] 
Highway Authorities in Rural 434 boards 
DISULICES Peases sassevctesesccssausccee ii 6,037 Sucehere 1,704, 784 | 1,876,248 | 1,821,041 | 1,778,828 | 1,796,724 
RLUrIMpIKeVOIUSLCeS. cccccscnenesccrcesces 190 —_ — _ — — 
Burial Boards Hise Awe. 737 148,953 | 180,229 123,754| 182,530 141,457 
‘Commissioners of Baths and " i = 
Washhouses ........ $A pepe ep a : 6,250(%) = ae 
Inspectors under the Lighting 4 
and Watching Act (2 and st 192 36,266 37,884 36,190 40,507 40,215 
WES 6500)sassecensncigeeretoees : 
K : ce 
wapeeteenepy altel estes 42 1,607,391 | 1,580,561 | 1,633,975 | 1,568,376 | 1,443,629 | 1,411,699 
Metropolitan Board of Works ...... 1 639,582 | 620,957 | 554,448] 475,412 455,355 | 472, mm 
Commissioners of Police of the 
Metropolisyiacas.cssercessnancesecss } 1 583,967 555,844 510,205 | 538,086 525,626 510,100 
Commissioners of Sewers of the rn 
City of London ...........006 sateen’ } A 142,776 | 173,780 140,686 | 149,690 201,678 ee 
Corporation of London ........ Geenses il 45,670 81,653 67,154 66,629 64,155 72,109 
School Boards ......... dvcendsse Cae 2,017 1,764,227 | 1,562,885 | 1,484,312 | 1,827,078 | 1,104,144] 868,419 
Commissioners of Sewers ........066+ 52 61,902 57,817 52,932 59,195 56,616 0 
Drainage, Embankment, and 
Navigation Boards and com. } 165 216,467 | 202,380 205,628 | 206,251 212,699] 206 18 
WHSBLONGIM esis st cos. gacescassousen 
Churchwardens (church rates) ...... 202 11,865 11,996 13,507 10,858 | * 11,431 12,079 
Markets and Fairs Commissions ... 16 — _— — _ — _—- 
Bridges and Ferries 55 a 36 _— — — — _ _- 
Harbour Authorities .......ceceeseevee 65 —_— _— — = o — : 
otal Bescs ren vacens ceses ove — 127,959,953 |27,088,612 |25,969,156 |25,668,010 | 24,532,277 123,366,209 





(1). Including amounts raised by rates for the purpose of contributions to main roads. 
(?). The amounts entered in this table as raised as rates by rural sanitary authorities for the last two years are 
exclusive of the contributions from parishes for the maintenance of highways, which are included below in the amount 


stated to have been raised as rates by highway authorities in rural districts. " 
(3). These are contributions from the riparian sanitary authorities, and are therefore omitted from the totals in order to. 
avoid a duplicate reckoning. i 


(4). This is the first year in which returns have been received from these commissioners. 


SSS 
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TApLE IIl.— The following Table shows the Aggregate Amount of the Outstanding Loans of 
the Local Authorities in England and Wales at the Close of each of the Financial Years 


F from 1877 to 1882, both inclusive. 


pe SR 


Loans Outstanding at the Close of the Years. 
Local Authorities. 



































1881-82. 1880-81. 1879-80. 1878-79. 1877-78. 1876-77. 
ae £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Poor Law Authorities .......cccccreseceseeees 5,560,720 5,271,303 4,975,980 4,683,614 4,260,767 3,893,771 
County a eo 3,112,185 2,995,311 2,924,915 2,963,014 3,012,117 2,981,999 
Municipal Corporations coves] 6,886,034 | 6,495,112 | 6,172,887 | 6,313,217 | 6,421,082 | 6,221,097 
Town Councils acting as Urban Sani- 55,588,329 | s9,213,84 | 50,325,471 | 46,666,978 
HATY AULHOVItICS ...00...0..00-seeereese hac 183,988! Pax cae. $10 
viNgMn COUNTS ve rcraccencwcene$| 12:600,728 | 12,818,333 | 11,854,152 | 10,067,472 |) 7” ke 
Rural Sanitary Authorities .............0 1,218,218 1,081,056 848,198 642,617 451,680 330,313 
- Port Pete us sees so seeserees ,042 5,237 5,484 — — ae 
Highway Authorities in Rural Districts 42,860 47,584 49,580 49,190 49,754 47,536 
Murnpike Trustees .....cscerreroeses coveesee 842,458 420,294. 550,237 413,164 1,009,998 1,283,017 
MEE OAEOS | 5.50 sces sar ovsenesesseseeeas 1,835,385 1,717,612 1,682,009 1,664,829 1,589,852 1,238,874 
Commissioners of Baths and Washhouses 126,516* —_ — i xe Seo 
Tnspectors under the Lighting and ie a: Lc 
__ Watching Act (2&3 Will. 4, cap. 90) ae = _ 
Maroptan Vesiies end Ditrer}) sagrass | a4ss06) n4oaoe | nat | L0L880 | 780 
Metropolitan Board of Workst .........++ 16,669,641 | 15,245,229 | 14,645,816 | 13,126,259 | 11,898,706 | 11,254,190 
Commissioners of Police of the Metro- ed wa EE = ie 
 POlis .ssssssersesssesesrsesreneresneennns te = 
Beommnissioners of Sewers of the City}) . 458,809.| 263,951 | 276,058 | 336,775 | 846,775 | 386,478 
Corporation of London ..........esseseeees 5,470,150 5,274,800 5,129,800 8,186,000 5,376,000 8,531,000 
MEIN ERGATOS 2... ccccsccnescconssoerncsvanons 11,841,142 | 10,858,988 9,937,152 8,685,093 7,188,900 5,456,361 
ee loners renter Poa 68,793 78,519 66,598 66,901 57,298 88,671 . 
Drainage, Embankment, and Naviga- 
tion Boneds and Commissioners ... } 1,675,768 1,535,740 1,550,510 1,541,294 1,569,448 1,522,802 
~ Churchwardens.............006 Sacebnanawesne 34,091 41,800 48,467 40,289 44,012 - 50,803 
Markets and Fairs Commissions ......... 73,062 83,422 86,788 86,980 93,854 98,568 
_ Bridges and Ferries a Hevea 211,891 210,926 213,472 213,646 222.374 227,965 
x Harbour Authorities .........sccccseeeeesees 24,81 p75), 24,396,722 | 28,950,405 | 23,165,561 | 22,734,436 | 22,214,124 
Oba Meret sssetosdssseces cs | 151,704,640 | 144,203,299 | 136,934,470 | 128,119,589 | 114,412,201 | 106,045,465 
4 * This is the first year in which returns have been received from these commissioners. 


; + The sums stated to be outstanding loans of the Metropolitan Board of Works are exclusive of the amounts advanced 
_ to Metropolitan local authorities by the Board, which are omitted, in order to avoid a duplicate reckoning. The outstanding 
loans thus advanced at the close of the financial year 1882, arnounted to 3,990,6861. 

“a 





é “In the following summary a comparison is made of the total 
amounts received by the local authorities of England and Wales 
during the financial years 1880-81 and 1881-82, (1) from rates; 
: (2) from tolls, fees, dues, and duties; (3) from treasury subven- 
tions; (4) from loans; and, (5) from other sources. It appears 
from this summary that in 1881-82, as compared with 1880-81, 
there was an increase of 3'2 per cent. in the receipts from rates, 
and of 2°7 per cént. in the receipts from tolls, fees, dues, and duties. 
There was an increase in the indebtedness of local authorities, as 
shown by the amount of loans raised, of 15 per cent., and an 
increase in ‘other receipts,’ of 12°6 per cent. On the other hand, 
there is a slight decrease in the amount of ‘treasury subventions’ 
received. This is, however, not to be accounted for by a decrease 
in the amounts of the government grants in aid, but by the fact 
that in some years a larger proportion of the sums granted appears 
in the accounts of the local authorities than in others, the grant 
not being received until after the end of the year. 


ool la 
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Local Taxation Summary, 1880-81 and 1881-82. 






































Tnerease post 
8 f Receipt. Pred l. -82. f 
ource of Receip 1880-81 1881-82 pe Dicosanaes * Decueeee 
£ £ £ 

PE OR Me onda stfses ents gees dos edos: 27,088,612 | 27,959,953 | + 871,341 + 3°2 
Tolls, fees, dues, and duties} 4,493,357 | 4,613,720 | + 120,363 + 2°79 
Treasury subventions ........ 2,088,807 | 2,053,508 | — 35,299 — 17 
MOBS, PAIGE. .2.2sysccc snare 13,351,935 | 15,851,914 | + 1,999,979 + 15°O 
Other receipts ...ic.s:..say0-04-08 6,554,091 | 7,381,522 | + 827,431 +12°6 
Wotale tat oy th creer 53,576,802 | 57,360,617 3,783,815 Se bah 





V.-—Additions to the Inbrary. 
Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1884. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





Argentine Republic— 


Burnos Arres. Datos mensuales de la Estadistica | The Argentine Lega- 
Comercial. Ano 1884. No. 18,19. 80 wees tion, London 


Austria and Hungary— 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Jahr 1881. VIII Heft.) 
Vereine, Actiengesellschaften, Bank- und Credit- | The Imperial Central 
institute, Registrierte Erwerbs- und Wirthschafts- Statistical Com- 
Genossenschaften, Besitz- und Lastenstand der mission 
Realititen 
Nachrichten tiber Industrie, Handel und Verkehr, aus ) 
dem Statistischen Departement im k.k. Handels- | 
Ministerium. XXVIII Band. Statistik der oster- } Dr. H. F. Brachelli 
reichischen Industrie nach dem Stande yom Jahre | 
1 Reto I te ER, SUR Aas RNR RSE Ta A. ON Oa Se 
Huneary— 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn. 12er, Jahr- 
gang, 1882. La. 8vo., 1884— 
I Heft, Politische Eintheilung und Bewegung ) 
der Bevélkerung im Jahre 1882 ..........0...0 
IV Heft, Bergbau und Hiittenwesen im Jahre | The Royal Hunga- 


TERT H OTRO HHA e POORER CERO EH EEE HESES EES OFOEESE SSE HEOEDEDESETESEESOS SEES 


A OBZ nreincah erlantadeees arevac tan stone &bGsstive sa sesianliatsss rian Statistical 
Magyarorszig Ariforgalma Ausztridval és mas Bureau 
Orszagokkal. Fuzet, 12, 1a. 4to. 1884. (Monthly 
Trade: Statistiog) xi el ek enh le ebeeokaae J 
PRaGusE. Bulletin hebdomadaire dela ville de Prague| The Statistical 


et des communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) .... Bureau of Prague 


Belgium— 

Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique, Quatorziéme | 
Année 88S. 1 Tome KV OLe ees. einige ener eeeee 

Bulletin de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. 
Tome XV. Statistique financiére des communes en > 
1875, et. rapprochements avec la statistique de 1865; 
Mouvement de état civil et de la population, 
1867-81. ,4to, 1835 fo Bie Ain cater eee eee rd) 


TheDirector-General 
of the Statistical 
Bureau, Ministry 
of the Interior. 





des “> 


7 


ee FE Mae Shy, 
ae ag re 


ste, 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


Belgium— Contd. 

Statistique de la Belgique. Population, Recensement } The Director-General 
Général (31 Décembre, 1880) publié par le Ministre of the Statistical 
de l’Intérieur. cxxxvi + 1032 pp. 4to. Bruxelles, Bureau, Ministry 

MP A dts Seat rcesn sgh oxsioesbocestiiat sb Scans ante eem Me Eee of the Interior 
VILLE DE Brvuxettes. Bulletin Hebdomadaire de 
Statistique, Démographique, et Médicale. (Cae 
BN TEE MDOUS | Rernegs err ook cos tates Gils css basisoesedsados caster isboseenanseecaseetee 


Dr. E. Janssens, 
Brussels 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 4to. Shanghai, 1884— 
I. Statistical Series. No. 2. Customs Gazette. 
r 


No. LX. October—December, 1883 _............ Sir Robert Hart, 














II. Special Series. No. 2. Medical Reports for the K.C.M.G, 
half-year ended 30th September, 1883. ve a 
DSS UG es: LAPSRLAC IONE ritdencsscsicesnonetdas tye tsinediatss se 
Denmark— 
Danmarks Statistik. Statistisk Tabelverk, Fjerde)\ 
forselen, Handels- Flaaden, Skibsfarten samt Breen- + €D ; 
devins-Frembringelsen, m. m. iaaret 1882. (Trade| *“*U° enmark 
and Navigation.) | 4t0. USB4) iii icceccstssscceeesees ) 
Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 2 Hefte. 1884. S8vo.] The Danish Political 
LGR ROTA TEN gs Bae Aiey Ad2 Rsc daca ic OAR Economy Society 
France— 


Congrés International des Architectes, tenu 4 Paris du | 
29 Juillet au 3 Aofit, 1878. No. 9 de la série. 

Dee NOs cL OS iin: ctache Ph teak shine es Rlianes UheseotoenGsoomipecovasevorone +s 

Congrés International de Géographie Commerciale, 
tenu 4 Paris du 23 au 30 Septembre, 1878. No. 28 
dela series. as SOM IBS Me Meet. .ccctlis.oaceveertecssccesss 

Congrés International des Brasseurs, tenu a Paris du 
10 au 16 Octobre, 1878. No. 31 de la série. La. 8vo. | C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
RGe eel wae TL aatueees eh) da NOR eh r OB. 

Congrés International pour les Progrés de I’ Industrie 
Laitiére, tenu 4 Paris les 16, 17, et 18 Octobre, 1878. 
No. 32 de la série., La. 80. 1880 .....c..c sc ceeceeesnees 

Direction Générale des Douanes. Tableau Général du 
Commerce de_la France avec ses Colonies et les 
Puissances Etrangéres pendant l'année 1876. 
PRE LA fea ee ccc eS eaten de pecievcceasendias J 

Ministére de Jl Agriculture. Bulletin, Documents 
Officiels, Statistique, Rapports, Comptes Rendus | The Minister of 





‘de Missions en France et a l’Etranger. 3° année. Agriculture 
PO Pate eA ONOr. ASSL he ccccnsisnssvecssevpeneoncayenecsse 
Ministére de l’Agriculture et du Commerce. Annales COM.K qd 
du Commerce Extérieur. Nos. 2033 et 2034. ennedy, Esq., 
Dine SVOspmL STO. i b.Fo% 2 oes sete py ene Ae ee 
Ministére Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de : 
ek, a Mars—Mai, 1884 ........0.0.0.. M. A. De Foville 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—.| The Ministry of 
AUG ier: Bile tal belo Cah pe pi AMR eit ord ONE os ne rp Public Works 
Vi~tLtE bE Reims. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau) The Bureau of 
Municipal d’Hygiene. Mars et Avril, 1884. ............ Hygiéne 
VOL. XLVIJ. PART II. 2c 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 








France — Contd. 
L’EKconomiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers.) i The Editor 


PIS 5. AGE i. Losers csashe Stand sated den thy ots Litas th Cae amet ee 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 
Partie Littéraire. Avril et Mai, 1884......... barter ty 
»  Téchnique. Avril et Mai, 1884.00.00... 3 
Révue Géographique Internationale. 9° année, 1884, 
INO8. TLO1—108. con scescissacseconseee cutee ease netres tie neeleneeiaeD aaa aaey i 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—.} , ; 
Ayei Judy, 1884... 2 rl i a he povicty, 
Germany — 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fir das Deutsche Reich. 
Fiinfter Jahrgang, 1884. Maps, 8vo. 1884 ............ The Imperial Statis- 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, tical Bureau, Berlin 
Feb.—April, 1884. 11a. Ab0. co cnoveneteanacsoecnnanet, feeble aves J 
Berlin— 


Ermittelungen tiber die Lobhnverhaltnisse in—. 
Februar, 1884.) Lb‘pps tolpaeer es... wertenenion.. ; Ser 
Verdéffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der > bee Ne ae 
Stadt-, Eheschhessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, | pee tha re 
und Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ........ 3 
FRANKFORT. Statistische Mittheilungen wtber den ae 
Civilstand der Stadt Frankfurt am Main im J ahve | Sat 
os reau of Frankfort 
1983.0 1884 adil ee ee als } 
Hampure. Neues Hamburger Handels- Archiv. | 
Sammlung der auf Handel und Schiffahrt beziigli- | 
chen seitens des Deutschen Reiches und der Ham- {| TheChamber of Com- 
burgischen Beiodrden erlassenen Verordnungen und { merce, Hamburg 
Bekanntmachungen. 1882-83. 2 vols., la. 8vo. | 
ARs oh iad Ty EEE TRE Eh rr gehen ee 
Prussia. Preussische Statistik. La. 4to. 1884— 
Heft LXXV. Die Kindersterblichkeit in Preussen ) 
wihrend des Jahres 1882, mit Unterscheidung 
des Religionsbekenntnisses der gestorbenen Kinder 
Heft LXXVI. (Krster Theil.) Die Ergebnisse der 
Berufszihlung vom 5 Juni, 1882, im preussischen | The Royal Statistical 
Staate. 1 Beruf und Erwerbsthitigkeit der r Bureau of Prussia — 
Bevélkerung o.0..5. eateries chia terh teem eae ete es Be 
Heft LXXVIT. Die endgiiltigen Ergebnisse der 
Viehzahlung vom 10 Januar, 1883, im preus- 
sischen Staate 








Pee eee eee ee eee ee ee er ee 


Guatemala. Informe dirijido al Seftor Secretario de 
Fomento sobre los Trabajos ejecutados durante el | The Statistical Bu- 
aho de 1883, por Ja Oficina de Estadistica. 8vo. reau, Guatemala 
Grratemala:  cciiyie.s.s. Ragekataes Sho <i SR eceleh dy. dee ee , 


Italy— 

-Annali del Credito e della Previdenza. Anno 1884.) 
Relazione dell’ Ispettorato generale degli Istituti di 
Hmissione . . . sul movimento del cambio della Carta 
a responsabilité dello Stato e delle banche per il par 
periodo:1883-84. * Syou 411884 14 tindiekese ead. «ae f of Statistics, Rome 

Annali dell? Industria e del Commerico, 1884. Com- 
missione centrale dei valori per le dogane Sessione | 
1883-84.,.98¥0% VSB4..:3.04eee Aids ba gees " 
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Italy— Contd. 

Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle) 
condizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. xi, Tomo I. 
Lea PE GN feta Cae cdkey ene GAN Male SR Siam ead” 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi, di alcuni dei princi- 
pali Prodotti Agrari e del Pane. (Current weekly 


BOTT Toy a ie vice 0s eo eR PC RR 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. (Current bi-weekly 
MUMIA OE eee eect eae Bas orc soiavinhsines ganWievssngonisesvievesed os 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito ela Previdenza. Anno 
ey Oe ame ea EE a IO orci ns wn dul osspaap cot ebvurcdane 


Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno XV; Nos. 1—4. 1884. 
Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno VIII; 


UI a aah eho cena sarscie nase taian a taiiienessess'on scnsoabes cess} 

Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xx, fase. 2—5. ....sscsssoren a 

Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Seite tpn 
Commerciale. Anno I; Gen.—April, 1884. ........... reas 


Bollettino Semestrale del Credito Co-operativo, 
Ordinario, Agrario e fondiario. Anno I. 2° Semestre, 
(TOE SOG BENS S01 Ea "ie il RRRUE S ay eee 

Della Leva sui giovani nati nell’ anno 1862, e delle 
vicende del R. Hsercito dal 1° Ottobre, 1882, al 








30 Settembre, 1883. Fol. 1884 eee eee secon 
Statistica delle Carceri per gli anni 1877- 80. [ Vol.] xi, 

pate Oe eos RN eo ceo CRY OE 
Estratto dalla Statistica delle Carceri i, 1881-82. 

Be VR A Soh Reap cine gach Sea deosneianm Menbipateraigoan: bons. vou rere 
Statistica del Commercio speciale de Importazione e di 

Eisportazione. Feb., Mar., 1884 0. -sccssnercoeseereee 
Statistica dell’ Istruzione secondaria e superiore per 

V’anno scolastico, 1881-82. La. 8vo0. 1884... J) 

Netherlands. Statistiek van den Loop der Bevolking 

van Nederland over 1882. (Movement of the Popul | Lig ba tae 
BO) Sy¥Ga 1884... AAR eG NL GUN. bases, 8 


Russia. Materials for the Valuation of Landed Pro- 
perty by the Land Administration of the Government | The President of the 
of I'schernigoff. Vols. 5 to 9. Maps, &c., folio. (In Administration 
ER PERPEMTE, YO LES s cava se ogabavon eed yeseesbhiandbesseeed)-ctbaedenrenenecons 


Spain— 
Boletin Mensual de Estadistica Demografico- -Sanitaria 


de la Peninsula é islas adyacentes. Afio 6. Nim. Exmo Sefor D. José 


Magaz y Jayme 


OTL ER notte nrc iatee senate sep ioee-cosontenecneseneneners? 

Memorias Comerciales y Becerac (Current | The Board of Cus- 
bi-weekly mumbers.) 1... o ices ins ceenesenceeorsrevonees = toms 

Maprip. Boletin de Ja Sociedad “GéogrAfica e. \ : 
Tomo xvi. NGM. 3 y 4. 1884)... eeseetseretseer eens The Sonat 


Sweden and Norway— 
SwEDEN— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. 4to. 1884.— ) The Central Statisti- 
C. Bergshandteringen, Commerce Collegii under- cal Bureau, Stock- 
daniga Beriittelse for ar 1882. (Minerals) . holm 
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Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
SwEDEN—Contd. 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— Contd. 
D. Fabriker och Manufakturer, Commerce. } 
Collegii underdaniga Berittelse for ar 1882. | 
(Manufacthurest)2o, eo eas blo ee ee 
F. Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart. Commerce Col- 
legii underdaniga Berattelse fér ar 1882. 
(Trade) soc cdee eee) oR ee a ee ie 
G. Fangvarden. Ny foljd XXIV. Fangvards- 
Styrelsens underdaniga Beriittelse for ar 1882. 
(Prisons) A seRett cee, Boe, Pare ree 
K. Helso-och Sjukvarden IT. Wiieperstere eens cake 
éfver Hospitalen underd&niga Beriittelse fdr | The Central Statisti- 
dr 1863. ((Hibwpitaday ommeeboi asl ancsne atl \ cal Bureau, Stock- 
L. Statens Jernviagstrafik, 21 b. Allman Svensk holm 
Jeruvigsstatistik for ar 1882. (Railways.) 
PLE Cra: RARER der ka tli ABP ARIS. ch Re dah AI, © oon 
Rikets in- och Utférsel af vissa varor. Jan.—Juli, 
1879-83—Jan.—Dec., 1879-83. (6 parts) «0.0.0.0... 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stallning den 31 Jul, 
1883—31 December, 1883. (6 parts) ......... cee 
Sammandrag af de solidariska enskilda bankernas 
samt aktiebankernas och kreditaktiebolagens upp- 
gifter for den 31 Juli, 1883—31 December, 1883. 
(6 parts) \pecec cick Wee ipetecsntop else eteeseete eset archon ens i) 


United States— 

Tenth Census of the United States, 1880. 4to. Wash- al 

ington, 1884.— \ 

Report on Cotton Production in the United States ; 

also embracing Agricultural and Physico-Geo- | Hon. H. M. Teller, 

graphical Descriptions of the several Seton Secretary of the 

States and of California. Vol. v, Part I. Interior, Washing- 
Mississippi Valley and South Western States. ton 

924 pp., cloth, maps. Vol. vi, Part II. Eastern 

Gulf, Atlantic and Pacific States. 848 pp., 








CHORD RS Bie aos wines Eto ig sabi cAeaveavos Mian e eedlaees 
Agriculture. Report of the Commissioner of—, for Fe ethene Esq. 
the year 1883. Cloth, plates, &c., 8V0. .........: eee: oeuthe a 
egriculture 
Department of Agriculture. Special Monthly Reports | The Department of 
on the Condition of Crops. New series, Nos. 5—7.. Agriculture 


Bureau of Education. 8vo. Washington, 1883-84— ) 
Circulars of Information of the— 

No. 4. 1883. Recent School Law Decisionag............ 

No. 1. 1884. Meeting of the International Prison 





Congress at Rome in October, 1884 0.0... 
Leaflets— 
Education in Italy and Greece .........ssseseceseseseeeeeseees mt apetatit of Edu- 


Report of the Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens for 1882-83 ............ 
Preliminary Circular respecting the Exhibition of 
Education at the World’s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition. 6), 2 0b scauiccae eee 
The Butalini Prizet. Sener aens Ep ane sg oy 








y 
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United States— Contd. 
Bureau of Statistics— 
Quarterly Report on Imports, Exports, Immigration, ) 
and Navigation for the three months ended 31st 
December, 1883; also containing other Statistics 
relative to the Trade and Industry of the Country. 
(Also a Table giving United States Postal Statis- | The Bureau of Sta- 


tics, 1774-1883.) [No. 2. 1883-84] oe r tistics, Treasury 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos. Department, 
(Pai lpeed Bete Sole cere tases Fer pe eee Ne tani ORM SEN Nee IED 


Report on the Internal Commerce of the United 
States by J. Nimmo, jun., for the fiscal year 1881-82. 
Commerce and Navigation. Cloth, maps, 8vo. 1884 J 

The Existing Taritf on Imports into the United States, ] 
&e., and the Free List, together with Comparative | CM Kethedeee 
Tables of Present and Past Tariffs | 1789-1583] and + ~ CB Sera 
other Statistics relating thereto... 417 pp., 8vo. | fae. 

DS ate ey ree Sta aes eaatiinson adie the oSabieati est J 

The Operations of the Tariff Act of 3rd March, 1883,] The Bureau of Sta- 
for the six months ended 3lst December, 18 | tistics, Treasury 
TODD; SVO- LSB Ae rre. cll leereas even gt ass Jasco sed esate Department 

CaLirorniA. State Mining Bureau. Third Annual H Go HEE 
Report of the State Mineralogist for the year ending ao Stat ener 
Ist June, 1883. 111 pp., map and illustrations, 8vo. ae nail : ie 
Sacramento, [S857 (ame wae eee A lie cen SO ea 

Minnesota. Fifteenth Annual Report of the Com- Ao PONG 
missioner of Statistics of the State of—, for the re : Here ay 
year 1883, to the Governor. 8vo. Minneapolis, Si ntiati ene iM 
Se Fe epee te saa PEt ee reed sacs gconns es ae 


American Geographical Society. Bulletin of the—. The Societ 
No. 5, 1883 ; No.1, 1884. New York wc ie tat 

American Philosophical Society. Proceedings of the—. \ 
Vol. xxi. No. 114. Portrait and plates, 1884. ........ » 

American Social Science Association. Opening Address nie? Howard Asean 
before the— ... on Capital Punishment, by Professor as i ‘ON : 
Francis Wayland. 20 pp., 8vo. 1883  ....s...c.c. Oe 

Bankers’ Magazine. April—May, 1884. New York.... The Editor 

Franklin Institute. Journal of the—. April—J une; | The Institut 
1884.7 “Platess” Philadelphia, 1884 «.-.......-..100.-00.«0e0 se "Me geasireag ro 





India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Abstracts of the Returns of Mortuary Statistics for | 
Rory) Bim MONT SOF rE S83 pai... ncthine a.ve.shteete abet 
Abstract of Statements of Fire and Inland Marine 
Insurance Companies in Canada for 1883. ............0. 
Census of Canada, 1880-81. Vol. ii. (Contents)— 
Births, Ages of the People, Going to School, Deaf 
and Dumb, Occupations of the People, Deaths. + 
Statement of number of Churches, of Benevolent, 
Educational (Superior), and Penal Establishments. 
WHalgvcelt G0, TSS: aiocsisipicass ciesccannescan eae eee 
Finances of the Dominion of Canada. Budget Speech 
delivered by Sir S. L. Tilley, Minister of Finance. 
Sta | BA ot Ne Pcs ae I ne ke oh J 





J.G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Ottawa 
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Canada, Dominion of —Contd. 

First Report of the Immigration and Colonisation 
Committee, relative to the Manufacture of Cheese 
and Butter, 1884 tacas. ci ce scestee eee eee 

Railway Statistics of Canada, and Capital, Traffic, and 
Working Expenditure of the Railways of the 
Dominion, 1 882°837aiee stack eee etn nate 

Report on Adulteration of Food, being Supplement 
No. 3 to the Report of the Department of Inland 
Reventié, LBS ioc. jvsicsvesstes verte sah sulevvnulesasiiMewnbeateoaiiegs 

Report of the Commissioner of the North-West 
Mounted Police Horce, 1883 ux Wythe terete ee 

Report of the Department of the Interior for the 
Yoar LEBS Lc cescioackaMen Misa Sore ON Coys sa aoe nus ee ree Pee ee 

Report of the Minister of Agriculture for 1888 ............ 

Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons to inquire into the question of the Navi- 
pation of Hudson's Bay, 1884) ...vcsvsinivetcesetonaveseien 

Shareholders in the Chartered Banks of the Dominion 
of Canada, as on the 31st December, 1883 ................ 

Temperance Act. Return of Liquors sold to parties 
in the County of Halton under the—. 1884............ s 


J. G. Bourinot, Hsq., 
Ottawa 








Canadian Institute, Toronto. Proceedings of the—. 
Being a continuation of the “ Canadian Journal of ies (ore 
Science, Literature, and History.’ Vol. ii, Fasc. 1. 
March, -Svo.  Torento, i884 Tweedie isis 
Cape of Good Hope— 

Acts of the Parliament of the Colony of the—,...]| The Colonial Secre- 
DBS See OL Bi hepks cu cfuceesh pede odefs. Sedvtoa tac tncgss a gaeebettemeantese tary, Cape Town 
Report of the Superintendent-General of Education | The Education Office, 

for 1883, with Tables and Appendices. Fol. 1884. Cape Town 
Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Council, } 
1883. Half calf. Fol. Cape Town, 1883................ 
Appendix I to the Votes and Proceedings, iss 
(Containing various Reports) H 
Vol. I. General. Civil Service, Meteorology, 
Representation of the Colony, War 
COOLANT HS basse) det Noihavemca eee aT ten Se 
» II. Appropriation of Public and Private 
Monies, Financial, Loans, Customs... 
» iI. Education, Museums and _ Galleries, 
Public Libraries, Parks and Gardens, 
Medical and Hospitals, Civil Com- | The Colonial Secre- 
missioners, Postal, Deeds, Police, { tary, Cape Town 
Colonial Forces, Petitions to Parlia- 


Pee mere e nee ree renee eserasneresssseeeees 


CETTE O Nee deme ee ee rere Heber reas see Hteseneseesseeee 


» IV. Works and Buildings, Convicts, Rail- 
ways, Coal, Telegraphs, Irrigation .... 
5  V. Surveys, Woods and Forests, Veterinary, 
Emigration, Mines, Harbours, Miscel- 
lan eo isin ii taiexy eititn nee oe 
0 Vig ativocd fiaimiios. coe aia ase ete 
5, VII. Tembuland Commission. Report of .... 


Appendix II. Report of Select Committees, 1883. 
La. 8vo 


CERT ERE RHEE ere eee Heer ETE EOOR EEO HTEHEEEHESE HED PETE EEESEHEOETER ESTE EES 
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India, British— 
Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress 


and Condition of India during the year 1881-82. + The India Office 
Highteenth Number. No. 336. 1883 


Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. 


oe eee eee ry 


PAP eT pL SSS - Bh jf WNC. ZH8t hE Tied anak By Reet onssa tad etches The Indian Govern- 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts of. ment 

IN sissies OA) Sia habarad Acca bia cebeuitenics red Macc Saset 
Bengal— 


General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 
1882-83. u + 105 + 18 pp., boards, fol. pecehics| 
USES Moscone saci oeott- wc ME A MASE gies en A Son Medd oS oo dy oo The Government of 
Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1882-83. { Bengal 
54+ villi + 504 + cxev pp., cloth, fol. Calcutta, 
ESS Po san vag eorcie, poke vncirataleet eR aatenk estwscbantivies vanavantlive dvowieses 
PangaB. Report on the Census of, 1881. Vol. i. 
Text and Appendices C and D. (Supplementary | The Indian Govera- 
Tables and Instructions.) Boards, map, 4to. Cai- ment 
Uug RS Ci tatty oi. Ben Ok Bi on, 8 Wren (9 1c a Sa ee 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Journal of the—, vol li, The Soci 
Part II. Nos. 2,3 and 4, 1883. Plate, 8vo. .... i oreuey 


Jamaica.— 
[First] Report of the Registrar-General on Births ) 
and Deaths registered to 30th September, 1879. | The Hon. Michael 
Second Annual Report on the Births, Deaths and + ‘Gol Pee 7, ieee 
' Marriages registered in 1879-80. 2 vols., fol. | OSS MORy diaries 
Soe recast aon acn t testavresctGdensicause ea eabddbrs seubdceasitoh saddens. d. 
- Mauritius. The Mauritius Almanac and Colonial 


Register for 1884. Sixteenth Publication. vy +304 pp., > H. N. D. Beyts, Esq. 
8vo. Mauritius, 1884 


Queensland. Supplement to the Government Gazette, | The Registrar-Gene- 
containing Vital Statistics. Nos. 21, 38, 63, 1884........ ral of Queensland 


South Australia. Transactions and Proceedings and 
Report of the Royal Society of—. Vol. vi (for 1882-83). > The Society 
lates BVO Me GL BGG cc. meetin tred aorteeee Pav anoskge estes tesseceest 

Tasmania. Statistics of the Colony of—, for the year | R.M.Johnston, Hsq., 
1882. lx + 331+ 7 pp., diagrams, folio. 1883. ........ Government Statist 


Victoria— 

Census of Victoria, 1881. General Report, with Sum- ) 
mary Tables, Diagrams, and Map. xii + 325 pp., 
map and diagrams, 4to. Melbourne, 1883................. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Proceedings of the 
Government Statist in connection with Friendly 
Societies. Report for the year 1882 to which are 
appended Valuations of Friendly Societies, Statistics 
of Friendly Societies, &e. (6 copies.) Folio. 1884 ) 

Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars, for | Department of 
the quarter ended 31st December, 1883... Mines, Melbourne 





H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
C.M.G., Govern- 
ment Statist 
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United Kingdom— 

Customs. Twenty-seventh Report of the Commis-) 
sioners of Her Majesty's Customs on the— (for the | H. Murray, Esq., 
year ended 3lst March, 1883). 8vo. [C-3872.] Custom House 
DSS 4 iis cSecaeendenseees ce totic cucle Riise ers tree eM oc at 

Government Annuities Act, 1882. Copy of the) 
Treasury Minute, dated 7th September, 1883, rela- 
tive to the preparation of New Tables for the grant 
of Savings Banks Life Annuities and Insurances, 
and to the Revision of the Tables now in force for ; ae 
the grant of Life Annuities, together with the seth ee 
Report of the Actuary of the National Debt Office, 
and the Appendix thereto, and the Report of 
Mr. Sprague, President of the Institute of Actuaries. 
No. 8: 1884 ne aa enue meee See ody 4 

Local Taxation Returns (England). The Annual— 
for the year 1881-82. No. 298. 1883 cscs: EEE NE ies Be 

Mint. Fourteenth Annual Report of the Deputy | The Hon. C. W. 
Master of the—, 1883. No. [C-4014]. 8vo. 1884 Fremantle 

Navigation and Shipping of the United Kingdom =| The Commercial De- 








the year 1883. Annual Statement of the—. partment, Board 
No." O$8976 [7971 884 oor ast ten Seen. cody, Mee of Trade 
Technical and Primary Education. Circular of Lord CORT Kankode 
Stanley to Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad, “AT were en 
together with their Replies. 8vo. 1868. ................ i? 
v Mag ABS. 8 uy mec eythane he Boe ete 
British Museum. Account of the Income and Expen- ) 
diture, Number of Visitors, &c., in 1881. No. 231, 
DSS 2S Peerectens lett hatest Wake cro sswaat cersa tel wassvenses hd tbagscanacueasagooctee 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments. Appro- 
priation Accounts, 188 '-81. No. 38, 1882 ............ 
Civil Service Ricoes UC hea heb Re Pane amet ees 
Civil List. Pensions granted in 1882-83. No. 265. 
DSSS phi tieg hop: cod laa DNR Re dO DADs | H. T. W. Elliott, Hsq. 
District Registries. No..272.2) 1880 22...550.ss¢o.tdessnscnonzy 
Government Department Securities. No. 360. 1882.... 
Joint Stock Companies. Returns of—, made up to 
June, 1880, and to 3lst December, 1881 .................... 
Public Offices (Superannuations). Accounts for 1879 
BUG 188 Los, Se eancariee nicest acne eras ara cndsacnest eat 





England and Wales— 

Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General ) ; 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England. 
Abstracts of 1882. 8vo. No.[C-1009]. 1884 .... 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to December, 1883, ele Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths to March, 1884, No. 141 ............ f ral of England 

Lonpon. Births and Deaths in London and in twenty- 
seven other great Towns. (Weekly Returns, with 
an Annual Summary.) (Current numbers). ............ J 

BirminenHam. Report on the Health of the Borough | 
of—, for 1883; also on the Proceedings taken under | 
the Act for the Prevention of Adulteration of \ Dr. A. Hill. 
Articles of Food and Drink, by Alfred Hill, M.D. | 
Map and diagrams, 8vo. [1884] errant oo cere i J 
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Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Returns, 
with a Quarterly and Yearly Summary.) (Current | The Registrar-Gene- 


BEC YORS YE ehcen se tuonB cris no¥isz ons Weoneasitesn suncnniactaag tsa teas f ral of Ireland 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to December, 1883, | 
Births and Deaths to March, 1884. No. 81 ............. . 
Scotland— 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current 
BOOBS io ctinan acct MER Tea RAE ade, « Sucgons Houeangytith 

Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered in the Divisions, Counties, and Districts | 
of Scotland. Quarter ending 31st March, 1884. 





The Registrar-Gene- 


Supplement to the Monthly and Quarterly Returns of + val-of Seottand 


the Births, Deaths, and Marriages registered in—, 
during 1883. Also the Vaccination Returns relative 
to the Children born during 1882. 1884 .............. 

Twenty-sixth Detailed Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
Scotland. (Abstracts of 1880.) No. [C. 3867] 
Cee Ao Ia MEL SINE a Sree Gdn pnabeege «Meee baa Sa» obdvcalyshibsyeedeve4ss200- 

Guaseow. Report on the Mitchell Library, aa Wiad ties. 
AR CN he ao ita GN co negte a anch aise Mae ss aks dei tes Sis cosagho eos +0. 


Authors, &c.— 
ABDUR-RAHMAN (Syrup). A Little Sketch Book, or 
Literary Jottings. 176 pp., cloth, 12mo. Madras, > The Author 
DSSS PHN oP r Pancscae sass oes sag ROs «desea tgp >sacedonees 
Brum (G.). Nachtrag pro 1882 zu der Statistik der } 
Mortalitits, Invaliditéts und Morbilitits-V erhilt- | 
nisse bei dem Beamten-Personal der Bahnen des | 
Vereins Deutscher Hisenbahn-Verwaltungen. (Mor- r 7 
tality, Sickness, &c., of German Railways.) 23 pp., | 
Svan qberlan SL SS84) cps acecange cacy ton ipeeddh- desenee- id 
BERNARD (HENRY F.). Redistribution by Proportional 
Representation considered, with special = 
to 1, Population, 2, Voting Power. 88 pp., 8vo 
SS ios caches ele sudosea haces vias Sb ciytuschaghsnavisseeusqsoseee eens 
Borain (J.). Le Congrés des Economistes 4 Bruxelles 
et le Libre Echange. 30 pp., 8vo. Broxele, 
ESD cay ca nctenantcen cw tvaceh npeseceuchid ee quite ses caine site ech saeais coen es 
CHAILLEY (JosEPH). L’Impét sur le Revenu. Legisla- 
tion comparée et Economie Politique. 633 pp., > The Author 


C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
C.B. 


diagram, 8V0. Paris, 1884 ....cscosesesecessseeescseoeseoese 
ConTINI (D. Crsarr). Igiene dell’ Operaio del, 
xv + 558 pp., la. 8vo. Roma, 1881 oes ig 


» 


Eason (CHARLES, jun.). The Manufactures of tai 
United States. 19 pp., 8vo. Dublin, 1884. .......... , 
Fawcett (HENRY). Labour and Wages ; chapters 
reprinted from the ‘“‘ Manual of Political Economy.” + The Cobden Club 
76 pp., 12mo. 1884 ET ATRIAL peg : 
Finet (THXOPHILE e l Exploitation des Canaux e 
voles Pee) Seconde oa xiv + 228 pp., } po, Renney els 
Is, Svom Bruxelles, L870 ssticcccoacdaiy ti --sudeceanwles 
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Hamonet( ALFRED). The French Director y (22nd year). 
Annuaire Commercial et Industriel, Guide général 
& Vusage des Frangais en Angleterre, 1883. ( The Author 
440 + 15 pp., map and illustrations, 8v0.  ............0.. 

Joun (Dr. sun. V.). Geschichte der Statistik. Hin) 
quellenmissiges Handbuch ftir den Akademischen 
gebrauch wie fiir den Selbstunterricht von—. Erster 
Teil. Von dem Ursprung der Statistik bis auf y 
Quetelet (1835). xv + 376 pp., 8vo. Stuttgart, | 
LSB4 \avscovnssocguncernesds vee een eee iect as tiene ee nena, cane ena c bee J 

JouHnston (Rey. J.). Abstract and Analysis of the 
Report of the ‘ Indian Education Commission,” 
with Notes, and “the Recommendations” in full. oe 
ix + 184 pp. cloth, Svo-* PSGste: se. Sie eee 

K6roést (JoseeH). Bulletin Annuel des Finances des 
Grandes Villes; 5'°™e année, 1881...augmenté d’un 
Exposé comparatif et des Tableaux Synoptiques pour A; 
la période quinquennale de 187741881... rédigé 
par—. 69 pp., la. 8vo. Budapest, 1883 ..........00.... 

Martin (Joun B.). Seigneuriage and Mint Charges, 

34 Dp. GVO, LBB why Siieetarstencaccsteeevts Mearrangsoesvest: = 

Moreau (J.). L’Escaut. Amélioration de son Régime 
et rectification de son Cours. x+ 41 pp., 8vo. COM Konned yeaa, 
Bruxelles; hS879 oyster es ees Ae ee : 

PavL (ALEXANDER). The History of Reform; a 
record of the Struggle for the Representation atl 
the People in Parliament. viii + 248 pp-, cloth, The Cobden saws 
12m0./" 1884. occ ah ee ee ee AER EN eto teen obetnn tanete 

Rota (H. Line). On the Roots of the Sugar Cane. 

3 pp., photographs, 8vo. Sydney, 1884 0... 

SmituH (ApAm). An Inquiry into the Nature and “iz 


The Author 


of the Wealth of Nations, by—. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay and Notes by Joseph S. Nicholson, M.A. 
32 + 445 pp., cloth 8¥o.-*1884 (0.0nU ee ee 

SmitH (GEORGE). Short History of Christian Mis- 
i The Author 


Messrs. T. Nelson 
and Sons 


sions from Abraham and Paul, to Carey, Livingstone, 
and Duff. xiv + 226 pp., cloth, 12mo. Edinburgh, 
VERS eee es cance sees aemeatee tied tateat tens AR. ARE pc Mee ete 
WALKER (ALEXANDER). The Computator, being a 
Pocket Guide for the Commercial and Banker’s ie 
Clerk... 42:pp:, clothl2mor 1SB4e 2s Pe as ‘ 
Wotrr (M. P.). Proposal for the Improved and Cheap 
Supply of Cooked Food to the Working Population, 
on a Self supporting Basis. A Lecture given by—. 
BL Pp OVO OS om aay Gree Mrcaaeshoresanacsve in cameomehaneaae 
Wootston and Berton (MEssrs.). Statistical Chart of 
British Railways, 1883. Diagram I. Showing per- 
centage of Gross Receipts, Net Revenue, and Ordi- 
nary Dividend to Paid up Capital, also the Amount 
of Capital in Millions. Diagram II. Showing pro- 
portion of Ordinary to Fixed Capital and propor- 
tion of Net Revenue appropriated to each. Dia- 
gram III, Showing Cost of Railway per Mile, and 
Amount of Ordinary Capital per Mile in thousands. 
Diagram IV. Showing the proportion of Passen- | 
ger to Goods Traffic Receipts. Sheet .....ccssseeeneee J 
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Societies, &c.— 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. ) 

Report of the fifty-third meeting of the—, held at | 
Southport, in September, 1883. lxxx + 700 + 108 pp., 
cloth, maps and plates, 8vo. 1884. 

(Contents of Section F— Economic Science and 
Statistics) — 

Address of the President of the Section, R. H. Inglis | 
Palgrave, Esq. ; The Cotton Trade : its Condition and 
Prospects, by H. Guthrie; An Attempt at the more 
Definite Statement of the Malthusian Principle, by 
Rev. W. Cunningham; On the Statistics of the Free 
Public Library, Notting Hill, by J. Heywood, Esq. ; 
On the Evils arising from the Pollution of Rivers, 
by Gen. Sir J. EH. Alexander, K.C.B.; On Free 
Libraries, by. Prof. L. Levi; Canada, as it Im- 
presses and Influences an Emigrant, with Notes on 
the North-West Territory, by H. Moody; A brief 
Chronological and Statistical Review of the Past 
and Present of Canada, by C. Walford; Recent 
Changes in the Distribution of Wealth in relation to 
the Incomes of the Labouring Classes, by Prof. L. 
Levi; On the Number of the Deaf and Dumb in 
the World, by W. H. A. Axvon; On the Palestine 
Channel and Canal Scheme, by C. Walford ; The 
English-Speaking Populations of the World, by 
Hyde Clarke, Esq.; Agricultural Statistics, by 
W. Botly; Foot and Mouth Disease of Cattle: its + The Association 
true History and Remedy, by Rev. D. Ace, D.D. ; 
Report of the Anthropometric Committee on the 
Effect of Alcoholic Drinks on Length of Human 
Life, by W. B. Robinson ; Forestry, by W. Botly ; 
On the Introduction of Science into Higher and 
Middle-class Schools, by D. Mackintosh ; The Im- 
portance of a Creed Census, with Notice of that 
taken in 1881 for the Diocese of Liverpool, by Rev. 
Canon Hume; The Growth of Barrow-in-Furness, 
&e., by Hyde Clark, Esq.; On the Increase of 
National Wealth since the time of the Stuarts, by 
M. G. Mulhall; Gold versus Goods, by John B. 
Martin, E'sq. ; Method of Measuring Changes in the 
Value of Gold, by J. L. Shadwell; The Scottish 
Poor Law, Past and Present, tried by results, by 
HE. A, Macknight ; Report of the Committee on the | 
Workings of the Proposed Revised New Code, and 
of other Legislation affecting the Teaching of Science 

| 








eee 





in Elementary Schools. A System of Science Demon- 
stration in Elementary Schools, by W. L. Carpenter ; 
On the Education of Artisans, by G. B. Barron ; 
The True Reason why so many Children try to avoid 
School Attendance, by Rev. Canon Hume; The 
Education of Pauper Children, industrially and 
otherwise, by Rev. J. O. Bevan; Southport as an 
Example of Modern Enterprise, by #. Norfolk ........ J) 

British Iron Trade Association. Annual Statistical 
Report of the Secretary to the Members of the—, 
On the Home and Foreign Iron and Steel Industries ” 
1 1883. Cloth, Svo7t? TSB4 NGA Aaa ste te cetecte et 
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Societies, &c.— Contd. 
East India Association. Journal of the—. Vol. xvi, 
Nos. 2 and 3. 8vo. a1 884.7 0o-s-2esh eens eee 
Free Public Libraries. Annual Reports of various—, of Pet 
in Great Britain Toisas 55 STAIRS, vote sss BE } Jib, Carcer oa. 
Glasgow Technical College— 
The Promotion of Technical Education in Glasgow. 
Svo. 5 Glasgow, 880 aukieaee otha Shere aianeien oil ora 
Weaving Branch. Fourth Annual Report, 1879-80 if a, 
Howard Association, 8vo.— 
Report, October, $883,%. ad.5-fcmecnuneet epee aeak-0tet 
The Supervision of Pauper and Friendless Children 
Observations on the Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools’ Acts, by Charles Wilson ............cccseeeeee 
Institute of Bankers. Journal of the—. Vol. v,\ mye metit 
N82 1B ha. .o505.g.ctucee ee My Si Sas ae pe ee ete ee } tt ba aon 
Institution of Civil Engineers— 
Minutes of Proceedings of the—, with other) 
Selected and Abstracted Papers. Vol. Ixxv. 
Part I, 1883-84. Cloth, plates, plans, &c. 1884 ue ees 
The Practical Applications of Electricity. A series F, oeheay hk te 
of Lectures delivered at the—, Session 1882-83. 
iv + 181 pp., cloth, map, and plates, 8vo. 1884... 
Liberty and Property Defence League. Over-legisla- 
tion in 1884. Review of the Bills of the Session 
by the Parliamentary Committee of the—. 8vo. 
LB SA serine Da taats AACE en. ogni. Sheek 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society—- 
Memoirs of the—. Third series. Vol. vii. Cloth 
plates. 1882. Vol.ix. [For the Hundredth Year 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester (1881).] A Centenary of Science in rhe abet 
Manchester (in a Series of Notes), by R, Angus ae Ser) 
Smith, F.R.S. xii + 475 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1883.... 
Proceedings of the—. Vols. xx (1880-81); xxi 
(1881-82) ¢.:xx11 (1882-83) ...i..2cmieeeene omen 
Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions of the—. 
Session 1882-83, and Index. 1883 .........cceessceesseees 2 
Mechanical Engineers. Institution of—. Proceedings. Tie Thea 
No. 4, 1883. No. 1, 1884... Plates ....csssccsssssesecossessene Ava aoe 
Middlesex Hospital. Reports of the Medical, Surgical, 
and Pathological Registrars for the year 1881. 8vo. +} The Hospital 
LBS 4: ci cecscaccytus eee Mereee ee aie nese csnciest A iat cease 
National Association for the Promotion of Social ) 
Science. Transactions of the—, Huddersfield 
Meeting, 1883. xl + 679 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1884 .... 
(Contents of Section IV. Economy and Trade.) 
Address of the President of the Section on Economy and |! 
Trade, by J. #. T. Rogers, Esq., M.P.; What should 
be the Functions and Powers of Local Authorities 
under any Scheme of Government by County Boards? r 
by John Newton ; Arethe Provinces interested, and 
if so, to what extent, in the Trust Funds of the City 
of London Guilds? by H. C. Richards and 
J. Roland Phillips; What is the True Measure of 
the alleged Appreciation of Gold? by W. West- 
garth and N. Cork; On the Fish Supply of the J 


The Association 


The Association 


The League 








The Association 





— Se 
~} - 
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Societies, &c.— Contd. 

: United Kingdom, by W. M. Adams ; How far is ) 
it practicable or desirable to bring Inland Manu- 
facturing Towns into direct Communication with 
the Sea through the medium of Rivers and Canals, 
with special reference to the Manchester Ship Canal ? 
by B. T. Leech; Upon the Decline of the early 
Principles and Practice of Co-operation, by J. 
Holmes ; The Progress of British Commerce, by 
E. J. Watherston; The Effect of National Com- 
pulsory Insurance on existing sound Friendly 
Societies, by Rev. W. L. Blackley ; Practical Re- | The Ascecie 
marks upon the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, by R. Sedg- | trae 
wick ; On Harbours of Refuge, by #. C. Thomas ; | 


r 
The Girls’ Friendly Society, by The Hon. Lady Grey ; 
The Every-day Handy Brigade, by C. J. Rowe; 
Financial Reform, by G. Rk. Haywood ; Taxation of | 
Gold and Silver Plate, by C. M. Smith ; Practical 
Objections to the System of Compulsory Hal 
marking of Gold and Silver Wares, by ZH. J. 
Watherston ; On a Proposed International Institu- 
tion to Diminish Casualties at Sea, by His Huxcell. | 


vance ... convened by the Committee of the Society 
for Promoting the due Observance of the Lord’s 
Day. Report of Proceedings. 196 pp., 8vo. 1884 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. Journal of 
the—. Second series. Vol. xx, Part I, No. 39. > The Society 
Lilstrahions, Gy. -LOOaeets Boast Pcs MAl. a ai083 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland— \ 
Journal of the—. NewSeries. Vol. xvi, Part II, 
Tj bk she ou SO OU Rua OS 
Bombay Branch. Journal of the—. No. 42, } 
VaR Lie eA LOn Cig kOe teh cette aapants Anarnsdanedtes 
China Branch. Report of the Council for the year 
1882. Journal. New Series. Vol xvii, Part I...) 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings of Bal 
Be Sy eA erie aoe socio nies genibleapasensnermrncsoace zy 
Royal Institution of Great Britain— 
Proceedings of the—. Vol. x, Part II, No. 76. 
Jae Sieh OU tate SAS 2 Rea ee eee 
Additions to the Second Volume of the Catalogue of 
the Tabrary of the—. 19 pp... 8V0;,..-:0s.sesarssceress 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. 
Proceedings of the—. New series. Vol. i, No. ‘| The Society 
8vo. 1883. Also Index to vol. ix. 8vo. 1882........ 
Royal Society. Proceedings of the—. Vol. xxxv, 
No. 2273 vol. xxxvi, Nos..228—230 (16... 22iesstesenoets 2 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal of the—. 
Vol. xxvii, No. 122. Vol. xxviii, No. 123. Plates, } The Institution 
CPM RePPCOA secant occa tty feanecatstccntstoatncavennvessecncesteswen divas 
Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor. ot] 
the Education of the Poor; being the first part of 
a Digest of the Reports of the—, and containing a ¢ Thomas Beggs, Esq.’ 
Selection of those Articles which have a reference to ] 
Education. 376 pp., boards, 8vo. 1809 ...........0- 


The Lord’s-Day 


PACE CEU IL GT COUT UU erie cectasere evan otnS tas casastvanniansaviaine seek 
National Conference of Friends of Lord’s Day Obser- 
Observance Society 


9 


The Institution 
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Societies, &c.— Contd, 
Surveyors. _ Transactions of the Institution of—. 
Violoxvi, INOS. 1 ia ietge- sh rope tomttn. ecm get dope wat ueecaa 
Sydenham Society. Annals of Influenza or Epidemic 
Catarrhal Fever in Great Britain from 1510 to 1837. 
Prepared and edited by Theophilus Thompson, 
M.D., F.R.S. ‘xvi + 400 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1852........ 
United Kingdom Alliance. Twenty-eighth to thirty- | 
first Reports of the Executive Committee of the—, 
1879-80 to 1882-83. 4 Nos. 8vo. Manchester .... > J. R. Carter, Esq. 
Wigan. Borough of—, Free Public Library. Sixth 
Annual Report of the Librarian for 1884. 8yo. 1884: } 


\ The Society 


Thomas Beggs, Esq. 





Periodicals— 

Arts, Journal of the Society of— ........ Current numbers | The Editor 
Athensam, “The sac..sscdelies. ae eae A} a 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The .... Fy 
British Trade Journal. Vol. xxii, No. 253, 1st J anuary, 

1884... Lustrations, ton G.; Seminietae tee. \ si 
Building Societies and Land eae Cae see 

panies’ Gazette, The  .........scssoreees cee vqgneeee Ole 4 
Capital and Labour ...csiciicvatesceves bone 5 5 
Commercial World, The.................000006 S or 
BHeonomistpilie 6 ie Bcd y 
Electricians’ Directory, with Handbook, for’ 1884. Paths 

(Second year of pablichtiod) Syo e884 .h7.. 4.08: Moths SE SER EE tea 
Finance Chronicle. Current numbers..........ccccccccsssseceeeees The Editor 
Financial Reform Almanac for 1866-72. 7 parts, la. Cotte tee 

SD Se Liverpool! — Ea eek eee ith renee meen : artes 
Financial Reform Almanac for 1884. A Vade Mecum Cobdenicink 

for Hisca| Reformers.;.... lia. Svon.cehewaeeees OR te 
Insurance Gazette, The ..............cscsesees Current numbers | The Editor 

a5 UE VOM GISars eetn gacoue uremia 3 3 
6 AL CCOPG, LG hs (i scecieowattts $4 A 

Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ He 

1868 ge ee Tol i, Nos, 715. "Folio my, Strachan, sg 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The .... Current numbers | The Editor 
Machinery Market, The ..,..:..c..sseccosecsss - % 
MOnICY ato snsas aes eageeeameroccin ance weaniterst 4 iy 
IN BE ULE C, ics cot acs sens tnecces eee te arte eed ee ac ast i a 
Policy-Holder. J ormmalis cress scence A ¥ 3 
Review, The wk sass Sete os eatecdetlke . 3 
Sanitary Record, The 2. i.ctncssccces sees. y » 
Scanditiavia. ch. iL uadenveceseee re atte. : x; 
Statist; Dhec.wcscatck pete et ne ee: os ut 
Temple Bar. Vol. lxx, No. 278, 1884 -— b 


Wool and Textiles Fabrics...............06+ Current numbers x, 














Vol. XLVILJ | [Part III. 
JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1884, 


Report of the Councit for the FInanctan YeAR ended 31st December, 
1883, and for the Sussionan YuarR ending 24th June, 1884, 
presented at the Firtiera Anniversary Meertina of the 
SratisticaL Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, Somerset House 
Terrace (King’s College Entrance), Strand London, on the 24th 
of June, 1884. 


The Presipent, Ropert Girren, Esq., LL.D., in the Chair. 


THE circular convening the meeting having been read, and the 
minutes of the last meeting read and confirmed, the following report 
was read :— 


Report of the Council. 


The Couneil have the honour to submit their fiftieth annual 
report. © } 

The results compare as follows with the average of the previous 
ten years :—- 





Average for 


Particulars, 1883. the 
: Previous Ten Years. 














Number of Fellows on 31st December ...............000+- 860 694 
Life Members included in the above ...........:seeseeeee 139 106 
Number lost by death, withdrawal or default. ..... ee 41 44, 


DV OW POLLO ws GlAGEO 2:02.02 sieSoneoodonsunsedscssiibonseossosr- re 6 F 77 





Since the Ist of January last, thirty-eight new Fellows have 


been elected. 
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The financial condition of the Society continues to be satis- 
factory. The following table gives, for purposes of comparison, the 
different sources of ordinary income for the year 1883, together 
with the same particulars for the previous five years :— 





Average for 








Receipts per 1883. || 1882.] 1881.| 1880.| 1879.| 1878. | the Five Years 
previous to 
1883. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Dividends @.....scfedmssans 102 94 88 75 65 55 76 


Annual Subscriptions....] 1,361 || 1,291 | 1,306 | 1,317 | 1,300 | 1,197 1,282 
Compositions ..............+ 126 189 34 45273 Wer 26 | 204 193 


J OULNALISALOB iearacrees se, 150 2ay | 14s 2202 e146 1 169 184 


Aaa cenet| 35] 90] 8 | 851 “pl ar as 


Furniture, &c., account 4 — — a — — — 





i | | | | Le 


1,778-|| 1,888 | 1,649 |1,902 | 1,698 | 1,732 1,763 








The investments of the Society at the present time amount to 
3,500. of New Three per Cents. 

A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of ten years 
in the following table, will show the progress of the Society from 
an early date :— 


Comparison of Condition of Society at Intervals of Ten Years, on 
31st December. 




















Year. | orpetiows, | tncome, | !xPenditure. | pivccieg, | Libilties. | Trias, 
Fe £ £ £ £ £ 
1848 .... 428 932 gol 867 150 1,003 

63 £8 CWA | 918 924 867 135 855 

"63401 35% 766 669 867 150 1,768 | 

“oO Gm 530 1,248 1,097 1,507 135 2,508 

783 ue 860 Wiss 1,635 3,500 347 5,246 








The following table gives the particulars for each year of the 
last decade :— 
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Year, | A pact,,| Income. | Expenditure.| /A™OUME | Liabilities. | A8Scts.oveT | Year, 
BSS eb genni gee ees lye 
1874... 588 | 1,377 | 1,491* | 1,507 | 460 2,819 | 1874 
BF ssa:lgr, O07 1,231 1,733* 1,207 216 29351 "75 
Pies c.Olt 1,438 1,340* 1,207 187 354.64 "76 
77 | 6683. | 1,597 1,286 1,398 | 201 3,763 "4 
TRE |: 746 1,732 1,345 1,902 168 4,147 "78 
pfosrnt |. * 783 1,698 1,427 2,283 238 4,433 aris. 
280.0 able 808 1,902 m5i7t 7 | 2,572 214, 4,614 ’80 
*g1 ...| 807 | 1,649 | 1,400 | 2,869 | 192 45935 gl 
"82 3...) 786 1,838 1,581f 3,071 203 5,240 "82 
ae | eho tae. batGse? ||: 3,500 .|. 347 55246 83 





* The expenditure of these years was affected by the heavy expenses incident 
to moving into new premises. 

+ The expenditure of this year was affected by the expenses attending the 
alteration and redecoration of the meeting room. 

t{ The expenditure of these years was affected by the expenses attending the 


preparation of a new catalogue to the library. 





The decennial averages of the annual sales of the Society’s 
Journal are as follows :— 


£ 

For ‘the ten years 1841-50 .........ccscssssssecceeeee 56 
‘90, os eee eae 83 

Fe OLE 7s Sapnn ee a at Teer 97 

3 TAL BOER Miss me ako Astéen: 155 

For the last three years 781-88 ..........sscsereesrersersers 174 


The Opening Address of the President was given on the re- 
assembling of the Society in November, and the papers read and 
the members elected at each of the monthly meetings were as 
follows :— 


\ 


Report of the Council,—Session 1883-84. — 


[ Sept: 35 


Session 1883-84. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th November, 1883. 
The President, Rospert Girren, Hsq., LL.D., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


G. Aschenheim. 

James Horace Beeckingham. 
Francis Bennoch, F.S.A. 
W. Binney. 

Henry Birchenough. 

R. H. Blades. 

William Blades. 

John Bovey. 


Frederick Braby, F.C.S., F.G.S. 


Francis Briesemann. 
Thomas Brindle. 
Harrington Evans Broad. 
C. B. Brooke. 

W. J. Bush. 

J. J. Cater. 

Richard Cattarns. 
Walter Childs. 

John S. Collmann. 

M. Corgialegno. 
Frederick William Cosens. 
W. B. Cranwell. 

J. Lewis Crew. 

Thomas Cullen. 
Alderman P. De Keyser. 
Charles Eley. 


Sir John Whitaker Ellis, Bart. 


George J. Fraser. 
Jacob S. Gates. 
Josiah Griffin. 





Thomas Wrigley Grimshaw, M.D., M.A. 

Charles Gunther. 

Heury Thomas Hadrill. 

Sir John Hall, K.C.M.G. 

James Thomas Hamilton. 

Robert B. Hansell. 

G. P. Harding. 

William H. Hardy, F.C.A. 

Robert Phillip Heilgers. 

George Howell. 

dpe Oil age FERTUE 

Benjamin Jenkins. 

Thomas Johnston. 

Samuel S. Joseph. 

Bolton King, B.A. 

Isaac Saunders Leadam, M.A. 

H. B. McCabe. 

R. D. Barkly Macqueen. 

Frederick C. Matheison. 

George W. Medley. 

George Moffatt. 

James Henry Morgan. 

Kenric B. Murray. 

Charles Palmer. 

Professor J. H. Poynting, M.A. 

His Highness Rama Varma Bahadoor, 
G.C.S.I. 

Edward Wahab. 

John Edward Walford, C.C. 

William E. Whadcoat. 


The President delivered an Inaugural Address, on “The 
“Progress of the Working Classes in the Last Half Century,” 
and presented the ‘‘ Howard Medal” of 1883 (with 20l.) to 


R. D. R. Sweetine, Esq., M.R.C.S., B.A., &e. 


for his Essay on :— 

“The Experiences and Opinions of John Howard on the 
“Preservation and Improvement of the Health of the Inmates of 
‘Schools, Prisons, Workhouses, Hospitals, and other Public 
‘‘ Institutions, as far as Health is affected by Structural Arrange- 
“ ments relating to Supplies of Air and Water, Drainage, &c.” 





ee “ * ‘ -- att 
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Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th December, 1883. 
The President, Ropert Girren, Esq., LL.D., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :-— 


Frederick Day Askey. John Grafton Ross. 
W. Harrison Last. John Frederick Schwann. 
Charles Henry Lawson. Alexander Sclanders. 
The Hon. Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, Isaac Seligman. 

C.S.L. Richard Stevens Sly. 
H. J. Muirhead. C. Ridley Smith. 
J. Ernest Walter Norfolk. Albert Spicer. 
John Paterson. Harry Taylor. 
Frederick William Petheram. Alexander Brown Thorburn. 
J.O. Phillips. Norman P. M. Trouson. 
James Platt. J. Van Essen. 
William Agnew Pope. William Livingstore Watson. 
Ferdinand Quoadt. Thomas Percival Wood. 
Richard Rabbidge. Bryce McMurdo Wright. 


Professor Leone Levi, LL.D., &c., read a Paper on ‘ Statistics 
“of the Revenue of the United Kingdom from 1859-82, in Rela- 
‘tion to the Distribution of Taxation (in continuation of a Paper 
‘“‘read in 1860).” 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th January, 1884. 
Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Edward James Anning, J. T. Palmer. 

John James Cockshott. John Polson. 

J. Henry B. De Jouy. Francis Ravenscroft. 

J. Frank Dethridge. E. W. Richards. 

Archibald Joseph Dunn. Thomas Sutherland. 

T. R. Griffiths. R. D. R. Sweeting, M.R.C.S., B.A.,&e. 
Charles Loyd Norman. Frederick George Whibley. 


Professor J. H. Poynting, M.A., read a Paper, ‘“‘ A Comparison 
“ of the Fluctuations in the Price of Wheat and in the Cotton and 
‘Silk Imports into Great Britain.” 





Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th February, 1884. 
The President, Rosert Girren, Esq., LL.D., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 
William Henry Barlow, F.R.S,, C.E. | Richard Laishley, jun. 
W. Leigh Bernard. aan aT: 
Robert Clark. William Edward Lines. 
George Francis Hardy, F.I.A. Frederick W. Manson, 
W. E. Herbert. 


John Augustus Josolyne, F.I.C.A., 
F.S.A., &. The Hon. Michael Solomon. 


Mr. John B. Martin, M.A., read a Paper on “ Hlectoral 
“ Statistics: a Review of the Working of our Representative 


Francis Peek. 
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“System from 1832 to 1881, in view of Prospective Changes 
“ therein.” 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th March, 1884. 
The President, Ropert Girren, Esq., LL.D., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


Lord Edmund G. Fitzmaurice, M.P. C. M. Kennedy, C.B. 
Adolph Hartel. William Proctor. 
Thomas W. Tempany, F.R.H.S. 


Dr. G. B. Longstaff read a Paper on ‘The Recent Decline in 
‘“‘ the English Death-rate, considered in connection with the Causes 
“ of Death.” 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 22nd April, 1884. 
The President, Roperr Girren, Esq., LL.D., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 
John Peter Hamilton Boileau, M.D., &. | Gerald Hemmington Ryan, F.1.A. 
Lieut. H. B. Willock, R.E., read a Paper on “ English Express 


‘Trains in 1871, and a Comparison between them and those of 


“1883.” 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th May, 1884. 
Rosert Lawson, HEsq., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The undermentioned was elected a Fellow :— 
Clarmont John Daniell. 


Mr. C. Walford read a Paper entitled “ A Statistical Review 
“of Canada, including its Confederated Provinces.” 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th June, 1884. 
Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


Richard Bentley, F.R.G.S. | James Arbuckle Findlay. 
John Robert Breckon. Thomas Rigbye Glover. 
John Danvers Power. 


Mr. J. B. Martin read a Paper on “‘ Some Egyptian Statistics,” 
by Joseph Rabino, Esq. 


The Council have much satisfaction in recording that the 
slight falling off in the number of members of the Society in 
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1882 has been more than made good in 1883, and that the total of 
the muster-roll, 860, is 52 in excess of any number previously 
recorded. This result is in a great measure due to the accession 
of a number of members of the London Chamber of Commerce, a 
body for whom economic and statistical research must naturally 
have great interest. It may not be inappropriate on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Council’s report to submit the following tabular 
statement of the seniority in membership of the present Fellows. 
of the Society, thus :— 


UIPISINSL EM DOLS ,.c.c0.1.ccseserostvessssicktensees. cosines 
ALCCLOU arts Ssetictnccs or sestitens 1834 to 1840 = 11 
tre, ee ee a ee 941 or 750. = Way 
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OS ee 71 ,, *80 = 498 
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Notwithstanding this satisfactory increase of strength, the 
Council must still express their earnest hope that the increasing 
recognition of the importance of statistical research may find its 
natural expression In a corresponding increase in the number of 
Fellows of the Society, and they strongly urge on all existing 
Fellows the importance of using every effort to increase both the 
numbers and the efficiency of the Society. 

The tabulated comparison of the sources of income in 1883, 
as compared with previous years, shows an increase in annual 
subscriptions almost balanced by a decrease in compositions; an 
increase in dividends; and a decrease in Journal sales: this last 
item is due both to the fact that the Journal sales reported in 
1882-83 extended over a, period of thirteen months as against 
eleven months only in 1883-84, and also to the falling off in the 
demand for the number containing the President’s Inaugural 
Address, in consequence of the publication of the latter in a 
popular form. It is to be hoped that the advantage that has thus 
accrued to the public at the expense of the Society may be made 
good indirectly hereafter; and the Council have no reason to fear 
that the interest or value of the Journal has in any way fallen off. 
In addition to the presidential address, valuable papers have been 
contributed to the Society during the past Session; those of 
Professor Leone Levi, Lieutenant Willock, R.E., and Dr. Longstaff, 
carried on the course of previous inquiries ; Professor Poynting’s 
paper called attention to the scientific method of averaging; and 


* Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C.B.; the Right Hon. Viscount Eversley, D.C.L , 


LUI..D.; James Heywood, Esq., F.RS.; William B. Hodge, Esq., F.I.A.; the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Lovelace, F.R.S.; David Ross, Esq., of Bladensburg. 


~ 
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thos2 of Mr. Walford, Mr. Rabino, and Mr. John B. Martin were 


on subjects of great contemporary interest. 

Dr. Barry, late Principal of King’s College, having been 
appointed to the Bishopric of Sydney, the Committee of King’s 
College, in electing his successor, decided that in future the 
Principal should reside on the premises; and notice was, in con- 
sequence, given to the Society to determine their tenure of the 
quarters they have occupied since 1874. This notice would have 
expired in February; but in consideration of the great incon- 
venience to which the Society would have been put had a change 
of residence been necessary during the currency of a particularly 
busy session, negotiations were entered into, and_ successfully 
carried out, whereby the term of occupancy has been extended to 
the end of June. The Council are of opinion that the thanks of 


the Society are due to the Committee of King’s College for their 


action in this matter. 

These negotiations, and the consequent necessity of finding 
quarters elsewhere, necessitated the revival of the House Accom- 
modation Committee, who inspected a great number of buildings, 
and found the utmost difficulty in finding any suitable for the 
purposes of the Society, either separately or, as hitherto, in con- 
junction with the Institute of Actuaries. An opportunity occurred 
during this inquiry of acquiring the lease for fourteen years of 
No. 9, Adelphi Terrace; and the Committee having reported the 
premises to be the most suitable that they had met with, the lease 
has been acquired, at a premium of 500/. The Council are pleased 
to be able to report that this change of premises will cause no 
interruption of the friendly relations that have hitherto existed 
between the Society, the Institute of Actuaries, and the Institute 
of Chemistry. 

The change of premises will inevitably cause a considerable 
increase in the future annual expenditure under the head of 
rent, &c.; but it must be borne in mind that in the past the 
Society has been lodged at a cost much under the market value of 
the accommodation enjoyed. 

Through the courtesy of the Education Department the ordinary 
meetings of the Society have been held as last year at the School 
of Mines, Jermyn Street. The Council are of opinion that the 
thanks of the Society are due to the Vice-President of the Depart- 
ment, the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., for the accommodation 
thus placed at its disposal. 

The Library Committee has been engaged on a work of much 
labour and responsibility in the completion of the Catalogue that 
had been begun at the period of the last annual report. The 
embodiment in the Catalogue of a nominal index to the Journal 
of the Society, as well as to the Newmarch collection, added 
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greatly to the bulk of the work, the number of slips reaching 
37,500. The Council regret that from these and other causes the 
preliminary expenses have exceeded their estimate, and the cost of 
printing will also be much enhanced. They hope, however, that 
in the possession of a really good catalogue and index to the 
very valuable Library owned by the Society, an equivalent will be 
found for the money spent in its preparation; and they consider 
that no better use could be made of some portion of the accumu- 
lated funds of the Society. 

The Catalogue will shortly be ready for issue; and it is hoped 
that the publication of the Index, without which the Catalogue can 
scarcely be said to be complete, will be found to be practicable at 
an early date. 

During the year a specially appointed Journal Committee, con- 
sisting of Sir R. W. Rawson; Mr. W. Hooper; Mr. S. Bourne; 
Mr. Hyde Clarke ; Sir James Caird; Professor Leone Levi; Major 
P. G. Craigie; Mr. F. G. P. Neison, and the Executive Committee, 
has also been sitting, with a view of determining whether any and 
if so what change should be made in the form and period of 
publication of the Jowrnal. There are strong arguments in favour 
of a monthly, as against a quarterly publication; but in view of 
the disorganisation entailed by a change of premises and other 
considerations, it has been deemed expedient to continue the 
Journal as hitherto in a quarterly form for another year. In the 
meanwhile estimates have been obtained and considered for pub- 
lishing it monthly during the period of session. 

The Jubilee Committee, whose appointment was referred to in 
the last annual report, met formally in February, when a suggestion 
was made that the holding of the International Health Exhibition 
at South Kensington, under the presidency of the Prince of Wales, 
afforded an opportunity for securing the co-operation of H.R H. our 
Honorary President in some form of celebration that might make 
it possible for him to further simultaneously the interests of both. 
Some preliminary steps were taken in this direction, and the Jubilee 
Committee was enlarged to one consisting of 133 of the most 
eminent members of the Society; but the lamented death of 
H.R.H. The Duke of Albany impeded the execution of this design, 
and the time being too short for other arrangements to be made, 
the Jubilee Committee has reported in favour of postponing the 
celebration to the month of June, 1885. It may be mentioned 
that the Society completed the fiftieth year of its existence on the 
15th of March last. 

Competitive essays have been invited by advertisement for 
Mr. Pochin’s special gift of tool. for the best essay on the 
subject :— 


= 
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“On the extent to which recent legislation is in accordance 
‘‘ with, or deviates from, the true principles of Hconomic Science; 
- “and showing the permanent effects which may be expected to 
‘“‘ arise from such legislation,”’ 
and six essays have been received: the Committee appointed to 
adjudicate on the essays has not yet made its report. 

It has been determined by the Council, after very full considera- 
tion, that the Howard Medal competition shall remain in suspense 
during the present year; and that in selecting the subject of 
essays in future their scope may reasonably be enlarged; that 
recognition is due to the labours of those who have followed in the 
footsteps of John Howard; and that this course can be taken 
without dissociating his name from the medal hitherto bestowed 
on essays directly illustrative of his life and works. 

The Society was well represented by its Fellows at the meeting ~ 
of the British Association at Southport in September, 1883, when 
Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave presided over the Statistical and 
Economic Section (F). Papers were read, among others, by the 
Rev. D. Ace, Mr. W. Botly, Mr. Hyde Clarke, the Rev. Wm. 
Cunningham, Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S., Professor Leone Levi, 
Mr. John B. Martin, Mr. M. G. Mulhall, and Mr. Cornelius 
Walford. The Society was also well represented at the meeting 
of the National Association for the promotion of Social Science at 
Huddersfield in October, where papers were contributed by Sir 
Richard Temple, G.C.S8.I., President; Mr. Nathaniel Cork, Mr. 
Rowland Hamilton, Mr. Francis S. Powell, Mr. William Westgarth, 
and Mr. John Yeats, LL.D. 

The Society has to lament the deaths of the following members 
of the Society :— 

Fellows. 
Dr. L. Borchardt, 
H. R. Droop. 
Spencer Herapath. 
Right Hon. Hugh Law. 

(c) Right Hon. Lord Overstone. (Original Member.) 
Sir G. R. Phillips, Bart. 
Edmund Potter, F.R.S. 
Charles Schreiber, M.P. 

Sir E. H. Scott, Bart. 

Mihill Slaughter. 

General Pringle Taylor, K.H. 
C. Baring Young. 


Honorary Member. 
M. Edward Scheutz, of Stockholm. 


(ec) Indicates those who on one or more occasions had served on the Council. 


> 
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In submitting the following list of Fellows proposed as Pre- 
sident, Council, and Officers of the Society for the Session 1884-85 
for the consideration of the meeting, the Council have to express 
their great regret at losing the services of Mr. Hammond Chubb as 
one of their Honorary Secretaries. 


6s ¢ 


CouncIL AND OFFICERS FoR 1884-85. 


PRESIDENT. 
SIR RAWSON W. RAWSON, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


COUNCIL. 
George 8. Baden-Powell, M.A., Professor Leone Levi, LL.D. 
C.M.G. * George Blundel Longstaff, M.A., M.B. 
Arthur H. Bailey, F.LA. *A. Marshall, M.A. 
T. Graham Balfour, M.D., F.R.S. John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Alfred Edmund Bateman. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.P. 
Stephen Bourne. *Frederic John Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.8. 
J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.S. Francis G. P. Neison. 
Hammond Chubb, B.A. Evan C. Nepean. 
Hyde Clarke. *Robert Harry Inglis Palgrave, J.P., 
Major Patrick George Craigie. E.R.S. 
Professor H. 8. Foxwell, M.A. Henry Davis Pochin. 
Rowland Hamilton. *Krnest George Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 
Frederick Hendriks. Sir W. Rose Robinson, K.C.S8.I. 
Noel A. Humphreys. - | *Samuel Smith, M.P. 
*James Stephen Jeans. Richard Denny Urlin. 
Robert Lawson. R. Price Williams, C.E. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.P. 


SECRETARIES. 


John B. Martin, M.A. | <A. E. Bateman. 
G. 8S. Baden-Powell, M.A., C.M.G. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A, 


. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 1883, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 
year 1883 :— 


(I.)\—Asstract of Receipts and Payments for the YEAR ending 
31st DECEMBER, 1883. 




















RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 
Le Sere. $0 
Balancein Bank, 31st? a MLOINE Brcceevcasescesacoese ese £200 - = 
3 £264 4 
December, 1882 ... § . Less sublet ........ 120 - - 
~ Balance of Petty Cash. 2317 - \ ies) 
988 1 38 Salaries, Wages, and Pension ...... 509 2 6 
Dividends on 3,5001. New 3 ca 102 9 9 Journd, Printing ...... £542 11 3 
NV OUVES. ses de sicie s cislecisaiaciiedessleeee covens - Annual Index 5 dy ae 
» Shorthand 1913 - 
Subscriptions received:— Reporters 
L i 3 fe Cand lord 
ABVATEOOTS casacsvetens £90 6 = a Secvicae 1717 = 
561 for the year 1178 2 te a ae 
Tegah ete qed = AGVOVbISING Py, 05 sce sedetee ease ascaee 70 18 2 
; Ordinary Meeting Expenses......... 3116 7 
44in Advance ...... 92 8 = : 
feroue LL DEAYY Mate ots Oran trae tices s oeaeesc eater 49 5 - 
en if ~ || Stationery and Sundry Printing... 76 5 
pep Postage and delivery of Journals... 74 8 11 
aie Fite. and Tights )oneen ee 7613 6 
ie Compositions ecesceesocescrteecooesecre 126 ad i. Incidental Expenses PRR i ete AE TYAS The) 60 14 aa 
Howard Medals oy ir coupeseacpencsease 20 - - 
POUTTIAL SAIGS- essvcassuniacdteseet eve tes 150 4 6 
Advertisements in Journal ........ . oO. 319 1,634 10 7 
. f Purchase of 3007. New 3 per Cents 308 5 - 
Furniture and Repairs Account ... eens ea: 
£1,942 159 
Balance at Nahar 11616 - 
WONG 'S:0.3Vivwseoevs 
Balance of Petty Cash Ol 0 
-———- 123 13% 
Dotal oss cescesees at £2,066 9 - LOGO iacr taste ee se £2,066 9 - 














(Signed) J. O. CHapwick, 
‘“*G. Harvey Simmonps, > Audttors.” 


“ J. WHITCHER, 














LIABILITIES. 


Per Accounts for— 


December number ‘ 139 
of the Journal ... 
mAmnual Index ........ 5 
Miscellaneous printing 15 
Stationery, &c. ......0 17 


Mitchell and Sons, 1b 
for Binding Books 


Advertisement 37 
Accounts : 


eeecseece 


Miscellaneous (as 
Mer Listy... sacessss i a 


44 Annual Subscriptions received 


in advance 


Balance in favour of the Society... 5,246 6 2 | 


(III.)—Buitpine Funp (EsTABLISHED 10th July, 1873), BALANCE SHEET, 


ae SoC ee eS ae 


i? & 

Pas 

13 6 

Lome? 

Seo 

17 10 

oh aes 
Doo 2 
92" S$ —' | 
S467 ki) 2 








£5,593 3 4 








Property: Estimated Value of, 


Ve 


Books in Library ......... 


Journals in Stoek 


Furniture and Fixtures 


Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 
verable (Say) .....ccccersers 





on 3lst DECEMBER, 1883. 


LIABILITIES. 


Amount of Fund Invested from 


last Account 


Severs osvosesevacs 


ome Sats 
60%, a & 


eoceee 


Dividends Received during 1883 ... aan ‘e/ 


£186 9 3 


(Signed) 








ASSETS. 


Invested as per last Account 


Treasurer, 


M.P.— 


£175 16 
Purchased apt 5 10 


BEC COT Oe sn sev eae 


£181 6 


“J. O. CHAnWwIcK, 


**G. Harvey Srmmonps, 


“J. WHITCHER, 


COOOL Oe OOo BEE OEE OEE 


500 
500 
EO OGH 


5 


407 


90 


in 
Metropolitan Consolidated 3} per 
Cent. Stoek, in the name of the 


R. B. Martin, Hsq., 


2 cost 180 


3 
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o 


” 


6 


—— 


£186. 
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Auditors.”’ 
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“ REPORT OF THE AUDITORS FoR 1883. 
“STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
“11th February, 1884. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer's Accounts 
of the Society for the Year 1883, 


*¢ REPORT :— 


“That they have compared the Entries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the lst January to the 31st 
December, 1883, and find them correct, showing the Receipts 
(including a Balance of 2881. 1s. 3d. from 1882) to have been 
2,066/. gs. —d., and the Payments (including the purchase of 300. 
New Three per Cents) 1,9421. 158. 7d., leaving a Balance in favour 
of the Society of 1231. 138. 5d. at 31st December, 1883. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 5,593/. 38. 4d., and the latter to 3461. 178. 2d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 5,246/. 6s. 2d. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1883, was 1861. gs. 3d., invested in Metropolitan 
Three and a Half per Cent. Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, 
ht. B. Martin, Hsq., MP. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1882 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 786, which number was diminished wm the 
course of the year to the extent of 41, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 113 new Members were elected, and the Resigna- 
tions of two Fellows were cancelled, leaving on the list on the 31st 
December, 1883, 860 Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed) “J. O. CHapwick, 
“‘G. Harvey Srumonps, > Auditors.” 


“ J. WHITCHER, 


+ ee 
’ Hen 5 4 
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PROCEEDINGS of the FirtintH ANNIvERSARY MEETING. 


THe Presipent said it was his duty to move “that the Report of 
the Council, the Abstract of Receipts and Payments, the Balance 
Sheet of Assets and Liabilities, and the Report of the Auditors 
for 1883, be adopted, entered on the minutes, and printed in the 
Journal.” In doing so he had very little to add to the report 
which the Secretary had read. It seemed to him that the report 
was most admirably drawn up, and contained all the important 
matters which had happened during the session; and consequently 
there was very little to be said on all those points. His remarks 
would therefore be very few. First, with reference to the increase 
of the membership of the Society. Last year in the report they 
had to lament, for almost the first time for many years, that there 
was some falling off in members: that they had not increased as 
compared with the corresponding period of the previous year. The 
Council pointed out that this was not likely to be a permanent 
state of things; that the fluctuation was unusual, and that nothing 
had happened to affect the general causes of the advancement of 
the Society. The result of the past year had completely proved 
that statement, because, as compared with the previous year, they 
had now an increase of 54 members, thus far more than making 
good the loss which had occurred in the previous year. Looking 
back some time in the history of the Society, the increase he 
thought was very satisfactory indeed. As compared with a period 
twenty years ago, their numbers had far more than doubled. If 
they looked at the table at the foot of the second page of the 
report, they would find that twenty years ago (in 1863) the number 
of members of the Society was 357. At the end of 1883 the 
number of members was 860; the number at the present time 
being still about 860. Consequently their numbers had far more 
than doubled in twenty years. He might also point out that the 
greater part of that increase was in the last ten years. Looking at 
the figures for 1873, it would be found that the increase between 
1863 and 1873 was about 170, while the increase between 1873 and 
1883 was 330; so that both in the amount of the increase and the 
fact of its having taken place in recent years, they had every cause 
to be satisfied with the progress of the Society. There was a 
corresponding increase in the income of the Society, which was 
very satisfactory. He was sorry to observe in one respect that in 
the last year or two that increase in the income of the Society had 
not been attended with a corresponding increase of the assets of 
the Society. The expenditure during the last two years had been 
exceptionally heavy. It was very important, however, to notice 
that this exceptionally heavy expenditure was chiefly due to expen- 
diture in connection with the library, one of the most useful things 
which the Society provided for the public; and it was to be hoped 
that now that the catalogue of the library was advanced as it was 
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and could be made use of by the members, they would have more — 
funds to devote to other purposes. ‘The next point he wished to 
notice was with reference to the papers which had been delivered 
during the session. Those who had had the good fortune to be 
present at the reading of those papers, or who read them in the 
Journal, must agree that in no respect had there been any falling 
off in the character of the papers produced at their meetings. As 
the production of these papers was one of the main objects for 
which the Society existed, surely that was one of the most satis- 
factory evidences that they had been successful in their work. He 
‘did not wish to name particular papers with a view to select them; 
but he should lke especially to call attention to Mr. Poynting’s 
paper as one of a kind that it was most desirable for the Society to 
encourage, being an attempt to deal in a scientific manner with 
many of the questions of prices which occupied their attention 
from time to time, an attempt to do so from the scientific side of 
things and by a gentleman connected with the universities who 
devoted themselves to scientific studies. He believed it was very 
important for them that they should encourage this connection 
with the universities, and he hoped they should have more papers 
of that kind, dealing in a similar way with scientific questions. 
Dr. Longstaff’s paper was also a very important one, as really 
bringing to a focus a great deal of information with regard to 
death-rates which had been accumulating in the offices of the 
registrar-general for a long time past. The other papers— 
Mr. Levi’s on the Statistics of the Revenue of the United 
Kingdom, Mr. Walford’s Statistical Review of Canada, and 
Mr. Rabino’s Some Egyptian Statistics—were all papers of an 
economic kind, and were calculated to maintain the reputation of 
the Society for dealing with economic subjects. Mr. Martin’s 
paper dealt more with political statistics than with either mortality 
statistics or economical statistics. The paper had been objected to 
by some people as dealing with a subject which was not a proper 
subject for discussion in the Society; but he thought they would 
all agree that the paper was a very useful one, and a very proper 
subject for discussion by the members. Mr. Willock’s paper on 
Express Trains introduced to the Society and to the world an 
entirely new subject, most admirable for the way in which it was 
treated. Altogether he thought that the papers during the past 
session had fully maintained the reputation of the Society, and 
that they had every cause to be satisfied with the work they had 
done and with their discussions. Those were perhaps the main 
topics which were dealt with in the report. It was a matter of 
minor interest, still very important in its own way, that they had 
effected the change of rooms occupied by the Society. That was 
the last occasion on which the Society would meet in the rooms 
they now occupied. The thanks of the Society were due to the 
Council and office bearers for the labour they had taken in 
procuring new offices; and it was a matter of satisfaction that 
they had got the new premises under a lease of fourteen years, and 
would no Jonger be liable to be turned out at a few months’ notice, 
which had been the difficulty of their tenure for some time past. 
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Neither the Journal Committee nor the Jubilee Committee had 
concluded their labours; but he thought from the statements with 
respect to the Jowrnal it seemed very likely some good was still to 
be done by those Committees. With regard to the jubilee, the 
unfortunate circumstances which had prevented its being held this 
year might perhaps result in the end in advantage to the Society.. 
Of course they would have longer time to make preparations for 
celebrating the jubilee in a fitting manner. They were really in a 
very satisfactory position at the end of the fiftieth year, and they 
ought in some way or other to put that fact on record before the 
public in a proper celebration of the jubilee. With reference to 
the Howard Medal competition, he should like to add to what was 
stated in the report that the proposal to enlarge the scope of the 
subjects of competition had the full approval of Dr. Guy, who was 
the founder of the medal, and to whom they were all indebted for 
most active exertions in selecting the subjects and studying the 
papers which were communicated. Dr. Guy was entitled to their 
warmest thanks for the services he had rendered to the Society in 
connection with the medal, and he was sure they would all be glad 
to hear that the change recorded in the report of the Council had 
met with his entire approval. It would hardly have been fitting 
that the change should be made without Dr. Guy having given his 
approval. ‘There were one or two changes proposed in the Council, 
and he thought that Mr. Chubb, who was retiring, was entitled to 
their special thanks for the services he had rendered for several 
years. It was perhaps only people like himself who had actually 
held the office of secretary who really knew what labour had to be 
done by the secretaries. He was quite sure, now that Mr. Chubb 
was terminating his labours, that they ought to give him their best 
thanks for the services he had rendered. He believed they ought 
to be very well satisfied indeed with the recommendation of the 
Committee as to the new Secretary to replace Mr. Chubb, namely, 
Mr. Baden-Powell, who was well known to many of them in 
connection with statistical and economic studies, and it was very 
much to the advantage of the Society that he had allowed his 
name to appear in nomination. For some little time he would not 
be able to devote much time to the interests of the Society; but 
after a few months, when he came from the continent, he thought 
they would find him a very energetic worker, and that they might 
look for some benefit to the Society from his services. In con- 
clusion he wished to thank the members very much for the support 
he had received during the last two years, during which he had 
been President. It was a great satisfaction to him to see that the 
new President recommended to them was Sir Rawson Rawson. 
He was a gentleman who had long been well known to the Society ; 
they all knew what he had done for the Society, not only during 
the last few years, but long before many of them were connected 
with it. He was sure that under his auspices they would have a 
very presperous period during the next two years. 


Mr. J. O. CHanwick said he gladly availed himself of the 
_ privilege accorded to him of seconding the adoption of the report 
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of the Council and statement of accounts. He thought it scarcely 
possible to imagine a more satisfactory condition of affairs than 
that which had been presented to them at the close of the fiftieth 
year of the Society’s existence ; and that if those far-seeing gentle- 
men who, on the 15th March, 1834, established the Society, could 
have looked forward through the vista of half a century, he 
doubted whether they could have hoped for a better position for 
the institution they then founded. Upon one point the Chairman 
had expressed unnecessary regret, namely, that the excess of assets 
over liabilities did not appear to keep pace with the increase of the 
Society’s subscription income. As the Society’s income increased, 
its power of usefulness ought to be extended, and naturally its 
expenditure would be increased in a corresponding degree. For 
the past two years there had been a very proper avenue for the 
employment of some portions of the Society’s surplus funds in the 
expenditure upon the library and its model catalogue—an expendi- 
ture which he thought no Fellow could fail to perceive was for an 
object of exceeding value and permanence. Another cause would 
tend to prevent that excess extending in the future, because the 
privilege they had hitherto enjoyed of meeting in that house had 
cost the Society so little in the way of rent, that the rental involved 
in the necessary removal to other premises, would clearly operate 
to some degree against the Society’s funds. That, however, was an 
expenditure of an indispensable character, and he trusted that in 
the locality to which they were about to move, the Society might 
still have before it a great career of even more extended useful- 
ness, and that the central situation selected for it would be found 
generally convenient. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 


Sir Rawson Rawson asked if he might venture to suggest to 
the members present that the thanks of the Society should be given 
to the Council of King’s College, and to the Vice-President of the 
Hducational Department, for the accommodation given in Jermyn 
Street, and also to Mr. Chubb for his services as Honorary Secretary. 
They were mentioned in the Report, but probably it would be more 
acceptable to those gentlemen if the Members, as a collective body, 
offered them their thanks. 


The CHAIRMAN said there was a motion as to Mr. Chubb. 


Sir Rawson Rawson said that in that case he would merely 
propose that they should offer their cordial thanks to the Council 
of King’s College and to the Vice-President of the Educational 
Department of the Privy Council, for their courtesy, and for the 
accommodation they had given to the Society, 


Professor Leone Levi said he had great pleasure in seconding 
the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 


“Mr. Rowland Hamilton and Mr. W. H. Millar having been 
appointed Scrutineers of the Ballot— 


ae 
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The Preswwent said that tbe Scrutineers had reported that all 
the persons named on the list had been duly elected as the Presi- 


dent, Council, and Officers of the Society for the ensuing year 
1884-85. 


A vote of thanks was given to the Scrutineers of the Ballot for | 
their services. 


Mr. W. H. Mityar moved a vote of thanks to the President, the 
Council, and the Officers for their services during the past year, 
and to the Chairman for presiding on that occasion. He was sure 
he should carry the members all with him in that vote. The best 
testimony to the Council and the President was that they had done 
their work so efficiently, the whole thing working harmoniously 
and satisfactorily. He need not detain them, for he was sure they 
would pass unanimously a vote of thanks to those gentlemen for 
the efficient services they had rendered in their several capacities. 


Mr. Quoaptr seconded the vote of thanks, which was carried 
unanimously. 


The Presipent having called upon Mr. J. B. Martin as one of 
the office bearers to return thanks— 


Mr. Jonn BippunpH Martin said the President had called upon 
him to say something in reply to the vote of thanks they had been 
so good as to pass to their Officers for their services during the 
past year. He thought, in the report which had been read, for 
which he was to some extent responsible, he had said almost all he 
had to say. He had only perhaps to regret that the presentation of 
the catalogue had not been a part of the formal business of the 
day. Copies of the work would be found on the table and in the 
room. It had been, he might say, the subject of much, and almost 
of painful anxiety to the Library Committee during the past year, 
owing to the very great labour which had attended its compilation. 
The labour of making out in duplicate or triplicate the slips for 
each individual work, so as to ensure, as far as they could, the 
completeness of the catalogue and index, had been very great, and 
the expenses also had been considerable. He hoped that it was 
now a very efficient catalogue of their valuable library, and that in 
their new premises they would be able to show their lbrary to 
better advantage than they had hitherto been able to do, and that 
it would be of the greatest use to the Society and to the public at 
large. He believed he was right in saying that there was probably 
no Society of a kindred nature which had such a valuable collection 
of works, and one, therefore, which ought to have such a complete 
catalogue. He hoped that the resources of the Society would suffice 
to supplement it by a volume which he feared would not be of 
much inferior dimensions, giving a complete index to the catalogue. 
He did not know whether he ought to say anything on the subject 
of the jubilee, because that subject was under consideration. It 
seemed natural to hold a jubilee on the fiftieth year, but he believed 
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they did not want for a precedent in deferring it to a subsequent 
period. Instances had occurred quite recently which gave them a 
precedent in that direction. He hoped they would be able to secure 
the attendance of some of their foreign friends whom many of the 
members of the Society had met at previous international statistical 
congresses. Their own jubilee meeting perhaps might not ultimately 
reach the dimensions of an international congress, but he hoped 
that the work which they would be enabled to do would be none the 
less valuable on that account. He was, perhaps, going too far 
afield in making those remarks. He had only to express his 
gratitude for the vote of thanks passed to the Officers, and to say 
that the labour they had devoted to the services of the Society was 
amply compensated by the appreciation which they believed they 
had received from the members at large. 
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Introduction. 


Ir is with feelings of extreme diffidence that I venture beyond the 
ranks of your silent members in submitting to your notice a paper 
on so well worn a subject as Egyptian finance. 

A tyro in statistical studies, exception may well be taken at the 
grouping of my figures, the logical sequence of my facts, as well as 
at the conclusions I deduce from them. I have not aimed however 
at presenting you a scientific essay, but have contented myself with 
the more modest object of furnishing a rough debtor and creditor 
account, which may enable you to discuss from honest and 
impartial data the actual position and the probable future of the 
land which has lately absorbed so much of the attention of the 
English nation. 
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The charges of the Egyptian State absorb annually :— 


KE 
2,183,737 for the unified stock* 
1,158,534 »» preference stock 
for interest on Suez Canal shares, terminable in 1894, Mouka- 
377,858 balah indemnity,terminable in 1950, and Daira Khassa annuity. 


the normal cost of the government of the country, inclusive of 
iota { the Turkish tribute. 
to which should be added 200,000. for probable deficit on 
domain administration, and say 500,o0o0l. interest on a loan 
necessary for covering floating debt, Alexandria indemnities, 
Soudan war expenses, &c., &c. 


700,000 


8,920,129 Say nine millions of pounds. 





Are the normal resources of Egypt able to bear this burden, 
and may we reasonably hope they will be sufficient to meet it in 
the future, as well as to pay off debt or accumulate reserves against 


unforeseen difficulties? Such are the questions I propose to — 


examine; but to do so with some chance of success I think we 
may not unprofitably commence with a glance back at what has 
hitherto been accomplished. 
I.— Population ; Hpidemies. 
The Egypt we are acquainted with dates politically from the 


commencement of this century, whilst a period of barely twenty 


years covers all that is of interest in its financial history. 

How the marvellous land of plenty of Herodotus dwindled 
down into a miserable Turkish pashalik; how in the struggle 
between the desert and the cultivated land, nature so overpowered 
man that a country of 7 to 8 millions of inhabitants, the granary 
of ancient Rome, was reduced to a province of 2 millions, must 
be left to the inquiries of the historical student. Ours be the 
more congenial task of tracing the progress from a disorderly 
despotism to something like regular government; of following the 
development of the resources of the country, and of noting how 
comparative well being has taken the place of abject misery. 

To Mohammed Aly, an obscure and illiterate soldier of fortune 
of Cavalla, is due, directly or indirectly, almost all that has been 
hitherto accomplished; he it was who initiated more or less 
successfully every improvement brought about, and thanks to his 


* This estimate was made before the publication of the English and French 
estimates. No account is taken of the occupation charges nor of a reduction in 
the interest due to England and the bondholders, but the uncertain items are 
taken so largely that the total agrees approximately with the French figures, 

The Egyptian pound is to the pound sterling as 100: 97%; it contains 100 
piastres tarif. 
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efforts his grandson was enabled to say, without gross exaggeration, - 
that Egypt was henceforth a Huropean State. 

We must not, it is true, judge by European standards the 
dealings of Mohammed Aly with his people, but must give to him, 
as to every Eastern potentate, the benefit of the axiom, ‘‘ The end 
* justifies the means.” 

In the construction of the Mahmoudieh Canal, for instance, he 
spared neither “the gold of the rich nor the lives of the poor;”* 
313,000 fellaheen were told off to the work, with in many cases no 
better tools than their ten fingers; but, thanks to this enterprise, 
which was completed in thirteen months, Alexandria is for the third 
time on the waterway to Cairo, and from a wretched town of 8,000 — 
inhabitants—fishermen, and in many cases pirates—it has risen to 
the position of a splendid city of over 200,000 souls, and the 
greatest Mediterranean port of the East. It was hard too for 
dignitaries of the State to receive nolens volens gifts of land 
burdened with taxes, and hampered with the condition of reclaim- 
ing tracts of desert; but to this high handed, and at the time 
questionable largesse, the rich native families of to-day owe their 
fortunes. 

In following the story of modern Egypt we shall find the hand 
or the brain of this great man in every forward step. 

The first element of appreciation of the progress of an agricul- 
tural State is undoubtedly the movement of the population, and in 
the present case we find very encouraging proofs that Heypt has 
fairly gained ground. The number of inhabitants has at a moderate 
estimate doubled itself since the beginning of the century. We 
must, however, bear in mind that in Hgypt figures are to a very 
great extent a matter of hypothesis. As to the point in question 
neither deaths nor births were for a long time registered at all 
as far as the native population was concerned, and even now 
births are very imperfectly recorded, and the death lists are most 
untrustworthy. As to the foreign consulates, their usages are 
more or less exact according to the customs of the countries they 
represent, as well as to the personal characters of their respective 
officials. 

The savants who accompanied the French expedition estimated 
the population of Egypt at 2,000,000, and the first census was only 
taken some fifty years later. 

In 1835 a computation was made of the number of houses 
throughout the country, and granting eight persons for each house 
in the capital and four elsewhere, the total of 2,500,000 was 


* «Eeypt,” by the Baron de Malortie. 
+ Clot Bey, “ Apercu General de l’Egypte.” Paris, 1840. 
t{ Lane’s “ Modern Egyptians.” 
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arrived at. These figures however must have been too low, for in 


1846 the census taken gave the following results :—* 


Bower py pt. tain: acre. dktecstcate ke 2,779,667 
Middléy 3) L2G ea ae 519,582 
Tppen! oc fakes. anes 1,163,995 

POLAD screener 4,463,244 





The foreign population, of which the workmen in the arsenals 
formed a large proportion, was estimated at 60,000. 


Colucci Pacha, president of the Intendance Sanitaire of. 


Alexandria, a medical body which gives great attention to 
statistics, in a pamphlet on the cholera of 1865, gives the 
population as being in 1855, 4,402,013. 

The movement of births and deaths was as follows, according to 
the same authority :— 





























Year eee Population 
of Births. Deaths. 3 e 
Hegira in 1855. 
1272...) From the 12th Sept., 1855, to 30th Aug., 1856...) 138,309 93,449 | 4,402,013 
aut Pe Dist Ang,; DG... cloth 25 YEE he een Ee 107,936 — 
°TA.... * 20th --,, ' Disage ot te te co: "OSn), 161, 762 99,392 — 
oy Dick ra Sth a 58, ,, 80th July, 759...) 159,345 100,750 - 
a1 62 5 31st July, 759, ,, 18th ,, BOGE. 163,354 131,968 a 
2 iy ie 3 LO ls, EGO. fe SOE Te pO Lens BUI AT ee 113,292 — 
Ahsan * TOth 3~,; "61, ,, 27th June, -*62'....)- 176,909 112,100 a 
oy i Fe rr 28th June, ’62, ,, 17th ,, 63...) 179,634 118,548 —- 
"80. 5 1 Spas FOS theif Adar 7G4y..ce! 17'3,82.0 170,283 — 
fn) Bee x 4th 5 3°64, ,, 26th: May; "G5 314,168,972, ia by, — 
1,618,534 | 1,178,870 —_— - 
Lotal excess @Ebirthe, Over sheaths. ocd, «....ski lech sad canbe hacds scltdoas TebeaGte. «gibt aeeapbeteehe os 434,664 
iixcess per annum 43,966, or nearly 1 per cent., bringing the population on $11,694 
26th MayilB6S, £608. eb eye) Pert A BRON Ole: ie NS, Si, ign AEM 





These figures were subsequently altered by the same author to 
4,498,948, and 4,904,992 respectively. 

De Regny in his ‘‘Statistique d’ Egypte,” 1872, gives the follow- 
ing figures, taken for the most part from contemporary official 
documents :— | 





Males. Females. Total. Foreigners. Total. 

















279,368] 285,170| 564,538] 83,555 648,093 





Lower Egypt Governor- 


h1i% 91. § OR LOM FAA SERR SES OE 

Rta Moudiriehs..} 1,277,843 | 1,833,472 | 2,611,315} 4,483 | 2,615,798 
Middle Egypt a w| 296,372| 803,224] 599,596 — 599,596 
Upper’ _ ,, S =| 668,995 | 664,447 | 1,333,442 — 1,333,442 
Red Sea Ports ........cc:c0e00e 3,401 3,075 6,476 — 6,476 

















2,525,979 | 2,089,388 | 5,115,367} 88,088 | 5,203,405 











* De Regny, “ Statistique de Egypte, 1870.” 
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Dr. Rossi Bey puts the population in 1875 at 5,251,757. 

The details of the census taken in 1882 have not to my 
_knowledge been published; but the Government in a pamphlet 
just issued gives the following :— 


Population of Egypt Proper (excluding Nomad Bedouins).* 




















Males. Females. Total. 
Of 10 years of age and under eee a ee, 1,104,854 2,279,291 
Over 10 years of age... 2,090,422 2,187,202 4,227,624 
q Total inhabitants ........ 3,264,859 3,292,056 6,556,915 


We see therefore that the figures as far as obtainable give us :— 


ESRD TR OLYULU A Pett coca oviesclc a seaese 2,000,000 
gouge i, ued 1g anal ee Rn is 4,463,244 
YE Ee 03 1S Sil Ae re 4,402,013 
PaO ier eniegdsctalins. ihc) “cetebtants 4,841,677 
EO ares ne tial tap in rh adaing 3457p 5,203,405 
Yio OR TOR ae (siege Ay 
Pe ee, Mis nviste cstuareFericg 6,556,915 


When we consider that Mohammed Aly maintained an army 
and uavy of over a quarter of a million,t a terrible tax on so small 
a population, and that the great plague of 1835 carried off in Cairo 
alone 40,000 inhabitants,t according to official returns, and that 
moreover from 1830 to 1865 there were no less than five outbreaks 
of cholera, viz. :— 

July, 1831. 
24th June, ’48. 
25th July, 750, Cairo, mortality, official, 1,960 
4th June, 755. = 4,000 
Lith % "65. 5 6,104. Total 61,022 


we may assuredly take it that our first element of appreciation has 
given a most favourable result. 

- Before concluding this subject it may be interesting to compare 

the mortality officially declared for the cholera epidemics of 1865 


* The following are the latest returns of the population of the nine largest 
towns in Egypt :— 


CONS DSI Sai <0 Saar eee BOS, TOG, | LAGREIG 1.5 ttcsvaaungesaseopsretene 19,046 

yh aaah soy poegrenges se aes a FLOBOLER Liicckesrecseed ose Soars 16,671 
BDRGDL “catioas th hei anh rns . 72 ; 

Rar laas. ee 34,046 POTD OAL ase cepern ceo ees 16,560 

a s0 UT a Eictermniedae oss BORA Vs LOZ a seroncres outed phe narenen 10,913 


+ Dr. Clot Bey gives a total of upwards of 272,000. 
+ Lane says 80,000, that is one-third of the population. 
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and 1883; but it must be borne in mind that the general 
impression in Egypt is that the figures should be doubled. 

Lower Egypt, with a population of say 3,300,000, lost in 1865 
43,000 or 1°3 per cent.; in 1883 22,500 or 0°75 per cent. 

Middle Egypt on 600,000, lost in 1865 4,000 or 0°66 per cent. ; 
in 1883 2,500 or O'41 per cent. 
_ Upper Egypt on 1,300,000, lost in 1865 14,000 or 1°04 per cent.; 
in 1883 3,600 or 0°27 per cent. 

But I repeat, mortality returns of epidemics are considered to be 
grossly understated, and therefore these figures can scarcely be 
_ trusted. 


Il.—Eztension of the Area of Cultivated Land. 


A more encouraging feature still than the growth of the 
population, 1s the extension of the area of cultivated land, and the 
partial transformation of the system of agriculture, by which the 
country has been enabled not only to furnish an ample food supply 
for its own needs, but also to obtain a gradually increasing 
production of other articles; thus constituting a progressive 
surplus of exchanges in its own favour. 

At the beginning of the century the French savants estimated 
the area of cultivated and reclaimable land at some 5,000,000 acres. 

In 1840 the survey gave, according to Dr. Clot Bey, the follow- 


ing results :-— 



































Cultivated. Uncultivated. ; 
Feldens: adders Total Heddans 
BPO WV ONAL EY OG oat sncah capstotsace ak-tsnes 2,219,000 1,581,000 3,800,000 
TCAs We A ee Senet ee pe aes 472,554.00 868,600 1,594,000 
SD 07S) a: re aml eoreh at, PRC paid 846,526 773,174 1,620,000 
3,791,226 3,222,774 — 
Subsequently cultivated ........ 75,000 75,000 _— 
3,866,226 3,147,774 7,014,000 


Note.—The feddan is equal to 4,200°8 square metres ; for our purpose we will 
take it throughout as equivalent to an English acre. Its value has varied con- 
siderably, we take the actual equivalent. 





No survey has been taken since this one, but a cadastre 
commenced in 1878 is in course of progress; meanwhile the 
cultivated land actually taxed was according to the budget of 1883 
as follows :— 


Feddans. 
Upper gy pt riick ees 1,146,849 
Middle. 5 ete nase hcnecteoutee een ote 812,536 
Lio wer ir yo on. ter nates amen netacee 2,825,080 
4,784,465 
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Putting on one side therefore the land reclaimed from the 
beginning of the century to 1840, we find that since that time 
there has been a gain of in round figures about a million feddans, 
or some 25 per cent.* 

But it is not so much by the mere adding of acre to acre that 
the country has so largely benefited, as by the introduction by 
Mohammed Aly and the completion by his successors, more 
particularly by the late Khedive, of a system of a constant irriga- 
tion in Lower and part of Middle Egypt, which has enabled the 
rich but exhaustive crops of cotton, sugar, and maize to be 
cultivated. 

The ancient system which has existed from time immemorial, 
and still exists in Upper and a part of Middle Hgypt, is of the 
simplest description.t The country is divided into basins of inun- 
dation ; the embankments along the Nile and the parallel rising 
ground of the desert forming two sides, whilst transversal dykes of 
equal height constitute the others. Many of these basins are of 
great extent, and some have an area of 80,000 feddans. The 
Nile fills these basins during the inundation season, and the water 
is left in them for about seventy days.t 

When the river begins to fall the basins are emptied by cutting 
the dykes at their lowest points, or opening the sluices where such 
exist, and allowing the water to return to the Nile. 

Beans, lupines, clover, millet, wheat, and barley are sown in 
the liquid mud; the harvest takes place in March, and reaping, 
threshing, and winnowing, all of the rudest description, occupy 
three months. 

A large part of the year is necessarily occupied by corvée 
work at the canals and dykes, but much labour might be econo- 
mised by the construction of sluices, thus abolishing the barbarous 
system of destroying and reconstructing portions of the dykes.§ 

Besides the labour required for maintaining and improving the 
inundation system, the introduction of the irrigation system with 
its three years’ rotation of crops and constant tillage, implied the 


* Yacoub Bey Artin in his recently published work, “La Propriété fonciére en 
« Egypte,” gives the following figures showing the progress in the extent of the 
cultivated area, they may usefully supplement those given above :— 


Year. Feddans. 
BSS Ee eae teen va keen iiohonendn apo va ote 2,904,970 
LS hae Re oe ee RE a a OR 453955303 
PHOS eee cas cts. Soa: oe te paceha ahve roe seni 457035456 
OOM. cere tein Aeciesasiccee 4,769,006 


+ “Exposé du Ministére des Travaux Publics sur les Irrigations d’Egypte,” 
par Rousseau Pacha, 1883. 

t “Egypt and the Egyptian Question,” by Mackenzie Wallace. 

§ “Exposé du Ministére des Travaux Publics,” by Rousseau Pacha. 
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construction of a network of canals wherever it was intended 
to produce the valuable crops of cotton, sugar, and maize. 

In 1840 the engineers appointed to superintend the public works 
could show the following handsome account of their labours :—* 





























Length Excavations, Masonry, Average 
of Canals, Cubic Cubic Excavations, 
Souk Metres. Metres. 6 Years. 
eee [009’s (000’s [0007s 
Kilometres. | omitted.) omitted.] omitted.] 
Lower Egypt. .... 937 Sage, | Masonry se: 503, 20,730, 
Middle. «4,5. ... 86 3,384, F< ad ie.) are 249, 8,137, 
LE Ce TO ahs 266 38,686, Fre Melcenceeteete 211, 11,509, 


— a Lesser works, &c.| 1,850, a 


1,289 122,585, 2,813, 40,376, 


— $e en eee 











Twelve hundred and eighty-nine kilometres of canals or embank- 
ments, requiring the excavation of 1223 millions of cubic metres of 
earth, besides the construction of bridges and dykes, necessitating 
2,800,000 cubic metres of masonry ; such was the estimate of work 
done nine years before Mohammed Aly’s death. The average 
year’s digging for six years previously exceeded 40 millions of 
cubic metres. 

The materials for following up the operations in this direction 
are wanting, but we may at irregular intervals catch glimpses of 
the works executed. Thus the ex-Khedive, in a speech delivered in 
1868, declared that in the five preceding years, 207 bridges, 40 
canals, 25 aqueducts, conduits, syphons, &c., 5 sluices, 30 flood- 
gates, 1 floating bridge, and 4 stone quays had been made.t 

In the following table the work done from 1868 to Tere is 
summarised by De Reeny :—t 














Cubic 
i Other Length, Metres” 
Bridges. | works, | CaMals. | Kilometres. [000s 
omitted.] 
Hower Dexpte cad pernatieadieioe 214 28 44 580 43,800, 
Middle Egypt— 
Beni Souef and Fayoum............... — 1 = — a 
| SEB TTS) SRE ae ee 1 ie Me or 7 — —_ _— 
Upper Egypt— 
PSTONULG. atone Vtasiorsuily lice cra ee 10 5 10 100, 
HOT ONN Narn snsccccases cen Oe eee eee at oes 15 — I 15 2,00, 
Guiting ole i sasscth ore ean rmas: 2 8 —_ a — 
To which must be added the 
Tsmailieh Canal .cccccsccsssccscssees =n ‘ime : i 935005 
And the Ibrahimieh Canal............ — — I 150 38,000, 
242 49 49 825 91,600, 








* Clot Bey, “ Apercu Général de P Egypte.” 
+ De Regny, ‘“ Statistique de PEgypte, 1870.” 
ft “Statistique de ’Egypte, 1872.” 
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An account of the present extent and condition of the canals, 
dykes, bridges, &c., is unobtainable. Even a map of the irrigation 
system does not, I am told, exist, but the figures quoted, uncertain 
and imperfect as they are, will give some idea of the enormous 
amount of labour necessary to establish the network of canals 
required by the modern irrigation system, and to maintain the 
watercourses and dykes in repair for the old inundation system. 

The results obtained are due entirely to the system of forced 
labour or corvées, of which it may not be inopportune to say here a 
few words. 

Forced labour has an ugly sound to English ears, and rightly 
so, for this institution has produced the most crying injustices, 
and is credited with intolerable corruption and brutality. The 
village sheikhs have or had arbitrary power in the choice of the 
men; gangs were sent long distances for no purpose but to benefit 
private individuals. The work being unpaid, is in many instances 


wasted: thus Colonel Scott Moncrieff saw a gang of over 200. 


men up to their waists in water attempting to cleanse a canal, 
which half a dozen labourers with ordinary appliances might 
under competent superintendence have easily and_ speedily 
emptied. 

But, on the other hand, it must be borne in mind that this 
institution has existed, and necessarily so, in Egypt as far back as 
history extends. The inundation system could only be carried out 
by the employment of an immense sum of common and therefore 
forced labour: without it the country would have starved. More- 
over, this method of cultivation requiring little labour, the tax in 
kind was and is still in Upper Egypt incomparably lighter than a 
money tax would be. 

The irrigation system could only have been created by forced 
labour, and its maintenance wiil long require the use of the same 
instrument. Indeed, the Ministry of Public Works complains 
that even the services of some 120,000 men for over five months in 
the year are quite insufficient for the wants of the country.* In 
his report published last year he gives the following particulars 
showing the work proposed for 1881 and 1882, the amount 
done, and what had to be put off or abandoned :— 


* “Ministére des Travaux Publics; Compte Readu des exercices,” 1881 et 
1882. 


Ne sh 
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Earthwork in Cubic Metres. 
[000’s omitted.] 








1881. 1882. 














Projected. | Executed. Projected. | Executed. 


Dykes of common interest ..........sscseeeee 5,807, 826, | 2,432, | 1,065, 
( general ee es eae boa 17,645, | 12,951, | 17,833, | 12,249, 
Canals, Nili, common interest. ................ 5,367, 3,711, | 5,443, 2,506, 
“f general scien eterna 9,968, 14,1733, |. 6,909; nis s6n, 
Canals, Sefi irrigation, common interest...| 7,368, | 5,310, | 9,012, | 4,911, 
bs general. 5, | 5. |. 7,777, | 6,433, [> 9,885, | 27,0555 








53,932, | 36,369, | 51,014, | 33,405, 





Note.—Deficiency Eek Ka tedl Reeds Soe Bs 3. 17,563,000 cubic metres. 
BZ Tee Savon vs ies 17,609,000 * 





Return of Labour Required and Amount obtained. 

















Labour Required. Labour Obtained Deficiency 
ae ere of 
Year. Number | Number of puerege Number | Number of le Men te ae 
0) 
of Days per Day in of Days er Day in Cae 
” ‘prsiaet Cubje : ; a : Cube Average Time 
en. at Work. Metren en. at Work. Metron and Work. 
1881....| 174,781 157 19607 )"122,292 1) 100 1°800 59,083 
252) 917 35999. « LDU 1950 | 111,654| 167 1°790 58,852 





On the other hand the following sums were paid for ransom of 
forced labour :— 





Number of Men. 





E.£18,127 were claimed from the Domains Administration as 
an equivalent for the services of 15,213 men. 


The greater part of the labour was furnished by the following 
provinces :— 
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Average Number Average Numbe 
1881. e ° 


























of Days 1882. of Days 
Work per Head Work per Head 
of Population, of Population, 
Men. Days. Male. Men. Days. Male. 
Lower Egypt— 
Dakalieh ........ 11,342 | 209 9°77 8,737 | 210 vias 
Charkieh ........ 155 23) LOU 10°60 6,459 | 195 6°44 
Garbieh ........ 13,683 | 220 9°78 123375 206 8°21 
Menonfieh ....) 12,866 | 190 rns 7 13,435 191 12°86 
Upper Egypt— 
Ghirgeh............ 14,771 | 182 10°37 18,592 | 135 | $307.6 
ener A352. 20,062 | 105 14°63 12,633 115 10°08 








Finally for the years 1880-82— 


Cubic Metres. 


The average annual amount of work required was ........ 5 3,000,000 
Whilst the annual average amount of work done was.... 34,000,0c0 
Leaving an annual deficiency Of ......:...ssorencssevrveresnrscess 19,000,000 


We see therefore that so far from it being possible to abolish 
forced labour, its operation must be extended or supplemented by 
other agencies if the productivity of the country is to be main- 
tained. For the present it is indispensable that the corvée system 
should be carefully regulated, that its forces should be economised 
as far as possible by strict technical supervision, and that 
wherever possible machinery should be introduced to replace it. 

It is doubtful if forced labour can ever be abolished, but the 
engineers at the head of the public works department will have to 
study the measures requisite to reduce its amount to the minimum 
necessary for the conservation and development of the agricul- 
tural system, a pasate 

III.— Products of Hgypt. 

Having noticed the extension of the cultivated area, and the 
partial substitution of the irrigation for the inundation system, 
together with the agencies by which these improvements have been 
brought about, we have next to examine the tangible results of 
these changes in the increase of the produce of the country. 

The products of Egypt fall naturally into three divisions: 
cotton, which is grown in Lower Egypt; sugar, in Middle Hgypt; 
and cereals, principally in Upper Egypt. ‘There is also a zone of 
rice along the Mediterranean coast, but this item is not a large 
one; dates are grown all over the country. 

An herbaceous kind of cotton producing a coarse fibre long 
existed in Egypt, as in Malta and Syria, and was used not for 
clothing, for which native flax and wool sufficed, but for stuffing 
mattresses. Some sixty years since, however, M. Jumel, a 
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Genevese, who was seeking his fortune in Egypt, noticed a fine 
. and till then unobserved variety of the cotton plant in the gardens 
of Mahon Bey in Cairo. The plant in question had been brought 
from Sennaar, where it is indigenous, and attains the proportions 
‘ofatree. The climate, soil, and conditions of Lower Egypt being 
admirably suited to its culture, always supposing a sufficient 
supply of water, Mohammed Aly, to whom M. Jumel addressed 
himself, was penetrating enough to see the advantages of its 
introduction, and started the undertaking with characteristic 
energy. Skilled overseers were named in various villages to 
superintend the cultivation, and in a short time the most encourag- 
ing results were obtained. The cotton was received in Hurope 
with great favour, and classified immediately after the finest Sea 
Island. It is still known as Jumel, Mahon, or Mako quality.* 

The quantities produced, according to Mr. Fowler’s report on 
cotton in Egypt, published in 1860 by the Manchester Cotton 
Supply Association, and quoted by De Regny, were as follows, 
from 1821-59 :— 


























Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
x cwts. £ cwts. £ cwts. £ 
1821 944 3,020 | 1834 | 143,892 | 884,935] 1847 | 257,492 | 487,752 


?22.| 35,108 | 108,064 °35 | 213,064 | 1,068,020] 748 | 119,965 | 167,961 
°23 | 159,426 | 488,906 "36 | 243,230 | 894,383] °49 | 257,510 | 515,020 
"94 | 228,078 | 775,465 | °37 [815,470 | 757.489] 50 | 364,816 | 839,176 
25 | 212,318 | 552,026 °38 | 238,833 716,670 ’51 | 384,439 | 688,980 
26 | 216,181 | 562,070 | °39 | 184,097 | 468,1054 -*62 | 670,129 |1,341,128 
27 | 159,642 | 415,069 °40 {159,301 | 414,722] 7°53 | 477,397 | 954,794 
°28 | 59,255 | 154,063 °41 |193,507 | 540,006] 754 | 477,905 | 764,740 
°29 | 104,920 | 251,808 °A2 | 211,080 | 390,882] 7°55 | 520,886 | 937,594 
?30 | 218,585 | 512,604 °43 | 261,064 | 391,596] °56 | 539,885 [1,295,724 
°31 | 186,675 | 466,687 "44 | 153,863 | 561,920] °57 | 490,960 {1,227,420 
32 | 136,127 | 508,381 "45 | 344,955 | 404,080] ’58 | 519,587 [1,091,027 
33. | 56,067 | 314,018 ’46 | 202,040 | 404,080]  *59 | 502,645 |1,113,419 




















It will be remarked in examining this table that although the 
cotton crops start promisingly, the increase in the production 
from 1824-49, that is to the death of Mohammed Aly, is very 
trifling, considering the tempting amounts of the returns. In 1824 
the quantity grown was 228,000 cwt., whilst the average of the 
years 1845-49 barely exceeds this amount. Twice only during 
the thirty-nine years does the crop go beyond 300,000 cwt., whilst 
on the other hand from 1849 the amount increases immediately, 
and maintains an average of 500,000 cwt. for the next ten years. 

This result is to be partly attributed to the system of monopoly, 
by which the government became the sole dealer in all the 
valuable products of the land, depriving thereby the fellaheen of 


* «Travaux inédits de l'Institut Egyptien,’’ 1860. 
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all inducement to enterprise or energy by despoiling them of the 
fruits of their labour. Moreover, claiming to be the sole owner 
of the soil, the State did not even grant the unhappy peasants an 
indisputable life tenancy, but altered the allotments at its own 
pleasure, besides directly appropriating large tracts of valuable 
lands for the use of the vice-regal family. The monopoly system 
was efficacious enough for initiating the cultivation of cotton, but 
it arrested its progress, and would eventually have reduced it to 
insignificant proportions.* 

Under Abbas Pacha’s reign however this system was abolished, 
and during the viceroyalty of his successor more equitable regu- 
lations were made as to the land. The peasants being interested 
in the produce of the soil they tilled, applied their full energies to 
the work, with what results we see. — 

But the great outburst of energy was caused by the rise in 
prices due to the American civil war, and from 1862 till to-day 
we find that the cotton crop takes its rank as the staple produce of 
the country. 

The following table gives the exports of cotton from 1860-73 :— 





Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 


























‘ ewts. H.£ "eS ewts. nee 

LSGUR., Sos. 439,837 1,107,887 | 1867 ........ 934,978 359975584 
BIG LAR ches 522,982 1,4.30,88¢ 68 ........| 1,185,164 5,270,409 
152-5 Go 719,395 4,920,660 (5S ne, Bod 1,054,544 5,814,387 
A158 Baer 814,950 6,503,308 BOK Bice 1,078,873 5,075,291 
"64 o.oo 1,187,993 £0,3574370 “yA ae eee 1,618,816 6,242,688 
(ch See 1,593,738 | 11,809,603 Wee Oe 1,901,913 9,236,598 
COGN oe sce 1,011,540 6,918,936 ts ave bee 2,104,254 | 10,070,631 








These figures are taken from manuscript tables compiled by 
private persons, from data furnished by clerks in the customs. 
The publications of Messrs. Carpi, Vivanti, and Co., quoted by 
De Regny, give the quantities from 30 to 50 per cent. higher for 
the years 1863 to 1870; I have preferred the more moderate 
estimates. 

From 1874 we are however on firm ground, the figures given 
emanating officially from the Custom House authorities, which 
have year by year improved and completed their statistical reports. 

The following table of values, to which I have added the 
cotton seed produce, brings us up to date :— 


* «Travaux inédits de l’Institut Egyptien,” vol. i, 1860; also Lane’s “ Modern 
“ Egyptians.” ; 
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Year. Cotton. Cotton Seed. Year. Cotton. Cotton Seed. 
VB7A ...03: 9,676,282 1,310,933 1879 eee 8,118,851 1,316,864 
Lrg gaekey 8,853,634 15243;524 PSO ake 7,467,775 1,547,062 
EG. Gitelss- 8,762,711 1,455,859 IB14:,..g% 8,890,629 1,506,585 
FL OR 7,158,641 1,625,730 eV Ain toe 7,385,985 1,161,399 
SA OSs sate 5,003,510 1,010,160 250. wdevesde 7,465,730 1,696,534 

——?-. 
Average of value of cotton exported last ten years ...........000 7,878,375 
a seed eile Chere ae Ayres ae F 1,387,465 
9;265,840 





or about three-quarters of total exports due to the cotton plant. 

The Custom House returns from 1874-83 being imperfect as 
to quantities, I replace their figures by the following estimates of 
crops kindly furnished me by Messrs. Carver and Co. They are to 
be taken as representing the cotton year from September to August 
inclusively, and therefore will not coincide with the Custom figures 
of value. 

















Year. Cotton. Cotton Seed. 
cwts. ewts. 

LST 208 Geico. 2,061,000 2,747,535 
fs Oar ee oe 1,974,000 3,442,843 
We a7 yer hee 2,280,000 3,258,345 
ER TT ey eee 2,632,000 4,454,436 
Ey Barer A 25456,000 4,198,128 
Ary E87 are EE 2,325,000 4,102,015 
afels 2 Ole  eeeee ! 1,465,000 2,810,170 
BF icici cesn toes 2,798,000 5,306,262 
Te | 2,456,000 4,655,574 
tC 2,544,000 4,827,677 
fA 8308 ce 1,973,000 3,923,341 
11 years’ average.. 2,269,500 3,975,121 
Or toms ich...d23isi.% — 198,756 





The crop for 1883-84 is over 2,320,000 cwt., and that of 1884-85 
promises to be very abundant. 

Next in order, though of far less importance, the cultivation of 
sugar, claims our attention. 

Sugar canes have long been grown in Egypt, but merely for 
the molasses, and for the green canes, which the natives relish 
exceedingly. 

In 1833 we find that there were grown some 7,500 cwt., 
entirely consumed in the country. 

The manuscript statistics mentioned above give us from 
1863-73 the following figures as exports :— 


- 
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Year Sugar 
cwts. E.£ 
a Tet 15 ro ei eee i Oa 6,717 7,820 
AS: sient Rade OSS ee 2,017 3,312 
te ne ee Dee Beh 2,223 
oes RE ye Ea 9 956 1,569 
“iy Crk Stet Ay 48,230 41,829 
POO eee nee. 127,380 109,525 
ti? hoe See eee ea 257,262 367,280 
PEE acs Macan eh aeess 248,972 299,573 
Rh Ue eonactee eetAae te 312,692 369,970 
A traits. Gok eee 400,746 508,948 
By RR ee RR 809,890 827,175 





During the reign of Ismael Pacha, as we see by these figures, 
the government commenced growing sugar on a large scale. The 
Ibrahimieh canal, over go miles in length, was dug in order to 
irrigate the Daira or Khedivial estates in Middle Egypt; the rail- 
way to Upper Egypt was built, and eighteen splendid refineries, 
mostly containing four sets of machinery, were erected. 

It is melancholy to reflect that these costly establishments were 
so far beyond the requirements of the most extreme development 
of the culture, that twenty-two sets of machinery, perfectly new, 
representing six of the refineries, are now in course of re-sale at the 
price of old metal. 

The following are the statistics of production since 1875 as 
given in the Daira yearly reports, 1878-82 :— 














Years. Produce, Sey Sugar Cane. | Per cent. Yield. Value. 
cewts. -ewts. BR.£ 
EVAR es) oe Se 2 37,968 | 7,677,434 yan | 572,311] 564,443 
Yo Haid: Ph be kenmore 5 37,614 | 7,163,762 4°54 | 542,861] 416,167 
tee: ie eke tie Mi a 39,949 | 8,819,800 8°34 | 735,516] 889,953 
‘7 8..4: FT a Ne ae RS 42,549 | 8,983,287 8°53 | 762,680] 772,281 
Moalaseed .;...sc0esseccs — — — 156,472 | 14,270 
Br tea tata ates 36,313 | 7,328,304 8°37 | 609,424} 582,274 
Mi GLaaS@B oii). casedilececs. — _ oo 157,300 8,212 
Canes, alcohol, &e..... — — — — 137,998 
SO sch AE bychch ead sssde sa 37,930 | 8,092,841 4°34 | 679,921) 921.040 
Molasses ......ssmsi78 22 — — 1°63 150,402] 12,131 
Canes, alcohol, &e..... — —_ — ——- 425017 
SEMPRA RMUIDRES o.. 0 bditaelsioen) 20,414 | 2,497,000 8°03 262,062 | 298,137 
BU GlaSS68 os scssnestzccess — — 2°08 67,330 8,359 
Canes, alcohol, &e..... — a a Fe 37,095 
SERRE ES cake ee Ra 26,737 | 7,660,773 8°39 | 642,750] 670,656 
A AAS OS fe cei cccinanne svses —_ — 2°09 160,095} 16,973 
BS a8 751 REREAD ee — oe a ores 55.473 








The average annual yield for the eight years is therefore over 


E.£650,000. 
2¥r2 
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The percentage of saccharine matter extracted is also to be 
taken into account, the increase of 0°36 of 1882 on 1881, bearing 
principally on the first quality, is equivalent to an increase of 
receipts of H.£30,000. 

During the year 1883 the crop realised over 400,000 cwts., of 
which 290,000 was first quality, and this year it is said to exceed 
go0,0co cwits. 

It is hoped that a much larger amount may be reached before 
long. 

The enormous increase in agricultural produce since the 
beginning of the century is no less apparent in the cereal than in 
the other crops. 

Fifty years ago we learn from an observer* admirably placed to 
obtain information, that the crops gave the following results; 
whilst De Regny,f on what he considers high authority, gave the 
yield of 1872, which I place in juxtaposition :— 




















1833. 1872. 

Bshls. at eons 
Wheat and maize ........ 11,825,000 13,750,000 
Darley Sasica. Ales 3,300,000 13,750,000 
Beans and lentils ........ 3,850,000 11,000,000 
DRCOG S Panwa racden tithe eoantetee 412,000 2,4.2,0,000 
19,387,000 40,920,000 





In the space of less than forty years, therefore, the food crops 
more than doubled themselves. : 

If we take the figures of exports we find they tell an even more 
promising tale. 

In 1886 the value of the food products exported was :— 





£ 
PACS soacdtees eke snctapyesdnctt 160,000 
A IUES 1S a Rene er 48,000 
Wheat; ce. \...a.ne.des 65,000 
otal iscsseenceiees 273,000 





whilst from 1863 to 1873 the following amounts are given 
unofficially :— 


* Clot Bey, “ Apercu Général de ? Egypte.” 
+ De Regny, “ Statistique Générale de Egypte,” 1872. 
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Year. Wheat. Rice. Beans. 
cewts. B.£ cwts, E.£ cwts. BE.£ 
1863 ....| 2,050,842 506,558 | 106,709 81,099 1,397,122 | 263,601 
64...) 231,865 64,319 | 54,787 56,509 162,105 48,600 
365155. ae — 39,579 345397 — 3 
Ole: 32,986 13,161 44.789 36,471 699,738 | 274,210 
67 ....| 2,100,531 902,096 46,053 51,675 | 1,628,364] 469,911 
°68 ....| 3,018,808 | 1,204,504 | 35,467 28,881 | 2,397,673 | 734,587 
69 ....| 839,203 325,895 29,742 23,008 964,472 | 291,504 
arr. 39,450 15,358 23,932 18,063 1,024,274 | 325,136 
"71 ....| 1,222,813 | 559,422 | 20,996 14,345 | 2,380,996 | 734,625 
"72, ....| 2,283,494 902,020 22,290 16,032 | 1,363,461 | 391,750 
73 ....| 1,082,895 | 468,983 | 89,087 | 66,961 | 681,477 | 208,743 


The official statistics 1874-78 give the following exports, value 
only ;—* 

















Year Wheat. Rice. Beans. 
litres portectnuach 143,511 99,077 474,790 
iif cae eeoke 1,041,575 83,606 557,930 
Vis ears Sees 823,301 127,388 961,877 
{hE he. 966,689 167,461 929,345 
IAS, Re ee 92,085 161,340 219,789 





Finally, the Custom House gives us full particulars from 1879 
to 1883. 























1879. 1880. 1881. 

cwts. Bee cwts. E.£ ewts. E& 
Wheat. ............ 3,351,434 | 1,344,092 } 2,491,750 | 1,053,171 | 1,138,629 | 462,058 
Beans..cccsecsssseen 2,593,549 | 758,114] 1,822,372| 622,420]1,977,592| 39,567 
Barleyeriasias.:.i2 279,598 82,501] 227,575 41,622) 131,263| 661,215 
Diaiz0-. .. 250 146,308 41,673} 408,450} 125,855 94,610 35.475 
Dentilsts: 2.68 92,985 32,641) 118,640 39,990} 129,600 2.9209 
Bi 6 pivesinn 0th tee 163,734] 131,912] 263,384| 205,475] 193,701 39.469 
Sundries ......... — 9,902 SS 19,698 or 146,701 
Flours fgg.) <= 88,356 — 156,178 = 12,000 
DAO ts020053 000s ms 30,274 se 22,541 — 20,062 
a 2,519,465 Ts 2,316,950 ae 1,443,754 

1882. 1883. 
cwts. K.L£ cwts. HE 

a a ee 186,758 81,956 1,617,747 545,070 

PS OATS canna sstes 1,678,804 557,204 2,908,679 902,623 

Barloynrcees 39,930 Tts$07 103,715 24,350 

Mame” ass 494,318 160,376 173,047 41,961 

Lentils) sy. tie3 222,325 66,767 225,424 61,693 

TRSOG) a veasiter re 153,013 117,157 162,238 1215367 

Sundries _........ — 7,915 — 14,184 

I OME. LIES. .; rae 12,594 — 8,766 

DIL OR acc'scsunstadens — 10,941 — 13,033 

= 1,026,217 — 1,733,037 





Note.—* Commerce extérieur de l Egypte,” 1879-80, 1882-83, and table for 1881. 
* « Commerce extérieur de ’ Egypte,” 1874, 1878, Amici Bey. 
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Not only therefore has the food supply of Egypt kept pace 
with the increase of the population, but. the country is able to 
export from 1,500,000. to 2,000,000/. worth of bread stuffs, beans, 
- rice, and dates, and that notwithstanding the substitution of cotton 
and sugar for cereals in the greater part of lower and middle 
Egypt. 

The estimates of the annual gross value of the total produce of 
the country vary very considerably, and necessarily so on account 
of the imperfect data upon which they are based. 

Mr. McCoan speaks of 53 million pounds, quoting doubtless the 
“ Statistique Agricole et Animale,” published by the late 
Mouffettish in 1876; but as this personage’s calculations gave 
magnificent or disastrous results accordingly as the State required 
a loan or sought to lower the interest due to its creditors, I think 
we may pass to another estimate. 

Mr. Mulhall in his article on Egyptian finance in the ‘‘ Contem- 
‘“‘ porary Review ”’ for September, 1882, gives the following, which 
I confront with the returns published by Amici Bey, late Directeur 
Général de la Statistique, in his “ Essai sur la Statistique d’Egypte,” 
vol. ii, and based upon information received from the different 
Moudiriehs.* 








Acres. Mulhall. mr 
. £ H.£ 
290 mln. lbs. cotton ............ 9,800,000 
Cotton... 872,000 } 10 5 seed ....| 1,800,000 |}3,524,172 
4 mln. loads stalks ............ 400,000 
SURE § 0.0000. BO, 0001'70j000 TONB..221..iiectenesnd ss 1,700,000 533,166 
Maize... 1,884,000 | 55 mln. bshls. = 6 ardebs p.acre | 8,500,000 | 1,009,390 
W hiest.t...0.4.. 1,150,000 | 33 # = 5S x 8,300,000 | 2,595,455 
Beans .......J.... 1,220,000 | 23 5 = 3% 3 4,800,000 | 1,331,664 
Barley s..c-2he-. 521,000 | 16 » = 6 5 2,500,000 621,892 
FULGE vores ecderre 50,000} 2 eS =8 NA 800,000 260 ose 
Frevitils..:.4....-. 150,000| 3 i =4 3 700,000 139,572 
Pie te ne FRROCO ML OsOOO LORS: Straeeeuae ameter ares 400,000 20,708 
CIOV6R Fase 390,000 i ie 5,000,000 | 2,953,153 
Dates, &e. .... — — 1,158,387 


44,800,000 |15,230,641 


The amount of the taxed cultivated land is 4,800,000 feddans, 
let us call it 5 millions, allowing for incomplete and erroneous 
returns, the sum usually taken. Mr. Mulhall’s total gives us a 
yield of nearly gol. per feddan, an utterly incredible result. 
M. Amici Bey’s returns, on the other hand, are for a disastrous 
year, and ought probably to be doubled to bring them up to an 


* Amici Bey, 1878. - 
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average yield. I will endeavour to form an independent estimate, 
however, to compare with the two given :— 


£ 

Cotton, the average for the last eleven years was as we have seen........ 7,900,000 
Peete MEISE OL LORSOCE 188 se cos ck cits2 60-0 wore tegaticoaeh tacassoveteoceett tpn eae teed 1,400,000 

I have struck out cotton wood as too vague, but I have made no 
deduction for land carriage to Alexandria, representing some 2 to 
300,0001, 
Sugar. We have seen that the Daira properties produce on an 

average 650,000l. worth of sugar, &c., annually; to this sum ar ects 


we will add 50,000/. as an outside estimate of the yield of other 
CON EET esas aie aii ies oo a eee e peer rene Beeps TES 
Cereals. The consumption of cereals is usually computed at ) 
700 lbs. yearly per head-of population, which on a total of | 
6,500,000 gives us 40,500,000 ewts., of which roughly speaking } 13,250,000 
one-half would be wheat, two-fifths maize and beans, and the | 
OUAER ECE LC LI BLA OM yey wee ated oa ds dace s on beers <s oe sb cophocesnlsove’ cocmessescaressteneet J 
The date crop is estimated by Amici Bey at over a million pounds, ) 
and although it is extremely difficult to estimate this item [the 
produce of a date palm being worth 20 francs near Alexandria 
and Cairo, and varying down to 2 or 3 francs in the interior, - 1,000,000 
whilst in some districts, the consumption being insufficient | 
and the means of transport wanting, it is valueless | we will adopt 
PADS OUT Os 0) rc. te eee oe RN ae J Faloarh cy Vesa guiernp oapn eens iden cope eons yheteot iS 
Clover, used for feeding the draught cattle and camels, as well ae 





for the small quantity of cattle used for food by the natives. 

has no marketable value, being consumed on the spot and mostly 

green. Including sundries, we will put this down aB...............00 
Finally, the total exports, after deduction of sugar and cotton, 

already reckoned, and ivory, ostrich feathers, and gums, not 


produced by Egypt BORIC) VEO, Gaston cnn csc nncninctenncoce Meta Laiceghes ves 


2,500,000 


2,250,000 








PE GLS etre tscctseeunsees 20, 0cenees 





This estimate gives the yield per feddan at 52/., which I should 
think rather over than under the mark. 
Taking the yield in quantities we have :— 


* This estimate must be taken as nothing more than a rough attempt to 
reconcile imperfect and in some cases apparently contradictory data—very poor 
materials, but the best at hand. It may be divided into two parts :— 


£ 
average exports for ten years (ivory, gum, and ostrich 
ik te ti { feathers deducted). 


the estimated annual cost of the food of 6,500,000 inhabi- 
16,750,000 ' tants, together with the forage of their camels, oxen, 
buffaloes, horses, mules, asses, goats, sheep, &c. 
29,000,000 





The latter sum is of course hypothetical; but if it should appear too low it 
still supposes a yield per feddan which the partisans of a reduction of the land tax 
consider exaggerated. With the scanty data in existence, however, their estimate is 
as hypothetical as mine, perhaps more so. (See Mr. Moberly Bell’s letters in the 
“ Times” and “‘ Egyptian Gazette.”) 
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Estimate of De Reguy 
Mr. Mulhall’s Estimate. in 1872, given 
on good Local Authority. 








Per feddan. Per feddan. 


Wea binencc cues 29 bshls. 12 bsh]s. 
DOSS iii. ets 19 iors 
Barleyaiosacceniss a0 Bhi 
Rice Mee ae coos 40 ,, 15 
Lentils 4a 3.3 20°03; 103 





IV.—Imports of Egypt. 


Hitherto we have only analysed the export side of the Customs 
returns; it is time to look at the imports, as well as at the general 
movement of the foreign commerce of Hgypt. 

At the beginning of the century no foreign trade may be said 
to have existed. In 1836 we have the following figures :— 


£ 
TES DOTES fo scoss un antaatet casctn dulandenMascases 1,700,000 
Ta ports: ijn peice weve sidovinedeasstereaeotene 2,000,000 
This last total includes— 
£ : £ 

COtDnrPOOds “Linden ke ayers CAOLOGO A TVIOIDED Rides cieeoecs Gea aencriteen ts 360,000 
Cloth and woollen goods .... 292,000 | Iron and wire ........... cee 160,000 
UEP OOUS oo es.cetcoctney coches 92,000 | Coal and charcoal. ............:... 52,000 
Ironmongery and cutlery .... 100,000 | Cochimeal ...............:cessesseresres 44,000 


About 600,000/. represented the requirements of Mohammed 
Aly’s navy, arsenal, and manufactories, the rest being mostly 
for the clothing of the people in general and the luxury of the 
rich. . 

Mr. Mulhall tells us that in 1862 the value of the imports was 
1,991,000/., against exports of 4,454,000/., leaving thus a con- 
siderable surplus of exchange in favour of the country. 

From 1863 to 1875 the following is a list of the most 
interesting items of imports :— 





1863. 1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. | 1868. 





Cotton goods and E.£ E.£ E.£ E.£ E.£ E.£ 
other manfc-} 1,639,964|1,797,383) 1,3 30,53 3|1,361,968]1,806,308|1,756,500 
tured articles 

CsA Biss tren... 127,022} 128,593) 223,900] 173,495} 118,030| 107,523 

PEA TIUOE- ccnessesntsshercexyet- 178,897| 204,025) 213,693) 204,448} 220,480] 268,044, 

IRPOSYER pasdodnoserenssaeensette ons: 50,239] 53,282) 104,924) 95,160} 101,321} 92,450 

WICINOLY © a gesisey -mncanr 114,974| 186,564) 174,486) 136,795) 107,647| 150,331 

PICA SORAS,..25.4cctnctiee tsa: 21,919| 25,752) 22,005] 21,638} 13,250] 10,641 

BDC Be merce ens ada Neossos ss 108,169} 129,143) 114,027] 80,179) 70,472] 92,637 

Both et] 54.625] 71,867] 77,447] 89,473] 100,322] 97,066 

Refined sugar ............ 9,504, 16,924) 24,474) 28,523| 29,141] 30,854 

Wines, spirits, &c. ....| 135,708] 181,169} 261,894] 267,710} 277,868] 269,375 | 

ROTTS Wee Recta S se eatccsecnjees 68,555| 243,741) 259,248) 278,299] 293,039] 292 286 

Petroleum ............s0000 — — “= — — 24,981 














1869. 1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 
Cotton goods and E.£ H.£ H.£ E.£ E.£ 
other sna 1,759,360 | 2,016,791 | 1,657,473 | 1,788,257] 1,763,481 
tured articles 
CORR 2 do es\ Rieu eatene: 259,034 433,052 298,008 | 289,221] 359,007 
im DEER esi occte st teeekes 271,397 403,850 379,594 | 397,664] 479,594 
|B vehe) SRE a pees beeen eae 12,068 151,077 92,066 | 119,561 92,188 
DLREDADCTY uz5cse0. Sede: 109,400 275,113 186,370 | 242,172| 216,387 
LE: Fe Pa ee 10,343 9,009 8,071 8,309 9,152 
COP DEEAS fisscsisectpee van 975433 102,406 87,191 | 103,068 87,898 
weather nf] 95:36 | 74048 | 79,032 | 75,198) 80.463 
Refined sugar ............ 38,697 38,451 33-413 33,425 48,756 
Wines, spirits, &c. ....| 223,959 233,954 224,195 | 220,436] 213,686 
Ayes eee ea Pe. 251,693 261,534 244,879 | 250,010] 284,879 
Petroleum, .,..2. 08.55: aM ES, 87,789 41,510 85,111 86,438 





With the above unofficial and in many cases approximate 
amounts we may compare the returns from 1874 to 1882, which 
are official :— 
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Imports.* 
1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
Cotton goods —......... 1,296,410 |1,580,911 |1,217,279 |1,255,224 |1,124,475 
SG RO CR oe sie ey 482,369 955,467 | 567,164 | 647,455 | 664,813 
Ready made clothing...) 528,448 386,629 251,515 | 210,681.)...223,166 
Woollen goods ........00. 2131132 176,388 | 206,928 | 123,569 | 143,647 
5 key RAR ie ha AE Sip 171,683 112,465 149,143 | 105,797 | 108,310 
AL cite: enn oe Oe ot 160,862 144,271 102,366 85,651 | 110,887 
RY SUPTNM 6.02. diopters 123,419 184,973 | 129,054 | 182,989 | 108,383 
Wines, spirits, &e......... 118,151 129,715 4 $115,205 96,861 | 116,874 
Tntligo.... anak disaan 101,196 190,384 84,368 | 121,550 | 274,491 
Refined sugar.............00 975798 112,361 100,632 | 188,563 | 157,809 
Boots and shoes............ 95,598 92,989 73,514 78,089 78,046 
Gilava ceca tne 83,323 106,571 Late P40 61,682 83,989 
CODE? <a dcte emit 41,241 64,529 50,223 35,774 33,270 
Machinery. .:c-....0-.setengst 69,650 41,942 68,975 34,996 54,390 
Drugs and medicines.... 68,396 83,541 71,565 58,633 54,787 
Petroleum ..............0062: 66,837 57,640 49,353 | 104,151 86,409 
Cari legs Move conasoncsPtaoite 61,737 64,566 63,086 60,235 545467 
1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
Cotton goods oes. 1,324,457 1,701,248 1,534,554 1,176,162 
AGT p55, os See ccs tong noases te 561,783 653,670 870,657 750,510 
Ready made clothing....| 165,100 162,107 150,778 147,155 
Woollen goods ............ 169,003 274,786 238,049 142,518 
POU 5: copec st teerass eee LTT 136,606 147,509 101,678 
TPRVNIOT sbcct Wacwesoese cowases 118,293 202,719 215,182 243,610 
Nos ok Se as fea A 113,716 189,433 189,109 149,384 
Wines, spirits, Xe......... 159,827 163,916 205,496 263,595 
EGLO. 22 tos birt ilar ogo sas Oe 158,828 212,152 248,026 206,449 
Refined sugar................ 168,352 195,479 239,275 178,501 
Boots and shoes............ 875575 100,099 109,543 97,228 
Oils wa Aree 80,011 97,242 86,802 117,307 
COP VCE se. Beeccsrtee 46,337 95,056 101,770 46,644 
Maehinery |i: 200054 66,873 117,026 178,528 164,741 
Drugs and medicines.... 755936 82,494 63,325 60,261 
Petroleum .iis...c..0.100.05 90,367 73,017 143,399 112,957 
Callies Ooch 61,570 71,938 49,308 46,629 
Of these figures clothing is represented by :— 
E.£ 
Cotton goods—average for nine years 1,3 50,000 
Ready made clothing “4 247,000 
Woollen goods ye ao 187,000 
Boots and shoes te 90,000 
1,874,000 





of which the item cotton goods is almost entirely for native use. 


* « Commerce Extérieur de Egypte”, 1874-78—1879—1880-82. The report 
for 1881 was not published. The figures above are from the tables of duty paying 
imports, and are therefore below the real amounts, about 20 per cent., although 
the imports from Europe, excluding Turkey, would be approximately correct. 





Mostly consumed by Europeans 


Food gives us—Wines, spirits, &C. .....+- 
Refined sugar 
Drugs, &e., &c 


Cee e ener ereeeersneee 
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eee e meer ererseereeees 





Or ee eeeeerreeone 


152,000 
154,000 
68,000 


374,000 
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Cotton ginning, sugar refining, the building trade, shipping, 


and State railways, &c., absorb :— 


items coal, iron, é&ec. 


seeevcores 


see eeeeeee 


soevevece 


Oe eee oem eee eee see Her Eee Os ee ODOT OOOs 


Pere eeeoereeessosceoerere 


see erooeee 


se eeeseere 


E.£ 
717,000 
120,000 
154,000 


991,000 








H.£ 
142,000 
177,000 

61,000 





— 


380,000 





The progress of the country is apparent in the increase of the 


The natives import a much larger quantity of indigo, but this 


is to be partly ascribed to the disappearance of this dye from 


Egyptian products. Fifty years ago the country grew as much as 
1,000 tons annually, whilst at present the quantity is insignificant. 
The following are the totals of the exports and imports from 


i 1874 to last year :— 

















Excess of 

Years. Imports. Exports. Total. Exports on 
Imports. Imports. 

; E.£ E.£ E£ E.£ BEL 

1374........ 6,070,641 | 18,423,472) 18,494,113 8,352,831 

me 775........ 5,619,466 | 13,833,334) 18,952,800] 7,713,868 
= °76.. 452835191 | 18,561,285) 17,814,476) 9,308,094 L Statistics 

OFT 44931441 | 12,750,232| 17,243,673| 8,256,582 

- 78........ 4,844,341 | 8,097,277| 12,941,618| 3,252,936 
me 79........ 6,428,121 | 14,234,033] 20,662,154] 7,805,912 5,002,163 
+ 80... vs: 8,324,548 | 18,891,487} 22,216,035 5,566,939 | 6,549,932 
- Bin sg. 8,692,507 | 18,178,271] 21,870,778 4,485,764 1 6,937,442 
mse... 6,869,863 | 10,993,570| 17,863,423) 4,123,717 | 5,5575795 
BE OD...-.... 8,596,976 | 12,309,885] 20,906,861 3,712,909 | 7,328,855 


6,319,308 


,782,401 | 12,921,499 








vel 63,193,085 |125,772,846] 183,965,931 §2,579,761 





12,577,284] 18,896,593] 6,257,955 







Amount Taxed. 





Exports. 
E.£ 


wanting 


13,439,058 
12,983,208 
12,982,507 
10,837,124 


12,177,065 


20,703,850| 5,189,048 } 6,275,237 12,483,791 





18,441,221 
19,53 3135 
19,919,949 
16,394,919 
19,505,92C 


18,759,028 
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Against the excess of imports are to be placed the interest— 
On the Unified Preference Daira and Domain debts, say............ ee 
Mostly due to Europe by the— 

Turkish Tribute and interest on Suez Canal shares held by podieed 


LONG AES cs METS glean: Shik SOO RE Stoo ere Rae Pe 


Representing the Turkish tribute, and the interest on the Suez 
Canal shares due to the English government. 

According to Messrs. R. I. Moss and Co.’s yearly statistical 
tableaux, the following is the movement of specie during the last 
fiye years <— 
































Import. Export. Net Import. 
£ £ £ 

NOT O isa cpasavecess 5,615,900 801,200 4,814,700 
BO Mee een 4,791,700 405,600 4,386,100 
SLA ork eee 1,650,061 1,295,206 354,855 
TV do Swen eRe 2,158,077 882,263 1,303,414 
SISAL diladonn nage 1,756,213 402,108 1,354,105 
15,999,551 3,786,377 12,2 1Se0ou. 

Average annual 
DMPOTb ncassees 3 } Oh -: 21442563 5 











As the liabilities of the State towards England, Turkey, and 
the bondholders generally would about absorb the surplus produced 
by the excess of exports over imports, we must suppose that 
these 12 million pounds represent, firstly, the interest on Egyptian 
stock held in the country, of which it is impossible to estimate the 
amount; secondly, money lent to Egypt. Part of the proceeds of 
the Domain loan were remitted, it seems, in 1879-80, to which we 
must add the share and debenture capital of the Crédit Foncier 
Hgyptien and the Land and Mortgage Company of Egypt, and 
part of the capital of the Alexandria Water Company. 

We must also take into account specie sent to the Soudan in 
payment of ivory, gum, &c., and for military purposes, and money 
taken by private individuals who left the country during the 
panics of 1882 and 1883. 

The foreign commerce of Egypt is thus analysed in the Customs 
report for the year 1882 :— 











1884.) 
: Imports. 
7 Great Britain ........ 424/01 
PAUUBUIEY | hacen caidas 97°05 
France and Algeria 129°28 
1 aa We a a ee ha 44°21 
AACN speek lian eee 32°38 
Worst Ueh7..0c.0tee 30°66 
WUPE OYE ctesapcnnse ones 206°66 
Other countries........ 35°75 
1,000°00 
Exports. 
Great Britain ........ 649°81 
AUS or GS 38°72 
France and Algeria 85°58 
URTV? SESE Ie. 66°34 
RUBS ina. Ses ares 86°92 
ESE OY Ft. muttass 48°25 
Other countries... 24°38 
1,000°00 
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Proportions of 1,000, 


Cotton goods, yarns, gunny bags, 
machinery, metals, rice, &e. 
Clothing, mercery, woollen goods, 


timber, sugar, paper, &c. 

Mercery, woollen goods, silks, coffee, 
sugar, wines, candles, &e. 

Indigo, coffee 

Mercery, silk, furniture, wines, dried 
fruit, oils, timber, stone, &e. 

Timber, wheat, flour, cattle 

» _ Silk, coffee, fruit, tobacco, soap, 

provisions 


Timber, petroleum 


Proportions of 1,000. 


Cotton, cotton seed, beans, maize, sugar 
¥ sugar 
Cotton, beans, maize, sugar 
» maize 
9 
Sugar, rice, hides 
Cotton, hides, rags 


V .—Finances. 


| 


39 


The proverb that ‘those nations are happy which have no 
* history,” is in no case so true as in questions of finance. 
We know scarcely anything of the State revenues and expen- 
diture before Said Pacha’s reign, but the little that has come down 
to us is of an eminently satisfactory nature. 
At the beginning of the century a small tribute was exacted by 
Turkey, which was gradually increased as the resources of the 


country augmented. 


For 18838 the following figures are furnished by Dr. Clot Bey :— 


_ Revenues. 
Taxes striking the land— £ £ 
AGE AIC 7 ee Ee ed Bee 1,125,000 
Oe GAM te. «eres OM shi cS shy chiomepaadi ps 180,000 
EPR OIG LNGAG, «9 titi asking sakes sas nonoinerdeeesean tenn 20,000 
1,325,000 
General taxes— 
Poll tax, karatch (tax on non-Mussulmans), 
legacy duty, dues on cattle, fishery, salt, &c.,&c. 406,190 
Customs, town dues, and CXCISC.........ccscesccereereseeees 137,960 
DuPage Oe atc ia ways Sls Sagat be Dern d Sanfp ind oo dies card ene dags 15,000 
Monopoly. Cotton, indigo, opium, sugar, rice, &c., 
lime, natron, &c., as also manufactures, linen, 
Saba tis Ns hehe sankaeRs vaastbn cap catiuae cabs vcheganyo oe 147,000 


2,511,150 
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This last item has long been struck out of Egyptian State 
accounts, and the profits of agriculture and labour now go to the 
occupiers of the soil, to the great benefit of all concerned. 

The expenditure for the same year was as follows :— 


£ 

Tribute £6 Gar key sc. chen tron ce aalee geenstasaecacse ae eee 60,000 
22h ek eR OR aR RENN Me IR. HENME 2 948,960 
Navy, including pensions and clerks’ rations ............ 674,100 
Public works, palaces, bridges, dykes, and factories.... 140,000 
Raw material for fackoried | .....1:....c0. 3s eeosbetecousvnnvevecenes 75,000 
Viceregal expenses, purchases of jewels, shawls, &c.. 90,000 
Caravansiot opilgrinan *. te how sctenegesasscdeons ateiescnbszeseeniees 10,000 

1,998,c60 





When once the enormous army and navy requirements are 
struck out or reduced to reasonable limits, the expenditure becomes 
insignificant, and we can understand therefore that when Abbas 
Pacha got rid of army and monopoly together, he so improved the 
finances of the country that he was able to leave a considerable 
treasure to his successor. 

When Said Pacha died the revenue balanced the expenditure ; 
but this sovereign laid the foundation stone of the Egyptian debt 
of over go millions, by his issue of a 7 per cent. loan of 3,300,000/. 
destined to meet the engagements entered into with M. de Lesseps 
for the construction of the Suez Canal. 

Desirous of eliminating from this paper all controversial topics, 
I do not think it necessary to attempt an account of Ismail 
Pacha’s reign, or to suggest a discussion as to whether he was 
a greedy and unscrupulous spendthrift who ruined his country, or 
a public benefactor more sinned against than sinning, who, if he 
left Egypt burdened with debt, gave it also the means of meeting 
all reasonable liabilities. Moreover, we are met here with difficul- 
ties from which we have so far been free. 

Hitherto our figures, if incomplete and in many cases hypo- 
thetical, were at least honest and free from all partisan influence. 
No sooner, however, do we attempt to form an: opinion on the 
finance policy of the late government, than we have to face the 
most irreconcilable statements. 

The Suez Canal, for instance, is given us as the origin of the 
Egyptian debt; and so it is, inasmuch as it was the means of 
showing the Government with what fatal facility it could borrow 
money. No doubt also it involved the State in many troublesome 
and burdensome engagements for which it had a very inadequate 
return. But what did it cost Egypt? M. de Leon says* 17 million 


* <“ Khedive’s Egypt,” De Leon. 
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pounds; M. Dervieu, in a pamphlet published in 1871, makes it 
16 million pounds; M.M. Oppenheim* and Mr. Dicey+ about to mil- 
lon pounds; the Baron de Malortie in his recent work adopts 
Mr. Mulhall’s figures,f and is content with 6,700,000/.; whilst 
Mr. Fitzgerald reduces the sum to 5,500,000/., and even considers 
that the ex-Khedive made a profit of 1,300,000/. on the transaction. 
How discuss estimates like these before the Statistical Society ? 

Again, as to the justification of the enormous debt and the 
rapidity with which it was accumulated, various calculations have 
been made concerning the amount usefully and reasonably spent 
from 1863 to 1878; but to what conclusions can we arrive when we 
find an authority like Mr. Dicey say that 75 million pounds, or to 
be generous 50 million pounds, are totally unaccounted for, whilst 
the Baron de Malortie’s estimates make the ex-Khedive 13 million 
pounds out of pocket by his fifteen years’ reign. 

We will dismiss, therefore, the subject of the actual and imme- 
diate causes of the debt, contenting ourselves with remarking that 
although money was squandered recklessly and insanely, although 
adventurers, usurers, and contractors plundered the government 
outrageously, Immense improvements were made during Ismail 
Pacha’s reign, and the country generally, despite the burden of the 
debt, has benefited in every direction. The canal system has been 
enormously increased, and with it the resources of the land; the 
harbours of Alexandria and Suez have been improved; lighthouses 
erected, and nearly 1,000 miles of railway and 5,000 miles of 
telegraph built. The Post Office is almost exclusively in the 
Government’s possession, and the State owns a line of Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea steamers. Hducation has been seriously 
organized, and the general well-being of the people has greatly 
increased. Whether these advantages have been purchased at an 
extortionate or a fair price I consider foreign to our subject. Let 
us content ourselves by taking the position of the country as it 1s. 

According to the law of liquidation the liabilities of Hgypt 
in 1880 were as follows :—§ 


E.£ 

Preference stock ANNUILY...........ccccreorecsrseresesseee ES Tare 
Unified NN IN io a sk foes au swicexaud 2,263,686 
Moukabglaly indemnity .,)<o.conrcorcesepronensonyesesneg® 150,000 
WONT AA IS DAEBE ATU TULY ©... oyc0-codsscsncnovengsneenosncnonncs 34,000 
Interest on Suez Canal shares ..........cccesseseees 193,858 
Administrative expenses as per budget............ 4,323,030 
DIMEQRCGCCTCRPOMACS acne nase sbaz-nenenct-sopspacnop siege 197,000 

8,319,292 


* “Notes sur le Budget Egyptien,” 1874. 
+ “England and Egypt,” Dicey. 
t “Egypt,” by the Baron de Malortie. 
 § “ Rapport Annuel des Controleurs généraux pour année 1850.” 
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To meet this sum the State had at its disposal :— 


EL.£ 

Customs pi.c:..gasc?- css eee ates ey. cece enee 531,000 
Riaal waye 9. pacha st ofeach eegtens enrages ode anette 561,000 
Port ofsAlexandria dues 2.2. tatus..aeecocias 70,000 
Revenues of assigned provinces ........cccseeeeeees 2,264,246 
Total assigned revenues ..........cc seen 354.26,246 

Other revenues, woassigned....c..:-.s0ck-1- nate rnsaees 4,892,295 
8,318,541 





To what extent may we take this sum of H.£8,318,541 as a 
normal estimate of revenue, and how has the law of liquidation 
hitherto worked ? 

Messrs. Oppenheim in their ‘“‘ Notes sur le Budget Egyptien,”’ 
1874, quoted by the Baron de Malortie, give the following totals of 
revenues collected :— 


£ £ 
TSG3 cu sccts:smahosrate 4,813,970 LSGS 1oPS ccscsstocsctoae Ds fotos 
(oe ane, Oe ame oe 5,649,795 OD aires, ruth, as 7,181,247 
Hf GL Pen oe RAR Ge 5,706,919 7 ORES. LK ee 7,193,465 
266 He. Sahay 55937,710 PTL Males. chee 7,088,700 
LOL Leer Weer s0 525110 Yi echt por tte sas 4,409,491 


We have not any other figures; and when a government takes 
12 million pounds as a reasonable estimate of revenues, and after- 
wards finds a miscalculation of 4 million pounds in its accounts, it 
is not possible to accept its statements seriously. It is quite 
certain, however, that abnormally large sums were extorted from 
the fellaheen up to 1879, and that their present debts are in a 
great measure due to the oppressive taxes they have had to 
submit to. . 

From 1872 to 1879 the receipts are so inextricably confused by 
the Treasury bond transactions that no trustworthy figures may be 
said to exist. 

Since the law of liquidation was adopted, however, we are 
able to follow the financial position year by year, and may rely on 
the official statements. 

The revenue returns for the years 1880 to 1882 present the 
following results :—* 


* «Rapport Annuel adressé par les Controleurs généraux & S. A. le Khedive. 
Année 1881.” Cairo, 1882. ‘Rapport Annuel adressé par le Ministre des 
finances & Son Altesse le Khedive. Année 1882.” Cairo, 1883. “ Budget pour 
1883.” . 
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Receipts. 
Assigned | Yoassigned | petal, Debt. | Adminis | total. | Surplus. 
£ £& “£ £ £ £ & 


1880........ 4,575,860] 4,422,539 |8,998,39913,911,863] 3,820,511 |7,732,374)1,266,025 
°81........ 14,773,895} 4,454,070 |9,229,96514,109,861| 4,267,562 18,477,423] 752,542 
ly Ae 4,456,063) 4,396,794 |8,852,857}4,039,257| 4,718,340 [8,757,597] 95,260 


Average |4,602,606] 4,424,467 |9,007,077]4,020,327| 4,268,804 |8,322,464| 704,609 


Budget, 
1883... |4,413,676] 4,390,951 |8,804,627/4,167,067| 4,414,851 [8,581,918] 222,709 





The surplus revenues to the end of 1882 amounted to 
H.£2,113,827, to which must be added the surplus realized in 
1883. 

The following decrease of debt has been effected by the 
employment of these sums :—* 





31st December, 1880. | 31st December, 1883. | Capital Extinguished. 











£& £ £ 








Unified stock ................ 57,776,340 5539935260 1,783,080 
Preference stock............ 22,587,800 2,2,4.01,800 186,000 
= i as 1,969,080 





Moreover, the sum of nearly 300,000/. has been spent on the 
Soudan expedition, the army, the railway, and public works, 
exclusive of the amounts inscribed in the budget. 

The result of the accounts as a whole therefore is that on an 
average the expenditure was kept at the limit fixed by the 
normal budget of the law of liquidation, whilst the receipts show 
a surplus of some 700,000/. per annum. 

But the law of liquidation tied up the better moiety of the 
revenues so tightly, that the actual working of the financial 
machinery in moments of pressure is unfair and oppressive to the 
State. Thus, in 1882, whilst on the one hand some 400,000l. of 
debt was paid off the administrative accounts show a deficit of over 
320,0001. irrespective of 100,000/. deficit of the Domains, and the 
charges for the Soudan war and the occupation. Last year the 
same result ensued : 700,000. of debt was extinguished, whilst the 


* « Compte rendu de Ja Commission de la Dette Publique pour 1880.” Cairo, 
1884. Ibid. for 1883. 
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Government was in such urgent need of funds, that it had to 
borrow large sums from the local banks and Messrs. Rothschilds of 
London. 

Unfortunately too the result of starving the Government is to ° 
delay or prevent the execution of the most urgent irrigation works, 
thus rendering the soil less productive, and compromising the 
revenues if not immediately in a proximate future. It is now 
generally admitted that the first condition for putting the finances 
in order is to modify the law of liquidation, so as to give the 
State a reasonable control over its own revenues, whilst fully 
protecting the rights of the creditors. 

We will now look at the revenues in detail, commencing 
of course with the land tax, which is the backbone of the 
country’s finances. This item realized in :— 


Land Tax, Date Tree Tax, and Sundry Direct Taxes. 


E.£ 
LERO Sates sccsascethasennstete aparece an en araet eee 5,421,107 
LF sepemmnrnascae cto tna rckices gates Pa nue ee aweente ae 5,311,150 
PB | secasscnmiairn meres ceo ee eran 5,411,978 
Whilst for 1883 the estimate was............ 51367,684 
And for 1884 (ae Bale 5,366,203 


Can this amount be depended upon in the future? There are 
two very serious considerations which have to be weighed in 
answering this question. The first is the debts of the fellaheen, 
and the second, the alleged exhaustion of the soil, the two being 
most intimately connected. It is clear that if the peasant be so 
ground down by debt that he must find money by any means, he 
will be in great straits to pay his taxes, will be unable to improve 
his holding, and on the contrary will be forced to grow more and 
more cotton, thus damaging his land and mortgaging his future 
resources. 

The debts of the fellaheen are estimated at very different 
amounts, for on this point, as on so many others, no trustworthy 
data exist. Lord Dufferin in his report tells us that the mortgage 
debt on the 30th June, 1882, was E.£5,821,912, which sum he 
increases by 3 or 4 million H.£, the amount according to “ good 
‘‘ authority ’’ of unsecured debts. 

I do not think there exists any authority which can in the 
remotest degree be called good for determining this last amount. 

I have been favoured with an estimate made by Mr. Duke 
Baker, the manager of the Commercial Bank of Alexandria, which 
I reproduce :— 
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E.£ 

Advances by the Credit foncier Egyptien 0... ceeseeeees I,500,C00 

» land and mortgage of Egypt oc. 460,000 

1,960,000 

Less deduction for advances to pachas and rich men............ 750,000 

1,210,000 
Advances from Alexandria banks, which directly or 

indirectly are lent in the villages—amount furnished 850,000 
EP RTs oS FE Pu ntach ob ancissos ancusiésiguscoesacoansben lajanesaeenar eaten 
Alexandria merchants and private capitalists. Reputed 

amount increased 50 per cent. to cover omissions and 2,500,000 
RIAs CL OCR ATMEL LOG sds ak debnisicsace at cho cosh gos ceteasdsecansg ite oosqueneeaps esau 

Cairo merchants and. capitalists ..................ccsescsscedsoscesondeseesis 500,000 
Local advances in villages, not included above ; these last 

two amounts are hypotheses only, but considered rather + 2,000,000 
PDO OM TREO BTU Be occhptestee sess 08 doo 5 fos adams Sd Sie Sass dnagdecd aabitaeas 

7,060,000 

Less repayments during cotton crop, 1883, and purchases ‘ : be 
of land by creditors, say 30 per cent. on H.£5,850,000 97553000 
5,305,000 





Even this moderate estimate is to my mind too high. The 
amount advanced by the Credit foncier was according to the last 
balance sheet over E.£2,000,000; but of this sum less than 
H}.£3 50,000 is represented by loans under H.£2,000,—a high limit—; 
the rest is advanced in very large amounts to wealthy landowners, 
and cannot in any sense be reckoned as advances to peasants, to 
whom not a piastre is re-lent. The manager of the Land and 
Mortgage Company does not think that his establishment has 
advanced E.£100,000 which should go down as peasants’ debts ; 
we must therefore reduce the above totals to something lke four 
millions and a half. . 

It is to be observed that the fellaheen suffer far less from the 
amount and interest of their debts, than from the sudden stoppage 
of credit due to the want of confidence generated by the events 
of 1882, and the peculiar system of administration since introduced, 
by which one set of officials has power, but no responsibility ; 
whilst a second set has responsibility, but is without power. 

Much wild rhetoric is expended on the high rates of interest, 
which the village debts have to bear; but here considerable 
deductions have to be made. In the first place, the Credit foncier 
and the Land and Mortgage loans are made at something like 
10 per cent., repayment included, a by no means burdensome rate 
in a country where the legal interest is g per cent. As to the 
other debts, it must be remembered that they were contracted at a 
time when the Government itself borrowed at 20, 25, and 30 per 
cent. discount; that the money passes through many hands; the 
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original European lender with decent security getting some 8 to 
10 per cent.; but the native village lender who has to deal with 
peasants offering no guarantees, charging of course a very high 
rate. Another point is that the advances are made in very small 
sums; I have seen mortgage deeds for 2/. or 3/. and for a sum of 
3,500/. documents representing some 200 to 250 debtors. To say 
nothing of the difficulty of collecting capital and interest, the 
smallest charge appears exorbitant when reduced to percentages 
and compared with 3 to 5 per cent. current in England. In the East, 
finally, we must not expect Threadneedle Street terms; even in 
Australia, which is as English as the county of Kent or West 
Riding of York, I find by the “ Economist” that the banks, who I 
suppose are the cheapest lenders, get 9 per cent. for their money. 

The rate of interest here has largely fallen; the Government, 
which seven years ago paid 30 per cent., now finds funds easily at 
6 per cent.;* the commercial and agricultural rates have likewise 
been lowered, though in lesser proportions. Let the Government 
be once recognized as stable, and capital will flow in fast, land 
banks will find it to their interest to take the place of the native 
lenders, and, granting some precautionary measures in the way of 
registration regulations, we should very soon hear no more of 
village debts. After all, the debt concerns Lower Egypt almost 
exclusively, and four, five, and even eight millions can scarcely be 
called ruinous for a territory which exports over nine million 
pounds worth of cotton per annum. 

The question of the alleged exhaustion, or rather impoverish- 
ment, of the soil is much more difficult to discuss, owing to the 
vagueness of the theory and the complete absence of sufficiently 
authenticated facts. I cannot help thinking that the amount of 
damage actually done or immediately probable is exaggerated, for 
notwithstanding the increase in the proportion of land allotted to 
cotton, the returns of the crops which we have already noticed seem 
by no means to bear out the theory of the exhaustion of the soil. 

The administration of the Domains gives the following yearly 
averages of the yield of cotton on its estates during the Jast five 
years :—t 














Year. Feddans Cultivated. ped i, Cee | 
dc ps Jee fo penly. Foeae 52,368 345 
NBO Wie Scart ades 44,743 296 
£21 oe eye eae er 42,876 263 
pay Hee Sie Geen ee 41,611 206 


Gab Ret hm Al Me fee 38,937 272 





* This was written in March, and is of course not the case now. 
+ ‘‘Rapports Annuels de ’ Administration des Domaines,” 1879-82. 
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No conclusion can be safely drawn from these figures, as the 


‘same lands are not cultivated every year. The Domain lands are 


of excellent quality, but labour under the disadvantages inseparable 
from cultivation by an administration which has enormous estates 
to supervise. : 

The average general yield given by De Regny in 1872 was 
245 lbs.; the average five years’ yield above would be 276 lbs., and 
as, according to Rousseau Pacha’s reports on irrigation to the 
Ministry of Public Works, the amount of feddans cultivated on 
the irrigation system is under a million, the general average of 
cotton yield would be about 255 lbs. 

At any rate, all are agreed that the damage, actual or pro- 
spective, is neither permauent nor irremediable. With political 
security to tempt European capital, and good administration to 
furnish the necessary irrigation and superintend and regulate 
agriculture, there is no reason why the crops should not maintain 
their present yield, and even increase as they have hitherto done. 

After this long digression we will pass to the next item, viz., 
the Custom receipts :—* 


Year. E.£ 

1878 (tobaceo not included) ........ 486,162 
it bh - Monae ie ee sac unezenre peers pi Ee eS 
ee ain ae sis Sa cotunndonas 667,199 
alyssa OG ae ee aS 663,615 
VEO gah Vee ee ee en S32. 78 
FSS Beet eres as onsee pene newers ts RRO 510,850 


The successive increases are highly satisfactory, the fall in 1882 
being of course due to the bombardment of Alexandria, and the 
emigration of the population during the military operations. 

The town dues (octrois) are likewise very satisfactory in their 


yield :—* 


— ee 














Year. Cairo. : Alexandria. Provinces. Totals. 
nsf gece pero 274,825 120,022 474,030 471,877 
+ VBR aes 286,456 123,828 72,865 483,149 
Zot MRS nee 319,167 134,863 84,258 538,318 
Be Letts aboise 316,360 108,888 50,279 4.75527 


ET 


The small decrease of the Cairo receipts during the insurrec- 


tion is very noticeable. 


* «Rapport Annucl adressé par le Ministre des finances 4 Son Altesse le 
Khedive. Année 1882.” Cairo, 1883. 
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The tobacco duties have yielded for the last five years :—* 





Tax on Land 





Growing Tobacco. Town Dues. Totals. 

H.£ E.£ E.£ 
BST ric Srvaeeay sneossicwaiee t — 81,300 81,300 
DONG Me Skea Ae bag he 27,818 76,619 104,437 
Aes BGO ERA eae 5 31,698 110,212 141,910 
BS ei trate yostsbee ae Mapes 49,158 91,643 140,801 
BSP v cv yacrastess <stonerisanie get 36,256 95,000 131,255 
otal. © accu sete, — — 599,703 


Annual average yield.... — — 112,778 





The confusion produced by the insurrection of 1882, and the 
cholera of 1883, greatly facilitated smuggling. 

The Government is endeavouring to farm out the tobacco dues 
to a company, which will have the monopoly of the trade, and form 
a régie similar to those of France, Italy, Austria, and Turkey. 
The Government asks for 200,000/. a year, and a large and increas- 
ing share in the profits. Whatever the issue of the negotiations as 
to the conditions of the arrangement, it is certain the State will 
largely benefit by the proposal. 

The railways, port of Alexandria, and postal services, next 
engage our attention. 

The railway network has an extent of 939% miles, of which 
155 are double lines. There are ror stations, and the rolling 
stock comprises some 250 engines, and over 5,000 carriages, 
trucks, &e. 

The statistics of the express traffic are as follows :— 





Lower Egypt. Upper Egypt. 
Ist Qnd 3rd 1st Qnd 3rd 
Year. Class. Class. Class. Parcels. Class. Class. Class. Parcels, 


i | | — et] | S| 


cwts. ‘ cwts. 
1877....| 33,606 | 153,737 | 1,388,042 | 25,644 | 4,837 | 17,672] 317,483| 2,972 
*81....) 75,758 | 380,073 | 2,496,909| 79,280 } 7,768 | 30,203] 508,146] 5,400 
*82....) 66,874 | 342,005 | 2,117,269| 91,768 | 7,191 | 29,140] 512,804] 6,084 





The increase of 1881 on 1877 was :—t+ 


Ugh. Class “a izciiscctsnccossscastastoccentst 117 per cent. 
QO 95° ateunsiassanveresescomtevnasts T33 werwyy 
OU sys pgsuhol mde aint HO ® me, 
PRECISE Tes ateeveorettcare eee ene 206 "= 





* «Notes et documents relatifs 4 l’Etablissement d’une Régie Co-intéressée du 
Monopole des Tabacs en Egypte.” Cairo, 1884. 
t ‘Rapport de l’Administration des Chemins de fer, etc., pour 1882.” 
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The year 1882 is exceptional, and only comprises nine months’ 
traffic. 
The tonnage was as follows :— 


Tons. 
LG Felt EE AR Sir aOR staat, AE 688,984 
Bd: | ¢ SEN A TE oh To MCE id 1,457,738 
CMA sed at thes forests oes hravanisteh ok 1,068,403 


This last being an increase of 55 per cent. on 1877. 

The State telegraphs, which are under the same management, 
comprised in 1878 a total mileage of 2,436 for Egypt proper, and 
2,465 for the Soudan.* The receipts were, in :— 


E.£ 
OS eee ens idee ns cdusmnner ovis 17,088 
BSL ree cee Na teh ccs idaskosdeineas 42,201 
Eaters aac sckanssehsnovshecstsebonsess 5454.63 


an increase for this last year of 218 per cent., against increased 
expenditure of 25 per cent. only. 

The following give the receipts and working expenses of rail- 
ways and telegraphs :— 






























































1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
MV OCOITILS PNY cccers cats dke oaks 1,029,102 1,035,483 1,146,421 870,887 
Expenditure .........scesceee Ren oo. 198 548,175 550,832 | 409,061 
Percentage of expenses.. 57 52%, 48 43% 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
Receipts _........ lh Seria 1,056,820 1,272,561 1,366,142 | 1,841,738 
Hexpenditurd.t...ci te... 420,727 489,454 AS55229 431,849 
Percentage of expenses.. 38a, 38.3, 35 313 


a SSS TL EE 


The year 1883 gives receipts H.£1,225,063, against expenses 
H.£507,694, proportion 41 per cent.; the increased charges being 
probably due to the necessity of repairs caused by the rebellion of 
1882. Indeed, a great deal of the line and rolling stock needs 
renewing, the strain of the military operations having been very 
severe. The law of liquidation thus presses heavily on this service, 
and tends to starve the line. 


* «* Essai de Statistique de Egypte,” vol. ii, Amici Bey. 
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The port of Alexandria gave the following results :—* 














Receipts. Expenses. Surplus. 

19th May to 31st Dec., 1879.... 23,819 2,950 20,869 
is 4, tim. 62,022 8,814 43,218 

a LAL ee 92,049 14,168 57,879 

+ *82..... 69,272 — 18,814: 50,458 





The receipts of 1882 would have exceeded those of 1881 but for 
the events to which are due also the increased expenditure. 
The post office gives the following returns :—* 











Receipts. Expenditure. Surplus. 

Reyes Rear ie, Acid 59,189 54,171 5,018 
179 oer ae 90,276 59,474 10,802 
180 posehetene te: 80,682 69,992 10,690 
en] BRR ORT OE 91,894 80,733 11,161 
Barer a nti 85,471 85,216 255 
(SD ar hare: 91,300 76,900 14,400 





The surplus of 1882 was absorbed by the removal of the posi 
office in Alexandria to new and handsome premises. 

This year the Italian Government has given up its post office, 
leaving only the Austrian and French offices to compete with the 
State. These also will no doubt disappear eventually. 

The salt dues have also greatly improved, and their collection 
has been simplified. Last year the budget put the net revenue to 
be expected from this source at H.£126,000. 

We have thus passed in review all the notable items of the 
revenue returns. 

I have endeavoured to show that there is no reason to fear a 
falling off of the land tax, provided only a sound and normal 
Government and a competent and energetic administration be pro- 
vided for the country. 

As to the other sources of income, not only do they maintain 
the figures of 1880, but they show considerable progress, and give 
unmistakable signs of elasticity for the future. 

A total of g million pounds revenue may therefore be reckoned 
upon, even without the new sources of income to be found in a 
Régie de Tabac, the taxation of Huropeans, stamp taxes, &c. 

As to the expenditure, it may be kept well within the limits of 
the income, of course on condition of cancelling the obligation of 


* «Rapport annuel adressé par le Ministre des Finances 4 Son Altesse le 
Khedive, année 1882.” Cairo, 1883. 
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repaying such large amounts of debt, and putting on one side the 
occupation charges, which burden the country with the cost of 
two armies instead of one. 

The Domains administration presents an annual deficit of 
100,000/. to 200,000/.; but serious efforts are being made to sell the 
land in moderate holdings, and thus reduce the debt; as to the 
Daira deficits, it may be expected that they have come to an end, 
for this year the estates have produced over 900,000 cwts. of sugar, 
and this production may eventually be increased very largely, some 
say trebled. Hach year larger portions of land are being let with 
the condition that the sugar canes be sold to the administration, 
- which system seems very advantageous. A judicious plan of 
encouragement to agents and officials has also been adopted. 


ViI—Irrigation Question. 


But the task of the rulers of Egypt would only be halt 
accomplished if they kept no other end in view than the balancing 
of expenditure against income. Much more is required from 
an intelligent government dealing with such rich materials as 
are offered by the situation, soil, and general conditions of Egypt. 

Nubar Pacha is reported to have said that the Egyptian 
question is a question of irrigation ; and indeed it is evident that 
not only the progress, but the very existence of the country 
depends upon the annual overflow of the Nile, and the quantity of 
territory covered by its waters. 

Every project of permanent and general improvement having 
therefore necessarily for basis the extension of the system of 
irrigation, and its maintenance in good working order, we must in 
appreciating such schemes begin by noticing the physical con- 
ditions of the country. 

The irrigation question is twofold: firstly, how to maintain and 
extend the present system, so as to profit by all the advantages it 
can offer, notwithstanding the insufficiency of the corvée system to 
furnish the required amount of labour; and secondly, how to 
improve the conditions of the Nile itself so as to equalize the 
yearly overflow, and thus assure the annual crops, extend the 
system of irrigation, and reclaim the greatest possible surface 
of land. 

The first of these aims is and has been for the last two years 
the object of the most serious study of the ministry of public works, 
which last year published two schemes by Rousseau Pacha and 
Colonel Scott Moncrieff respectively. 

The Nile in its overflow fulfils a threefold function :* it supplies 


* Mackenzie Wallace, “ Egypt and the Egyptian Question.” 
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the necessary water, it fertilizes the land* with its deposit, and it 
drains it, carrying off the deleterious salts, which rising to the 
surface during the inundation would otherwise poison the soil. 
For all these purposes a sufficient supply of water is required to fill 
the canals and basins, and to flow to the most distant points 
without precipitating its deposits on the way. How to obtain this 
result is the question discussed by the two eminent engineers 
named. 

According to Rousseau Pacha, an elaborate system of steam 
pumping would most perfectly meet all requirements, and although 
costly, could be provided by taxes in ransom of a large proportion 
of forced labour which would thus be dispensed with. The following 
is briefly the purport of his proposals, and the principal arguments 
by which he supports them.t 

The Egyptians of to-day, like their Pharaonic forefathers, 
divide their year into three seasons, the Chitoui or winter season, 
the Nile or inundation season, and the Sefi or summer, each of 
which correspond to a distinct kind of cultivation. 

The Chitoui cultivation, confined almost entirely to Upper 
Egypt, and producing cereals, is carried on almost exclusively by 
means of basins of inundation. The Nile culture, producing 
maize, and restricted to the immediate proximity of the river, 
depends upon a series of shallow canals; it is very precarious, the 
crops standing ninety and in some cases only seventy days, and 
being exposed to destruction by too rapid a rise of the river. 
Finally, the Sefi culture, of cotton principally, in Lower Egypt 
requires a network of canals of a certain depth to ensure a constant 
supply of water. 

Rousseau Pacha thinks the extension of the Sefi culture to the © 
whole of Egypt impracticable, from the insufficiency of the water 
supply. Moreover, he considers the inundation basins in- 
dispensable for preventing a flooding of Lower Egypt; and points 
out also the necessity of maintaining a sufficient outflow for 
navigation and the wants of the people. 

He advocates the following works, which he believes would 
place the actual system on a perfectly satisfactory footing, besides 
considerably diminishing the corvée work; but as a large portion 
would require several years to complete, and the needs of 
agriculture are pressing, he urges the immediate creation of as 
many pumping stations as possible, the advantages of which are 


* The Nile deposit contains 2ths clay, +th carbonate of lime, 5th free 
carbonic acid, 5 to 6 per cent. oxide of iron, 2 to 3 per cent. carbonate of 
inagnesia, and traces of silica in suspension. (Clot Bey, “ Apergu Général de 
VEgypt.”) 

{+ ‘“ Exposé du Ministére des Travaux Publics sur les Irrigations @ Egypt,” 1883. 
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that the shallow Nili canals might be used for the Sefi culture, 


. _that the level of the water would be raised, and the cleaning of the 


canals become unnecessary. 


Upper Egypt. 


The substitution of sluices for the method of destroying E.£ 
and rebuilding portions of the dykes—+187 works, 1,340,000 
comprising 696 arches, together with repairs: to dykes ' 


This sum would be covered by a ten years’ annuity of 
H.£134,000, corresponding to a tax of P.20, say 4s. 2d., per head 
of men subject to corvée, or by a fifteen years’ annuity of E.£90,000, 
or P.15, say 3s. 2d., per head: by means of which arrangement the 
corvée would be reduced one-half, at which figure it would remain 
permanently. The keeping up of these works would cost 
H.£30,000 per annum, or P.5 (1s. 1d.) per head of corvée men. 





Middle Egypt. 
E.£ 

SMe LLNS IES Pt eee PR ere L Get. ie cekaievescdecccsivedancvivseshtscvonstesesoned 18,750 

will be required for raising water for irrigating some 34,000 

feddans at present unsupplied. 

Completion of Canals— 

3,500,000 cubic metres of earth would have to be ex- 

cavated, of which 1,200,000 by dredgers, and 2,300,000 E.£ 

BOWER UENIEE OBL LOLS iteetey isnt chedsoctsneoossisemnsennesneeneoogeosves 136,000 
ROE serps cera scope es das Cock «makin oes ciekn «ce Sakon case dobn eves 64,C00 
(ES ESE EU SCC ReDRY ope es ile SG A oe 200,000 
To be extinguished in twenty-five years at 8 per Cenk. ....... eevee 16,000 
The maintenance of the canal, 153 kilometres, say 300,000 cubic 

BNO Si te Gia asa econ ayo cr sisedi- saps ckegswovesnedovnss. nasi dvsbcosssiisentnauine 15,000 





Say E.£13 per feddan for twenty-five years, and E.£1 afterwards 49,750 


Lower Egypt. 


Far greater expense is necessary in Lower Egypt according to 
the same authority. 

In the enumeration of the great public works executed from 
the time of Mohammed Aly to that of the present sovereign, 
I have purposely refrained from mentioning the magnificent 
“barrage ’’ commenced some forty years since, and in great part 
completed by Ismail Pacha. 

The object of this work was to raise the level of the stream 
some 4 to 42 metres, and supply the whole Sefi system of Lower 
Egypt by means of three branches, or raiahs; the centre, or 
Menoufieh Raiah, which is in existence; the Eastern Raiah, which 
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was commenced only; and the Western Raiah, completed by Ismail 
Pacha, but for which pumping stations in the Beheru are 
substituted. 

Unfortunately, the foundations of the barrage are insufficient, 
and Rousseau Pacha is of opinion that the whole work would have 
to be rebuilt in order to fulfil its original purpose.. He believes 
that the elevation of the water would be noxious at certain points, 
by bringing its salts to the surface, and that it would be imprudent 
to make the whole irrigation system dependent upon one structure, 
to say nothing of the cost of digging new canals and building new 
dams, &e. 

The barrage could be repaired, however, and employed for 
apportioning the waters between the Rosetta and Damietta 
branches of the Nile. The latter branch, which feeds almost the 
whole canal system, would be dry by this time (its mouth has 
already silted up 24 metres in forty years), were it not that 13 
to 2 metres of water are retained for its benefit by the Western 
Raiah. 

Lower Egypt, together with the province of Ghizeh, has a 
ultivated surface of 2,803,000 feddans, of which one-third, 
)34,333 feddans, is in Sefi cultivation, requiring a quantity of 
25,000,000 cubic metres of water per day, inclusive of that needed 
by the rice plantations and the Mahmoudieh Canal. 

Of this Rousseau Pacha would supply :— 


19,300,000 cubic metres by steam pumps, and 
5,700,000 » canals fed by the Nile 


The outflow of the river is— 


41,000,000 cubic metres per 24 hours 
3,000,000 less quantity absorbed by private pumps on the 
Upper Nile and improvements of the canals, 
leaving— 
38,000,000 Of the 25,000,000 cubic metres needed 
8,000,000 would be taken above the barrage, leaving— 


30,000,000 of which 


12,000,000 would be allotted to the Rosetta, and 
18,000,000 to the Damietta branch. 


The cost of this scheme would be as fellows :— 
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This sum would be covered by— 

1. An annual tax of P. 10 per feddan for pumping charges. 

2. Hither a further tax of P. 4 per feddan for repairing the 
barrage, or a grant of the ministry of public works, which would 
save H.£94,000 per annum by this scheme, and 

3. The ransom of the corvée in Lower Egypt, which would 
bring in E.£300,000 at least. 

Colonel Scott Moncrieff, in a reply to this able report, joins 
issue with Rousseau Pacha on the main point of raising water by 
steam pumps, and considers it would be better to stop the water 
in its course, rather than let it fall to a lower level and then raise 
it at a great expenditure of power.* 

He by no means thinks the barrage need be re-built, but 
believes it might be put into a condition to raise with safety the 
level of the Nile 3 metres, which would be sufficient for actual 
purposes, as even 44 metres would be inadequate to irrigate the 
higher lands of the Galioubieh, Menoufieh, and Charkieh. The 
cost of this improvement he puts at less than E.£700,000. 

Mr. Fowler proposed the reconstruction of the barrage with 
foundations of 18 metres, at a cost of a million pounds; Colonel 
Moncrieff sees no reason for going below 7 metres, having had to 
deal with far more unfavourable conditions in India without 
attaining that depth. 

The danger of a high water level by the percolation of salts is 
vague, and could be obviated by drainage, and there is no reason 
why the irrigation system should be in peril by being dependent 
on the barrage. 

Accepting Rousseau Pacha’s estimate of the quantity of water 
required, Colonel Moncrieff would supply almost the whole either by 
new canals, or the better regulation of the existing watercourses. 
In fact he considers it perfectly practicable to utilise the barrage for 
his purpose without in any way changing the present system, and 
above all, without the expenditure of H.£248,550 for pumping. 

Thus we see that as far as the maintenance and improvements 
of the actual irrigation system, so as to make it adequately serve 
all the needs of the country, is concerned, engineers of most 
unquestioned authority and of opposite views see no difficulties, 
technical or financial, in the task before them. 

The second desideratum for Egypt is so to regulate the con- 
ditions of the river as to ensure a good Nile every year. The 
scheme of M. Lamotte, vague and shadowy as it 1s, deserves never- 
theless a moment’s consideration, if only as a dream of what might 
be done in this direction. 


* « Rapport sur le Systéme irrigation dans Ja Basse Egypte and sur le Canal 
Ismailieh,” par Colonel Scott Moncrieff, C.S.I., 1883. 
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How important the study of this problem is may be gathered 
from the examination of the register of the Rhoda Nilometer from 
1825 to last year. Out of fifty-nine seasons, we find eleven rises 
noted as insufficient, and the cause of want and even famine, 
whilst six were equally prejudicial by overflooding the country. 
The export returns of 1878, following a bad Nile, and the statistics 


of Amici Bey already quoted, prove to what an extent the country 


may suffer from an unfavourable overflow. No measures for 
regulating the rise of the Nile have been taken since the semi- 
historical times of Moeris, when but half the rise now required 
was necessary for the wants of the country. The action of the 
waters was then less violent, and when the river fell only 12 to 
15 cubits, a rise of 18 cubits, as mentioned by Herodotus, was 
sufficient.* 

South of Khartoum there are in fact two rises, that of the Blue 
Nile and that of the White Nile. The former rises towards the end 
of April with a variable intensity, equivalent to a premature or 
delayed rise. 

The Atbara, like its neighbour the Blue Nile, sends its waters 
into Egypt twenty-two days before the rise of the White Nile can 
make its appearance. 

The rise of the two Niles 1s awaited for the opening of the 
sluices in Egypt, and the most favourable height, viz., 24 cubits, or 
7°45 metres, at the Rhoda Nilometer is due to a fortunate con- 


junction of the two Niles. 


If the rise of the Blue Nile be premature, it is clear that, 
although the same quantity of water will flow to the sea, the rise 
will be spent before the arrival of the White Nile waters, and the 
height attained will be insufficient. On the other hand, a delay in 
the rise of the Blue Nile, or a premature rise of the White Nile, 
would cause a too rapid conjunction of the waters, and an excessive 
and damaging flood would be the result. 

To stay the too rapid rise of the one or the other Niles, so as to 
obtain a uniform height of 24 cubits as nearly as possible, such is 
the problem which M. Lamotte proposes to solve by the establish- 
ment at Gebel Silseleh of a gigantic barrage, of an auxiliary canal, 
and of basins of inundation on the two Niles similar to those in 
Upper Egypt. The analogy of this with Colonel Moncrieff’s 
scheme for Lower Egypt is apparent. 

The regulation of the overflow of the Nile is not the only benefit 
which M. Lamotte’s project would confer upon Egypt. It is pointed 
out that Thebes, Memphis, and other great towns were flourishing 
in the time of the Romans, whilst within less than two hundred 
years they had ceased to exist. The sole or at least the most 

* “Te Nil. Société des Etudes du Nil.” Paris, 1882. 
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probable cause of this catastrophe is the breach, natural or 
artificial, of 150 feet only in the natural barrier of Semneh. 

The Nile, in its course to the Mediterranean, has deposited in 
immense hollows, due to the violence of its waters, vast alluvial 
plains. As these plains were raised, and the natural dams were 
broken or worn too low, the inundations were less and less felt, and 
where no artificial help was forthcoming these plains became arid 
and desert. 

A glance at the map of the Nile basin, and a section giving the — 
elevation of the land and its monuments, as well as the level of the 
river, will show the state of the natural barriers of which we have 
been speaking. A succession of lakes will be noticed from the 
equator to Khartoum, of which some have become vast marshes 
during a great part of the year. 

Formerly they were vast reservoirs serving to regulate the 
overflow of the river. M. Lamotte’s scheme, as we have men- 
tioned, contemplates the re-establishment of these reservoirs. He 
considers that at a low estimate the amount of cultivated land — 
existing when these reservoirs were effective was as follows :— 


Acres. 








At the confluence of the Nile ...........sscsscscserseseeess 7 54.00,000 

Between the Atbara, the most northerly tribu- 
tary of the Nile, and the Blue Nile................ } B738P 000 
Nalley-of Abou Ddum aioe ans, beer.alt. de 617,000 
Djebel Barkal, Dongola, and Wady el Kab ........ 4,900,000 
gE ESTE EI Ca reruns RUUMIN A. rama, PR te 371,000 
RSS TR Es eens aes carea comncpeieeas Ont Mates: apamh chs cis amon neta 371,000 
Between Dar Sukkat and Wady Halfa ................ 123,000 
RMU MG ERA ters ees csesad tenceden te eeemee eas 371,000 
Between Assouan and Thebes ........:cesccsccsscsseeseeeace 44.2,,000 
In Egypt proper from Thebes to the sea ............ 5,400,000 
Actual Cul vated land ox..<... sss sesetnoaes- eae lead 6,200,000 
435795,000 





Leaving on one side the enormous tracts of lands south of 
Wady Halfa, since it seems pretty certain that the immense and 
promising land of Northern Soudan is to return to barbarism, it is 
sufficient to say that M. Lamotte’s scheme, if practicable, would 
double the cultivated area of Hgypt. 

With this I conclude the task I had set myself, of giving an 
impartial if imperfect account of the assets and liabilities of Egypt. 

If I have succeeded in my efforts, I have made it clear that 
however great the necessities of the country and the claims upon 
it may be, its immediate resources are amply sufficient to meet 
them, whilst its latent resources are only limited by the efforts 
employed to bring them forth. 

If we must moderate the tone of those who see in Egypt a 
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hitherto unexplored El Dorado, with riches to be had for the asking, 
we must likewise dismiss the jaundiced views of the theorists who 
speak of the country as a bankrupt and exhausted State, with a 


_ peasantry so overburdened with debt and taxation as to be 


eZ 
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incapable of regeneration. 

The remedies necessary for restoring the financial equilibrium 
of Egypt are patent to all observers. The modification of the law ~ 
of liquidation so as to prevent the premature repayment of debt 
whilst the State requires funds for its immediate needs; the 
maintenance in perfect condition of the present irrigation system, 
and its extension where possible without increasing the demands on 
forced labour; the parcelling out into moderate holdings of the 
gigantic Domains and Daira estates which cannot be as profitably 
administered by a central board of directors; and finally the 
improvement of the methods of agriculture by supervision and 
example, such are some of the measures of most immediate urgency. 
Granted, however, that Oriental rulers can only govern on Oriental 
principles, the indispensable condition of any permanent reform in 
the country is its administration by a firm and energetic European 
power, with honest and capable servants at its disposal. Whether 
such administration be undertaken by one State, with singleness of 
aim and singleness of action, or by a partnership of the two great 
representatives of western civilisation, as before 1882, or finally, by 
an international board—a sort of political joint stock company—it 
is impossible to predict, but on the answer to this question depends 
in great measure the future of the country. 

French engineers, generals, doctors, savants, and business men, 
men of science, and men of action, have shown the world for the 
last sixty years what could be done for the improvement of Egypt 
in the face of difficulties compared with which those of to-day are 
by no means insuperable. The example of the labourers of the 
first hour should surely be an encouragement to those of the 
eleventh.* 

European capital, energy, and intelligence can nowhere find 
a fairer and more promising field than in Egypt; their mighty 
influence blessing 


“Him that gives and him that receives,” 
will eventually increase the prosperity and raise the intellectual 


level of the country, whilst enriching and ennobling those who will 
have borne the heat and burden of the day. 


* In acknowledging the services rendered by Europeans to the cause of 
progress in the East, it would be unfair to overlook the labours—ualthough of a 
humbler and more democratic nature—of the various Greek colonies in Egypt. 
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Discussion on Mr. Raptno’s PAPER. 


Mr. Hypz Crarxe said he hoped there were many present more 
conversant with the subject than he could profess to be, though it 
had naturally occupied a good deal of his attention and public duties. 
He rather wished to explain his own position than to apologise for 
it. He had been held accountable occasionally for some of the 
measures that had been taken in Egypt, they being presumed to be 
on his advice, whereas in reality any suggestions of his own had not 
been fully carried into effect, although in many cases those sugges- 
tions had been confirmed by experience so far as they were tried. 
The valuable paper which had been brought before them was one 
which showed the difficulties of a very difficult subject. It was 
evident that in the case of Hgypt they had to deal first of all with 
geographical features, then with the characteristics of the popu- 
lation and institutions of the country, and then with European and 
Alexandrian opinion of conflicting nature. Mr. Rabino had put 
forward a proposition which was by no means generally accepted— 
that forced labour was absolutely necessary in Egypt. A careful 
consideration of the circumstances of the country, apart from theory, 
would, he thought, support and confirm Mr. Rabino’s views. The 
very existence of the country, as shown in the latter part of the 
paper, depended upon the works of irrigation and the maintenance 
of the whole system of canals, dykes, and reservoirs, and he would 
add railways. The position of the country to a certain extent 
resembled that of Holland, where, instead of having to provide for 
irrigation, they had to provide against the effect of water in the 
injury and destruction of the country, and where the corvée system 
of forced labour existed, or labour rate, if they liked so to term it. 
Whenever there was any danger with the dykes, everybody must 
turn out, and the resources of the whole population must be applied. 
So too in the regions of the world infested with locusts, their 
extirpation was an enforced task. In Egypt, if it were left to the 
population, undoubtedly they would prefer forced labour, for the 
reasons stated by Mr. Rabino, in preference to what in some parts 
of Europe and America was adopted as the expedient of a higher 
state of advancement. It was true there were abuses attaching to 
forced labour; but in all those countries the population preferred 
payment in kind, either the payment of a tax or tithe in produce, 
or the payment of labour in preference to money. The reason was 
a simple one. Whenever money was required in a country of that 
kind, which was purely agricultural, it ultimately resolved itself 
into a question of borrowing from the local money lenders, or more 
properly, to use a term better understood, from the local usurers or 
extortioners. If the payments were made in money, there was also 
the opportunity for the Government officers to extort as when the 
contributions were made in kind. The population therefore preferred 
forced labour; they were used to it, and to its abuses, which were 
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customary, as it had existed from all time; and it was suited to the 
institutions, habits, prejudices, and necessities of the country. From 
the propositions that had been brought before them—the proposition 
of Rousseau Bey for instance—they saw the difficulty there was in 
the substitution of machinery, even where beneficial in other points 
of view, for forced labour. In all these questions, when they came to 
practical considerations, they had to look beyond pounds, shillings, 
and pence, to what were the requirements of the population which 
was to be governed. It was under all these circumstances that the 
Egyptian question assumed its difficulties. Then, again, it became 
complicated by the conflict of the different schools. They had, in 
Egypt more particularly, a conflict between what must be called 
the French schools and the English schools, and their several pro- 
ceedings. Thus Mr. Rabino had given a certain amount of applause 
to the barrage, yet at the same time he told them that it had been 
a failure, and required to be reconstructed. When the question of 
Kgyptian irrigation and restoration came to be considered, they 
found conflict between these schools. A Frenchman, brought: in 
generally without any adequate experience, which could not in most 
of these cases be acquired in France, obtained the authority of the 
Government, set to work, and made a plan which was very ingenious. 
In that instance they had opposed to Rousseau Bey the opinion, 
not of a home engineer, who was no more experienced than a French 
engineer, but the experience of one of those men who had been 
concerned in the great water and irrigation works of India. They 
had too the practical knowledge of such menas Mr. Edward Easton 
and Mr. Fowler, who had successfully executed hydraulic works in 
Keypt. Therefore they had a conflict of opinions in all directions, 
which added to the difficulties of the candid inquirer in the decision 
of the question. Nevertheless, from Mr. Rabino’s paper they could 
see that the real condition of Egypt was very different from what it 
had been so often represented of late. There could not be the 
smallest doubt that, political wants apart, and provided the country 
was not handed over by our Government to the Mahdi, Egypt was 
able to pay its way, that its resources not only remained unimpaired, 
but were capable of very material improvement under a better 
administration than had formerly or lately been applied to it. 
Mr. Rabino, like every one else, had considered it necessary to pro- 
pose that Kuropean capital should be largely introduced into Egypt 


as a means of reducing the debt of the peasantry, and for other pur- 


poses of temporary and permanent improvement. What, however, 
did he propose on the other hand? He proposed, like the other 
counsellors, as a means of getting abundant and cheap capital that 
the obligations that had been already entered into with European 
investors should be tampered with. To him (Mr. Clarke) that had 
always appeared an inconsistency. It was perfectly possible by a 
stroke of the pen, as had been done already, to reduce the amount 
of capital borrowed from the saving classes of Hurope, or to 
reduce the amount of interest; and it was very easy to call 
the unfortunate people usurers who had bought Hgyptian stock 
from the late Khedive and the band of speculators with whom he 


| _ Was associated. What, however, they had to look at was not simply 
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a pecuniary amount, not simply the interest of the creditor, but the 
interest of Egypt itself in reference to its own credit, a prime 
element of its prosperity. There was no real reason, apart from 
any political events which might unhappily occur, for tampering 
with the claims of the English and the French creditors, or of 
creating a permanent reduction of obligations to meet any 
temporary emergency. There were resuurces for them, and there 
were many reasons why they should not be injuriously interfered 
with. He did not include among such expedients the tobacco 
régie mentioned by Mr. Rabino, which was a job for the benefit of 
French speculators as in Turkey, to the detriment of the population 
and the Government. If the Government wanted a réqgie they did 
not want a company, but, as in France, could furnish the working 
capital themselves. One essential measure for giving a future to 
Egypt was to insure for Egypt a credit which had been very 
materially injured by late events. Another thing which was con- - 
nected with it was, as Mr. Rabino said, to provide for the wants of 
the cultivating population. In Egypt, of all countries, they were 
particularly dependent on the cultivating population. They had a 
very good picture of it in the British Museum. They could there 
see the population on the coasts (as he had no doubt Mr. Martin 
and many there had seen them) existing under the most unfavour- 
able conditions during the greater part of the year; living during the 
winter on the herbiferous mud of the river and the coast—dependent 
on the wild fowl that they then caught, and in the summer time 
they were enabled to get from this mud abundant produce. There 
was no other population that could live there except themselves. 
There was no population, he believed, who would cultivate lower 
Egypt or upper Egypt as the industrious men and women of the 
fellaheen who dwelt there. It was therefore of the greatest 
importance that that population should be taken care of, but in a 
judicious manner, and he preferred food to schooling and lawyers. 
At the present moment, in consequence of the so-called improve- 
ments that had been introduced, the introduction of institutions 
totally unfitted to the population, the cultivators were in a worse 
position than they had been for years past. There were sufficient 
reasons for it. One of the improvements that had been introduced 
had been to alter the laws. The laws that were in the country 
were good enough of themselves, and only required adequate 
administration. An improved system, a more philosophic system, 
founded upon French law, had been introduced ; and then, in order 
to have impartial judges, foreigners were sent for from the only 
country in Europe which had not a school of Arabic nor a school of 
Mussulman law. He referred to Belgium. LHven if they had gone 
to Holland they could have done better; but whereas in this 
country, in France, in Russia, Germany, and Holland, there were 
schools of Mussulman law and schools of Arabic, and men trained 
in the administration of the law among Mussulmans, these Belgian 
and other foreign-speaking judges and the foreign system had been 
introduced. The consequence was that the foreign population who 
had been lending money at exorbitant rates to the natives, obtained 
decrees of sale against the peasantry. The land of the working 
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population was thus passing into the hands of this hated foreign 
population. That was one among many such evils that had to be 
checked. With regard to the calculation that Mr. Rabino had 
obtained from very good sources, it seemed to him that it was 
scarcely possible that the debt of the fellaheen could be only 5 mil- 
lions, because 5 millions on 5 million feddans, even manipulated by 
Greek and Levantine adventurers, would hardly embarrass the 
population to the extent which they knew they were embarrassed. 
It was a debt in fact of about 17. an acre. There were, however, so 
many considerations connected with the subject, and it was very 
difficult to deal with the subject without entering upon what some 
persons were pleased to call political questions. For himself, he 
believed Egypt had ceased to be a political question in this country 
in the sense of any party question, because it had become a national 
question. At the same time it had been handed over to the domain 
of theory instead of the domain of practice. He believed what he 
advocated some years ago was much better suited to meet the 
situation of that time. If they were to improve Egypt it must 
be by the application of experience, and not by the application 
of theory. At the time when the Dual Control was proposed, he 
suggested that the officials employed should be on the English 
side the Indian officials acquainted with the same institutions as 
those in Egypt, acquainted with the technology of the language, 
employed in official administration, and who would soon have got 
up their Arabic; and that the French officials should be taken 
from the Bureau d’Algérie, who were well acquainted with Arab 
finance, the Arabic language, and with Mussulman law. The 
persons who had been employed were very different. Somethirg 
like his recommendation was, he believed, still applicable; and the 
simplest measure was to place Egypt under the Indian Government 
and the administration of the Bombay Presidency. There were 
many practical modes of dealing with the various questions raised, 
and he could only trust they would be better dealt with by others 
present who were more competent to deal with them than he 
himself was. 


Professor Leone Levi said there were certain facts which were 
patent to anyone. The first fact was that the population of Egypt 
seemed to be more or less stagnant, there was no material progress. 
Discarding the unreliable estimate of 1800 and the uncertain result 
of the supposed census of 1882, we find that in 1846 the population 
was 4,463,000, and in 1876 5,250,000, or an increase of about 
800,000 in 30 years, or little more than half per cent. per annum. 
There was therefore a comparatively stagnant population. In 
England the population increased from 16,200,000 in 1846, to 
24,244,000 in 1876, showing an increase of 44 per cent. In Egypt 
the increase was 18 per cent. in the period if those figures could be 
trusted. Another important fact was this, that the value of 
production of Egypt was put down at 30,000,000/. a year, which, 
taking 5,000,000 of people, gave 6/. a head. It was unfair to 
compare Egypt with England, but in this country the production 
was 30/. a head. The products in Egypt were purely agricultural, 
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and as they depended upon the Nile they were exceedingly 
uncertain, varying from year to year enormously. Then they had 
another important fact, that with a production of 30,000,000l/. there 
was an annual expenditure of 10,000,000/. At the very minimum 
that was 30 per cent., but in Great Britain the expenditure did not 
exceed 10 percent. There was therefore an expenditure of 30 per 
cent. upon the products of the country, such products being 
extremely uncertain, such expenditure being extremely certain. 
As matters were presented in the paper, Egypt did not exhibit a 
very rich field for investment, and he very much pitied those who 
invested money in irrigation or other works there especially, as it 
was the catspaw of any State that wished to make it a field for 
political ambition. 


Mr. Witu1am Miuter said he could not suppose that the produce 
of Hgypt was only at the rate of 6/. a head, seeing it should cost 
quite that amount to keep the population alive. As to the land 
tax levied to meet the government expenditure, it would be rather 
a good thing if they had something of the kind in England, as 
then they would be able to expend 30 per cent. of the public 
produce in making people happy and contented, and then the cry 
of outcast London and all that kind of thing would disappear. 


Mr. George Hurst thought that the paper showed that Egypt 
was in a better condition than many people had imagined. In the 
beginning of the ceutury the population was put at 2,000,000, and 
in 1882 it had increased to 6,556,000. That showed an enormous 
increase ; and although their debt might be a serious affair, if they 
went on increasing at that rate they would have a greater number 
of people to pay off the incumbrance. They found also that this 
great increase had continued in spite of epidemics. Cholera had 
been very fatal, but it was found in this country that when it had 
been visited by epidemics the general mortality had not materially 
increased ; they cleared off a great number of persons who would 
have died under other circumstances in consequence of weakly 
constitutions. Then again the Egyptians had had great wars and 
struggles of various kinds, but for all that the population went on 
gradually increasing. Another feature which seemed to show the 
prosperity of the country was this, that they not only produced 
sufficient of the necessaries of life for their own consumption, 
but they had a considerable quantity for exportation. On the 
other hand it did not appear that they were great consumers of the 
productions of other countries, and therefore they must increase in 
prosperity. If through their export trade money was brought 
into the country, that money must circulate, and in some way 
would go on gradually improving the condition of the people. He 
thought the future of Egypt was not so gloomy as many seemed to 
imagine; its difficulties must shortly pass away, and they might 
expect that when it became fairly settled down it would go on 
improving. With regard to forced labour it would perhaps be 
impossible to get rid of it all at once, for any attempts to 
do so would probably increase the misery of the country to a very 
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great extent. The people, while labour was compulsory, must 
be maintained, but if entire freedom was given it would be 
questionable whether they could obtain remunerative employment. 
Under those circumstances perhaps forced labour for the present 
might be an absolute necessity, but as the condition of the country 
improved they would be able to dispense with it. 


Mr. Moncreirr Paut said the remarks made by the last speaker 
induced him to call attention to the fact that the table showing an 
estimate of the increase of population was derived from a variety of 
sources, and therefore it was not fair to compare the returns for 
1800, and so on up to 1882, because they were not drawn from the 
same source. The return of 1800 was taken from the estimates of 
the savants who accompanied the French expedition. Their 
method of computation need not necessarily be at all analogous to 
the computations which followed, and therefore it was mere guess 
work to say that the population of Hgypt had increased from 
2 millions at the commencement of the present century, to 
63 millions in the year 1882. And even assuming that those 
figures were fairly correct, the rate of increase was nothing like 
the increase found in this country. Mr. Rabino, speaking of the 
rate of interest, said, “I find by the Heonomist that the banks in 
Australia, who I suppose are the cheapest lenders, get 9 per cent. 
for their money.’ Nine per cent. for money on mortgage in 
Australia had not been known for a long time. That 9 per cent. 
spoken of in the Hconomist was the rate charged by the banks 
upon clean over drafts without any security whatever; but that 
was not the class of interest that Mr. Rabino was dealing with. 
He was speaking of mortgages, and the rate of that class of 
security was between 7 and 8 per cent. in Australia. 


The Cuarrman, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, said he regretted the 
absence of their President, who in previous years had turned his 
attention to this subject, and might have been able to give them 
some useful information upon the question. He (Sir Rawson 
Rawson) had been unexpectedly called upon to take the chair. 
He had not previously seen the paper, and therefore did not feel 
himself competent to add to their information upon it; but he 
would request them whilst inviting their thanks to Mr. Rabino for 
his very valuable compilation, to be guarded in giving credit to the 
figures which he had presented upon the best authority he had 
been able to obtain, and which were subject to very many qualifica- 
tions and modifications, having been prepared from different sources 
and by different individuals. At the same time they were of exces- 
sive value at the present time when Egypt was occupying their 
attention so greatly, and he might congratulate the Society upon 
being able to offer to the public information thus brought down to 
the latest period. He had listened with great interest to what Mr. 
Hyde Clarke said. He had lived a good deal in colonies where 
the corvée system had existed, and could not but believe that under 
proper management it was acceptable to a people in the same posi- 
tion as the Egyptians of the present day; but it required a just 
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and a tight hand to make it so. Of course as the means of the 
people advanced and civilization spread, they would be glad to be 
emancipated from that condition, but at present a man of this class 
would rather give a week’s work than its worth in money, and it 
would be easier for him to give the one than the other. Under 
the frightful system which had prevailed in Egypt there could be 
no doubt that the corvée system had been an abominable thing, and 
it was not surprising that the population had not advanced while 
it existed. The corvée system there had not been as it was in the 
English colonies, where the men had to work in their own 
neighbourhood and for their own benefit, and could appreciate the 
results of their own work. In Egypt unfortunate men by hundreds 
had been transported from one part of the country to another, and 
employed upon works in which they had no interest, the benefits of 
which they could not understand, and had been treated with utter 
neglect during the period of their employment. Such a corvée 
system could not but result in the greatest misery and mischief to 
the country in which it existed, and therefore he hoped that under 
an enlightened administration this system, if continued, would 
become something very different from what it had hitherto been. 
With regard to the remarks of Professor Leone Levi, it was very 
difficult to judge from this paper what the future of Egypt might 
be. He was inclined to lean to the conclusion that under an 
enlightened and just administration the prospect was a favourable 
one. Hgypt appeared to have the elements of wealth and pros- 
-perity; but these would not be developed if the country was left to 
the administration of an ignorant and despotic Government, and 
one that showed an utter indifference to the welfare of the people, 
as had been the case hitherto. He was sure they would all join 
with him in offering their thanks to Mr. Rabino for his paper. 


Postscript by Mr. J. Rasino in Reply to the Discussion. 


Not having had the good fortune to assist at this interesting 
discussion, I beg the editor’s leave to answer very briefly some of 
the objections raised. 

In reply to Mr. Hyde Clarke, the whole tenor of the paper is 
opposed to a reduction of the bondholders’ dividends, but I have 
tried to prove that the law of liquidation enacted under very 
different circumstances from the present, hampers the State 
unfairly, and I think no economist would recommend the Egyptian 
Government to maintain its credit by repurchasing and cancelling 
unified stock by means of loans simultaneously contracted. 

The Régie de Tabac it was always intended to grant to the 
highest bidder, and it ought therefore to be as likely to fall into 
English as French hands. 

The debt of the fellaheen concerns Lower Egypt only, and there- 
fore rests on 2,800,000 and not on 5,000,000 feddans. As the 
peasants are paying neither capital nor interest just now, and land 
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is not easily saleable, the debt may be looked upon for the moment 
rather in the hght of a sentimental grievance. What however is a 
genuine misfortune, both to the fellaheen and the country generally, 
is the stoppage of credit due to the political uncertainty of the 
last two years. The refusal of Europeans to lend money even at 
10, 15, or 20 per cent., forces those who must have loans to borrow 
from natives at 30, 40, or 50. 

Professor Leone Levi rightly questions the estimate of 2,000,000 
as the population of Egypt in 1800. It can only be looked upon 
as a more or less happy guess, but is useful as giving the impres- 
sion of trained observers at the beginning of the century. I fail 
to apprehend however why Professor Levi accepts the estimate, 
an estimate only of 1875, whilst summarily dismissing the census 
of 1882, carried out under the auspices of Sir Auckland Colvin, and 
given by the Government as substantially correct, although of 
course not to be compared with the scientific accuracy of the 
publications of our Hnglish Registrar Genera]. There is nothing 
surprising in a great increase of population in a country where 
marriages are so early that a grandmother of 29 is not out of the 
common, and food is so plentiful that, I am assured, no death by 
starvation has been heard of within living memory. This partly 
answers Mr. Miller. Mere food is so cheap, and the wants of the 
natives so small, that my estimate, low as it may appear, has been 
_ contested here as too large. I have since seen another estimate 
which agrees with mine, though drawn up from different premises. 

I accept Mr. Moncreiff Paul’s correction as to the interest in 
Australia, remarking that I wished merely to point out that rates 
of interest vary with latitude and longitude: that high rates prevail 
elsewhere than in Hgypt, and that we must not compare an Hastern 
State with the cheapest money market in the world. 

In conclusion, I beg to thank Sir Rawson Rawson, the various 
speakers and the members present, for the kind reception given to 
my paper, and to express the hope that it may be a starting point 
for a collection of statistics and observations by more competent 
writers on a subject which must long be of great interest to 
England. 
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“The GENERAL Statistics of the British Emprre.” The AvDRESS 
of the PrusipEnt of Section F, “‘ Hconomic Science and Sra- 
“rrstics,” of the BrirtsH AssociaTion at the Firry-Fourtu 
Meerine, held at Monrreat, in Aucust, 1884. By Sir Ricwarp 
Trempie, Bart., G.C.S.L, C.LE., D.C.L., LL.D. 


TxHeE subject chosen for this address is that of the General Statistics — 
of the British Empire. It will, I hope, be deemed appropriate for 
the meeting, which is held in one of the fairest colonies which this 
empire contains. Though statistics are fallible, yet the collation 
and presentation of them must be regarded as essential to political 
and economic knowledge. Indeed they are, figuratively, the back- 
bone of information, and without them our knowledge would -be 
invertebrate. Owing to the variety of sources from which the faets 
have to be drawn for an empire that is spread over the world, and 
owing to the magnitude of the figures which have to be produced, 
it will frequently be necessary to state the totals approximately and 
in round numbers. Again, owing to the largeness of the subject 
and the limitation of space, it will be impossible to do more than 
state the principal facts in the form of an abstract. 
Our ‘statistics then will be grouped under the following head- 
ings :— 3 | 
I. The area, consisting of widely extended regions. 
II. The inhabitants of these many lands. 
III. The works of man as they are displayed in this vast 
theatre of action. 


First, then, the area of the British Empire may be set down at 
8,650,000, or more than 8% millions of square miles. This area 
includes the countries which are directly recognised as the com- 
ponent parts of the empire in Hurope, in the Hast and West Indies, 
in Australia, in North America, in South Africa, and the possessions 
scattered among nearly all the regions in the world. Out of this 
total there are only 120,000 square miles in the United Kingdom. 
Then there are 14 millions of square miles in India, and the 
remainder, or 7 millions, belong to the colonies and to the scattered 
possessions. 

But there are other regions which, though not belonging to the 
empire, have yet fallen, or are falling, under its political control 
‘more or less, such as Hgypt, including a part of the Egyptian 
Soudan, some districts in Southern Arabia, a part of Borneo, Zulu- 
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land, the Transvaal, Afghanistan, and Beluchistan. The area of 
these additional regions may be set down approximately at 1,103,000, 
or about 1 million of square miles, and this figure is probably some- 
what below the reality. Thus the total area, directly or indirectly — 
under the authority of the British Hmpire, may be taken at nearly 
10 millions of square miles, or about one-fifth of the 50 millions of 
square miles composing the habitable globe. 

The dimensions of this imperial area have been ascertained by 


_ professional surveys, of which the progress has kept pace with 


the expansion of the empire. Out of the grand total not less than 
2% millions of square miles have been topographically surveyed, and 
of this nearly all has been surveyed minutely field by field. This 
cadastral survey, presenting the details of every field for a vast 
area, is to be reckoned among the largest operations ever known in 
the annals of administration. The remainder has been (for the 
most part) either partially surveyed or partially explored. A small 
portion, however, remains but imperfectly explored, or else almost 
unexplored. 

As might be expected in an empire whereof the real basis of 
power is maritime, the coast line is of an extraordinary length, to 
be measured by about 28,500 miles, with forty-eight large harbours ; 
for the whole of this length marine surveys have been prepared. 

In an empire which lies on both sides of the equator, and is 
scattered over both hemispheres, there are varieties of climate 
touching the extremes of heat and cold. Of the whole about one- 
sixth is within the tropics, one-third in the antipodes, one-third in 
North America, and the remaining one-sixth in the temperate zone 
of Europe and Asia. 

But greatness does not depend on area alone, and there is a vast 
range in the scale of value for lands. For instance, it has been 
computed that the average letting value of land in the interior of 
Hneland is several hundred times as great as that in the interior 
of Siberia. So in the British Empire there are wide tracts 
which may be important politically and prospectively, but of which 
the value cannot be measured by a statistical test. Out of the 
10 millions of square miles, hardly one-fifth is cultivated or occupied 
in the widest use of the term occupation. The area, however, 
which is capable of being brought under cultivation, and of sustain- 
ing the future increase of population, must be regarded as enormous. 
It is chiefly in Australia and Canada, in which two divisions it may 
be reckoned at upwards of 2 millions of square miles, enough at 
the lowest computation to support 200 millions of souls. Hven in 
India, which is popularly, though not quite correctly, supposed to 
be thickly populated, the cultivable waste is not less than a quarter 
of a million of square miles. Then there is a residue which is 
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uncultivable waste, and of which the dimensions cannot be precisely 
measured. It consists of mountains and forests, with some desert, 
in the heart of Australia. These mountains are among the greatest 
ranges in the world. The forests are very extensive, and their 
extent cannot be precisely stated. They are infinitely various both 
in respect of value and of condition: some being poor or half 
destroyed, others being rich and well preserved. But there are in 
the empire about 100,000 square miles of forests which are being 
formally and professionally preserved, to become a mighty source of 
national wealth. 

In the second place, respecting the inhabitants, the total popu- 
lation amounts to 305 millions of souls in those regions which are 
included directly in the empire. If the countries already mentioned 
as more or less under political control were to be included, then 
about 10 millions more would have to be added, bringing up the 
total to 315 millions. 

This mass of humanity is composed of many diverse nationalities, 
among whom the primary distinction is that of race. There are 
45 millions of the fair races; among these about 39 millions are 
Anglo-Saxons, including German colonists. Three and a half 
millions are Celtic (mainly Irish), 13 million are French Canadians, 
half a million are Dutch in South Africa; and there are a certain 
number belonging to other nationalities, Scandinavians, Swiss, 
Greeks; but there are few from the Latin race in the South of 
Europe, and hardly any Russians. 

Again, of the 315 millions, ethnically there are 45 millions of 
the fair or Caucasian race, 254 of the Aryan, and 5 of the Mongolian, 
the remainder belonging to aboriginal races. 

A cardinal distinction between the several nationalities is that 
of religion. Christianity, the religion of the dominant race, is 
professed by somewhat more than the 45 millions of the fair races 
above mentioned, but the total can hardly exceed 46 millions out 
of the 315 millions, that is, one-seventh of the whole. The 
religion which includes the largest number is Hinduism. There 
are 188 millions of Hindus, and it may indeed be said that the 
whole of the Hindu race is subject to the British crown. The 
Hindus then form more than a half of the total population in the 
empire. Under the generic name of Hindu, however, there are 
counted many thousands of Brahmos, who are really Theists, and 
there are 3 millions of Sikhs and Jains, closely connected with 
Hinduism. 

Then there are 50 millions of Muhammadans under the British 
crown in India, and there are 10 millions more in Muhammadan 
countries connected with the British empire: in all 60 millions. 
This number exceeds the number of the Muhammadans belonging 
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to any of the Muhammadan States, such as Turkey, or Persia, 
and in fact comprises half the Muhammadan world. 

The number of Buddhists is not considerable, amounting to 
about 7 millions, chiefly in Burmah and Ceylon, with some Chinese 
in Australia and other divisions of the empire. Then there is a 
small remainder, about 7 millions, consisting of pagans chiefly, the 
aborigines of the Hast Indies, including also the North American 
Indians, the Australasian natives, and the African tribes of the 
Cape. 

In the United Kingdom the proportion of urban to rural 
population is large, being more than one-half already, and likely to 
increase to two-thirds. In England especially the majority of the 
people dwell in towns. At present a similar tendency is observable 
in Australia, where the people are mainly urban. But in the rest 
of the empire the mass of the population is rural, a certain per- 
centage only being urban. In India especially it is to be remarked 
that nine-tenths of the people are in villages, leaving one-tenth 
only for the towns. 

If the total population were spread over the total area of the 
empire, the average would amount to only 33 persons to the square 
mile, which suggests a wonderful sparseness of population in a 
wealthy and prosperous empire. The sparseness arises from the 
inclusion in the empire of tracts, either uninhabited or but slightly 
inhabited, such as the Himalayas, the frigid regions in the north of 
Canada, a part of the Rocky Mountains, and the arid desert in the 
heart of Australia. Indeed it were almost idle to reckon the 
average of the population in the total area in the dominion of 
Canada, or in Australia. Even in India the general average 
amounts to only 184 to the square mile; nevertheless India 
contains some of the most densely peopled districts in the world. 
In some Indian provinces a population to be counted by tens 
of millions average from 300 to 400 the square mile, and in some 
Indian districts, with a population to be counted by some millions, 
the average number rises to 800, even to goo on the square mile. 
As is well known, England (as separate from Wales, Scotland, and 
Treland) is the only part of the empire which is densely peopled 
throughout, its average per square mile, 485 souls, being almost 
exactly the same as that of Belgium, the most densely peopled 
part of the continent of Europe. 

Heretofore under the first two headings we may have wondered 
at the smallness of the proportion which the United Kingdom bears 
to the empire in respect of area and population. Under the next 
or third heading we shall be constrained to admire the largeness of 
the proportion of the United Kingdom bears to the empire in 
respect of wealth, commerce, end resources. The third and last 
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heading then relates to the works of man, his riches and power, his 
industrial and commercial operations. 

One among the primary tests of national resources is the public 
revenue. 

The annual revenue and receipts collected in the British empire 
for the general government or administration amounts to 203 
millions sterling annually. Of this mighty sum, 89 millions pertain 
to the United Kingdom, 74 millions to India, and 40 millions to the 
colonies and the dependencies. This includes British territories 
only, and not the native States of India, nor the countries politically 
connected with the empire. If that could be added, however, the 
addition would not be very material to so great a total as that 
above shown. 

The revenue which is raised indirectly from the consumer is 
less felt than that which is levied directly from the taxpayer. It 
may therefore be well to observe that of the 203 millions not more 
than one-fourth (or 50 millions) is obtained from direct taxation, 
land tax, property tax, and the like, the remainder being obtained 
from customs, excise, and other sources of indirect taxation. 

But besides the general government and administration, there 
is a large revenue received throughout the empire for local 
purposes. This income (including various receipts but excluding 
loans) amounts to hardly less than 61 millions sterling yearly, 
of which 49,500,0001. belong to the United Kingdom, and 5 millions 
to India; the greater part of this is levied by direct taxation. 

Inasmuch as the payer feels the payment whether the money be 
applied to general or to local purposes, it is but just to add together 
the two great heads of imperial and local revenue. Thus the total 
of 203 and 61 millions amounts to 264 millions sterling annually, 
truly an amazing amount at first sight, the like of which has never 
yet been imagined. Still the sum is not apparently high for the 
total population, amounting to 11. 5s. 4d. per head per annum.* 
But the average incidence varies greatly, being 4/. 7s. 5d. per head 
in the United Kingdom, 2/. 14s. 1d. per head in the colonies and 
dependencies, and only 7s. 11d. in India. 

Another test of power relates to the provision for external 
defence and internal protection—in other words, to armies, 
auxiliary forces, and organised police, to navies and marine. 

Now the men trained to arms in the British empire may be 
stated at 850,000, including the regular British forces at home and 
abroad, the militia, and volunteers in the United Kingdom and in 
the colonies, the British native forces in India and other countries. 
This includes 10,000 Egyptian troops under a British general, but 


* This ratio includes the British subjects only, and not the native States under 
British control, 
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excludes the forces of the native States of India, and of the other 
countries politically connected with the empire. If however the 
forces of the native States of India were to be added (and they are 
generally available for imperial purposes), then the total of 850,000 
would be raised to nearly a million. 

Thus the men under arms, or effectively trained to arms, are in 
number more than three-quarters of a million, and under the last- 
named computation would amount to nearly a million. The 
number represents those who are really serving, or who are in 

receipt of allowances, or are actually called out from time to 
time—and not those who are liable to be summoned in event of 
emergency. This actual total will bear comparison numerically 
with the standing armies of the martial empires now in the world, 
though there may be an important difference in respect to military 
organisation. But the total is very small in comparison with the 
size of the British empire, representing only one soldier to every 
IO square miles and to every 376 of the population. Thus the 
military forces of the British empire, taken at the outside figure, 
are much smaller relatively to the territory and the people than 
those of any other great State, excepting only the United States of 
America. There remains, too, the cardinal fact that the British 
military forces are raised entirely by voluntary enlistment, a 
circumstance almost unique in the military arrangements of the 
present age. 

Of the total strength, 850,000, about 150,000 are soldiers of the 
dark’or coloured races, and the remainder, or 700,000, are of the 

fair or dominant race. But if the total of a million be taken, then 

Bi may be said that 300,000 are of the dark races, and 700,000 of 
the fair or dominant race. These proportions are satisfactory in 
respect to the safety of the empire. | 

The defensive armaments of the empire by sea and land cost 
41 millions sterling annually, or 20 per cent. of the total of revenue 
and receipts, which proportion is less than that shown by any 

' great State in the world, except the United States. If the 
expenditure be compared with the whole population of the empire, 
then it amounts to less than 4s. a head, which (always with the 
exception of the United States) is the cheapest rate to be found in 
any great State of the world. 

Subsidiary to external defence is that internal protection which 
a police force secures. Now the police force of the British Kmpire, 
metropolitan, municipal, and rural together, is in numbers about 

210,000. Of this total, 51,000 are in the United Kingdom, and 

147,000 in India, the remainder being in the colonies and depen- 

dencies. It may be a question whether there should be added 
to this total the number of village police in India, who are paid 
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not by the State, but by village cesses, and who are legally recog- 
nised. Their number is not exactly known, but is not less than 
350,000, and this addition would bring the grand total of the 
police for the empire up to 560,000. 

Thus we have for the whole empire an average of 1 policeman 
to every 571 of the people, and to every 16 square miles. 

It is never to be forgotten that one of the main reasons why 
the British empire is able to keep its land forces at a comparatively 
low scale, is its preponderance at sea. Owing to the astonishing 
difference of power between the different kinds of ships, and in the 
preparedness of ships to put to sea and fight, the difficulty of 
exhibiting the strength of a navy by figures is becoming greater 
and greater. 

The predominance which we hope to find in the British navy 
will hardly be shown by the enumeration of ships. With this 
caution, however, it may be stated that there are 246 British war 
vessels afloat, or in commission, of which 72 are sailing ships and 
174 have steam power. There are now 63 ironclads, either com- 
plete or nearly complete. The number of officers and men amounts 
to 57,000. The number of ironclads ready for action at the 
shortest notice is now 44, of which 25 are at sea. These facts 
will probably be found to indicate a naval preparedness fit to 
cope with such foreign combinations as could reasonably be anti- 
cipated. | 

In respect to mercantile shipping a statistical exposition is 
more applicable. The British merchant navy consists of 30,000 
ships, with 8} millions of tons, manned by 270,000 sailors. The _ 
seagoing tonnage under the British flag amounts to 3 millions of 
tons in steamers and 55 millions of tons in sailing vessels. Now 
under the flags of other nations there are 24 millions of tons in 
steamers and gz millions in sailing vessels. In other words, the 
British Empire surpasses all other nations together in respect of 
steamers, and nearly equals them in respect of sailing vessels. In 
respect of carrying power in the world by sea, 49 per cent. belongs 
to the British empire, and 51 per cent. to other nations. Again, 
out of 55,000 ships in the world over 100 tons, 21,000 are British. 
The comparison remains in similar terms in respect to the earnings 
of shipping. Out of 129 millions of tons carried yearly by the 
shipping of the world, 63 millions are under the British flag. Out 
of 133 million pounds sterling earned from freight and passengers 
by the ships of the world, 73 millions are earned by British ships. 
A similar proportion is shown by the port entries of the world, 
represented yearly by 125,000 tons, of which 57,000 (or nearly 
half) pertain to the British empire. . 

In shipbuilding the proportion is still more favourable to the 
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British empire. Out of 1,800,000 tons built annually, 1,200,000 
are built in Great Britain. 

The total trade of the British empire cannot be exhibited 
statistically, because the component parts of the empire are 
separated by oceans. Consequently much of the trade is between 
these parts, and it would be meaningless to sum up the several 
items into one grand total. 

Still it is well to summarise the separate items, each of which 
is a mighty factor in the prosperity of the empire. As is well 
known, then, the United Kingdom in 1882 exported 241 millions 
sterling worth of British produce with 65 millions worth of foreign 
and colonial produce, and imported 413 millions; the total value of 
the trade being thus 719 millions sterling. The ocean-borne trade 
of India is valued at 143 millions sterling annually, that of the 
colonies and dependencies amounts to 302 millions; truly an 
astonishing amount in comparison with their population. 

If the aliquot parts of the trade of the principal nations be 
computed, then about one-fifth, or 21 per cent. of the whole, 
belongs to the United Kingdom, and 13 per cent. to the colonies 
and dependencies. Thus 34 per cent., or one-third of the world’s 
commerce, pertains to the British empire. 

The ratio of sea-borne commerce per inhabitant yearly is 20/. in 
the United Kingdom, 31/. in Australia, g/. in Canada, and 6/. in 
the United States. In Europe the British ratio is exceeded in 
Holland and equalled by Belgium, but in other European countries 
the ratio is far less. 

In respect to banking, the United Kingdom is known to be the 
busiest on earth, and transacts one-third of the business of the 
world. The total of capital and deposits used in the banking of all 
nations amounts to 2,508 millions sterling, of which no less than 
965 millions belong to the British empire, representing a propor- 
tion of 39 per cent. But there is a considerable amount of capital 
employed by the native bankers of India, amounting to many 
millions sterling, of which the sum cannot be precisely stated. On 
the whole it seems that considerably more than one-third of the 
banking business of the world is done within the British empire. 
The same proportion is shown by the sum total of capital and 
deposits of the banks. From this it follows that the average per 
inhabitant in the United Kingdom is 25/., the average for the 
continent of Europe being 4/., and that of the United States 


being 10/. The only country to be compared with the United 


Kingdom is Australia, where the average is 30/. 

The manufactures of the United Kingdom are valued at 818 mil- 
lions sterling annually. Those of the colonies are estimated. at 
59 millions. The value of the Indian manufactures cannot be 
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stated, but must be large. The significance of this will be under- 
stood from the fact that a similar total for the rest of Hurope gives 
2,600 millions. In general terms it may be stated that British 
manufactures form one-third of those for all Europe put together. 
The great competitor is of course the United States, where the 
value appears to exceed that of the United Kingdom. The 
American manufactures are indeed wonderful, not only in their 
present magnitude, but in the rapidity of their progress, and in the 
prospect of their extension. Still it is difficult to institute a precise 
comparison, because some items are included in their total which 
are not reckoned in the United Kingdom. 

Another test is that of factory steam power; this power in the 
world is represented by 75 millions of horse power. Of that total, 
27 millions, or about 30 per cent., are British. 

Again, it has been computed that if the main elements of 
national industry be taken together, namely, commerce, manufac- 
tures, mining, agriculture, carrying trade, and banking, the total, 
2,000 millions sterling and upwards annually, is about the same for 
the United Kingdom and the United States.* But the United 
States are advancing the fastest, and are already passing ahead. 
Their population, however—s5 millions of souls—is greater by 
tg millions than the British 36 millions. The aggregate of 
industries shows an average of 517. per head in the United 
Kingdom, against 42/. in the United States. The fact, then, that 
the United Kingdom, despite disparity of population, is still able 
to do nearly as much as its giant offspring, affords striking proof 
of sustained vitality in the mother country. 

It is inferrible from this computation that the average of 
earnings per head in the United Kingdom is 35/. 4s., and exceeds 
that in the United States (27/. 4s.) and that in Canada (26/. 18s.). 
But it is actually exceeded by the average in Australia, which 
reaches apparently the amount of 43/. 4s. per head, and is the 
highest in the world. Still the rate of earnings in the new 
countries founded by the Anglo-Saxon race approximates to that 
of the mother land, but the average rate for the continent of 
Hurope is only 18/. ts. In other words, the British rate is more 
than double. France is the only large European country which at 
all approaches the United Kingdom in this respect, and together 
with France may be classed the little countries of Belgium, Holland, 
and Denmark. 

It follows from these facts that the wealth of the United 
Kingdom in land, cattle, railways, and public works, houses and 
furniture, merchandise, bullion, shipping, and sundries, valued at 


* See Mulhall’s “ Balance Sheet of the World,” and “ Dictionary of Statistics.” 
These figures have been largely adopted in the American Census Report of 1880. 
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8,720 millions sterling, exceeds that of any European State, and is 
just double that of Russia. But it is exceeded by the correspond- 
ing figure for the United States, namely, 9,495 millions sterling.* 

For the British empire, however, must be added 1,240 millions 
for Canada and Australia, precisely computed on similar terms; 
and at least 2,500 millions for India, and other dependencies which 
cannot be precisely computed, and which may be below the reality. 
Thus the wealth of the British empire apparently stands at the 
truly grand total of 12,460 millions sterling; which justifies the 
old expression that this empire is the richest State on the face of 
the earth. 

But the preponderance in this respect is not nearly so great as 
might be expected from the numbers of the population. The cause 
is this, that in one large section, India, the earnings and the value 
of labour are very much less than in Hurope and North America. 

The 8,720. millions of British wealth represent a sum seven 
times the annual income, namely, 1,247 millions, which seems to be 
a fair calculation. According to this the British people can earn 
14 per cent. on their capital, which rate is about the same as that of 
the United States. It exceeds the corresponding ratio on the 
continent of Europe. But it is considerably surpassed by the 
ratios in Canada and Australia—18 and 22 per cent. respectively. 

The construction of public works is a test of national progress ; 
those works which may here be selected for mention are railways, 
electric telegraphs, and canals. 

For the British empire there are 38,000 miles of railway open, 
of which 18,000 miles are in the United Kingdom, and 20,000 miles 
in India and the colonies. For the area and population of the 
empire this figure is not remarkable, inasmuch as in the world there 
are about 260,000 miles, of which the British empire has only one- 
sixth. It is an astonishing fact that in the United States alone 
there are nearly 115,000 miles, more than double and nearly three 
times the mileage of the whole British empire. 

The extent of railways in proportion to population is larger in 
the United Kingdom than in any other part of Kurope, but 1s much 
smaller than in the colonies and in the United States. While 
there are 520 miles to every million of inhabitants in the United 
Kingdom, there are 1,920 in Australia, and 1,780 in Canada; but 
even the colonial proportion is overtopped in the United States, 
where the corresponding number is 2,106. But if the test of the 
value of railways be the amount of work done by them in propor- 
tion to their mileage, then in this respect no railways in the world 


* See “Contemporary Review,” December, 1881, and “ British Association 
“ Report,” 1883, p, 624. This figure is the most recent, but the amount has 
sometimes been put as high as 10,000 millions, 
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equal the British. The average earnings per mile of a railway in 
the United States is 1,440/. In India the average of earnings 
(1,330/.) is about the same; in Australia (1,075/.) it is lower; and 
in Canada (7g0l.) it is still less. But in the United Kingdom it is 
more than double, being 3,800/. In the United Kingdom 18,000 
miles of railway earn 69 millions sterling annually ; in the United 
States 100,000 miles of railway earn only 136 millions. The 
general maximum speed of trains in the United Kingdom and the 
total mileage run by express trains are considerably greater in the 
United Kingdom than in any other country. 

It has been computed, by adding together the number of 
passengers and of tons carried, that 46 per cent. of the railway 
traffic of the world is done by the railways of the British empire. 
In abatement of this, however, it should be added that the distances 
run in the United Kingdom are less than on the continent of 
Kurope, and still less than in the United States. 

Regarding electric telegraphs on land there are 86,000 miles in 
the British empire, or nearly one-fifth of the sum total for the 
world. It is remarkable that the telegraphs in Australia—z26,0o00 
miles— are exactly equal to those in the United Kingdom. But in 
illustration of the difference between an old and a new country 
there are 31 millions of messages yearly in the United Kingdom, 
and only 5 millions in Australia. In other words, the telegraph 
does six times as much in the old country as in the new. Similarly 
in the United States the length of telegraph—i21,000 miles—is 
amazing, but the messages are only 34 millions, just in excess of 
those in the United Kingdom. In other words, the work is more 
than four times as heavy in the United Kingdom in comparison 
with the United States. Besides the land telegraphs, there are 
submarine cables in the world with the surprising length of 
105.000 miles. Of these the greater part belong to the British 
empire. 

In regard to canals of navigation, there are about 6,000 miles 
in the British empire. The significance of this will be appreciated 
by recollecting that for the world the total length is set down at 
23,000 miles. Thus one-fourth out of the world’s total is British. 
But in these figures there are not included the channels of irriga- 
tion in India, of which the length exceeds 20,000 miles. Of this 
length one-fourth consists of canals remarkable for their size. 

After this review of material power, we may summarise the 
public debt of the British empire. In this the first item is the 
regular debt of the government, amounting to 769 millions sterling 
for the United Kingdom, and 293 millions for India and the 
colonies, in all 1,062 millions. The amount seems enormous, 
but, happily, we may doubt whether it is excessive for so great an 
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empire as the British. The amount is equal to five times what we 
have seen to be the annual revenue and receipts. It is computed 
to represent only 9 per cent. of the capital wealth of the empire. 

The interest payable on it amounts to 41 millions, or 20 per 
cent. on the income of the government. If the income of the 
population of the empire be taken into account, and it can hardly 
be computed at less than 1,700 millions sterling, then this interest 
on the debt will represent only a minute fraction. 

Besides this debt of the Government there are the local and 
municipal debts, contracted for the sake of material improvement. 
These debts amount to 153 millions for the United Kingdom, and 
certain amounts for India, which may bring up the total to 160 
millions. To this should be added go millions raised on a govern- 
ment guarantee for some of the railways in India. 

Thus we reach a total of 1,312 millions for the public debt, 
government and municipal, for the British empire. 

A part of the government debt raised in India is for State 
railways and canals, this part amounts to 40 millions sterling. 

But in these figures there are not included the 187 millions 
sterling raised by companies for railways in the United Kingdom. 

The subject of crime cannot be treated completely in this 
summary, but it may be stated that in the empire 675,000 persons 
are convicted annually of crime, of which number more than 
nineteen-twentieths pertain to India. This number amounts to 
two in a thousand of the total population, which represents a 
moderate proportion. 

The total number of persons in the prisons is about 145,000, 
of which 31,000 belong to the United Kingdom and 103,000 to 
India. In the former the number represents less than one in a 
thousand of the population, and in the latter only one in two 
thousand. 

In the United Kingdom it is remarkable that within the last 
fifteen years, that is between 1868 and 1882, the annual number 
of convictions in England fell from 15,033 to 11,699, and in 
Scotland from 2,490 to 1,944, notwithstanding the increase in 
population, indicating a satisfactory decrease in crime. The 
number of crimes reported approximates to that of convictions. 

Two cognate matters must be mentioned in illustration of the 
condition of the people, namely, emigration and pauperism. 

During the last century 84 millions of persons have emigrated 
from the United Kingdom, representing from 5 to 7 per cent. of 
the population. Out of this number 3 millions went to the 
colonies, and 54 millions to the United States. But this does not 
represent the total of arrivals in the colonies, for during this time 
650,000 went there from the continent of Europe. 
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There has also been a considerable emigration from India 
within the last ten years, 190,000 natives having left their country 
to found new Indias in the tropical regions of the British empire. 

In the older countries, like the United Kingdom, pauperism is 
an evil and a sorrow from which younger communities are as yet 
exempt, and which has never existed in the Hast. In India there 
is no poor law, and there are none who come under the technical 
designation of paupers; the destitute and infirm in that country 
are relieved by private charity without State intervention. More- 
over, the unprecedented measures of relief undertaken by the 
government during the recent famines have not at all pauperised 
the population. Nevertheless, the number of paupers under relief 
in the United Kingdom must be stated at 1 million, or rather less 
than one-thirtieth part of the population. The cost of their 
maintenance amounts to 10 millions sterling annually, and this 
notwithstanding the extensive emigration which has just been 
summarised. But during the last generation the number has fallen 
from 14 million to 1 million, while the expenditure has risen from 
7 to 10 millions. Still, owing to increase of wealth, the burden is 
computed to have fallen from 3d. fo 2d. in the pound of the national 
income. 

I shall conclude this statistical summary by adverting to a 
group of subjects into which moral considerations largely enter, 
namely, thrift and education. 

The savings banks in the British empire have go millions 
sterling of deposits and about 54 millions of depositors, of which 
numbers eight-tenths are in the United Kingdom, and the remainder 
in India and the colonies. The amount, though absolutely great, 
is not extraordinary for so wide an empire.* The amount of 
80 millions for the United Kingdom compares moderately well with 
the total amount for the continent of Europe, namely 338 millions, 
but unfavourably with Germany and with some thrifty little nations 
like Switzerland or Scandinavia. The comparison is still more 
unfavourable in respect to the United States, where the savings 
have risen to the noble sum of 202 millions. On the other hand, 
the development in the British empire of friendly societies 
(including provident building and registered societies) has been 
wonderful. The registered societies in the United Kingdom are 
18,200 in number, have 5,800,000 members, and 56 millions sterling 
of funds. There are also many unregistered societies, of which 
the statistics are unknown; the addition of these would, it is 
believed, bring up the total to 7 millions of members, or one-fifth 
of the population. In Australia there are 880 such societies, with 


* In some of the colonies there appears to be some difficulty in discriminating 
the savings banks depositors from ordinary depositors. 
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55,000 members, and nearly a million sterling of funds. In Canada 
there are 40 societies, with 80,000 members, and more than 
5 millions sterling of funds. The average of funds per member is 
g/. in the United Kingdom and 13/. in Australia, but in Canada it 
is very high, being 63/. | 

The amount of life insurance, 423 millions sterling of policies 
in the United Kingdom, exceeds that of any other country, but 
hardly exists at all in India. But of fire insurance the amount in 
the United Kingdom is not remarkable. 

The charitable expenditure in the British empire can hardly be 
stated in full, but it is enormous. In the United Kingdom it 
amounts to more than 10 millions sterling annually, the income 
equalling this honourable sum. Of this income about one-fourth 
is derived from endowments consisting of real and personal 
property. 

The number of indoor patients (irrespective of those who 
receive outdoor relief) in the charitable hospitals of the empire is 
not less than 450,000, of whom 145,000 belong to the United 
Kingdom, and 270,000 to India. This number is not remarkable 
in comparison with other nations. The fact is that in the United 
Kingdom the poor-law organisation provides for many who would 
otherwise be in hospital. 

In regard to the post office, the letters posted annually in the 
world are returned at 5,200 millions; of this total there are 1,500 
millions, or 34 per cent., in the British empire. This is a smaller 
proportion than might be expected, the cause being that letter 
writing is still in its infancy in India. Butin the United Kingdom 
the average of letters per inhabitant is greater than in any other 
country. 

Respecting education, there are 5,250,000 pupils at schools in 
the United Kingdom, 860,000 in Canada, 611,000 in Australia, and 
2,200,000 in India, making up a total of 8,921,000 pupils in the 
British empire. The number, though large absolutely, appears 
very small for so vast a population. The fact is, that im India, 
although education has made a remarkable progress within the 
last generation, yet the lee-way to be made up was enormous, 
owing to the neglect of many centuries, and many children of a 
school-going age still remained out of school. The number in the 
United Kingdom compares moderately well with the continent of 
Europe, but unfavourably with some of the lesser kingdoms, where 
the progress is most satisfactory. But the comparison attains 
special interest when made with the United States, where a truly 
noble progress is exhibited, and where the number of pupils 
reaches to 10 millions, the annual expenditure being 17 millions 
sterling. Doubtless the returns in the United States are more 
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complete for the higher branches of education than in the United 
Kingdom, but that would not make any considerable difference in 
the comparison of such high figures as these. Thus the extra- 
ordinary fact remains, that in respect of educational statistics the 
United States are numerically in advance of even the British 
empire. 

The religious missions to non-Christian nationalities constitute 
a bright feature in the British empire. The statistics of the 
Roman Catholic missions are not fully known, but their operations 
are very considerable. The income of the various Protestant 
missionary societies is hardly less than three-quarters of a million 
sterling annually, and the number of European ordained mis- 
sionaries maintained by them is about goo. This is exclusive of a 
considerable number of reverend missionaries employed within the 
British empire by societies in the United States. The number of 
native Christians under their care, together with children at school, 
cannot be less than a million. 

In conclusion, the statistical summary under the three heads, 
the area of the empire, the inhabitants, and their works, has been 
presented. From it the following inferences are to be drawn 
regarding the British empire :-—- 

The area of the British empire is enormous, amounting to at 
least 85, perhaps even to 10 millions of square miles, or nearly one- 
fifth of the habitable globe. The lesser part only is cultivated or 
occupied, some portion being uncultivable; but the cultivable 
portion ready for cultivation or occupation is vast enough to 
support an indefinite increase of population. 

The great length of coast line; mostly inhabited by a seafaring 
population, and dotted from point to point with large harbours, 
offers maritime advantages in an unequalled degree. 

The population of the empire, amounting to 305, perhaps to 
315, millions of souls, is vast. Still the imperial area is, on the 
whole, but sparsely populated, with an average of only 33 persons 
to the square mile, notwithstanding the mighty aggregate of the 
people, as the population is most unequally distributed, being 
extremely dense in some regions. 

The lesser proportion of the population belongs to the Caucasian 
fair, dominant, and Christian race; the majority consists of the 
coloured Aryan Asiatic race, professing the Hindu and Muham- 
madan religions. The proportion of the Mongolian Buddhist race 
and of the aboriginal races is small; while the entire Hindu people, 
and half the Muhammadan world, are under the British crown. 

Although in the United Kingdom the population is largely 
urban, still in the empire, as a whole, it is chiefly rural. 

The total of yearly revenue and receipts, governmental and local, 
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amounting to 264 millions sterling, is unequalled, but falls at the 
moderate rate of 17/. sterling per head of the total of British 
subjects. 

Of the total sum collected by authority from the people, one- 
fourth is for local purposes, immediately concerning the ratepayers ; 
three-fourths being for governmental purposes. 

Of the governmental taxation one-fourth only is direct, such as 
land and property taxes; and three-fourths indirect, such as 
customs and excise, which grow by natural increment; but the 
local taxation is for the most part direct. 

The armed forces, by sea and land, though numerically large, 
show a very moderate ratio to the area and population; the section 
of the people absorbed in military employ being extremely small, 
and the military expenditure, compared with the imperial revenue, 
being the cheapest in the world, with the exception of the United 
States. 

The total of armed forces on land, nearly a million of men, is 
apparently great, though its unity and organisation are not complete. 
But the proportion (more than two-thirds of the whole) belonging 
to the fair or European races is satisfactory. 

By sea the number of ironclad war vessels ready for action 
indicates a degree of naval preparedness hardly to be matched by 
foreign nations. 

The total police force of all kinds is very moderate, indicating a 
peaceful and law-abiding disposition in the people. 

The mercantile marine has nearly half of the steam tonnage, of 
the carrying power, of the port entries, and of the freight earnings 
of all the nations together, and two-thirds of the shipbuilding. 

While the ocean-borne commerce of the United Kingdom is 
maintained at its maximum, that of India, though large, is rela- 
tively low, while that of the colonies is amazingly high. 

About one-third of the world’s commerce is contained within 
the British empire. 

The average of ocean-borne commerce per inhabitant in the 
United Kingdom is considerably higher than in any other large 
State of the world, but is exceeded by the average of the busy little 
kingdoms of Belgium and Holland. 

About one-third of the banking. business of the world is done 
within the British empire, justifying the claim of London to be 
the first of all banking centres. 

The average of annual earnings per inhabitant in the United 
Kingdom is approached by that of its offspring in America, but is 
more than double that on the continent of Hurope. 

In wealth, consisting of land and cattle, railways and public 
works, houses and furniture, shipping, merchandise, bullion, and 
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sundries, the British empire is the wealthiest State on earth, but 
its preponderance in this respect is not nearly so great as might be 
expected from the number of its population, because the wealth of 
India is relatively small. 

The ratio of earnings on capital in the United Kingdom equals 
that of the United States, and exceeds that of the continent of 
Europe. But it is surpassed by the ratio of Canada and Australia. 

Respecting the aggregate of national industries—agriculture, 
commerce, banking, manufactures, mining—taken in combination, 
the United Kingdom is beginning to fall behind the United States, 
though the British empire, on the whole, preserves the first place ; 
but despite disparity of population the mother land still achieves 
nearly as much as its gigantic offspring, and the energetic genius 
of the progeny still survives in the parent. 

The mileage of railways, on the whole, is not remarkable, being 
apparently small. But the work done by the railways is exceedingly 
great, far surpassing relatively that shown by any other nation, and 
the speed of the trains is generally greater. 

The length and size of canals for navigation and for irrigation 
are unsurpassed. 

The decrease of crime and of pauperism is satisfactory in the 
United Kingdom, while pauperism hardly exists in the other 
dominions of the empire, and the charitable funds raised in the 
United Kingdom are enormous. 

The number of patients in the hospitals, though large, is not 
remarkable relatively to the size of the empire. 

Regarding thrift, the growth of savings banks is but moderately 
great, being less than in some small European States, like Switzer- 
land and Scandinavia, and much less than in the United States ; 
but the development of friendly and provident societies, and of 
life insurance, is probably greater than in any other nation. 

The sum total of education is not great relatively to the empire 
at large, mainly because India has much way to make up, the 
proportion there being behind that of Hurope, and much behind 
that of the United States; but the results of the post office and 
the electric telegraph indicate an unequalled activity. 

The efforts made in the United Kingdom for the support of 
religious missions to non-Christian nationalities are honourably 
sustained. 
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MepiA of HxcuHance: being some Norss on the Precious MeErats 


and their HQUIVALENTS. 


By JouNn Brpputen Martin, Esq., M.A. 


{Read before the British Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
Montreal, August, 1884. | 


Money, or the pursuit of money, has from all time lain under the 
ban of writers of every class. The love of money is declared by 
the Bible to be the root of all evil:* the money-getting life, says 
Aristotle,f does violence to our natural instincts, and may be put 
on one side in an inquiry into the nature of virtue and happiness :— 


«Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay,” t 


exclaims a poet of far more recent date in didactic rhyme: and 
finally, we may quote a line from one of our most modern and 
inost brilliant economic teachers, John Stuart Mill,§ 

“There cannot, in short, be intrinsically a more insignificant 
“thing, in the economy of society, than money; except in the 
‘character of a contrivance for sparing time and labour.” 

But it is superfluous to demonstrate that it is the abuse and not 
the due use of wealth that is laid under a ban; from end to end 
of the Bible, not only spiritual, but temporal and material blessings 
are held out to individuals and nations alike, as the reward of 
integrity and virtue. It is not the accumulation, but the exces- 
sively unequal distribution of wealth, that saps the life of a nation; 
the desire for and the pursuit of wealth 1s common to every race 
and class, and its phenomena have been the subject of investigation 
by both the statesmen and the economists of every age. The 
original benedictory command,]|| to “ be fruitful, and multiply, and 
‘‘ replenish the earth, and subdue it:” comes into no collision with 
the modern inquiry as to whether the ultimate source of wealth is 
to be sought in human labour, or in the fruits and produce of the 
soil. The scope of the present remarks is by no means equal to 
this vast and already well-laboured field; it is proposed rather to 
treat briefly of the nature of the substances to which, in a 








* 1 Tim. vi, 10. + Eth. Nic., book i, chap. v. 
t Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” 1. 51. 

§ “ Political Economy,” book iii, chap, vii, sec. 3. 

|| Gen. i, 28. 
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restricted sense, the term “money” is applied, and of the 
phenomena that attend the use of these, as well as of the sub- 
stances which form their substitute or equivalent. 


I.—The Precious Metals. 


At the base of every civilised monetary system lie one or other 
or in name both, of the metals gold and silver. The inherent 
qualities which have conferred on these substances this peculiar 
distinction are well known; their indestructibility, uniformity of 
quality, divisibility ad infinitum, their great value in small bulk, 
and their comparative steadiness in value, no less than their 
adaptability to many purposes of use or ornament, necessity or 
luxury, have commended their adoption in all time to nations of 
every quarter of the globe. Perhaps the greatest exception is 
furnished by the case of the nomadic aborigines of North 
America; apart from these, and from the islanders of the South 
Seas, gold and silver have been in almost universal use. Under 
these circumstances a kind of glamour has spread itself over the 
so-called precious metals, that has always tended to invest them 
with qualities other than those which belong to articles that are, 
in fact, procurable only by the same labour, and are subject to the 
same laws. The acquisition of gold itself has a strange and 
uncontrolable fascination, the retention of it, or its acquisition in 
exchange is held to enrich, to part with it to impoverish. In the 
words of Mill, ‘“‘a person who parts with money to obtain 
‘“‘ commodities, unless he intends to sell them, appears to the 
‘imagination to be making a worse bargain than a person who 
“parts with commodities to get money.”* Hence the prospect 
of rapidly acquiring a store of this supremely valuable com- 
modity has before now, and may at any time again, produce the 
phenomenon known as a gold-fever, such as those that have 
filled the ports of Melbourne or of San Francisco with shipping, 
and have denuded them of sailors, while the ordinary industries 
of the land-population have been almost abandoned in favour 
of the one all-absorbing form of enterprise. That a gold-rush 
stimulates the development of a country, and is in the end 
beneficial, there can be little doubt; but with a few exceptions the 
gold-seekers, as a rule, learn by experience that the value of the 
article thus produced is in the main regulated by the average cost 
of production,+ and that the fabulously enhanced price of every 


* << Political Economy,” book iii, chap. vii, sec. 3. 

+ On the subject of the relation of cost of production to value, see, on the one 
side, Mill, ‘* Political Economy,” book iii, chap. iv, secs. 1, 4, 5, et al.; on the 
other, Professor Cairnes, ‘“‘ Leading Principles of Political Economy,” part i, 
chap. ili, sec. 2. 
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article of luxury or necessity very nearly compensates the unusual 
supply of gold. Nor is this fallacy that haunts the competitors for 
the precious metals peculiar to individuals ; it has for many ages of 
the world’s history been a maxim of state-craft that national wealth 
must vary directly with the stock of bullion held in the country, 
and in violence to the natural laws of demand and supply that 
regulate international trade, every effort has been made to attract 
and keep gold and silver within the realm, while by all sorts of 
pains and penalties it has been sought to discourage or prevent 
their export. In the present day, the truth respecting the con- 
ditions of the precious metals is more accurately recognised ; it is 
now better understood that gold and silver are not a fixed centre, 
as of a solar system, round which all other commodities revolve 
subject to varying attractive forces among themselves, but that 
they are merely planets in the same stellar space, whose orbits are 
in a comparatively small degree subject to the attraction of other 
bodies. That they are not free from the eccentricities due to such 
attractions is obvious from past history ; it can hardly be doubted 
that, but for considerations to be referred to later on, these eccen- 
tricities would have been more strongly marked. The stability in 
price of the precious metals is in the main due to their durability ; 
the agriculture of the world does not produce on an average more 
than a year’s consumption plus a reserve for purposes of seed or 
propagation ; 1t is more or less the same with manufactured articles. 
But the annual out-put of gold and silver is added to a heap that 
is not subjected to any such cause of diminution; save for certain 
purposes of art or ornament, for wear and tear, and for absolute 
loss by land or sea, they may be called indestructible. Moreover, 
the annual out-put is, as a rule and proportionally to the whole, 
fairly steady, and the apparently uniform rate at which they are 
produced has given no small countenance to the conception of a 
possible fixed ratio between the two, and that one or the other, or 
both, can be made a fixed measure of the value of other com- 
modities. But it is not necessary to study in any history of prices 
that gradual decline in the purchasing power of gold and silver to 
which any old book of accounts bears witness; a decline that 
appears surely and gradually progressive, in spite of occasional 
oscillations. The fall in prices during the last few years has caused 
a general, though not entirely unanimous belief in the permanent 
appreciation of gold; yet it is well to mark that only a few years 
ago one of our most careful economists* was engaged in examining 
into the decided rise of prices then observable. The suggestion of 
Humboldt that a vast treasure of gold might probably be derived 
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from South America has no inherent improbability, but it has not 
as yet been fulfilled. Nor have the sanguine gold-miners in other 
parts of the world yet realised that Eldorado in search of which they 
have ventured with a light heart, in spite of the consideration that 
over-success might have the effect of disturbing prices sufficiently 
to defeat the very object of their enterprise. From the time of 
Solomon, who is recorded to have made silver* to be nothing 
accounted of in his days, to that of the great inundation of Europe 
by Peruvian and Mexican gold and silver, which is saidf to have 
caused prices to rise four or five times above their previous level, 
and finally, in the case of the Australian and Californian gold-finds 
of our own day, the abnormal increase of the world’s stock has in 
no long time been absorbed, and but for other influences would 
have caused but a transient ripple on the surface of the mass to 
which the addition was made. 


II.—Coitn. 


Such, then, are some of the considerations that have caused 
gold and silver to be chosen as what is known as a “circulating 
“medium,” in the discharge of either the every day purposes of 
life, or in the other extreme, of the balance of international trade. 
It is unnecessary to say that before these substances can be really 
serviceable in the former way, they must be converted into coin; it 
is the prerogative of every civilised State to impress on the bullion 
current in the country a stamp, certifying to its weight and fineness. 
By virtue of this certificate of fineness coin circulates freely within 
the borders, without question as to the exact weight; but as soon as 
it crosses the border it ceases to have any virtue save such as it 
possesses as bullion, and international balances of account must be 
settled to this day in the same way as was the first money trans- 
action on record, by the transfer of so much weight of bullion, 
“current with the merchant.”{ The advantages of a metallic 
currency are obvious, and do not require to be enumerated in 
detail; its drawbacks lie less on the surface, and do not so readily 
strike the imagination or the reason. The very conditions under 
which the national stamp is affixed to gold or silver, the difference 
that exists between coin and bullion, is in itself a subject of the 
widest divergence of opinion between authorities of undeniable and 
equal weight. The question whether the State, in arrogating to 
itself the monopoly of coining, has a right to levy toll on the bullion 
coined, has now narrowed down into the delicate question whether 
coin is a manufactured article; and if so, whether the State may 


* ] Kings, x, 21. 
+ Adam Smith, edit. McCulloch, note ix, 1. 
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not fairly make a charge for manufacture. If bullion is converted 
into coin for the sole convenience and advantage of the owner, it 
is hardly fair that he should gain this advantage at the public 
expense; but if the coin is merely a counter while in home 
circulation, and if as soon as it is required for use beyond the 
frontier, its value is merely that of the bullion that it contains, 
it does not seem unreasonable to take the view that coinage is a 
mere act of supervision by the State for the common benefit, 
which may fairly be charged to the general account. Any charge 
beyond this becomes a tax, levied either for the purposes of 
revenue, or for the benefit of the ruler. To take advantage of 


the facility with which this tax can be levied in the way of 


debasing the standard (“ that least covert of all modes of knavery, 
which consists in calling a shilling a pound’’),* has been in past 
times a temptation to which rulers have only too readily yielded, 
to the immense injury of the trade and commerce of the realm. 
The perpetual and inevitable loss in weight that a metallic 
coinage undergoes is an expense attendant on its use for which 
provision must be made. The annual wear and tear of an English 
sovereign appears to be at the rate of +>523%>55 parts, or something 
less than one-tenth of a penny per annum. Mr. Hendriks has put 
the case in this way—that assuming a rate of wear uniform 
throughout, this gives a life of some 2,866 years before the last 
vestige of a sovereign would disappear; in other words, there 
would still be something left of sovereigns coined not much later 
than the reputed date of the siege of Troy. It is well known that 
the English Coinage Act professes to make each member of the 
nation, guoad hoc, an inspector of weights and measures, and it is 
no less well known that this Act is completely inoperative, and that 
the gold coinage is in a most unsatisfactory state. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, declining on the one hand to throw the cost of 
restoring it on the public purse, admitted on the other hand that 
the imposition of a mint-charge was impracticable, without altering 
the mint price per ounce of gold and bullion. This admission 
appears to be, in other words, a statement that a mint-charge is a 
tax on the mine, and it would indeed be singular if by the imposi- 
tion of such a tax, the policy of the past were entirely reversed, 
and the old theory of an export duty on bullion were replaced 
by what would amount in effect to a duty on import. The alter- 
native course, whereby it is proposed to reduce to a token a portion 
of the gold coinage, while maintaining intact the unit of account, 
has been argued pro and con at no small length elsewhere ; it may 
suffice here to say that the proposal lends colour to the theory that 


* Mill’s “ Political Economy,” book iii, chap. vii, sec. 3. 
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for purposes of home trade it is the coin and not the gold that we 
want, while for a reserve, or for the settlement of international 
balances, we require the gold and not the coin. If this be so, 
coinage can hardly be considered as a process of manufacture 
enhancing pro tanto the value of the raw material, but rather a 
State certificate of quantity and quality to be affixed at the general 
expense. 

But by what remedy soever the loss by wear and tear be made 
good, it remains a loss, inevitable and irreparable, and it is hardly 
an exaggeration to adopt the view of a late Hnglsh Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that a gold currency is an expensive luxury, for 
whose enjoyment we must pay. ‘The expedients by which the use 
of coin is economised, and by which it is either supplemented or 
superseded, have the next claim on our consideration. 


Ill.— Bank Notes. 


In every nation that is progressive in population, industry, and 
wealth, the settlement of transactions increasing daily both in 
importance and number by payment of actual coin, must become 
constantly more irksome. For all its compactness, any consider- 
able amount of coin is bulky and heavy; it is, in the words of 
Pepys, “ deadly inconvenient in the telling,” and the expense and 
risks of transport are considerable. To be able to pay by a piece of 
paper that shall ultimately and indubitably be convertible into 
bullion is an advantage that cannot speedily fail to recommend 
itself. Hence the origin of bank notes is clearly traceable to the 
practice of depositing a sum of coin in the hands of an individual 
of undoubted credit, against his promise to repay the like sum on 
demand. From this rude system of deposit notes undoubtedly 
sprang the bank note, a form of currency that was clearly in use 
in England long before the foundation, in 1694, of the Bank of 
England. Hence has arisen the system of private and local note 
circulation throughout Europe. But in the case of national issues 
the origin of note circulation is different, and has for the most part 
arisen from the exigencies of the national exchequer. In the 
majority of cases the State, having borrowed of an association of 
capitalists the money of which from time to time it had need, has 
authorised them to issue notes on the credit of the State, acknow- 
ledging the debt either by way of inscription in the books of the 
National Debt or otherwise. In some instances the authority to 
issue quasi-State notes is placed in the hands of an association of 
banks, and it may be remarked that in the two European States 
most strongly imbued with republican traditions, Italy and 
Switzerland, the system of the ‘‘ Consorzio,” and the ‘‘ Concordat ” 
bank most nearly resembles the national bank system of the 
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United States. The banks of England, France, and Germany are 
in this respect but quasi-State banks; the most complete instance 
of a State bank is that of Russia; an unfortunate instance, since 
there is no similar institution whence bank notes have be-_n issued 
in such reckless disregard of true economic principles. 

Without going closely into the details of the arrangements 
under which bank notes are issued in various countries, it is 
sufficient here to remark—it is little more than a truism—that 
paper money never can be, it can only represent, money. The 
fallacious theory that fixed capital, and especially land, may be 
represented by its nominal equivalent in paper money, has more 
than once been made the matter of practical experiment; needless 
to say the result has been uniformly disastrous. From such an 
experiment Hugland was spared nearly two hundred years ago, 
when the Whig Bank of England prevailed (it was rather a political 
than an economic victory) over the Tory land bank.* France 
was less fortunate, and once under John Law’s Mississippi scheme, 
and again under the republican issue of ‘‘assignats,” the country 
suffered almost total ruin by a flood of inconvertible paper money. 
Yet the fact that prices accommodate themselves but gradually to an 
expansion or contraction of the currency has always been a tempta- 
tion to tamper with the paper, no less than with metallic issues. 
It need hardly be said that an inconvertible bank note is on all 
fours with a debased coin. Yet instances are not wanting when 
the end has justified the means; on two occasions in Hngland the 
mere authority to suspend the Bank Charter Act, in other words to 
enlarge the volume of unsecured notes, has allayed the crisis that 
their temporary scarcity had vaused. Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of the recovery by a nation of its financial position is 
afforded by our neighbours of the United States; under the stress 
of civil war the Federal States issued paper money to a gigantic 
amount, and in five years augmented by five times its total amount, 
while in its relation to gold the value had fallen by one-third. But 
in fifteen years this heavy agio had been absorbed by the growing 
wealth and population of the republic, and insensibly, almost 
without an effort, the country resumed specie payment. 
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The amount of paper money which a country in normal circum- 
stances is able to absorb, depends on a variety of conditions, which 
are seldom identical in any two cases. Habit counts for much; 
something, too, is attributable to the stability and confidence 
enjoyed by the government; still more to the wealth or poverty of 
the country, and to the conditions under which the bank note 
circulation is issued; a great deal, too, to the extension of the 
banking system, and the familiar use of cheques and other 
instruments of credit; for the consideration of which a small space 
must yet be reserved. The complexity of these forces, and the 
differing degrees to which they respectively and collectively 
operate, may be estimated by showing in a tabular form the amount 
of bank note circulation which is absorbed by the principal 
countries of Europe, and also by the United States. The year 
selected, 1878, was one that may be taken as marking the end of 
the extreme depression that followed on the great inflation of 1873. 
The amount of bank note circulation is given in English sterling 
at per head of population, and at the amount of gold for which (in 
cases of an inconvertible currency) it would be convertible; and 
the source from whence it is drawn will be found in the “ Journal 


‘* of the Institute of Bankers,’ March, 1880. 
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This list offers many points for consideration which the present 
occasion does not suffice to discuss, but a word may be said as 
to the effect that will follow a contraction or expansion within 
reasonable limits of the paper circulation of any country. The. 
latter course is the one of which we hear the most; to reeommend 
the creation of “more money” is a favourite nostrum in cases of 
its real or apparent scarcity. But the whole financial history of 
commercial nations shows that the habits and requirements of a 
State will absorb paper money of so much gold value and no more. 
On the other hand it must have, for purposes of pocket money and 
petty cash, as also for reserve and settlement of international trade, 


so much bullion and no less. To enlarge the volume of aconvertible _ 


paper currency means therefore, in proportion to the extent of such 
enlargement, to lower, at least temporarily, the loanable value of 
money, while more tardily the nominal value of commodities will 
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rise. The result of such a disturbance in the equilibrium of the 


money-market will appear in the establishment of adverse foreign 
exchanges, and the consequent export of bullion from the country ; 
whereby it will be left with a diminished metallic currency available 
for meeting an enlarged paper circulation. But the national store 
of bullion cannot, consistently with the maintenance of a convertible 
paper circulation, be suffered permanently to fall away, and it can 
only be made good by a rise in what is known as the money rate 
(and in extreme cases by a fall in prices generally), sufficient to 
recall the exported bullion, and to readjust the balance. 


IV.—Instruments of Credit. 


Among the principal causes mentioned above as affecting the 
amount of “money” required for transacting the business of a 
nation, was the development or the reverse of the banking system. 
The cases of England and France may to some extent be cited in 
illustration of this: their condition as to area, population, facility 
of communication, enterprise, and wealth, are, if not similar, at 
least fairly comparable; their bank note systems give equal 
assurance of convertibility to the holder, but the population of 
France absorbs a bank note circulation of 2/. 10s. 5d. per head, 
against 1/. 6s. 9d. in the case of England. In point of fact, the 
use of cheques in France is as yet only beginning to be understood, 
and the system of clearing, which has reached in England a point 
of extreme and almost perfect development, can scarcely be said 
to exist. It is difficult to arrive at figures that in this respect are 
capable of exact comparison, but it is on record that of the total 
transactions of the Bank of France (Report, 1877 and 1878) some 
43 or 44 per cent. in value are effected in notes and coin, whereas 
the independent observations of two London clearing bankers have 
shown that only a fraction more than 3 per cent. of their dealings 
are settled in this way. 

The enormous convenience of a good banking system cannot 
but lead to its rapid development, and it is obvious that other 
things being eqnal, the extension of payment by cheque or book 
transfer is a direct economy of coin or notes. But while banking 
is spreading itself, and teaching the people to dispense daily more 
and more with money in their purse, other conditions do not 


‘stand still. There are, indeed, some operations of a quasi-banking 


character undertaken by the State that act in the same direction ; 
State savings banks, and the facilities given for transmitting 
money in the shape of post office orders, contribute to economy in 
the use of coin. But on the other hand, population will usually 


be found to increase concomitantly with the wealth of which a 
demand for banking facilities is a symptom, and a gradual and 
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continued rise in the rate of wages and salaries seems to answer in 
the negative the suggestion that the general purchasing power of 
gold has of late years increased. An increase of wages means to 
a certain and-large class more ready money in their pockets, and 
the undeniable fall in the price of many articles of general con- 
sumption seems to be accompanied by arise in the general standard 
of minimum comfort. Under these circumstances, it is but natural 
that the estimates of the coin in circulation should show a pro- 
gressive increase, and the correctness of these estimates appears to 
be borne ont by the faet that in the case of the London bankers 
referred to above, the percentage of transactions in coin was 
identical in the years 1864 and 1878 respectively. Whether in 
any prosperous State the stock of gold and silver available in case 
of need and to be drawn from active circulation, as in the instance 
of England or France, or from bank reserves as in the United 
States, actually keeps pace with the total volume of national trade, 
may be doubtful, and perhaps incapable. of proof or disproof, but 
in the stability of national institutions, and in the facility of 
international communications, and the inter-dependence of nations 
on each other for articles of use and consumption appears to lie the 
best safeguard against the occurrence of a gold famine. The 
surplus gold of the world will inevitably gravitate to any point 
where an abnormal disturbance of prices indicate a more than 
ordinary demand for money, and the balance will be adjusted, 
though it be in the meantime at the price of individual and even 
national loss. 


Conclusion. 


The preceding attempt to sketch in the broadest lines the 
nature and functions of money and its substitutes, as we find them, 
leave little room to enlarge on any suggestions as to the manner in 
which any reforms could be effected. The decimal system has a 
literature of its own, and one of no small volume; almost 
inseparable from it is the suggestion for an international system of 
coinage. The advantages of a decimal system of coinage, as well 
as of weights and measures, are on the surface; its drawbacks, 
and the comparative advantages of other systems of notation, are 
less obvious, but none the less forcible. In matters of language, as 
in matters political, the absorption of the less by the more prepon- 
derant mass is a process that is always going on, and in monetary 
affairs a tendency to unification is to some extent always perceptible. 
In the United Kingdom we have now a single monetary system ; 
in Germany and Jtaly unification has been accomplished with the 
happiest results. But national habits and international prejudices 
count for much, and a fair opportunity was lost when Germany, 
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starting with a clear field, deliberately elected to create a gold 
coinage identical neither with that of England, the United States, 
or of the Latin League. Nor have we in England, who buy and 
sell wheat by almost as many measures as we have markets, and 
maintain various metrical systems for various classes of com- 
modities, any ground for being censorious in this matter. It will 
probably be long before we attain the perfection attributed by 
Montesquieu* to a tribe of Central Africa, who calculate values in 
a non-existent unit of account, or before we adopt any of the ideal 
systems of currency that ingenious brains have devised, and of 
which a characteristic example is to be found in the collected 
posthumous works of the late Professor Jevons.; In the mean- 
while the stream of international commerce will flow on, hardly 
disturbed by the obstacles that varied systems of currency place in 
its course. Money, and the pursuit of money, has much to answer 
for, but this at least may be said in its favour, that a community 
of money interests must inevitably tend to the establishment of 
harmonious relations, not merely between distant parts of a great 
empire, but also between the inhabitants of every portion of the 
world. 


* «Esp. des Lois,” chap. xxii, p. 8. 
+ “Investigations in Currency and Finance.” Macmillan, 1884, p. 297. 
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T.—Immigration into the United States. By Armand LifGearp, 
(Translated from the “Journal de la Société de Statistique de 
Paris,” June, 1884.) 


Or late years there has been an enormous increase in the volume 
of European emigration to the United States, the number of aliens 
landing in that country having doubled itself during the last ten 
years; and some idea may be formed of the vast proportions that 
this tide of immigration has attained when we state that during 
the year ended 30th June, 1882, the returns showed a total of 
788,992 immigrants, these numbers being greatly in excess of those 
of the previous twelve months. It would be impossible to ignore 
the preponderating influence that this emigration has exercised over 
the whole economic development which has been so rapidly effected 
in the United States, and if proof were needed the following 
figures alone would be sufficient to establish the fact. 

It is estimated that since the year 1776, approximately 12 mil- 
lions of aliens have settled on the hospitable shores of the United 
States, and accepting the estimates formed by Dr. Seybert and 
Professor Tucker, that the total number of immigrants who landed 
previous to the year 1820, when official statistics of immigration 
were first published, amounted to 250,000, we arrive at the follow- 
ing figures, representing the total immigration from the year 1776 
up to the latest date — 








Periods, umber Annual Average. 
(Years ending 30th June.) of Immigrants. 

Up to the year 1820... 250,000 — 
fAB8Z0—30 Aare etteaeies ee 151,824 15,182 
PL we, aeoeetseeies ot 599,125 59,912 
| SABO Aege iee cdi 1791 Bake 171,325 
bE LSB tae ited 2,598,214 259,821 
Nt OLA 7 6 ee eee 25491,214 249,121 

27180 Tyce mote ee: 2,944,696 294,470 
"S183" cn eee atults 1,917,070 639,020 
12,665,394 a 








The following table, which has been extracted from the last 
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American Census Reports, shows the composition of the alien. 
population in the United States in 1880 :— 

Alien Population 
Residing in United States. 
England... 662,676 
Ireland .... 1,854,571 
Seotland.... 170,136 2,769,585 


Principal Countries of Origin. 


United Kingdom 


Wales........ 82,202 
MUNOET IERIE OU poten Nr closet cabrsessteas tite scattase eites wes bectie tke 1,966,742 
PPULIS INOLU AMICTICR oes. Rececccctouce net 717,084 
Ne PEN OR oe A cial ASL DS Ne ee A 194,337 
Bi gS vor ree 7 edi teil son ad A Mitel pA ARE 181,729 
b Sipe hile Wh ch tit tie be ae Lee ES AS Rd 106,971 
OPT diein E  fal 2 ek a OE RON A Aho Ree 104,451 
CE WIULUTIATIC® et aenteettdec ee reeks Giclee ence 88,621 
DONEMURY Cre Bins Som tes eee ten stato ee ea betes 85,361 
ENCE CES Dida cori A wh bas 2 Le ah Re 68,399 
Denmark? 2a are ae aa et Cae e250 64,176 
FLOUR GR LAS Ae hie tien, Peat UAL 57,090 
PoUnGs 2s. Sel AS A ee 43,557 
gO SW (oon Bee ORAL IAG: Renee! i 08 ok an oo ROOST 44,230 
a SCI, ER A Dd 38,663 
SlOGBA cee eed ee SEI, SUN MALL, 35,722 
Him par ye foie les APR tl edt) 11,526 


Taking the aggregate of the different countries of origin, we 
find 6,679,943 foreigners out of a total population of 50,155,713, or 
one alien to every 7 inhabitants. 

Again, there is another method by which we can arrive at a 
true estimate of the immense importance of this constant stream 
of emigration to the United States. Assuming that the average 
age of immigrants is 20, and that 100 immigrants of that age 
represent 150 births, which is the natural annual increase of a 
population of 6,000, we may deduce from this that the number of 
persons arriving in the United States in 1882 corresponds to a 
population of 50 millions, which is the actual population of the 
country. It results therefore that there are in the United States 
50 million inhabitants producing an excess of births, and out of 
the United States, principally in European countries, another 
50 millions rearing children and bringing them to a producing age 
at the cost of the very greatest sacrifices, essentially to benefit the 
United States. In other words while the majority of countries 
owe their increase entirely to their own resources, it is conclusively 
proved that Hurope counts for half of the enormous increase in the 
population of the United States. 

Without the assistance of this immense <yolitits of immigration, 
those towns of the Union whose average population before 1776 
was only about 20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants, would not be in a 
position to show such an enormous increase as was evidenced by 
the last census. For example, New York has now a population of 
1,200,000; Boston, 353,000; Brooklyn, 560,000; Philadelphia, 
847,000; and Baltimore, 332,000. Chicago, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
and New Orleans, which in 1820 were simply hamlets, at tho 
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present time have a population varying between 150,000 and 
500,000 inhabitants. St. Louis, Missouri, which in 1848 was but 
a rendezvous for trappers, and San Francisco, at the same period 
only a village containing about 300 log huts, are now large and 
important commercial centres, with a population respectively of 
350,000 and 234,000. 

If, after deduction of all expenses, we take the sum of 20/. as 
representing the average money value of each immigrant, it follows 
that the national wealth of the United States was increased solely 
by immigration by nearly 16 millions sterling during the fiscal 
year 1882; and here it must be observed that in this calculation 
uo account has been taken either of the value of free labour, 
which is, as a rule, infinitely superior to slave labour, nor of the 
capital which is introduced by the immigrants themselves. On 
this point it is greatly to be regretted that no returns are made by 
the authorities at Castle Garden showing the amount of securities 
and of the foreign gold and silver exchanged at the office there for 
American money by immigrants on their arrival. Such informa- 
tion would be invaluable as a supplement to the usual emigration 
statistics. It may safely be taken, however, that the capital 
introduced into the country is considerable, as emigrants as a 
general rule before leaving their native country realise the whole 
of their property and effects. As an illustration of this we may 
cite the case of a farmer who landed in 1882 from England. He 
bronght with him in English gold and notes a sum of about 5,362/. 
sterling, which, on his arrival, he converted into American money, 
Careful investigations which have been made by American econo- 
mists with reference to the amount of money introduced ito the 
country by immigrants have resulted in establishing $80 or 16/. 13s. 
as the average sum brought by alien passengers, and this sum is 
assumed to be the correct one. At this rate those who landed on 
American shores in the fiscal year 1882 added upwards of 13 mil- 
lions sterling to the national wealth of the United States. 

The following table will be useful in showing the movement of 
immigration into the United States from the years 1856 to 1883 
inclusive :— 


Years. Immigrants. Years. Immigrants, 

BOO cross sce eee 2222 LHS bd bacb conk ek Savienrevuane 289,145 
“42 sseevereeesenceusabuenneens 100,000 EGO <r sine iencct meets: 285,287 
Sid PEN IIT La ty 200,000 ihn ie tie 356,303 

A Mere ei 300,000 ; 

BA, ty Oe 4: tee rian 427,833 71 Sans wb ne vie sislesisecisissiviesisinas 346,938 
BG cach. amenimees 198,857 6 -everemreererrenenenestor 437,750 
"DT <site saathhctecpance Bt 246,945 3 Yd Bivabianttomn bom ecebeed 422,545 
Bite er eee ee eo 119,501 fe ee PRY 260,814 
"DY Sic nice, 118,616 UT cs svastt paoae 191,231 
"OO See 150,237 YG ER eee 157,440 
"GEM pe ee Se 89,724 POY, Mokin Lee RS 130,503 
ODiscar: gee iets 89,007 17 Boscthey ihe OR 153,207 
[OS -sratte avec 174,524 Lhe MOP ine tea 5 ee ee 250,565 
‘64 HRs sank cu are 193,195 he SF NR AOE 593,703 
Pe ltertie Ase tok GA. §. 24.7545 3 do Tabedg A Se) See ue dee roe 720,045 
st tae Poca re ertetvet ete 314,840 el E RS hhc Fo 788,992 
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It will be observed that from 1847 to 1857, immigration into 
the United States was largely resorted to, influenced no doubt in a 
very great measure by the annexation of Texas, New Mexico, and 
California, and also by the discovery of gold in the latter country. 
There can also be no question that the Irish famine helped to swell 
the number of immigrants, as did also the revolutions which deso- 
lated France, Hungary, and Germany. It has been estimated that 
as many aS 1,300,000 of the Irish people were forced by the famine 
to leave their native country and seek elsewhere the means of sub- 
sistence. 

The financial crisis which supervened in 1857 caused a con- 
siderable diminution in the number of immigrants during the two 
following years, the figures falling to about half of those of the 
year 1857, and the War of Secession caused the numbers in 1861 
to drop to 89,000—the lowest point reached. At the close of the 
war immigration again showed an upward tendency, and there was 
a progressive increase until the year 1873. This increase may be 
traced to the large loans which the United States Government 
found it necessary to contract in Hurope to defray the expenses 
of the war, and to pay the increased wages which were granted 
to the workmen during this period. In 1873 a new financial 
panic set in, and its influence was perceptibly felt until 1877, the 
year in which its effects were most disastrous and the crisis 
attained its maximum. Dating from this period, the American 
Union having resumed its specie payments, and the country 
generally having recovered from the shocks both of war and 
financial panics, immigration again showed an immense increase, 
and the numbers attained a higher figure than had _ ever 
previously been known. It may however be remarked that the 
fizures in 1883 compared with those of 1882 and 1881 show a 
decided falling off, but this may be accounted for by the bad 
harvests of 1881, which had the effect of paralysing railway 
enterprise, and of effecting a considerable diminution in the 
consumption of articles of manufacture; during the same period 
agricultural conditions were, per contra, most favourable through- 
out the whole of Hurope. 

It will be seen then, that, speaking generally, a European crisis, 
revolutions, famines, financial panics, and the like, increase the 
volume of emigration to the United States, while an American 
crisis diminishes it. Of these two causes it is however undoubtedly 
the latter which exercises a preponderating influence over emigra- 
tion. It may be stated as a broad fact that when there is a period 
of depression the demand for workmen falls off, emigration agents 
relax their efforts to obtain recruits, and aliens already established 
in foreign countries are less likely to persuade their relations and 
friends in Europe to come over and join them. When there is a 
period of prosperity it is quite the reverse. The influence to which 
we have already referred may be compared to that of the tempera- 
ture on the thermometer, and it even makes itself felt on the half 
yearly periods of two different years. Thus, times being unfavour- 
able in the latter half of 1881, emigration fell off considerably in 
the latter part of 1882, and yet, notwithstanding this, the year 
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1882 proved a more favourable one, both as regards trade, commerce, 
and emigration. 

If we examine in detail the progress of the current of emigration 
to the United States according to nationality, we arrive at precisely 
the same results as those we have shown above, and if occasionally 
there are to be found certain exceptions, in themselves insignificant, 
it will be seen that they are easily explained. The following table 
will show what has been for the period comprised between the fiscal 
years 1867 and 1885 the movement of emigration to the United 
States, particularly distinguishing those countries which have 
contributed to 1t to any appreciable extent :— 

















Countries. 1867. | 1868. | 1869. | 1870. | 1871.| 1872. | 1873. | 1874.| 1875. 
Germany ....|124,076 |122,677 |124,965 {118,225 |82,554 |141,109 |149,671 [87,291 | 47,769 
England. ....| 61,730] 51,759 | 35,673 | 60,957 |56,530| 69,764] 74,801 |50,905 | 40,130 
Treland ........ 64,559 | 63,633 | 40.786 | 56,996 |57,439 | 68,732 | 77,344 |53,707 | 37,957 
Scotland = ae 7,751] 12,521 |11,984 | 18,916] 13,841 |10,429] 7,310 
Canada ........ 18,128] 5,373] 20,918 | 37,908 |26,766 | 24,825 | 31,711 |25,106 | 18,656 
Sweden ........ 5.919 | 11,253 | 24,224] 18,443 |10,699 | 18,464] 14,303] 5,712] 5,573 
Ttaly tensa 1,585] 1,554] 1,488] 2,891] 2,805] 4,144] 8,715] 7,596} 3,570 
Norwa 2,510| 4,296] 16,068] 13,216] 9,418| 11,421] 16,247 |10,384| 6,093 
Switzerland.| 4,656| 38,405| 3,650| 3,075] 2,269| 3,650] 3,107| 3,093| 1,814 
Hungary ... ee 16 4 iL 3 yy Ane Mae OEY ty a MES) 8 776 
Austria ........ 2 87 587| 1,495| 4,424] 4,884] 4,182] 5,765] 7,888} 6,882 
Denmark . 2,031] 1,596] 3,649] 4,083] 2,015] 3,690] 4,931| 3,082] 2,656 
Nova Scotia..) — a — — 14,582] -8,299|] 3,919| 4,907] 2,874 
Russia. ........ 294 203 343 907} 673) 2,641] 1,560] 8,960) 7,982 
Chinas oss, 3,519| 6,707} 12,874] 15,740} 7,135) 7,788] 20,292 |18,776 | 16,437 
Netherlands | 2,598 718| 1,134] 1,066) 993] 1,909} 3,811] 2,444] 1,237 
France ........ 5,886| 56,119] 3,879] 4,007) 3,1371 9,817] 14,798] 9,643] 8,331 
Polsnd ee. 324 173 184 2231 5351 1,647| 3,338] 1,795 984 

| 

Countries. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. 
Germany ....| 31,937 | 29,298 | 29,313 | 34,602 | 84,638 | 210,485 | 250,630 | 194,786 
England ....| 24,373 | 19,161 | 18,405 | 24,183 | 59,454 | 65,177 | 82,394 | 63,140 
Trelaner eee, 19,575, | £4069 | 15,932 | 20,013 =F 91,603 72,842 | 76,432 | 81,486 
Scotland ....) 4,582 | 4,185 | 3,502 5,225 | 12,640 15,168 | 18,937 | 11,859 
Canada ....... 17,314 ) 16,063 | 19,129 23, 256 | 79,611 | 102,922 | 79,259 | 53,440 | 
Sweden ........ 5,603 | 4,991 | &,390 | 11 001 39,186 | 49,760 | 64,607 | 38,277 
Ltalyy any ieesiouss 2,910 | 3,143 | 4,131 5,759 12,237 | 15,3887 | 32,077 | 31,784 
Norway 6,173 | 4,588 | 4,759 | 7,345 | 19,895 | 22,705} 29,101 | 23,398 
Switzerland.| 1,549 | 1,686 | 1,808 | 3,161 6,156 | 11,293 | 10,844 12,751 
Hungary . 630 373 646 632 4,363 6,826 8,929 | 11,24¢ 
Austria ........ 5,646 | 5,023 | 4,504 5,331 | 12,904 21,109 | 13,619 10,924 
Denmark ....}. 1,547 | 1,695 | 2,105 | 3,474 6,576 9,117 | 11,618 | 10,319 
Nova Scotia..| 2,582 | 3,467 | 4,081 4,072 | 13,183 14,437 | 13,317 9,364 
Russia ........ 4,764 | 6,579 | 3,037 | 4,434 | 4,854 4,865 | 16,321 9,186 
China. ict 22,781 | 10,594 | 8,992 | 9,604 5,802 | 11,899 |_.29,579 8,031 
Netherlands 855 591 608 753 35340 8,597 9,517 5,249 
France ........ 8,002 | 5,856 | 4,159 | 4,655 45313 5,227 6,003 | - 4,821 
Poland. ........ 925 533 547 489 OE BL, 5,614 4,672 2,011 



































It will be seen from the above that as regards the whole of the 
countries specified, emigration was on a continually ascending 
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scale until the year 1873, when its progress was checked by the 
financial crisis which supervened in that year. After 1873 there 
was a gradual diminution, lasting until 1877, when it again took 
an upward tendency, and its rapid progress became particularly 
marked; but in 1883 it will be observed that there is a consider- 
able falling off, not confined to one country alone, but universal. 
An exception must, however, be made in the case of Austria and 
Russia; in the former a falling off being noticeable, dating from 


the year 1874, and in the latter from 1875. The inference may 


therefore be drawn that the influence exercised by cycles of depres- 
sion and prosperity in the United States is longer in making itself 
felt in these two countries than in others. Another curious fact 
which is worthy of note is the rapid increase which appears to 
have taken place in emigration from Sweden and Norway in the 
year 1869, the figures for that year greatly exceeding those for 
1868, only to fall again immediately, and then to exhibit the same 
progressive increase that is observable in the other countries. 
The figures representing Chinese emigration particularly call for 
some special comment, as they exhibit so many fluctuations, the 
causes of which are to be found mainly in the obstacles that the 
American Government have for many years thrown in the way of 
Chinese immigration before taking the final step of practically 
interdicting it. ; 

One of the most striking facts which is brought out by the 
table given above is the enormous development of emigration from 
all countries dating from the year 1878, the year which marked 
the termination of the financial crisis in the American Union. 
This is clearly evidenced by the following tabular statement, which 
shows the proportional increase per cent. of emigration, comparing 
the years 1878 and 1882, distinguishing the principal countries of 
origin :— 





Emigrants to United States. : 
Proportional 








Countries. 
Increase per Cent. 
1878. 1882. 
BSW CUCT oy ctscsacsseasne fears ere 55390 64,607 1,098 
BP OPINOIVY to. ccorersevis Sao verse 29,313 250,630 455 
8 aha EAR Sen a 4,131 32,077 676 
BOR WIRY osees-ds sacapirsse css 4,759 29,101 599 
PERI ATIC os, cass dbagsendeoned 2,105 11,618 451 
BEA OMI oo ocachccnedearcaedetnns (3,502 18,937 442 
PEMISGL:< «cover. ssenne, | ee. 35037 16,321 437 
Lo SG age aa 2. ea 15,932 76,432 379 
United Kingdom ........ 37,839 177,763 369 
ARO LATIG, S, ivennct abe cnsssay sare 18,405 82,394 347 
ME TGs sressagacy sled. taste eerie 8,992 39,579 3.40 
CTE GE a aoe sagas 19,129 79,259 258 
ER occ ase na rcaakear ont 4,504 13,619 202 
EERE on 0: cansenpiveip es stones 4,159 6,003 44 





The very considerable increase which has taken place during 
the last four years in European emigration to the United States 
may be ascribed to the development of the railways which connect 
the more important European centres with the principal maritime 
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ports, and also to the improvemerts which are continually being 
made in steam navigation. A considerable reduction has just been 
made by the Canadian and American shipping companies in their 
passenger rates, a steerage passenger being now conveyed a distance 
of from 3,600 to 4,500 miles at a cost of about 4/., and some com- 
panies charge even less than this. Another important factor in 
determining the volume of emigration, which must also be taken 
into consideration, 1s the rapid progress which has been made in 
the development and extension of the railway system in the 
United States, as will be seen when we compare the total length 
of line, which in 1835 did not exceed 1,098 miles, with the total 
length at the present time, namely, 113,000 miles. In October, 
1883, the last rail of the North Pacific Trunk line, which connects 
at a short distance from Yellowstoue the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts, was laid down, and immigrants immediately on their 
landing at New York can now be conveyed by rail to the extreme 
limit of the Far West. As a matter of fact European emigration 
at the present day partakes almost of the character of great 
military expeditions; and the resources of the railway companies 
are sometimes taxed to their utmost to provide sufficient accommo- 
dation for the vast armies of emigrants which have to be carried 
over the various systems. 

It would be interesting to compare the preceding table, which 
shows the increase that has taken place in emigration since 1878, 
with a statement distinguishing for each country the proportion of 


emigrants to their respective populations :— 

Number of Immigrants 
Landed in the United States in 1882 
to every 100,000 Inhabitants of 
the respective Countries. 


Countries of Origin. 


CENTS Oa Rane Nea ty Sho E Sat 4, 1,832 
POLST oF senccns-ppcchscsessagoastetyaceom ceases weet eats 1,502 
BSW COLOR shaper re onesndesalananectn sien dean spasstoeomeueneere 1,415 
IN CPW erry teaiccncesccocs tteeebrenteateeet ttememrneeeeraree 1,096 
Denmark git etites acini agen aceon ss 589 
Germany neshiccvennecsisitues eee | 5K4 
United Manedom, o24:.5.c-2 epee 507 
SCOGLEROL 2 etara sr itsocs-cfeascieteiceaidees unttaesene 500 
DS WMibZOr lag Beer, 1c. A sactacee te eget een 380 
England a7ws amines eutosian om varssegegeans ince 315 
N étherlands heck .cduv ce oe 237 
DALY errata cated tascd, «+ bopaeoarnc seekers 112 
PGT SEG Bir rese eon sch bv cancion eeeascunt toe 65 
PF UsirtAtasc ta Setsivers ease ike peteeccaen ee censor 64. 
FB PONY eisu ces secvat eae sckecetth cn stunas, ato ah cows eves 57 
ES Gl gy Pais aee oe ee sictieen ih ao ae 55 
EUS SES Cees rae Wass acs engine cs anes med eo ae 27 
IRON CO Ss satceates fs5s.n- Wades atecssaeatatesa eeemneee 15 


It will be seen from the above that the country showing the 
most rapid increase in emigration, and at the same time, con- 
sidering her population, the one which furnishes the largest 
proportion of emigrants, is Sweden, the increase being as much 
as 1,098 per cent. in the period comprised between the years 1878 
and 1882, and the proportion to population in 1882 1,415 to every 
100,000 inhabitants. On this subject Dr. Brock observes that the 
harvests in Sweden are subject to considerable variations, arising 
mainly from the frequent changes ir the weather; the means of 
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existence are frequently hard to obtain, the fisheries are sometimes 
comparatively unproductive, and there are times when a falling off 
occurs in the demand for her timber, in the exportation of which 
so large a trade is carried on, and on this industry it must be 
remembered that a vast number of persons in Sweden are mainly 
dependent. Again, the Swedes already established in America are 
frequently in want of hands to assist in cultivating the vast extent 
of land which they have been able to obtain at a very cheap rate, 
and, preferring their own countrymen, they persuade their rela- 
tions and friends whom they left in Hurope to come out and join 
them, sending them at the same time the funds necessary to defray 
the expenses of the voyage. 

Germany follows next after Sweden as regards the increase in 
emigration, the figures showing a proportion of 755 per cent. 
During the fiscal year 1882 as many as 250,000 Germans left their. 
native country to seek fresh homes in the United States, and 
this enormous increase of emigration is viewed with the greatest 
apprehension by German economists and statists, many discussions 
on the subject having recently taken place in the Reichstag. 

To account for this emigration en masse many theories have 
been suggested, among others the increase of pauperism in 
Germany ; but this cannot be accepted as the true explanation, for 
as a matter of fact there has been of late years a considerable 
augmentation of wealth throughout the whole of the empire. On 
this point we are confirmed by the observations of Dr. Soetbeer the 
eminent German economist, who has devoted much time and 
attention to the subject of the national wealth of Germany. He 
tells us, basing his calculation on the official returns made to the 
Imperial Government, that not. only have the conditions of life of 
the poorer classes materially improved, but the number of persons 
now enjoying large incomes has increased in a very marked degree. 
In support of his statement he quotes the following figures. In 
1872 the annual revenue, which amounted to but 293 marks per 
head of population, had risen in 1881 to 308 marks, an average 
increase of 5 per cent. This augmentation of revenue is greater in 
proportion than the rise which has taken place in the price of com- 
modities, and it is evident therefore that we must seek other reasons 
to account for this excessive emigration. The following are some 
of the reasons which have been suggested to account for it; the 
effect of the Kulturkampf, the law against socialists, the crisis in 
the tobacco industry, the excessive taxation of articles of necessity, 
and the burdens of military service. And as regards the latter we 
may observe that the American returns show that from 30 to 40 per 
cent. of the German emigrants who land at New York arrive without 
passports, thus affording almost conclusive evidence that they leave 
their own country to escape the conscription. 

Being powerless to stem this current of emigration, the only 
thing that remained to be done was to introduce some beneficial 
measure having for its object the assistance and protection of 
pauper emigrants. It would seem to be not only difficult but well 
nigh impossible to devise a means of arresting this current of 
emigration, as Germany has no colonial possessions of her own, 
and it seems impossible for her to obtain any, all available places 
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appearing to be already taken up by other nations. Moreover it 
would be mistaken policy on the part of the Germans, and opposed 
to their own interests, to place any obstacles in the way of a move- 
ment which is essentially the cause of considerable profit to German 
trade generally, all industries more or less benefiting by emigra- 
tion, as those who leave and who are established in other countries 
continue to deal in preference with their own countrymen. 

Italy ranks third, and the increase of her emigration to the 
United States is established at the rate of 676 per cent. It appears 
from the returns that during the first four months of 1883, 15,000 
Italians landed at New York, and the Italian Government, regard- 
ing with apprehension this excessive migration, and desirous of 
obtaining some information as to the reasons which led to it, caused 
a circular to be addressed by the Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce on the 10th October, 1882, to the prefects of the various 
provinces, requesting to be supplied with information as to the 
determining causes of this emigration, the classes from which the 
emigrants themselves were chiefly drawn, and its effect generally 
from an economic point of view. As might have been foreseen, the 
replies to this circular were to the effect that want, or perhaps in 
some few cases a desire to improve their condition of life, were the 
determining causes in forcing Italians to leave their country and 
settle in foreign lands, and that the majority of the emigrants 
belonged to the agricultural classes, who before leaving disposed of 
their land and stock ; the replies also went on to state that one of the 
effects of this emigration was in some parts of Italy a rise in wages. 
The representatives of the Italian Government abroad, who were 
in their turn called upon by the Government to furnish a report 
upon the subject, stated that Italian workmen were in great 
request by the contractors for the various railways in course of 
construction in the United States. They also pointed out that an 
important Italian colony had been established in Arkansas by 
Father Orféi, and that after the war between Chili and Peru a 
large number of Itahans left South for North America, where the 
climate certainly is not so favourable, and the language not nearly 
so akin to their own, but where the safety of life and property is 
more assured and work more remunerative. To all these causes 
enumerated by the agents of the Italian Government, we may add 
another and a far from unimportant one, namely the constitution of 
the land laws, especially in the south of Italy, and the observation 
made by Pliny eighteen centuries ago may be taken to be as equally 
applicable at the present day: “* Latiufundia perdidere Italiam.” 

The causes of the increased emigration from Norway and 
Denmark are much the same as those to which we have already 
alluded in the case of Sweden. As regards Russia, it will be 
observed that the rate of increase is established at a rather high 
figure, the proportion being about 437 per cent., and this notwith- 
standing the fact that emigration in Russia cannot be said to be 
largely resorted to, the official returns in fact only showing an 
average migration of 21 out of every 100,000 inhabitants. There 
can be no question that the increase is in a great measure due to 
the anti-Semitic movement which manifests itself in violent and 
unmerited persecution, which it would seem that the Russian 
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Government is powerless to prevent. It appears that during the 
fiscal year 1882, 10,000 Russian Jews who had been driven out of 
their own country landed at New York, seeking a new home like 
the French Protestants of old did after the revocation of the Hdict 
of Nantes. ’ 

Taking next the United Kingdom, we find that the increase is 
at the rate of 369 per cent., and the proportion of emigrants to 
every 100,000 inhabitants about 507. Of all the European countries 
Ireland is the one furnishing the largest contingent of emigrants, 
about 1,502 out of every 100,000 inhabitants, or 1°5 per cent., leaving 
their native country to seek the means of subsistence elsewhere. 
The explanation of this is not far to seek; it is to be found in the 
social and economic crisis which hus existed so long in this unhappy 
country. The present constitution of the land laws in the United 
Kingdom is also in itself a powerful cause of the ever increasing 
stream of emigration from its shores. It is true that English 
statesmen and economists are disposed to console themselves for 
this loss in the reflection that those who leave are but small con- 
sumers in their own land, and that once settled in America and 
established there, they would in time become large consumers of 
English produce and manufacture, and be ina position to aid in the 
development and extension of British trade and industry generally. 
Others, and they are in the majority, are in favour of effecting a 
deviation in the current of emigration, and of directing it towards 
Canada, and especially the districts on the west and north of Lake 
Superior. They are anxious for the appointment of a commission 
which should be entrusted with the duty of directing the stream of 
emigration towards the English colonies, and of helping to find 
places for the emigrants themselves. They ask for a grant from 
parliament to the extent of a million sterling for the purpose of 
forwarding 10,000 farm labourers with their families to Canada 
next spring, the amount to be repayable by charges on the produce 
of the land to be allotted to them. 

At a meeting held on the 10th August last year, and presided 
over by the Lord Mayor of London, other and far different views 
were expressed. It was objected that in encouraging emigration 
great injury was inflicted on the farmers, who are already greatly 
in want of men, the Irish farm labourer having long since ceased 
to accept work either in the Midlands or in the South of England. 
The interference of the State in fostering emigration could have 
no good results. Why should those who are unwilling to work be 
assisted at the expense of the labouring classes of the community P 
Would it not be infinitely better to endeavour to promote thrift and 
temperance, and to encourage the idle to work, than to give these 
people the means of emigrating? The result of the meet ng, how- 
ever, was that the majority pronounced in favour of a State direction 
of emigration, and with this object in view a national association 
was established last October, representing 150,000 British workmen, 
and it may reasonably be expected that this question will soon receive 
a practical solution. 

Coming next to the question of Chinese emigration, we find that 
it increased at the rate of 340 per cent., and the largest increase, 
about 322 per cent., took place in the twelve months ending 30th 
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June, 1882. To account for this rapid increase it will be necessary 
to review the past history of Chinese emigration to the United 
States. The Chinese appear to havea preference for San Francisco, 
where the majority of them settle, and they constitute at the present 
day about a tenth of the entire population of that city, 20,519 out of 
a total of 234,956 inhabitants. The number of men far exceeding the 
women in San Francisco, these immigrants offered their services 
as domestics and to supply the places of nurses and washerwomen. 
In course of time they worked on the railways as engineers, and 
in the workshops as operatives. Offering.as they invariably did 
their services at the very cheayest rate, they caused a decided fall 
in wages, and thereby excited a considerable amount of bad feeling 
on the part of the Irish and German workmen, who became 
violently opposed to them on that account, and lost no opportunity 
of vilifying and persecuting them, frequently resorting to actual 
bodily violence. Feeling at last ran so high on this question that 
the expulsion of the ‘ polygamist” and “opium smoker” -was 
loudly demanded. The United States Government, before con-— 
senting to adopt this extreme measure, entered into negotiations 
with the Chinese Government, with the result that a new diplo- 
matic convention was entered into to replace the old Burlingham 
Treaty which, for fifteen years, had regulated the conditions of 
Chinese emigration. This measure failed, however, to satisfy the 
San Francisco workmen, who, not content with the fresh restric- 
tions imposed by this new convention, again demanded the 
absolute expulsion of the Chinese. 

The representatives in Congress of the working classes main- 
tained that a nation should herself be the absolute mistress of her 
territory, and therefore should have a perfect right to extend or 
refuse hospitality to aliens, and particularly in the case of 
immigrants who, in many cases being in a state of destitution, 
become a burden upon the country and are frequently a source of 
danger to law-abiding classes of the community. Besides, Chinese 
emigration, they contended, had never up to that time, and in all 
probability never would become productive of any good results as 
far as colonisation 1s concerned, for the sufficient reason that the 
Asiatic element holds itself distinctly aloof from other races, and 
therefore can have no part in effecting an increase in the popu- 
lation. Has not Peru, they said, been obliged to prohibit Chinese 
immigration since the year 1874 for precisely these reasons? In 
vain the opponents of the Expropriation Bill urged that such a 
decree would be opposed to all the fundamental principles of public 
right and justice in the United States, and altogether in contra- 
vention of the terms of the treaty recently concluded with the 
Chinese Government; that such a Bill would be fatal from an 
economic point of view, as there still remained 4,446,000 acres of 
land in California waiting to be cultivated; because the Chinese 
should be the best judges of the value of their own labour; and 
because 1f this measure became law, the United States would run 
the risk of closing against themselves the Chinese markets, which 
had supplied them during the fiscal year 1882 with tea and silk to 
the value of 4 millions sterling, and to which they had sent over a 
million pounds worth of cotton goods, petroleum, &c. And more- 
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_ over it was unreasonable to have any fears of a Chinese invasion, 


since it appeared from the last census returns that the total number 
of Celestials existing in the United States only amounted to 104,451, 
or 1 Celestial to every 479 inhabitants. Notwithstanding, however, 
the strenuous opposition offered to it, the Miller Bill was carried by 
a large majority in both Houses, and approved on the 8th May, 1882, 
by President Arthur, who had originally placed his veto upon it. 

This Bill, which really only applies to Chinese labourers, has 
for its effect the suspension of Chinese immigration, and was to 
remain in force for a period not exceeding ten years. Chinese 
immigrants can no longer be admitted as formerly, without pass- 
ports, any infringement of this regulation being severely punished, 
and they can no longer become naturalised American citizens. It 
is an anomaly that this law only applies to emiyration by sea, 
and is silent on the subject of the arrival of Chinese vid Mexico, - 
Canada, and British Columbia. The Miller Bill had the effect of 
causing an immense influx of Chinese during the fiscal year 1882, 
the number of arrivals amounting to 39,579. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that in view of the measure speedily 
becoming law, they were anxious to arrive before the door was 
finally closed against them. When the law actually came into 
operation, a perceptible diminution in the number of immigrants | 
soon became apparent, as in the year ended 30th June, 1883, only 
8,031 Chinese landed; and yet this is by no means an insignificant 
number, and would tend to show that a large proportion came 
either vid Mexico or provided with merchants’ passports. On this 
point an American journal observed that since the passing of the 
Miller Bill all the Chinese immigrants who arrived in the United 
States were mandarins. It appears, however, that a revulsion of 
feeling has already taken place in the United States on the subject 
of Chinese immigration, and less stringent measures are now taken 
to prevent it; so it is far from improbable that long before the 
stipulated period of ten years has elapsed every port in the Union 
will be thrown open to Chinese immigrants. 

In proportion to: her population Canada is the country which 
has furnished the largest number of emigrants to the United 
States, but this is mainly owing to the numbers who arrive at 
their destination vid Canada. This country is indebted to its 
own immigration alone for an average annual increase in her 
population to the extent of from 25 to 30,000 persons. It must 
however be added that no inconsiderable number of emigraits 
dissatisfied with their prospects in Canada leave that country for 
the United States, where they are attracted by the greater facilities 
which are offered for successfully establishing themselves, and 
where labour is not only in greater demand, but is paid for at a 
higher rate. 

Coming next to the question of French emigration to the 
United States, we find that it has increased at the rate of only 
44 per cent., but in considering the question of the causes generally, 
which have acted upon emigration this fact must not be over- 


- looked, that since the year 1878 there has been a decided tend eney 


to a deviation in the current of French emigration. On this point 
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we cannot do better than refer to the Report on Emigration for the 
years 1878-81, recently published by the Minister of the Interior ; 
from this we find that the stream of French emigration instead 
of flowing as formerly towards the Argentine Republic, is now 
directed towards the United States. We have already called 
attention to the fact that this same peculiarity is observable in 
the case of Itahan emigration, a deviation in the current from 
South to North America being particularly noticeable. It is a 
act greatly to be deplored that the Fyench, as a race, are not more 
disposed to colonisation, and that this constant stream of emigra- 
tion should. flow always towards the United States instead of 
South America, a country which has been in existence so long, 
and which has done so much to extend and develop the trade 
of the Southern provinces of France, and more particularly the 
Department of the Basses Pyrénées. 

It is a curious fact, and one worthy of comment, that the 
French are less disposed to emigrate than almost any other race, 
but this may be accounted for in a variety of ways. One reason 
is unquestionably to be found in the fact that the population in 
France increases by such very small annual movements, and is 


actually at the present day almost stationary, a fact which is ~ 


causing considerable alarm, and is regarded with the greatest 
apprehension by many eminent French economists and statists. 
Other reasons to account for this peculiarity are very ably set 
forth by M. Simonin in his interesting work entitled, A travers 
les Ktats Unis, de U Atlantique au Pacifique. He says in this work, 
“The Frenchman who does not. understand English, and who 
does not care to devote the time and study necessary to acquire 
a knowledge of the language, soon feels that he is perfectly isolated 
in the midst of manners and customs that are entirely strange 
to him. He misses his café, his theatres, his promenades, in a 
word he is entirely out of his element and thoroughly uncomfort- 
able in this country where gossip and chit chat are unknown, and 
where people only appear to speak when there is absolute 
necessity for them to do so. He is ill at ease and full of complaint 
both of men and things, and his anger is particularly excited, and 
certainly not without cause, at the extreme dulness of the Pro- 
testant Sabbath, which is even rigorously observed in towns 
like Boston, San Louis, Chicago, and Philadelphia, on other days 
of the week so full of gaiety and animation. In New Orleans, 
originally a French city, and in San Francisco, though the Sunday 


is painfully dull, the inhabitants are not quite so disposed to . 


observe it as a day of mourning, and this may probably account 
for the fact that the generality of French people emigrating to 
the United States make their homes here in preference to the 
other cities of the Union. In any case no Frenchman has the 
least intention of always remaining in America, each one cherish- 
ing the hope one day of returning to his beau pays de France. 
Holding the views that they do, it is evident that the French can 
never become bond fide colonists, and it is for this reason that not 
a single prosperous French settlement has ever yet been established 
in the United States.” | 
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We may here call attention to the fact that the observations 
we have made on the movement of emigration to the United States, 
and the deductions we have drawn, have been based solely on the 
official returns published by the United States Statistical Bureau. 
It may perhaps be as well, before forming any definite conclusions 
on the subiect, to test the accuracy of these returns, and with 
this object in view we cannot do better than compare the figures 
as published by the United States Bureau with the statistical 
returns prepared in the different countries from which the 
immigrants arrive. The following tabalar statement, distinguish- 
ing those countries in which returns of emigration are published, 


will show how far these two sets of figures agree :— 













































































Germany. United Kingdom. Sweden. Norway. 
Years, | 
ets German | United | English | United | swedish United | Norwegian | United 
31st Dec. States States | States ¢ States 
Returns.*| Returns. | Returns.| Returns. | Returns. | Returns. | Returns. | Returns. 
1870....| 76,455 | 91,779 [153,466 | 151,089 | 15,430 | 12,009 | 14,788 12,356 
°71 ...| 73,816 |107,201 [150,788 | 143,937 | 12,985 | 11,659 | 12,055 | 11,307 
°72..../120,056 [155,595 161,782 | 157,905 | 11,838 | 14,645 | 13.081 10,348 
?73....| 96,641 [133,141 [166,730 | 159,355 | 9,486 | 11,351 9,998 | 18,107 
°74,,..| 42,492 | 56,927 $113,774 | 100,422 | 3,380 4,336 4,565 6,581 
75,...| 27,834| 36,565) 81,193) 66,179 | 3,591 | 6,031 | 3,972 | 4,458 
*76....! 22,767 | 31,323 | 54,054] 42,243 | 8,702 82044 1) 4.313 6,031 
°7'7....| 18,240} 27,419] 45,481] 35,566 | 2,921 A774 1, aloe 4,333 
?78....| 20,373 | 31,9584 54,694} 40,706 | 4,242 6,176 4,833 5,216 
?79,...| 80,808 | 43,531] 91,806] 78,424 | 12,761 | 16,659 7,607 9,488 
*80....,103,115 |134,040 [166,570 | 164,438 | 36,275 | 46,723 | 19,615 23,054 
’81..../206,189 [249,572 [176,104 | 165,230 | 40,620 | 55,892 | 25,956 26,967 
82, ... {189,373 |232,269 [181,903 | 161,428/| notyer. |b60,41 { ea iees | 1 
“Sp : estat : v4 U pabliched 403 Palio ied pti We 
Denmark. Italy. Switzerland. France. 
RiGarg sider. Sate 
poing Danish | United | Italian | United Swiss United French | United 
31st Dec. States States States States 
Returns. | Returns. | Returns.) Returns. | Returns. | Returns. | Returus.| Returns. 
1870...., 3,264 | 3,041 = 2,940 2,377 254.74 439 —- 
Bile 3,249.1 2,346 — 2,948 2,729 2,824 | 1,192 — 
Foeud ww O4L | 3,968 — P32 2 3,288 4,031 | 1,499 | 13,782 
735.1. 9,926 |. 5,005 —- wBTI 3,462 3,223 | LOSF  terojeas 
°74,.,..| 2,261 | 3,188 — esr 1,631 2,436 | 1,100 8,742 
27531..:\1;678 1 35951 — 35349 866 1,641 679 8,608 
“76..... 1,836 | 1,624 |] 1,441 | 2,981 1,011 Tie 92 4.26 6,724 
a | 1,374 | 1,617 | 976 | 3,666 | 1,027 | 1,612 | 550 | 5,127 
°78....| 2,800 | 2,688 | 1,993 Lpekop: 1,602 2,051 906 4,668 
Piea O10 7 3,632 45,208 9,043 2,964 3,834 | 1,435 4,122 
*80....) 5,475 | 8,778 | 5,756 | 12,782 5,792 8,498 | 2,223 4.939 
Bl) 7,823 | 8,951) $11,868) 20,107 9,996 | 11,628 | 2,535 5,654 
’82...., 11,385 | 12,769 | 18,669 | 29,437 | 10,047 | 11,839 — 5,560 














* The figures for 1870 are inclusive of emigrants who sailed from Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Stettin for the United States without distinction of nationality, 
and the figures for 1871 to 1882 refer to German emigrants leaving Hamburg, 
Bremen, Stettin, and Antwerp. 
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It would appear from the above that France is the only country 
in which any marked difference between the returns of the 
Minister of the Interior and the immigration statistics of the 
United States is observable, and there is reason to fear that in 
spite of all the precautions that are taken to obtain accurate and 
reliable returns of emigration in that country, the data supplied 
by emigration officers to the Minister of the Interior are both 
untrustworthy and incomplete. 

It will be seen that there exists generally a considerable 
divergence between the returns of emigration as recorded in the 
countries of origin and the official immigration statistics of the 
United States; but when we consider the many difficulties that lie 
in the way of the accurate collection and compilation of the official 
immigration statistics in the United States, the enormous influx of 
alien passengers in all the ports of the Union, and the absence of 
passports, we cannot be surprised to find occasional errors appear- 
ing in these returns. As regards the absence of passports, it appears 
from inquiries which have been made on this subject that the 
majority of emigraits come unprovided with them, for the sufficient 
reason that many are flying from justice in their own country, or 
in some cases to escape the burdens of military service. Again, 
there are some who dispense with the formality of a passport to 
avoid expense; others omit to apply for them, and the omission is 
frequently caused by the fear that the Government would refuse 
them, and prevent the intending emigrants from leaving the country. 
We may add that emigrants are frequently encouraged by passenger 
agents to go without passports in order that they may more easily 
escape the vigilance of the local authorities. 

It is evident that in the compilation of the nationality table in 
the United States immigration statistics mistakes cannot fail to 
occur, as owing to the frequent absence of any documentary 
evidence on the point, the authorities at Castle Garden and at 
the other ports of the Union have nothing to guide them beyond 
the language spoken by the immigrants, and it is left to their 
judgment to decide as to their nationality. This, at the best, is a 
most imperfect index of nationality, for there is a vast number of 
immigrants coming from Switzerland, the Netherlands, Austro- 
Hungary, Russia, and other countries, in which more than one 
language is spoken, and these persons, knowing the system of 
registration in vogue, give as their country of origin the one from 
which they imagine that immigrants are the most welcome; 
generally they fix upon Germany, as representatives from this 
country are as a rule in the United States, and particularly in New 
York, well to do and respected. 

We will now take each of the countries distinguished in the 
table given above and see to what extent the two sets of figures 
disagree. In the case of Germany, we find that the figures supplied 
by the German Statistical Bureau are much lower than those 
published in the United States returns, 189,000 as compared with | 
232,000 in 1882; but this is in great measure to be accounted for 
by the reasons we have enumerated above, and at the same time it 
tends to prove how incomplete are the data in the possession of the 
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German authorities on the subject of the current of German 
emigration from Havre, Rotterdam, and Marseilles, chiefly flowing 
from the south-west districts of Germany. 

The figures published in the English emigration returns are on 
the contrary higher than those shown in the American return, 
182,000 against 161,000 in 1882, and the explanation of this dis- 
crepancy lies in the fact that a considerable number of English 
emigrants declare their destination as the United States, and imme- 
diately on their arrival at New York they proceed by the Grand 
Trunk line to Montreal, Quebec, and Toronto. These persons are 
not included among immigrants in the United States official 
returns, only those who declare their intention of settling in the 
country being distinguished in the tables showing the nationality 
of the arrivals in the various ports of the Union. 

_ The discrepancies between the Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and 
Swiss returns and the United States figures are very trifling, but 
there is a very wide difference existing between the Italian and 
American returns, the latter being considerably higher than the 
former. The explanation of this is very simple, and is to be found 
in the unsatisfactory system of registration employed in Italy. It 
appears that the only method of arriving at the number of 
emigrants leaving the latter country is from a return of the pass- 
ports issued, and in default of passports, from ‘‘ public notoriety ; ” 
this public notoriety consists of an inquiry made by the syndics 
and local authorities with a view to obtain information as to the 
number of persons leaving the country without first applying for 
passports. There can be no diversity of opinion as to. this 
unsatisfactory and incomplete method of obtaining returns. 
Another reason which may be offered to account for the difference 
between the Italian and American figures is the following: many 
Italians leave for France, Switzerland, and Austria, with the inten- 
tion of returning after a short stay to their own country ; but not 
finding sufficient inducement to remain in these countries, they are 
tempted to seek their fortunes in more distant lands, and sail from 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, Havre, and Trieste. 

As regards France there is a very considerable divergence 
between the returns of departure for and arrivals at the United 
States, to be accounted for in great measure by the numbers of 
French emigrants who, with the object of evading the vigilance of 
the authorities leave in unregistered vessels. It is a curious fact 
that as a general rule a Frenchman is so averse to declaring himself 
an emigrant, that he frequently prefers to travel in a third rate 
vessel, and suffer the miseries of a steerage passage, rather than 
make his declaration in due form to the Comvissatres des Ports. 

The annual report of the Emigration Commissioners of the 
State of New York gives some interesting details on the subject of 
the distribution among the different States of the Union of the 
emigrants who landed at New York during the fiscal year 1882. 
Exception may perhaps be taken to these figures, as they relate only 
to those emigrants who landed at the port of New York, but when 
we consider that the number of arrivals at that port represents 
rather more than three-fifths of the total emigration to the United 
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States, it is obvious that the returns will convey a very approximate 
idea of the distribution of immigrants generally among the various 
States of the Union :— 
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New. Noricictrscsts me 166,824 35 

Tien Gee crereco seen oLSS1 10 

Pennsylvania®...%.2. 0... 46,398 9 
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Minnesota ....... eee 24,000 to 17,000 5 to 3 
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Massachusetts ....... .... 15,000 3 

New Jersey.......sssesseseee: 11,849 2 

MISSOULLLS Bieihee aceee 9,350 2 

Connecticut, jiah.imeers 8,000 1°6 

Nebraskss..) ccccccetanetrs ) 

ENGSONG Qeoceccep ttre + | 7,000 to 3,000 1°4 to 0°6 

Dakota ty Ji U.8, 6a f 

Californian gis. ctd.tevss: 4,500 0°9 

italy sted eee: 2,700 0'5 

Rhode Island................ 2,400 O74 
hep ORG TA OS oe eicctslesptiie’ aertute 2,000 O74 

HOOT HM os serait eaatet sas 1,350 o°2 

Loatisianastt,.ontsc ts 700 o'r 








It will be seen by reference to the above table that 35 per cent. 
or one-third of the total number of immigrants into the United 
States remain in New York, 20 per cent. find their way to the 
agricultural and grain producing districts of the west, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Ohio, 10 per cent. go to the industrial State of 
Pennsylvania, one of the richest in the Union, and abounding in 
coal and iron. The remainder appear to be attracted by the 
spinning mills of Massachusetts, about 3 per cent. leaving for this 
State, 4 per cent. go to Minnesota and Michigan, and 2 per cent. 
to Missouri and Connecticut, and finally a certain number of 
emigrants go to the far west, directing their steps principally to 
Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, and Utah city. 

It is a noteworthy fact that these estimates which have been 
formed of the distribution of immigrants into the United States, 
based on the New York returns, agree almost exactly with certain 
tabular statements published by the Washington Statistical Bureau 
showing the distribution of the alien population over American 
territory in 1880. 

It results from an examination of these two statements that the 
tendency of emigration is strongly northward and westward, where 
the climate is more akin to that to which the emigrants have been 
accustomed, the majority consisting principally of Irish, English, 
Germans, and Scandinavians. The community of labour, which 
even at the present day largely prevails in the old slave States, is 
repugnant to the feelings of men who are desirous of retaining their 
independence. Another reason for this current may be that in the 
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northern and western States, land is granted on the easiest terms, 
while in the south it commands a high price. Again it must be 
borne in mind that there is almost an utter absence of security 
both as regards life and property in some States, particularly in 
Georgia, Tennessee, and South Carolina, where a spirit of lawless- 
ness largely prevails, murders are committed with impunity, and 
justice obtained through the medium of the revolver, the most 
baneful relic of the slave ages. Cases have been known to exist 
where Swedish immigrants who have settled in the State of 
Mississippi, and established a prosperous business there, have been 
compelled for these reasons to break up their homes, sell their 
business frequently at a ruinous sacrifice, and begin life again in 
the north. 

By far the greater number of emigrants to the United States, 
or about 60 per cent., land at Castle Garden, formerly an old fort 
built on the Hudson River to defend the harbour of New York, 
now turned into a depot for the reception of passengers. Out of 
a total of 720,000 emigrants, 455,681 landed here during the fiscal 
year 1881, and 476,080 out of a total of 789,000 in 1882. In the 
course of the latter year as many as 8,000 emigrants have been 
known to land at Castle Garden in one day. 

When an emigrant ship arrives within a distance of six miles 
from Castle Garden, at the entrance of the Bay of New York, it is 
visited by a medical officer of health, and afterwards by an officer 
of the metropolitan police, to whom any complaints that the 
emigrants may have to make are reported. The emigrants are 
landed in the presence of an officer of customs, who is in charge of 
the examination of the luggage and effects, and of a doctor whose 
duty it is to see that the invalids and insane are at once sent to 
the hospital on Ward Island. 

The emigrants on landing are received in a vast rotunda, 
surmounted by a dome 75 feet high, which forms the centre of 
Castle Garden; each person is then required to state his name, 
profession, last place of residence, and destination, and it is on the~ 
basis of this information that the immigration statistics which are 
periodically issued by the United States Statistical Bureau are 
compiled. An office is provided which is called the railroad 
department, where railway tickets may be obtained at reduced 
rates; and in some cases, when it is found that the applicants are 
entirely without resources, these are granted free of cost. The 
luggage is then collected in a large hall called the baggage room, 
which is capable of storing over 15,000 packages. There is also 
an exchange office, where bank notes and coin can be exchanged 
for American money at the current rate of exchange, averaging 
about 1 per cent. in favour of the money changer. 

The immigrants are again collected in the central rotunda, and 
those who are desirous of obtaining informaticn respecting their 
relations and friends are referred to the ‘‘ General Information 
Department,” and those who have letters or remittances to send, to 
the “forwarding room.” There is a post office, a telegraph office, 
and a “letter writing department,” in which a number of clerks 
are employed to write in every language at the dictation of the 
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immigrants. ‘A well-appointed dressing-room is also provided for 
the accommodation of immigrants, and a good restaurant at which 
the prices are very moderate, and where refreshments are even 
supplied gratis to those who are without the means of paying for 
-them ; and finally there is an office called the ‘labour exchange,”’ 
where places are procured for immigrants, about one-seventh as a 
rule being provided with situations through its agency. 

: Before the year 1818 emigrants on their arrival at New York 
actually sold themselves and lived in a state of slavery lasting 
sometimes from ten to fifteen years, in order to provide themselves 
with the means of paying off the expenses incurred in their 
passage over to the States, and the advances which had been made 
to them 

In 1819 a law was passed entitled the Passenger Act, which 
decreed that no vessel should carry more than two emigrants for 
every 5 tons measurement, and laid down certain rules as to the 
quantity of fresh water and provisions to be taken on board by 
each emigrant ship. The same law also provided for the annual 
publication of immigration statistics. 

In the year 1847, at the instigation of New York State, a 
Commission was appointed, called the Board of Commissioners of 
Hmigration, to supervise the reception and protection of immigrants, 
and an inspector was appointed under the title of General Agent 
and Superintendent, whose duty consisted im centralising the 
operations of the Commissioners. In the same year the hospital 
which is situated on Ward Island was established for the reception 
and treatment of aliens. 

In 1855 Congress passed a fe rendering it compulsory for 
each emigrant to ii at least 70 cubic feet of space, and laid down 
certain rules regulating the ventilation of vessels and the pro- 
visioning of passengers; and under this law the Hmigration 
Commission was established at Castle Garden. From 1847 to 
1876, in order to provide for the funds required by this Commis- 
sion, it was decreed by the State of New York that a sum of from 
$14 to $25 should be levied on each immigrant landing, the 
amount being paid by the shipping companies. It being decided, 
however, by the Supreme Court of the United States in "1876 that 
this law was null and void, this poll-tax was replaced by subven- 
tions voted ky the State of New York. At the present moment 
the question as to whether the expenses incurred in the reception 
of immigrants should fall upon the State of New York or be borne 
by the Union generally is actually before Congress. 

The Commission has established on Ward Island a hospital, a 
lunatic asylum, a créche, apartments for the superintendent, two 
chapels, one for Protestants, the other for Catholics, and man 
other buildings of minor importance. Until the year 1882 the 
hospital was always full, and many deserving cases had to be 
sh the reason being that the law recognised as aliens those 
who had been domiciled less than five years in the United States. 
At present they cease to be considered as aliens after a residence 
of twelve months, so that persons who have lived in America for a 
period exceeding one year, instead of being removed in the case of 
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illness or insanity to the institutions belonging to the Emigration 
Commissioners, are referred to the New York authorities, and dealt 
with by the relieving officers of the city. The American press is 
unanimous in its praise of the Ward Island establishments, and 
speaks in the highest terms of the purity of the air there, the 
cleanliness of the beds, the excellence of the living, and the 
efficiency of the medical staff. 

The New York Times of 17th December, 1882, published some 
very valuable statistical information on the subject of the Ward 
Island institutions, and from this source the following table has 
been compiled, which may be interesting as showing the number 
and proportion of immigrants of different nationalities who were 
admitted into hospital after landing at New York, and who died 
there :— 





Number of Immigrants. Proportion of Immigrants. 
































Nationality. Landed Admitted Died Received Died 

: ia : into Hospital to every 100 

Z hy ane Pe to every Admitted 

New York. Hospital. Hospital. 1co Landed. into Hospital. 
German ........ 198,468 | 2,243 153 #18 6°82 
PIS HS) i .....20.- 52,768 704 41 1°72 5°82 
Hnglish ..:..:.. 40,849 193 14 0°47 eA 
Ttalian............. 2 7ie8at) t 666 93 2°42 10°96 








It will be seen from the above that the Italians appear to be 
the greatest sufferers through disease and death, and this is 
probably due to the fact that from Italy immigrants are more 
susceptible to the change of climate than the Germans and Envlish, 
and are more predisposed to pulmonary diseases. 

The statistics of mortality at Castle Garden comprise (1) the 
deaths which occur the day previous to the arrival of the vessel in 
harbour, or at the port itself; (2) those which have taken place 
among the invalids at the moment of their reception at Ward 
Island; and (3) those which have occurred among the immigrants 
after their admission and during the time they are in-patients at 
the hospital. The following table will show the mortality among 
immigrants during each of the five years ended 30th June, 1882 :— 









































Total Number| Number of Number Number of Number of Proportion 
Vaars of _ _Deatlis of Deaths on |. Immigrants | Deaths among | of Deaths to 
: : in {arbour of | Admission Admitted Immigrants in every 100 

Immigrants. | New York. | to Hospital. | to Hospital. Hospital. Immigrants. 
1878...., 75,000 2 3 ais 78 3°58 
?79....| 185,000 13 3 2,460 98 3°98 
’80....| 327,000 gt 18 3,412 199 5°83 
*81....| 445,000 148 55 6,824 357 5°26 
82...) 476,086 243 75 6,079 532 8°75 





We see by this table how very great is the mortality generally 
among emigrants, and it must be observed that in addition to the 
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number given above, there should be added the hundreds of alien 
passengers who died on the voyage and were buried at sea—578 in 
1882 and 465 in 1883. The above table also shows how great the 
number is of those who succumb to the fatigues of the journey, 
and who do not live long enough to reach even the quarters assigned 
to them in the hospital, and it proves how necessary it is for the 
passage to be effected as rapidly as possible and under the most 
favourable conditions. 

The proportion of deaths among the immigrants admitted into 
hospital shows a considerable falling off, for while in 1852 it was 
established at the rate of 11 per cent., it varied from 1877 to 1882 
between 3 and 8 per cent. only. This diminution may in great 
measure be due to the substitution of steam for sailing vessels 
employed in carrying emigrants, and also in some slight degree to 
the improvements that of late years have been effected in the Ward 
Island institutions themselves. In fact, improvements of every 
description have lately been made at Ward Island. As we have — 
already shown, non-emigrants have been excluded, patients suffering 
from contagious diseases have been isolated; in the obstetrical wards 
midwives have been replaced by doctors, and this alone has had a 
considerable effect in causing a diminution in the number of still 
births: the average proportion of the latter, instead of being at 
the rate of 7°60 per cent., which was the average annual proportion 
for the period comprised between 1861 and 1881, falling as low as 
4°88 per cent. during the year 1882. And finally the care of all 
the children has now been confided to nurses. 

The above is a brief sketch of this important establishment at 
Castle Garden—an institution which has done so much to develop 
immigration into the United States. France might well with 
advantage follow the example of the United States, and encourage 
immigration into her own colonies, if not to Algeria, at least to 
her more distant possessions; those in the extreme west for 
instance, where the peaceful merchant and the industrious colonist 
should follow in the wake of her victorious columns. 


IT.—A New Industrial Inquiry. By Frepertc Harrison, Esa. 


THE following is taken from the Pall Mall Gazette of 8th Sep- 
tember, 1884 :— 


‘‘ As I have known something of the projected conference on 
industrial questions from the first, I may be permitted to say a 
few words as to its scope and nature. A gentleman of Edinburgh, 
who prefers to remain anonymous, some time ago consulted several 
persons known to take an interest in industrial problems as to how 
he could best devote a certain portion of his fortune, so as ‘ to 
make some provision for keeping before the public mind this vital 
question, namely, What are the best means, consistent with equity 
and justice, for bringing about a more equal division of the accwmu- 
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lated wealth of the country, and a more equal division of the daily 
products of industry between Capital and Labour, so that tt may 
become possible for all to enjoy a fair share of material comfort and 
intellectual culture, possible for all to lead a dignified life, and less 
difficult for all to lead a good life?’ We received in reply various 
suggestions, and after long deliberation he decided to name 
trustees to whom he should make over an ample fund, authorising 
them to arrange in any way they thought best for the holding of 
a public conference on some definite industrial question, limiting 
the discussion to a moderately small number of representative 
men, nominated by well known bodies having an industrial 
interest from many different sides. The original trustees are 
Sir Thomas Brassey, Mr. J. Burnett, of the Engineers’ Society, 
Mr. T. Burt, M.P., Lord Dalhousie, Mr. Robert Giffen, President 
of the Statistical Society, Professor H. S. Foxwell, of Cambridge, 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison. The seven trustees held a series of 
meetings wherein they considered the best means of giving effect 
with complete impartiality to the purpose of the trust. This was 
simply to keep before the public mind the enormous disparity of 
comfort resulting from our modern industrial life; which is, as the 
original letter puts it, ‘at once a great evil in itself and a great 
danger to the commonwealth.’ 

“There are never wanting of course inquiries and discussions 
as to alleged defects in our industrial system; but they are not . 
always fruitful in result, and they usually start from preconceived 
doctrines, and represent one side or one interest. The trustees 
have sought to originate an inquiry which should not start from 
any doctrine, and which should be open to all interests. They 
have sought to reduce to a minimum that inevitable part of every 
inquiry into these wide questions which is desultory, unscientific, 
anarchical, or doctrinaire. They would wish to have the debate 
limited to those who have something to tell us that will stand 
sifting; and at the same time they would not exclude from a fair 
hearing any serious opinion or school. It seemed to them that 
these conditions would be best attained if they proposed to one of 
_ the established associations to undertake the inquiry, with a special 
committee and fund. Ultimately the Statistical Society undertook 
the task, and named a sub-committee for the purpose. As the 
published list will show, the committee now includes the names of 
men known as trained officials and administrators, statisticians, 
and economists; leaders of the workmen’s movements and societies ; 
men representing great estates, and men representing popular 
constituencies; as well as several of the economists of the younger 
school, both at Oxford and at Cambridge, who have applied them- 
selves so ardently to social problems. The idea in forming the 
committee was to ensure the presence of men trained to business 
and scientific statistics, who should be ready to look at these 
questions from the point of view of labour as well as capital, and 
who would not come to the inquiry with any hide-bound doctrines 
whatever. 

“ After much deliberation the scheme of inquiry adopted by the 
committee is this. They would begin by holding a conference con- 
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sisting of about one hundred and fifty members, not casually selected 
from a body of subscribers, much less open indiscriminately to all 
comers, but consisting entirely of delegates selected by a great many 
public associations representing labour as well as capital, or occupied 
in the investigation of industrial questions. Thus trades unions 
and chambers of commerce, co-operative and economic societies, 
together with ali similar associations dealing with industry either 
in the interest of the workman or the employer, or in the interest 
of society generally, would be invited to name representatives to 
the conference. And alongside of this, and the public discussion 
of such questions, the committee would invite papers for publica- 
tion, and endeavour to collect trustworthy returns on selected 
points. After the conference is concluded, the scheme contemplates 
the publication of the discussions, together with such papers, 
returns, and other information as may appear to be worthy of a 
permanent form. In this way, it is hoped, something may be done 
to form materials for a practical handbook on industrial problems, 
the result of the work of many minds, dealing with the subject 
under very different conditions. The type to which such a volume 
or volumes would belong is the very remarkable and authoritative 
Report on Trade Societies issued by the Social Science Association 
in 1860. That volume was the real source of almost all the know- 
ledge before the public down to the reports of the royal commission 
in 1867-69, which indeed in no way superseded its usefulness. It 
is remarkable how many of the men who worked on that committee 
of 1860, and prepared the volume that resulted from its discus- 
sions, have since been eminent in the service of the State or in the 
cause of science. When men like Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Forster, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, and the late Charles Buxton, Frederick Maurice, 
and Professor Jevons combined their experience in one joint 
investigation, the result was at once impartial and trustworthy. 

‘‘ Whether the inquiry about to be undertaken will bear fruit 
in similar usefulness will depend on the answers given to the invita- 
tions by the public bodies and eminent authorities to whom they 
are addressed. The subject is of course 1n cone sense a more 


difficult one to grasp, because it is not confined to the associations ~ 


of a particular class, but relates to the field of labour in general. 
For the details of the scheme now submitted to the public the 
original trustees are not as a body responsible, and by devolving 
their trust for execution on the Statistical Society, and its sub- 
committee, they have ceased directly to control the organisation. 
But it is their earnest hope that some little thing may be done to 
keep before the eyes of the public the need of unremitting effort to 
mitigate the acknowledged dangers which beset our industrial life. 
Men like Mr. Burt and Sir Thomas Brassey, Mr. Burnett and Mr. 
Giffen, view that industrial life from very different points of view, 
and they often differ widely as to what the dangers are, and how 
they could be lessened. But they have felt, like all their colleagues 
in the trust, and of the special committee of organisation, that they 
ought not to decline the task thrown on them by a man of generous 
public spirit, who is as completely free from any personal object in 
founding this trust as they are themselves in accepting it. And I 
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believe that they all agree with him when he says that ‘ wealth, 
luxury, and extravagance among the few, accompanied by poverty, 

isery, and want among the many, is at once a great evil in itself 
and a great danger to the commonwealth.’ ” 


IlI.—The Fate of the Divorced. By Dr. Jacques Bertitton. (Trans- 
lated from the Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 
June, 1884.) 


Ir has frequently been asserted, without, be it observed, a 
shadow of proof to substantiate it, that second and subsequent 
raarriages are seldom contracted by persons who have been divorced, 
and when such marriages do occur it is only when they have been 
actually in contemplation before the decree annulling the first 
marriage was pronounced, and that it is greatly to be feared that in ° 
many cases the divorce has been effected for the very purpose of 
forming such unions. To be able to speak with any degree of 
certainty on this point we must first compare the marriage rate of 
divorcés with that of other persons, and above all it is necessary that 
this comparison should be made age by age. Proceeding on this 
method we have arrived at the following results. Taking first the 
males, we find that the marriage rate of widowers is three, four, 
and sometimes as much as five times higher than that of bachelors 
of the same age. It would be impossible here to go very deeply 
into the question of the causes of this law, as space will not permit 
of it, and the subject has already been exhaustively dealt with, 
consid: rable attention having from time to time been devoted to 
it in the reports of the Anthropological Society of Paris. 

As regards divorced men, their marriage rate is singularly low 
in the earlier ages; later it appears to be between that of widowers 
and bachelors; and it is by no means uncommon to find in old age 
that it is considerably higher than the marriage rate even of 
widowers. 

The same phenomenon is observable in the case of females, only 
the difference in the rates of the three civil conditions are less 
marked than in the male rates. The figures given in the following 
table, which relate to two countries in all other respects widely 
differing, will show how far we are justified in arriving at the above 
conclusions, and at the same time they show very clearly that the 
law to which we have called attention is moreover of a general 
character :— 
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Out of every 1,000 Persons of each of the undermentioned Categories 
of Age and Civil Condition, the Proportion Annually Marrying in the 
Netherlands. 

(Period of observation 1855-64.) 




















Males. Females. 
Ages 
Bachelors. | Widowers.| Divorced. | Spinsters.| Widows. | Divorced. 
DM) GOP Dee castieean eeeranemtereens 46 213 33 75 118 a7 
25 iss Ouse Raat Il 327 183 115 157 110 
BOs 5 sod dich weenie eetemadinnes 112 356 186 IOt 144 87 
tir sto a aaatateh EE bar Ask 78 276 os 65 98 1Z1 
AE eects cas some otepenss 51 194: 280 40 58 103 
Ape ye WO. camascrten Tavera 32 116 160 at 31 47 
PONS Al bes Nunscaapnatohenieen 7, 65 158 9 13 19 
DD. ps9 CO GHA, cha gtaomee: 8 33 29 3 5 24 





Out of every 1,000 Persons of each of the undermentioned Categories 
of Age and Civil Condition, the Proportion Annually Marrying in 




















Switzerland. . 
(Period of observation 1879-82.) 
Males. Females. 
Ages 

Bachelors. | Widowers. | Divorced. } Spinsters.| Widows. | Divorced. 
Under 20 years ......... 5 — — 16 56 — 
PO to: Dhied, sas cc epegil edness 49 175 167 82, - 113 119g 
VR abs RM ee ni oP ee 103 280 262, 103 109 168 
SYNE MNRAS Sarath fer 83 275 243 65 89 134 
SDPO M! Fatale errlr bite: 55 206 170 40 63 87 
BOM PEA Dpisscterecceoe) 32 150 12 24 35 470 
A FAD oe Seah Ce cehe. 19 97 93 14 20 39 
5O 5) tO 4c. descheatedenteee II 60 v3 6 9 22 
SIS Linehan pore ee 6 37 39 2 4, 9 
GUSE OAs coc ucbatinat sae: 4 22 29 I 2 4 
6 ne gl 5 be Ai al le aro 2 10 20 — a — 
70 and above. ............ I 2 5 _ a — 











It is evident therefore that second and subsequent marriages of 
divorced persons are by no means uncemmon, and the above tables 
show that the number of such marriages is greater even than those 
contracted by bachelors. 

There appears to be no room for doubt that a connection exists 
between the marriage-rates of widowers and. dwvorcés, and that 
they are both influenced to a great extent by the same causes. 
It might well be imagined that other influences have been at work, 
and that a considerable number of persons have been actuated in 
applying for and obtaining a dissolution of their first marriage by 
the desire of contracting a subsequent one. As a means of 
ascertaining whether the grounds for this supposition are well 
founded or the reverse, we cannot do better than look into the 
question of the length of time that has elapsed between the divorce 
and the subsequent marriage. If the second marriage is contracted 
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for reasons similar to those which influence the marriages of 
widowers, it is obvious that the average duration of the period 
intervening would be very nearly the same in each case; but, on 
the contrary, if the divorce was effected for the purpose of 
contracting a subsequent marriage, it is clear that the second 
union would follow very closely on the dissolution of the first. 
In this case we ought to discover that divorced men marry more 
quickly than widowers; but as a matter of fact this is not so, as the 
following table, which has been prepared from the statistical 
returns of Switzerland, shows that the period intervening between 
the first and subsequent marriage of divorced men and of widowers 


is almost identical. 


(Period of observation 1879-81.) 





Period elapsing 
between the Dissolution Males. Females. 
of the First 
and the Contraction of the 
Second Marriage. Widowers. | Divorced. Widows. Divorced. 




















Less than 1 year....... 32°3 30°0 9°5 19°4. 
PP CAT ssc Lsnane-pocqus ss ions 26°0 25°5 26°4: 28°2 
CRYO) crab crear caphatite 13°6 rst 15°2 16°6 
Bet Neti e iets econteenet 8°2 10°6 13°2 bp 
ol. gis Deane cab reeinensen 4°8 5°3 91 6°8 
ORS Tin Ch 10°8 Lost 19°6 12°5 

4°3 70 : 
| 0 





It will be seen by the above, that as regards the men the figures 
are almost identical, and we find that widowers and divorced men 
appear to be equally precipitate in contracting fresh alliances, and 
that divorced women marry more quickly than widows. 

As a means of verifying the results shown in the preceding 
table, we may refer to the following statement prepared from the 
statistical returns of the town of Berlin, which entirely confirms 
them, and establishes the general character of this rule :— 


(Period of observation 1878-80.) 

















Period elapsing 
between the Dissolution Males. Females. 
of the First 
and the Contraction of the : , 

Second Marriage. Widowers. Divorced. Widows. Divorced. 
Less than 1 year ....... 33 a9 11 22 
IAT 5 cnociStsaxindeisinsests> 25 24. 25 Hie 

MEU ORES jas ccccrcveersccsnsnnish 10 I 16 "3 
BL oh sho -aancskoaak, 7 7 12 8 
RD viasticnsietanseanlicthe A Ae 8 6 
SE cn cns ce vadevgatan’ 2 3) 6 [> 
Above 5 years ........... 8 fe) ys 15 
Duration unknown ... 6 4 5 6 

100 100 100 100 
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Looking next into the question of the suicides of divorced 
persons, it may be laid down as a general maxim that in those 
countries in which suicides are numerous, conjugal dissensions are 
also of frequent occurrence. This has been clearly shown to be 
the case in the majority of the French departments, and in many 
European countries ; and inquiries which have been made into this 
particular subject in the different Swiss cantons have resulted 
in conclusively establishing the fact. This somewhat. singular 
phenomenon may be capable of explanation in the following way : 
When the population of any country contains a large proportion of 
persons suffering, for example, from melancholia, or other cerebral 
disease, the returns of mortality in that country must show not 
only a large proportion of deaths from suicide, for suicide may in 
the majority of cases be first traced to disease, but also of divorces, 
for life passed with a person of morbid disposition, or suffering 
from cerebral disease, must soon become insupportable. 

If it be true that the number of divorced men (and we refer 
more particularly here to those who have rendered married life 
intolerable to their wives) is composed largely of that class which 
may be considered as suffering from a species of cerebral disease, 
and that this disease predisposes them to suicide, it would be only 
fair to assume that there would still be a tendency to suicide on 
the part of those men whose marriages had been dissolved ; in fact 
this has been conclusively proved to be the case. Again, though 
it is an established fact that suicides are of far more frequent 
occurrence among bachelors than married men, and widowers than 
bachelors, it is not so generally known that the mortality from this 
cause among divorced men is very much greater than among 
widowers. On this subject the following table, which we have 
prepared from the statistical returns of Switzerland for the period 
comprised between the years 1876 and 1881, will throw a very 
significant light, it being the more interesting as the ages are in 
each case particularly distinguished :— 


Average Annual Number of Suicides committed in Switzerland to every 
100,000 Persons of each Age and Civil Condition. 





























Males. Females. 
Ages. ae ‘ 

Bachelors. | Married. | Widowers. | Divorced.} Spinsters. | Married. | Widows.| Divorced. 
10 to 14 ee — — — C2 — — = 
DS Be, Poor — = — ao 10°2 — — 
20°, 29 4S5°5 30°5 = 167°6 Ona Av 4, 1736 — 
30,400 73°8 4.3°4, Ez0 7 96°8 15°47 6°6 ess 20°5 
40 ,, 49 97°0 bed 109'2 | 426°2 13°9 PO) 656 4) 10a 
50 ,, 59 98°5 62°2 187°8 245°6 fies 8:0 18°2 49°2 
60:;,.69% 1160's 63:0 185°6 | 445°7 11°8 13°0°"} 10°32 —— 
40.5, 79 59°8 42°6 95°0. | 176°5 12°4 86 14°0 te 
SO, cae Meas 46°0 12°2 69°0 a — — 6'0 ae 

















We may here call attention to the fact that these figures do not 
present the same unvarying regularity which would be noticeable if 
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the observation were carried over a more extended period, but they 
show very clearly that the tendency to suicide on the part of men 
who have been divorced is more pronounced than that of widowers. 

Coming next to the question of crime among divorcés. Here 
we cannot lay too much stress upon the fact, that if the tendency to 
suicide is to be attributed to an abnormal condition of the brain, the 
tendency to crime must assuredly also be attributed to the same 
cause. Many valuable works have been published by eminent 
scientists, who have made a speciality of brain diseases, among 
others we may mention the works of Drs. Bordier and Maudsley, 
to clearly establish the relation of crime to madness, and more 
particularly to temporary insanity. For this reason we are the 
more disposed to look closely into the question of the criminality of 
divorced persons, and to see whether there is a greater tendency on 
their part to crime than on the part of bachelors, married men, and 
widowers, and with this object in view we cannot do better than 
again refer to the very excellent Swiss statistical returns, which 
will throw a very significant Jight upon this question. 

M. Kummer, the chief of the Swiss statistical bureau, has 
collected some very valuable information bearing upon the age and 
civil condition of criminals who were committed to the penal 
establishments of Switzerland in 1874. The returns for the cantons 
of Vaud and Soleure are unfortunately wanting, no data on this 
subject being available in these two districts. On the basis of this 
information the following tabular statement has been prepared :— 


Number of Male Criminals, distinguishing their Ages and Civil Condition, 
Committed to Penal Establishments in Switzerland during the Year 
1874, to every 10,000 of the Population. 



































Ages. Bachelors. Married. Widowers. Divorced. Average. 
BER GO, ZO) secedesenesisn acre? 5 — — — 5 
ANS AGS TERRE Se ee 14 5 25 196 12 
ie Go 402; AEN. Aas 15 5 $2 97 9 
TEs, (OOS scntpcceeegensetvets 15 5 6 25 7 
Be GO encsessvateonsel 10 3 4 41 i 
61 and above ............ 5 1 I 18 z 
16 to 61 and above.... Il 4, 4 58 8 





A glance at this table will be sufficient to show that the propor- 
tion of crime committed by divorced men is from eight to ten 
times greater than the general average, and this in itself is a 
sufficient confirmation of the opinion we have expressed on this 
subject. We find among divorced men a decided tendency to 
suicide and a decided tendency to crime—both clearly traceable to 
a disordered state of the brain. If additional proof of this is 
necessary it may easily be found in an examination of the returns 
of mortality among divorcés. 

We find from an examination of the returns of mortality 
generally, that as regards the male portion of the community, at 
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each age after the twentieth year of life, the death-rate is higher 
among bachelors than married men, and of widowers than either ; 
and the same rule would appear to apply equally to females, only 
in their case the difference between the three civil conditions is 
much less marked, and distinguished by a lesser degree of constancy. 
We will now look into the question of mortality among the 
divorced, examining age by age, this being an essential point. 


Proportion of Deaths Annually occurring in Switzerland to every 1,000 
of the Population, arranged according to Age and Civil Condition. 


(Period of observation 1880-81.) 








Males. Females. 
Ages. 
Bachelors. | Married. | Widowers. | Divorced.} Spinsters. | Married. | Widows.| Divorced. 
15 to 19 4°8 3°7 — — me 86 | — — 
205, 24 a2, 6°7 87 16°4 6°2 8°5 64 7-4 
25 ,, 29 9°6 63 12°0 23°0 ps TEAL ro 53 
30 ,, 34 I1'9 77 16°4 30°2 8°8 9°2 88°} 143 
35. ;, 39 150 9-9 19°4 33°5 10°4 10°6 | 10°77 | 126 
40 ,, 44 17°0 17: 18°5 31°5 12°6 112 | roo | 148 


45 ,, 49 21°5 14°8 2.2°6 42°5 18°0 1171 13°4 | 16°5 
50 ,, 54 26°4 20°1 29°1 45°2 21°3 154 | 185 | 243 
85 ;, 59 39°79 26°7 36°0 57°9 27°9 B2-b~.| 228 14] Veee:S 
60 ,, 64 48°9 35°7 46°4 58'8 40°9 34°0 | 36°38 | 51:0 
65 ,, 69 | -69:5 | 513 | arg | 645 | 610 | 539 | 576] 611 
70 ,, 74 | 103°5 79°4 93°77 151190 936 83:4 | 851 | 83:3 
75, 7001 12874) | 1094 T3516 BIG ro-9 14104 Fl a219 2) "ESO 
See. ae 195°6 | 172-1 194°5 | 365°9 197°4. | 167°4 | 182°8 | 283°6 











This table, which has also been prepared from an examination 
of the Swiss returns, is only based on the observation of two 
years, but it shows very conclusively how very high is the death- 
rate of divorcés, and confirms the opinions we have already 
expressed on this subject. It is difficult to believe that such an 
excessive mortality has really a foundation in fact! Between the 
three other civil conditions we find differences both remarkable and 
constant, but they are dwarfed into insignificance when compared 
with the difference between the death-rates of divorcés and persons 
in the other civil conditions of life. Up to the fiftieth year of life 
_ the death-rate of devorcés is three and four times higher than that 
of married men and even bachelors of the same age, and it is 
greatly in excess of that of widowers. 

It would be interesting to discover whether the difference of 
civil condition, that is the difference in the manner of life, is 
sufficient to account for this extraordinary phenomenon; we are of 
opinion that this excessive mortality among divorcés is abnormal, 
that it is in fact a mortality of invalids. 

We must now revert to the consideration of the question, as to 
how far cerebral disease to which we have attributed the moral 
and intellectual disorders of divorcés is to be held accountable for” 
this exceptionally high rate of mortality. On this point statistics 
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Peould be eminently useful in throwing a significant Hons upon the 
subject, and we are disposed to believe that if a table were drawn 
up showing the causes of death, age by age, and arranged according 
to civil condition, it would conclusively show that disorders of the 
nervous system are of far more frequent occurrence among divorcés 
than among either bachelors, married men, or widowers. 

It has been shown by the very high marriage-rate of Hiveaeae 
persons, that there exists even among those who have been unfor- 
tunate in their married life a decided tendency to contract fresh 
_ unions, and we may reasonably assume that the same rule applies 

equally to those who in default of any law of divorce have mutually 
agreed upon a separation, only in their case the subsequent union 
is not a legal one. 

On this point however we can do no more than call attention to 
it, as there is an absence of any statistical data bearing upon the 
subject. 

We will next devote some consideration to the question of the 
tendency to crime among ill-assorted couples in France. How 
frequently do we take up the newspapers to find the report of some 
dreadful crime committed by a confirmed drunkard, who in a 
paroxysm of rage plunges a knife into his wife’s body, or the 
history of some wretched woman, a prey to grief and hatred, who 
ends by poisoning her husband? Or again, we read an account of 
some miserable ruffian who after repeatedly threatening his wife, 
eventually puts his threat into execution. All this is too plainly 
evidenced by the statistics of crime, which show of what frequent 
occurrence such domestic dramas are in France, and all because 
the law refuses to sanction the dissolution of the union between 
an honest hard working woman anda brute! The figures shown 
in the following table are truly appalling, and although we are not 
at the moment in possession of any authenticated official infor- 
mation bearing upon this subject in other countries, we cannot 
but incline to the opinion that it would be impossible to find 
throughout the whole of Europe such a terrible record of crime as 
this. 


Out of every 100 Crimes of the Three undermentioned Categories Committed 
in France, the Numbers attributable to the following Causes. 


(Period of observation 1876-80.) 











Murders. Assassinations. Poisonings. 

Domestic dissensions.........++ 21 22 43 
BPEL OIG ise cintaepespseansbanceng> 2 5 fe) 

Debauchery — .l.ccecseccosscsoresesee 4 10 = 

Tncontinence «ccc 14 25 9 
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We find therefore from the above that the primary causes of 
25 per cent. of the whole of the murders and assassinations com- 
mitted in France, and of 50 per cent. of the poisonings, are domestic 
dissensions and adultery, and no more forcible argument than this 
can be adduced in favour of the re-establishment of the law of 
divorce in France. 

Finally we come to the question of the proportion of suicides 
among’ ill-assorted couples in France, and as we find it so con- 
clusively shown that such a vast number of persons through domestic 
unhappiness are prompted to the commission of atrocious crimes, 
itis only reasonable to assume that many others yielding themselves 
up to despair are driven by the same cause to put an end to their 
existence. The criminal statistics of France tell us that in that 
country, out of every 100 suicides, 14 are due to domestic dis- 
sensions, and this is a higher proportion than is to be found in any 
other country in Europe, the only one approaching it being Italy, 
where the law does not recognise divorce, and here the proportion 
of suicides from these causes is in the ratio of 9°6 per cent. 


IV.—Catalogue of the Library of the Statistical Society. 


THe Council have much pleasure in announcing that the 
Library Catalogue is now ready for issue, and a copy will be 
forwarded to any Fellow of the Society who may not already have 
received one, on application, accompanied by the sum of gd. in 
postage stamps, to cover the expense of delivery by parcels post. 

It is hoped that the Index, forming a companion volume, will 
be ready before June next; it will be issued to Fellows on similar 
terms. 

The following is the Preface to the Catalogue :— 

“The Library of the Statistical Society, whose functions are to 
observe and record facts relating to the condition and progress of 
society, must needs be rich in works of a solid character, the 
writings of observers and statisticians of all times and countries. 
And the works it has accumulated, now numbering well nigh 
20,000 volumes, embody facts of a physical and vital, mental and 
moral, social and economical, commercial, industrial, and financial 
character, of great value, not only to the politician, the economist, 
and the historian, but to every accurate writer and reasoner. 

“A glance at the pages of this Catalogue will suffice to indicate 
how varied and thorough is the statistical information now col- 
lected, and with what vigour the science is pursued under the 
superintendence of the State, and still more by the labours of men 
of science. Whilst the Astronomer expands our knowledge of the 
meteorology and magnetism of the universe, and the Geographer 
explores for us unknown regions, and makes us acquainted with 
the habits and wants of distant races, the Statistician labours to 
evolve the principles of those sciences which govern alike the 
phenomena of the material universe and the practical problems of 
the law of probabilities, and subjects the real worth of economic 
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doctrines to the close test of numbers, and to the great corrective 
of experience and facts. 

“The Library of the Statistical Society has grown to consider- 
able dimensions since the last Catalogue was published in 1859. 
The International Statistical Congress, held under the auspices of 
the different Governments in Brussels, Paris, Vienna, London, 
Florence, The Hague, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Budapest, 
brought the Statistical Society into contact with the Statistical 
Bureaux and leading statisticians of all countries, and the Official 
Publications of the following States are now regularly received 
in the Library, viz.:—Argentine Republic, Austria and Hungary, 
Bavaria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, China, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Germany, Guatemala, Italy, Netherlands, Norway and 
Sweden, Prussia, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Saxony, Spain, 
Switzerland, United States of America, and Uruguay. So also 
are the Official Publications from the various departments of the 
United Kingdom, and from the Indian, Colonial, and other Posses- 
sions of the British Empire. 

“The resources of the Library will be best appreciated by 
reference to the names of different States, and to those of the 
many eminent Statisticians and Hconomists whose works it con- 
tains. Thus under the heading of Italy will be found Official 
Publications relating to Climatology, Meteorology and Topography, 
Population and Anthropometry, Instruction, elementary and tech- 
nical, Judicial proceedings and Crime, Mining, Commerce, Industry 
and Navigation, and communal, provincial, and national Finances ; 
whilst the ‘Annali di Statistica’ and ‘Archivio di Statistica’ 
are full of papers on philosophical, statistical, and economic 
questions. 

“Under the heading of Names of Authors, there will be found, 
among many others, the writings of Sir Josiah Child, Dr. Farr, 
Stanley Jevons, Malthus, William Newmarch, Sir William Petty, 
G. R. Porter, Adam Smith, Thomas Tooke, Arthur Young; Balbi, 
Michel Chevalier, Engel, Fallati, Quetelet, Say, Wagner, Wells, 
Wolowski. 

“On the subject of the Currency, the student will find, among 
others, the writings of Sir Francis Baring, Canning, Lord Castle- 
reagh, Cernuschi, Earl of Lauderdale, Leroy-Beaulieu, Levasseur, 
Earl of Liverpool, Henry Macleod, John Stuart Mill, Lord Over- 
stone, Bonamy Price, Ricardo, Say, Thornton, Thomas Tooke, 
Vansittart, and. Wolowski. 

“‘ Statistical works are often illustrated by graphic tables, and 
the Library contains a variety of charts and diagrams of consider- 
able value. 

“Year by year purchases of statistical works and other books 
of reference have been made for the Library. And in addition the 
Library has been enriched by the works purchased with the Tooke 
Memorial Fund, by the valuable collection of books given by the 
widow of the late Mr. William Newmarch, a former President of 
the Society, and by gifts received from Members of the Society, 
Authors, and Publishers. 

‘In the preparation of the Catalogue, the following rules have 
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‘been adopted, based upon those of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom, with shght modifications:— |. 
“ With regard to the Author, works are placed— 


‘Under the surname of authors when stated on the title- 

age. 

** Under the initials of authors’ names when these only are 
known; the word [| Anon.]| being added. 

“ Under the pseudonyms of writers when their names are 
not known; the word [ Anon. ] being added. 

“Under the chief subject-word of the titles of anonymous 
books; the word [ Anon.] being added. 

“Under the first word, not an article, of the titles of 
periodicals. 

“Under the names of Societies of the United Kingdom. 

‘‘Under the names of foreign countries, of the British 
Colonies, and of India. 

“* Noblemen are entered under their highest title, with a 
cross-reference from their surname. 

‘“‘ Kcclesiastical dignitaries are entered under their sur- 
names; and the highest title added. 

“ Catalogues are entered under the name of the institution, 
with a cross reference to the compiler. 

“* Cross-references are given from the subjects of biographies 
to the writers. 

“In arranging the individual works of an author, the 
chronological order has been followed; the latest 
edition being entered first. 

*¢ With regard to the Subject or Title— 

“The title is a transcript from the title-page, unimportant 
matter being omitted, the omissions being generally 
indicated by a group of three dots (...). The 
contents are given of volumes that contain more than 
one distinct work or essay. 

“ Particulars are also given of — 

“Number of the edition (if not new). 

“Number of pages (if one volume only), otherwise the 
number of volumes. 

“as well as of— 

“ Illustrations, &c. 

“Size. 

‘Where published. 

* Date of publication. 


“It was originally in contemplation to publish simultaneously 
with the Catalogue an Index to its contents, in which the subject- 
matter of each work should be alphabetically arranged. But it 
haz been found impossible to give this Index the completeness 
essential to its utility, without giving it also a bulk not inferior to 
that of the Catalogue itself; and in order to place the Catalogue 
in the hands of the Society on the fiftieth year of its existence, the 
publication of the Index is for the present postponed.” 
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V.—Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Inibrary during the Quarter ended 30th September, 1884. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


Argentine Republic— 
fe Estadistica del Comercio y de la Navegacion de la 


Republica Argentina correspondiente al afio 1883. ee 


a srams la BV Ox criettad Mines ic ATLANse heels oa ely cboni vcshess see 
: Datos mensuales de la Estadistica Comercial. Aiio | The Argentine Lega- 
Bare I), seca he VON Aone nnne hh Sousa GING oo <aaiha Lda ytBSeas' tion, London 


Buenos Arres. Bulletin mensuel de Démographie | The Statistical Bu- 
de la villede—. 3° Année. Nos. 83—6, 1884. ........ reau 


Austria and Hungary— 

Oesterreichische Statistik. V Band. 2 Heft. Statis-) The Imperial Central 
tik des Sanitatswesens der im Reichsrathe vertretenen Statistical Com- 
K6nigreiche und Lander fiir das Jahr 1881 _........ ... mission 

Buparzst. Die dffentlichen Volksschulen der Haupt-)) my, statistical Bu- 


stadt Budapest in den schuljahren 1873-74—1880-81. rea of Buaapest 


DAVOS, The SHON LEG -O4 > ccccuccacten ide Nhecetecconsceyoetaaes 
3 Pracuez. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la ville de Prague | The Statistical Bu- 
. et des communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) .... reau, Prague 
Belgium— 
Statistique du mouvement de l'état civil et de la] The Ministry of the 
population du royaume pendant l’année 1883. 4to. Interior 


Ville de Bruxelles— 


Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Statistiques 
des Causes de Décés. 22° Année, 1883. Diagrams, 
Ck PRA CoP Bley tr nce Deviled SRA Cee S SROEEE Ee Be 
: Bulletin Hebdomadaire de Statistique, Démogra- ( Dr. E. Janssens, 
phique, et Médicale. (Current numbers) ............ Brussels 


Rapport sur les Opérations du Bureau d’Hygiéne et; 
sur la Salubrité publique de la ville de Bruxelles 


pendant l’année 1882. 22 pp., diagram, 8vo......... 
Le Mouvement Industriel Belge. (Current are Me Biter 
MUMS DEL) sphogso autboatey asta ceeetees ocoresaeosasesoticsestsioes Patios 
F China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. I. Statistical Series.) 
4to. 1884— | 
No. 2. Customs Gazette. No. LXI. January— | g. 
Marchi, I8S4g ie tae Uk thie ine Neen iol : peng He pees 


Nos. 3 and 4. Returns of Trade at the Treaty 
Ports and Trade Reports for the year 1883. 
BEG ISSUE ...ssccrssereseecerorsnveseetessaneacesvavendeevsesonsoereoeess 


Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. 8, 4 Hefte. | The Danish Political 
1884, KjGbenhavn.........csccsenerereeecsecsevessscssssesseessoes Economy Society 


Egypt. Le Commerce Extérieur de l’Egypte ea x4 Caj 
BACON GSO ot LBOV Os my tanes tir bessseacessessaancaareedRemegeese F, Amici Bey, Cairo 
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Donations—Contd. 





Dunations. By whom Presented. 





France— 
Annales du Commerce Extérieur. Ta. 8vo, 1884— 
Faits Commerciaux, No. 1. Mouvement général du ) 
Commerce et de la Navigation des principaux 
pays étrangers de 1872 &°1881-82 2 ine ce teieesee 
Faits Commerciaux, No. 104. Situation Economique 
et Commerciale de la France. Exposé Comparatif | M. Eugéne Minot, 
pour les quinze années de la periode 1868-82 ........ Ministére du Com- 
Bulletin Consulaire Frangais. Recueil des Rapports merce 
Commerciaux addressés au Ministre des Affaires 
Etrangéres par les Agents Diplomatiques et Con- 
sulaires de France a |’ Etranger, vili® vol., 7° fasc. 


Lia. BVO? LSS... incite eonsntet nagbtessaet wal ote UTR aar att tees 
Ministére de lAgriculture. Bulletin. ‘Troisitme| The Minister of 
année,-Nos. 4 et 5. Plates. 1884 w...ccccccesseescenees Agriculture 


Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de . 
Législation Comparée. Juin—Aoitt, 1884.0... dB EEA 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—.| The Ministry of 


Mai J nillet{HILSSS. si ivas. cts vismite eet traeteenase eee Public Works 
VitteE DE Reims. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau] The Bureau of 

Municipal d’Hygiéne. Mai—Aoidt, 1884 ou... Hygiéne 
L’Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers.) . 

MP AUED co et evar cateantersdachelcevendeacasmtt soripasetatstes ante tneeepae sen ge } The Editor 


Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 
Partie Littéraire. Juin—Septembre, 1884.............. 


» Téchnique. Juin—Aott, 1884............00 ayes 4 
Révue Géographique Internationale. 9° année, 1884, 
ET Wer A OSES Ey gehen oo Rema ap, ee Rion at pe len a odie 


Juillet et Aotit, 1884. (Tables des Matiéres)— 

Juillet. L’Hclairage au gaz de la ville de Paris 
Le Livret de famille. Paris et Londres. La 
commune de Vic-de-Chassenay. Le Mouve- 
ment télégraphique en Europe. Les Salaires 
de la grande industrie. Variétés: Les Assur- | 
ances contre incendie en France. La Produc- 

The Society 


Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—. 


tion dusel en Allemagne. Les Exportations de 
sucre de Cuba. La Population du Japon ........ 
Aott. De la nouvelle Evaluation du revenu 
foncier des propriétés non baties. La Société 
de prévoyance des employés de la Banque de 
France. Les Résultats statistiques des 
dénombrements les plus récents (2° Article) 
Belgique. Variétés: Le Salon de 1884. Les 
Accidents de Chemins de fer dans le Royaume 
Uni. Les Accidents de mines en Angleterre. 
Les dettes des Communes et des provinces en 
Italie. La population frangaise au Canada .... ) 


Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | The Imperial Statis- 
Mai—J uli, 1884. = Via. Ab0.icis.ccscsusaesosceeduarncvadtehonstacnones tical Bureau, Berlin 


Prussia. Preussische Statistik. La. 4to. 1884— 
Heft LXXVI. (Zweiter Theil.) Die Ergebnisse der 
Berufszihlung vom 5 Juni, 1882, im preussischen | The Royal Statistical 
Staate. II. Hauptberuf, Alter und Familien-( Bureau of Prussia 
stand der Bevolkerung ..... divaacedds da dddaten dptasantectes Asaae 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


Germany— Contd. 
Prussia. Preussische Statistik. La. 4to. 1884—Contd. 
Heft LXXVIII. Ergebnisse der meteorologischen | The Royal Statistical 
Beobachtungen im Jahre 1883. Map .............0 J Bureau of Prussia 
Berlin— 
Die Bewegung der Bevélkerung der Stadt Berlin in 
den Jahren 1869 bis 1878. Diagrams, 4to. ........ The Statistical B 
: Veréffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der ~'° of Berli he 
Stadt-, Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, Be at 
und Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ........ 
Hampure. Tabellarische Uebersichten des Ham-] The Bureau of Trade 
. burgischen Handels im Jahre 1883. la. 4to. ........ Statistics, Hamburg 
Lerpzia. WMittheilungen des statistischen Amtes der 
Stadt. 4to. 1883-84— : 
Heft xv. Die Ergebnisse der Volkszihlung, vom ) 
1 Dec., 1880, Berufsziihlung vom 5 Juni, 1882, 
der Fabrikenzéhlungen vom 1 Mai, 1883, und 


1 Mai, 1884. und der Viehzihlung vom bane Stata 


PORFAN UMTS LOS OU tect ckicets eter cteveresdoctssshoisetesdeces reau of Leipzig 
Heft xvi. Der Bevélkerungswechsel in Leipzig 
Indien Jahren LSSE ONG ISS! iis... sessecccsesesnoecoens ) 
Italy— 
Annali dell’ Industria e del Commerico, 1884. Rela- 
zione sulle industrie principali della Russia ............ 


Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle 
condizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. xv, Fasc. I. 
Relazione finale sui Risultati dell’ Inchiesta. ............ 

Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xx, Fasc. 6—9. 1884 ... 

Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e 
Commerciale. Anno I; Maggio—Agosto, 1884........ 

Bollettino di Notizie sul Cradite’ ; la matic Anno p The Director Scuaaas 
DTN Oss LOU 6 epoca enti ate tied cescetusesbevenesntsooaseees 

Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degh 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno XV; Nos. 5e6............ 

Bollettino Semestrale del Credito co-operativo, ordi- 
nario, agrario, e fondiario. Appendice al Bollettino 
Cel SOCOM BEIOSITOtLOGe sstset ti tecoteiscapseestssseessenouneshevs 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agrari e del Pane. (Current weekly numbers) ) 

Cenni Monografici sui singoli servizi dipendenti dal 
Ministero dei Lavori Pubblici per gli anni 1881-83, | The Ministry of Pub- 
compilati in occasione della Esposizione nazionale di lic Works, Rome 
Torino dell’ anno 1884. La. fol. Roma. ............ 

Censimento della Popolazione del Regno d’Italia al 31 
Dicembre, 1881. Vol. I, Parte I. Popolazione dei 
Comuni e dei Mandamenti; Parte II. Popolazione 
secondo la qualita della dimora degli Abitanti nei 
Comuni—Assenti—Famiglie 0 convivence Sociali— 
Abitazioni—Nati all’ Estero e Cittadini Stranieri— 
Numero dei ciechi, dei Sordo-muti e degli Idioti e 


of Statistics, Rome 





TheDirector-General 


dei Cretini. Vol. II. Popolazione classificata per abso tay Use 


Eta, sesso, stato civile e istruzione elementare. Vol. 
III. Popolazione classificata per professioni o 
condizioni. 4 vols., la. 8V0. 1883-84 ..........cscseeseceeoree 
Censimento della Popolazione del Regno d’ Italia 
(o0 Dicembre, 188 lo" Svan 1S82 vistiticsccscessitecisalrers J) 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





Italy— Contd. 
Movimento Commerciale del Regno d'Italia nell”) 


BRL LB8H.. cdl GL a. .cccpchescnctencemrtest yarpereciteed ey swamtbaanat gamete 
Movimento della Navigazione nei Portidel Regno nell’ 
ANNO 1883. Fol. ..ceesssessecsseessssseeseseeressesenceeeseensseneees 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno PheDissiosaeneral 
XOX | UBS. SAS VG. oes pscsatthcreee are ntace ences Mebeagthe se tsi 
? of Statistics, Rome 


Relazione Medico-Statistica sulle Condizioni Sanitarie 
dell’ Esercito Italiano nell’ anno 1879 e 1880. 


2.vola,, Diagrants, BV Ge: vgastivessorssiaeanceassbacseigvessus cots ee 
Statistica del Commercio speciale de Importazione e di 
Esportazione. Maggio-Luglio, 1884 wc Ld 
Statistica della Emigrazione Italiana all’ Estero nel) Admiral Sir Erasmus 
1881, confrontata con quella degli anni precedenti e} Ommanney, C.B., 
coll’ Emigrazione avvenuta da altri Stati. Diagrams F.R.S., &c. 
Statistica della Emigrazione Italiana nell’ anno 1883 . 
Statistica dell’ Istruzione Elementare per 1l’anno ets oareipaere 
seclastico, I8B1-82. A 8V0sccdesaisouc Ate Gaaes atone et hoe tae 


Napues. Bollettino Medico Demografico del Comune { The Municipality of 
di Napoli. [Weekly.] Nos. 10—14, 19—23, fol. 1884: if Naples 


Netherlands — 

Résumé Statistique pour le Royaume des Pays-Bas, 
1850-83. Publication de la Société de Statistique 
des Pays-Bas. No. 2. Population, Agriculture, 
Péche Maritime, Commerce, Navigation, Construc- 
tions Maritimes, Finances, Impéts, Revenus, Postes, 


Télégrafes, Chemins de fer, Tramways, Instruction, The Statistical 
Assistance Publique, Caisses d’épargne, Juridiction, | A 
: Cael , Society of the 
Prisons, Emigration, Prix de Denrées, Police, &c. Nathertard: 
Tan yeviGedy ben nea kare eeat aia uaiadan 
Staatkundig en Staathuishoudkundig Jaarboekje voor 
1882-84. 3 volsi, 12m0. 1882-84 ..............ccsseeereeeees 


Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar den | 
Leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Nederland | 
Jan.— March, '18B4i irssio<;sovescveiss «csonaswinnconbsareveseteiagetetesas J 
The Director of the 
Verslag aan den Koning betreffende den dienst der Dutch Post Office 
Rijks-Postspaarbank. 1883. Diagrams, 4to. ........ Savings Bank, Am- 
sterdam 
Portugal. LisBoa. Boletim da Sociedade de Geo- The Societ 
praphin dos . Nos. 6=-0, 1884... a.0 nse-entecoseierane } as cone 


Roumania— 
Miscarea Populatiunii din Romania in anul 1881. +g: 
(Movement of Population.) La. 4t0..........cscesceseees SHENG cae ohare 
Statistica din Romania. Invetamentul pe anul Scolar haat 
1881-82. (Instruction; (260,.2...sse8te.cencieentnes aie aye uni 
Russia. Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (A weekly rie 
economic publication, in Russian). Nos. 9—36, fol. eles Mees : 
ISSA ee via sl eceenee mS Suen AE ol So _ Senay 


Spain— 
Boletin Mensual de Estadistica Demografico-Sanitaria]) ._A oe 
de la Peninsula é islas adyacentes. Afio 6. Nim. i Ma, Spd D. José 
GB. SE BBE scass.cis Anette es ee eae ee ea cee baees eon 


~ 

’ 

: >.) 
—— 


cal Bureau, Bu- — 


- 
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7 Spain— Contd. 


Memoria sobre las Obras Piblicas en los afios 1873 4 The Director-C. 1 
188] inclusives, comprendiendo lo relativo 4carreteras. Ogee esto 
of Public Works 


Momo 1? y 2° Boards, Wiapy 40. iiss cissssnesosvsenstoraoeas 
Memorias Comerciales, y Suplemento. (Current | The Board of Cus- 
bi-weekly numbers) _ ...........6 Re irisdnscckeeihusdsabaaesh sseace snopes toms 


Manprip. Boletin de la Sociedad Géografica de—. The Societ 
Tomo xvi, Nim.5 y 6. Tomo xvii, Nim. 1. 1884 e Society 


Sweden and Norway— 


Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik. Ny Rekke. La. 8vo.) 
1884— 
A. 2. Fattigstatistik for 1880. (Public 


A SBIBLATI OR) cpa app site ss ptt eroie secrets nnatnaae ues 
B.1. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Kriminal- 
statistik for Aaret 1881. (Criminal 
ENS 1G yale Ga wpecahr ements Sea wornt ute ben ces vne, 
B. 2. Tabeller vedkommende Skiftevesenet i 
Norgei Aaret 1881. (Bankruptcies) .... 
B. 3. Beretning om Rigets Strafarbeidsanstalter 
for Aaret 1s*¢ Juli 1881, til 30 Juni, 
1882. © (Penttentiaries ) -.........cccsenceess 
C.1. Tabeller vedkommende Folkemengdens 
Bevegelsei Aarene 1881-85. I. Tabeller, 
for Aaret 1881. (Movement of the 
Bo WtilasiOn Jp vse sacsassaaecisakapen ti pecenge-neoss 
C. 3%. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handel i 
Aaret 1883... (Commerce) 1... 
C. 3°. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Skibsfart 
i Aaret 1882., (Shipping) ..cc....sccsene. 
C. 4. Beretning om Sundhedstilstanden o . 
Medicinelforholdene i Norge i Aniet het Ceres 
1880. (Sanitary Condition ) .. 
C. 5>. Oversigt over Sindssygeasylernes Virk- 
somhed i Aaret 1880, 1881 og 
1882. (Lunatic Asylums) a Be 
C. 8. De offentlige Jernbaner. Beretning om 
de norske Jernbaners Drift 1 Terminen 
1ste Juli, 1882, til 30% Juni, a) 


———————eEeEeEeEeEeEE—EeE—————E——EE——— ES 


tical Bureau, Chris- 
tiania 








CHAM Way) is cetnssahtgasae gasnntge s+ seeeoaecetse 

C. 9. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Fiskerier 

i <Aaret 1882, samt Beretninger 
angaaende deres Drift mv. (Sea 

OSS URON GR peer chart ces cetera sates dasep ees aoenncs 

D. 2. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Spare- 
bankeri Aaret 1883. (Savings Banks) 
E. 1. Rekruteringsstatistik for den pomke:) 
Armee omfattende Aarene 1878-80. | 
(Recruiting for the ArMyY) .........6 see 

F.1. Den norske Statstelegrafs Statistik for 
1883 ah (Leleg raps): 65 ..csts tate sep tsssieny 
Meddelelser fra det statistiske Centralbureau, 
Andet Bind No. 5 og 6 samt Tilleg No. ples | 
No. 7 samt Tilleg No. 7—9, 1884. (Journal of the 
Central Statistical Buredtt)s.occcocobesexsseovanseagnckeveses 


, 
; 
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Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
SwEDEN— 

Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. 4to. 1884.—) 

A. Befolkningsstatistik. Ny féljd XXIV. Sta- 
tistiska Centralbyrans underdaniga Berattelse 

fora 1882. -(Population) 2.6. Siena 

E. Inrikes Sjéfart och Handel. Commerce Col- 

legii underdaniga Beriattelse fOr ar 1882. 

(Trade andsShippieg) V2... gcte.scectersecaesvertes 

H. Kungl. Maj:ts Befallningshafvandes Femars- 
berittelser. Ny féljd V Jemte Sammand- 
rag fér dren 1876-80. (Quinquennial Reports 
of Governors Of Provinces) .......cceseessececeeeees 
I. Telegrafvisendet. Ny fdljd XXIII. Telegraf- 
Styrelsens underdaniga Berittelse for ar 
1883. (Telegraphs.) Map ...:..ccissccssepees | 
K. Helso-och Sjukvarden. 1 Ny fodljd XXII. 
Medicinal-Styrelsens underdaniga Berittelse 
fér 4r 1882. (Medical Statistics) .............. 
O. Landtmiiteriet. XVI. Landtmiteristyrelsens 
underdaniga Berittelse fér ar 1883. (Land 
Suryeyimig) Valse Ane ete sse eae eee cnaeee 
Q. Skogsvasendet. XIV. Skogs-Styrelsens under- 
daniga Beriittelse for ar 1882. (Forests.) 
Mapa Sic en cet arpa erest eatin Meee rece. 
T. Lots-och Fyrinrattningen samt Lifraddnings- 
anstalterna 4 rikets kuster. XI. Lots- 
Styrelsens underdaniga Berattelse for ar 1883. | 


(Lighthouses, &¢:) Maps) t...5.c.teccdesccsdeess The Central Statisti- 
VY. Brainvins Tillverkning och Férsiljning. VI. cal Bureau, Stock- 
Underdanig Berattelse af Byran fdr Kon- holm 


trolen & Tillverkningsafgifter for Tillverk- 
nings&ret 1881-82. (Manufacture of Brandy) 
General-Sammandrag ofver 1883 ars Bevillning. 
(Taxation:)« Sheet. $1884 ieee eters. 
Kapital-Konto till Riks-Hufvud- Boken fér ar 1882, 
med dertill hérande tablaer och bilagor. (Finance.) 
LBS4: 2. .schitee.s SoM enamine ctkies stores fp scoparia ca atte a eteten 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stallning samman- 
fattad efter 1883 ars Bokslut. (State Bank.) 
LSS 4 Tas he cera aes Satins. Seesnsteavie eerneaae Res hates desde 
Riksstat for 8 1885. 4to. 1884... eeccesteeeenees 
Rikets in- och Utférsel af vissa varor. Jan.—Juni, 
1880-84. (Imports and Exports.) Sheets. 1884 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stillning den 31 Jan. 





—30 Juni, 1884. (Monthly Bank Returns) ........ 
Sammandragen dfversigt af de enskilda bankinritt- 
ningarnes stallning efter 1883, ars bokslut samt 
derefter skedd disposition af vinstmedlen for 
samma &r 1884. (Private Banks) .............. ba 
Sammandrag af de solidariska enskilda bankernas 
samt aktiebankernas och kreditaktiebolagens upp- 
gifter for den 31 Jan.—30 Juni, 1884. (Monthly 
Returns of » Private Banks) Ot... f cece cent cee 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksinrittningarne fdr ar 1883. 
(Mortgages) 
Statistisk Tidskrift. 1884, No. 1. 80. ..ccccscessesrees 


OPH eee mere ere nereeOe Ores! SETHE OHHH EHEESE ESSE SOOO ORES E SESS 
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Donations—Contd. 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 


_. United States— 

Department of Agriculture. Special Monthly Reports | The Department of 
on the Condition of Crops. New series, Nos. 8—10 Agriculture 

Statistical Abstract of the—, 1880. Third number =~) 

Commercial Relations of the United States. Reports 
(5) from Consuls on Commerce, Manufactures, &c., 
of their Consular Districts. 1880-81 wo eee 7. E. Jarvis, 


TPR PTO 





ae 
hy 
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Bureau of Statistics— Dorchester, Mass. 
Quarterly Reports (25) relative to the Imports, 
Exports, Immigration, and Navigation of the 
aI POUE St AGee a Ld fees tata ccswer ete rier eke sasiccvadgasiiens 
7 Quarterly Report relative to the Imports, Exports, ) 
i Immigration, and Navigation; containing other 
Statistics relative to the Trade and Industry of | The Bureau of Sta- 
the Country (to 31st March, 1884). No. | tistics, Treasury 


eee 





PRBS BL ced a tesdens batons Martane curseds ei tiesdy Maat eeley svocoes Department. 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. No. 
LOS April.  LSSO-BAs tr soos asthee eee ise teanae ethers s ces 4 
/ Bureau of Education— 

Circulars of Information of the—. 8vo. 1884........ BY 

No. 2. 1884. The Teaching, Practice, and Litera- | 

ture.of Shorthand) .2e)-4..tsch nahn teeesecbisires. The Bureau of Edu- 
No. 3. 1884. Illiteracy in the United States inf cation 

1870 and 1880, with diagrams and observations, 

with an Appendix on National Aid to Education 

Circulars of Information of the— (11.) 1879-81 al 

Comparative Statistics of Elementary Education 
in Fifty principal Countries. Sheet [1867-80] .... 

Reports of the Commissioner of Education, for 
S76 PO rds BUC LOL WOMB a, ssscdvocoseacsesiarstivorssesnes 

Massachusetts— 

Abstracts of the Returns of Assessors relating to 
the Assessment of Taxes on the Shares of Cor- 
porations and Deposits in Savings Institutions in 
ANOS ORE LEGO en meses ieee seen tae oh ttre eect inosarendee 

Aggregates of Polls, Property, Taxes, &c., as 
Assessed. 16h. May,-I S69 24. so siskeh-ttenaghvaitedsscreeste 

Auditor of Accounts. Report of the—, for 1882.... 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths. Reports relating 
to the Registry and Return of—, for 1880 and 1881 

Census of—, 1875. Vol. i. Population and Social : 
Statistics. Second States: Beers cd Magedssixedisnteseesees Oe 

Census of—, 1880. Compiled... from the Returns 
of the Tenth Census of the United States ............ 

Education. Annual Reports of the Board of—, 
for the years 1871, 1874-75, 1876-77, 1878-79, 

TST O-SU SANA, LBS USL. careatic vos sched nasseh ccs idesitSedowette 

Health. Eleventh Report of the State Board of—, 
for the six months ending 30th June, 1879............ 

Health, Lunacy, and Charity. Second Annual 
Report of the State Board of—, for 1880. Sup- 
plement containing the Report and Papers on 
EG EER Ee ae enc diaan cans shytronnckiohaneereseh uh amar ttas 

Insurance Commissioner. Annual Reports of the—, 

1864, Part 1, Marine and Fire Insurance ; 1882, 
Part 1, Fire and Marine Insurance; 1883, Part 2, 
Life, Casualty, and Accident Insurance .......0008 my 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations, | By whom Presented: 





United States—Contd. 
Massachusetts — Contd. 
Labor. Annual Reports of the Bureau of eon, 
of—, Seventh, 1876 ; Twelfth, 1881; Thirteenth, 
1882; Fourteenth, 1883 
Railroad Commissioners. Thirteenth Annual Report | ; ; 
of the ._Board' of 1882 ail entree 3 oe r Dr. E. Jarvis 
School for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Youth. 
Annual Reports of the Trustees for 1874, 1876, | 
1881, and 1882.) atSuet) sald, esis (Oey 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Sta- } The Hon. C. D. 


eee eee ee eee ne ere emer steeseeseeseeee 


tistics of Labor, July, 1884. Cloth, 8vo Wright, Chief of 


the Bureau 
Boston, City of— 
Auditor of Accounts. Annual Report for 1879-80.. ) 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. Annual Reports of 
the City Registrar for 1879 and 1881..............0008 
Board of Health. Annual Reports of the—. 
Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth, 1879-80 to 1881-82 .... | 
Metropolitan Drainage Commissioners. Report of 
the—, 1882... fneasahee beat Fhe Se, mane 
Parks. Seventh Annual Report of the Board of 
Commissioners of the Department of—, for 1881 
Prisons and Houses of Detention. First Semi- ¢ Dr. E. Jarvis 
Annual Report of the Inspectors of—..........c.... 
School Committee. Annual Report of the—, 1878 
Schools. Thirty-sixth Semi-Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Public—, 1879 0.0.0... sseseeeneee 
Water Board. Sixth Annual Report of the—, for 
UBB82 Socsiotsensnr. cass fotorssusens eres soaaene emo ce ee mee as teen 
New Yorx. City of—. Fourth Annual Report of 
the Board of Health... 1873-74. Cloth, diagrams, 
BVO. DSTA os ansd tact cwunse At Melee: ieee aes meen eek 
Brooxtyn, City of—. Annual Report of the Depart- 3 
ment of Police and Excise of nes for 1883. Saet i Harte deniene, Esq: 
PROVIDENCE, City of—. Twenty-ninth Annual Report ; 
upon the Births, Miaviates, anid Deaths in the, | aera page Beds 
for 1883. 8vo ie 


se eeeeerescerere 








American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Proceedings 


of the—. New series, vol. xi, Parts 1 and 2, +} The Academy 
plates, la. GVO PLSSS OAs cocks. skocrcntnedumabec tutte 
- American Geographical Society. Bulletin of the—. 


No. 6, 1883; No. 2, 1884. New York \ The Society 


Coen eererereeseseree 


American Philosophical Society. Proceedings of the—. 
Vol. xxi.. No. 110.8 Pines, VSB 4e oor eee leeweesoren te se 
KOE ce ate ati, Runes ee a 


Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and 
Art. The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the > The Union 
Trustees of the—, 1884. 8vo. New York.... .......... 

Franklin Institute. Journal of the—. July—September, 
1884... Plates. DPiitlaclelivivite scsi tenses svat csweecp sense: 

Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of the 
Board of Regents of the—, showing the Operations, The Instituti 
Expenditures, and Condition of the Institution for 9 hastiunign. 
1882. Cloth, illustrations, 8yo. 1884 


The Institute 


Oo eoeoaeereneearore 


<7, 
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Additions to the Library. 


Donations—Contd. 


Donations. 


Republica Oriental del Uruguay, Cuaderno No. xiii, 
Estension ‘Territorial—Establecimiento y funciona- 
miento del Registro de Estado Civil en la Reptiblica— 
Movimiento de Ja Poblacion—Comercio Exterior é 
Interior—Navegacion—Hacienda y varios datos. Afio 
1882. Datos Estadisticos correspondientes al aiio 
1883. Diagram, la. 8vo. Montevideo.........esssecseeees J 


Uruguay. JDireccion de Estadistica General de 4 





India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Sessional Papers, Session 1884, Half calf, 8vo.) 
1884— 


Vol. 1. Trade and Navigation. Tables of—, for 
the fiscal year ended 30th June, 1888 ................ 
Vol. 2. Public Accounts, for the fiscal year ended 
UR R ous Rah Te! Rel st canspres wenc i Bede te) hice nee ae) Ree 
Vol. 3. Inland Revenue. Report, Returns, and 
Statistics of, for the fiscal year ended 30th June, 
1883— 
“Supplements: No. 1. Canal Statistics for 
1883; No. 2. Weights and Measures, 1883; 
No. 3. Adulteration of Food, 1883. Indian 
Affairs. Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of, for the year ended 31st December, 
LESS, Sack caer ete cere er tterean sete geeee oR eek wg tdes 
Vol. 4. Postmaster-General. Report of—, for the 
year ended 30th June, 1883. Auditor-General. 
Report of—, on Appropriation Accounts for the 
year ended 30th June, 1883 ©... ccc eescseses sees 
Vol. 5. Marine and Fisheries. Report of the 
Department of—, for the fiscal year ended 


ee 


20th dune, ISBSS ty. ctr eR eee HIT ad sk P 


Supplements: No. 1. Report of the Chairman 
of the Board of Steamboat Inspection ; | 

Examination of Mates, &c., for 1883. No. 2. 

Report of the Commissioners of Fisheries 

biG gi belo Ih hy nares Rees ee ee ee 

Vol. 6. Militia. Report on the state of—, for 

1883. Public Works. Annual Report of the 

Minister of—, for the fiscal year 1882-83. Rail- 
ways and Canals. Annual Report of the | 

Minister of—, for the fiscal year ended 30th J une, 
1883. Railway Statistics of Canada; Capital, 
Traffic, and Working Expenditure of Railways 
for the year ended 30th June, 1888 .................- 
Vol. 7. Insurance. Report of the Superintendent 
of—, for 1882. Fire and Inland Marine In- 
surance Companies. Abstract Statements of—, 
for 1883. Life and Accidental Insurance in 
Canada. Abstract of—, for 13883. Interior. 
Annual Report of the Department of—, for 
1883. Secretary of State. Report of the—, 
LOL UBSBE voice. .encssssenenedaresrenesatscndese neocon ER tatiana al 
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The Consul-General 
of Uruguay, Lon- 
don 


J.G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Ottawa 
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Donations-—--Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Sessional Papers. Session 1884— Contd. 

Vol. 8. Agriculture. Report of the Minister of—, 
for 1883. Report on Historical Archives ; 
Criminal Statistics for 1882; Mortuary Statistics 
for the-first six months of 1883 0.0... sessoee 

Vol. 9. British Columbia. Penitentiaries in 
Canada. Report of the Minister of Justice 
on—, for the year ended 30th June, 1883. 
Library of Parliament, Report of the Librarian. 
Unforeseen Expenses; Superannuations ; Sub- 
sidies; Dominion Lands; Intoxicating Liquors; 
Canadian Pacific Railwayeicaccs.cath- a ete. 

Vol. 10. Banks, Lists of Shareholders of the 
Canadian Banks for 1883; Civil Service, Names 
and Salaries of Employés, &c., with Report of 
the Examiners for L883 ).ccsivc.c.csscsocthesssenensdectmea eas 

Vol. 11. Intercolonial Railway; Inspection of 
Newfoundland Herring Fisheries ; Accounts of 
Ontario and Quebec with Canada; Reciprocal | J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Trade with Brazil, West Indies, and Mexico ; Ottawa 
Quebec Provincial Subsidy; North-Western 
Mounted Police. Report of the Commissioners 
of—, for 1883; Nova Scotian Rivers; Ontario 
Boundary Award; Dominion Money Spent in 
the -PLOVINICES } Fes Caatde. sotecess dese seh savers cat cawsnde cepeoee 

Journals of the House of Commons of Canada from 
17th January—19th April, 1884. Half calf, 8vo. .... 
Journals of the Senate of Canada. Second Session of 
the Fifth Parliament, 1884. Half calf, 8vo. ............ 
Official Report of the Debates of the House of 

Commons ... Second Session, Fifth Parliament. 

47 Victoria, 1884. Vols. xv and xvi, from 17th 

January to 19th April, 1884. 2 vols., half calf, 4to. 

Report of the Select Committee appointed ... to 
obtain information asto Geological Surveys, &c., Kc. 
Report of the Select Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons on Immigration and Coloniza- 
GAOT — 4.r5s snncuauons cakes capsaneondeceac tot ieok she ches cuandtontegtcatee tit vadss tape 
Manitoba— 

Manual of Acts and Orders in Council relating to 
the Department of Agriculture, Statistics, and | The Department of 
Health << Sv, si. titte-coasesateastesscs sonteedan Mina cereeee hier ts Agriculture 

Crop Bulletin, N08.-6—-8.  -BV0. i... c.tssiscseogarssesonesessees 


Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and Transac- 
tions of the—, for the years 1882 and 1883. Vol.i. } The Society 
Cloth, plates, 4to., Montreal. 1883...........csseeeeee 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Blue Book for the Colony of the—, 1883. Boards.] Hampden Willis, 
HO] Fis ces sedaudcnsdoeirey Mog Steieth ace MOD eee oie cece ace ae ; Esq., Under-Colo- 
Report on the Blue Book for 1883. Fol. w.cseeeceees nial Secretary 


India, British— 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos.| The Indian Govern- 
1S; ASS 4- S525, Missin soxsenecoucieesesieioun ten pepsin aetetreretes ment 
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oy Ss Additions to the Inbrary. -- 689 
Donations—Contd. 
Donations. By whom Presented. 
India, British— Contd. 
Travancore— 
Report on the Administration of—, for the year) y-., 1: , 
1882-83. vo. ‘Trevandrum, ov hp Satemeana | AEM Eee 


_ Report on the Census of—, taken on the 17th + Ree attics 


February, 1881, along with the Imperial Census | eT : 
of India. S8vo. Trevandrum, 1884...............0ccce0 y ON oe eae 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 8vo., 1884— 
Journal of the—. Vol. li. Part 1, No. 1, and 
. ain 250 Orr heh IIG PPOANG. 5 Ag tcsdssadeastvensgah ionssnosed The Society 
Proceedings of the—. January—May, 1884............ 
The Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register for British | 
India and its Dependencies. Vols. xix—xxiv. | 
ge Race eee a ets Te ec gh EN ce icniecngasnees 
The, Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register for British 
and Foreign India, China, and Australasia. New | 
series, vols. xxxi—xxxiv.. 1840-41. SVO.. ...c.0e.000.. J 


r Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


New South Wales— 
The Agent-General 
eshte IsO0k TOM Ce. Veal ROOD ss cdisr cenereccac Pacer? oars on vnsesecee oo: for No Salis 


Census of 1881... consisting of Report, Summary) 
Tables, Appendices, and Conspectus Tables. xliv+ | 
cxix pp., diagrams, fol. Sydney, 1884 oe r BO eae 
Registrar-General’s Report on the Vital Statistics of | 
Sydney and Suburbs. May, 1884 w...scsssesvecreeeees 4 


Registrar-General 


Queensland. Supplement to the Government Gazette,| The Registrar-Gene- 
containing Vital Statistics. Nos. 76,97. 1884.00. ral of Queensland 


South Australia. Statistical Register, 1882. Fol. | The Chief Secretary, 
Nichols (RE yen tare Sino very, Sie RRR ec rc ee ee ee j Adelaide 


Tasmania. Royal Society of Tasmania. Papers and 
Proceedings and Report of the—, for 1882-83. Plates, + The Society 


OB Oy Pirates oe oe aly Paced eG Salt Ran eth Uhre eg GAL oR ndpbetmeashsanis opnientds 
Victoria— f 
Agricultural Statistics, 1883-B4\..jaccsssccicincessecosscccssssovooees H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
Census of Victoria, 1881. Part vii. Occupations of C.M.G., Govern- 
the People ; Part viii. Sickness and Infirmity _........ ment Statist 


Gold-fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining Regis- } 


trars for the quarter ended 30th June, 1884................ | 
Mining Statistics of Victoria for 1888 . 00... ..cccseeeeeseeees L Minister of Mines, 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines for 1883 ........ f Melbourne 
Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars, | 

quarter ended 31st March, 1884 .2.......0...cccccssesoessoees J 


Statistical Register of the Colony of—, for 1882. Part ) HT Ha viee tse: 


viii. Interchange; Part ix. Religious, Moral, sf Cabs *Cotern- 


Intellectual Progress; General Index; for 1883. Pee Ginttot 


arid taal ee PSO ke eee ce kid i xvnnic eel h aes oe 


‘United Kingdom— 
Army Medical Department. Report for the year 1882. The’ Department 
UR SAY tee NE OS 24) scci'sp sop ip Pukinns cage Pae ele Mea cabnapatae ste vase 
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Donations— Contd. 
Donations. | By whom Presented. 








United Kingdom— Contd. 

Children’s Employment Commission (1862). Fourth 
Report of Commissioners, with Appendix. 1865........ 

Colonial Land and Emigration Commission. Highth 
General Report. USASt 0.1 Ai6h stare oe yk eee a epee 

Customs. ‘Twenty-eighth Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty's Customs on the— (for un H. Murray, Esq. 
year ending 31st March, 1884). 8vo. No. [C—4067 | 

Education. Committee of Council on—. Minutes of | 


Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


the—-, 1844-51. Cloth, 11 vols., 870. wc. ee eeeeeeees 
Friendly Societies. Reports of the Registrar of—, 
1866-6850 8 V0. 20: densi seeiee EON. comet Acumen thy EE. sre 
Marriage. First Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to Inquire into the State and Operation of the Law 
DE, B48.  cctyt snheoitie te aucune nanan dena banter ee deee ream 
Metropolis Sewers. Reports on the working of Pipe 
Sewers... PlansoGer- Nop2812-)1855.2.,...caguek.. 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers. Reports of Mr. 
J. W. Bazalgette to the—, relating to the Applica- r Fete E Oe ee 
tion, State, and Examination of Tubular Pipe Drains 
or Sewers.) Plans, &c. No. 668. 1853 oc. cccscccscoseoee 
Metropolitan Drainage. Report of Chemical Investiga- | 
tions by A. W. Hofmann and H. M. Witt. 1857.... 
Metropolitan Sanitary Commission. First Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire whether 
any and what special means may be requisite for 
the improvement of the Health of the Metropolis, 
with the Minutes of Evidence. Plans, &. 1847.... } 
Mineral Statistics of the—, for 1881. Also various 





Reports, Accounts, and Papers\:...0% G.cichescsesudeeesscaeypse W. Leigh Bernard, 


The Parliamentary Record ... Second Session of the Esq. 
Twenty-Second Parliament. 8vo. 1881 0... 
Poor Law Commissioners for England and Wales, | 
Annual Reports. First, 1835; “third to twelfth, | 
1837-46; fourteenth, 1848. Cloth. SN Oa TA de: Aad LT eet. pe 7 Es 
Poor Law Board. Annual Reports. Eighth, 1855 ; { : Bee ae 
sixteenth to twentieth, 1863-64—1867-68 ; twenty- | 
SOCOUG, J SOO27 Omer O ae chs elect emu ae 4 
Railway Returns for England and Wales, Scotland ) 
and Ireland, for 1883, with Summary Tables for 
United Kingdom for each year from 1854 to 1883, 
&eisis No. (-GalO8 7] 1 BBA sce staot fa veaeeienea eee «oes 
Railways. General Report in regard to the Share and 
Loan Capital Traffic in Passengers and Goods .. , 
of the Balad Companies of the United Kingdom ' PS Deon Oe 
for 1883. No. [O-4138.] 1884 .. 
Railways. General Report to the Board of Trade 
upon the Accidents which have occurred on the 
Railways of the United Kingdom in 1883. No. 
POM: M684 Ddeen..Peehe, keener et auate J 
Railways. Map of the several projected Railways in ) 
the Metropolitan Division. No.117. 1845 ............ 
Railways. Report of the Railway Department of the t Thomas Beggs, Esq. 
Board of Trade on schemes for facilitating the | 
Approach to the Metropolis. 1845 ween J 
Railways. Summary of Statistics of—,in the United] W. Fairlamb, Esq., 
Kingdom for the years 1873, 1879-83. Sheet, 1884 York 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


| 















United Kingdom— Contd. 

Report to the General Board of Health by the Commis- } 
sioners appointed to inquire into the Warming and | 
Ventilation of Dwellings. Diagrams. No. 820. 1857 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to investigate 
the various projects for establishing Railway 
Termini within or in the immediate vicinity of the 
Metropolis. Maps, plans, &. 1846 .......ecee eee 

Report from Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the state of the Law and Practice in respect to 
the Occupation of Land in Ireland. 1846.....00000.. 

Reports and Communications on Vagrancy. 1848 .... 

Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
state of Education in Wales. Cloth. 8vo. 1848 .... 

Reports by Neil Arnott, M.D., and Thomas Page, C.E., 
on an Inquiry ... relative to the prevalence of 
Disease at Croydon, and to the plan of Sewerage, 
together with an Abstract of Evidence accompany- { 
ing the Meports) Plarsis 1898 e ctiassrtctteenccenssccss f 

Reports of Special Assistant Poor Law Commissioners 
on the Employment of Women and Children in 
Agrieultures “Cloth, 8v03\1843 we nis. Osis 

Reports of Select Committees on Commercial Rela- 
tions with China, No. 654, 1847; Lunatics, No. 204, | 
1859; Metropolis Local Taxation, &e., No. 372, 
1861; Railway Labourers, No. 530, 1846; Smith- | 
field Market, No. 420, 1849; State of the Poor in 
AKGLANG INO 2, LOAGs Ge AO. RAM tet ee BAAR a ewnbo stesso 

u 








Thomas Beggs, Esq. 


z 
: 


Sanitary Reform and Sanitary Reformers; for the 
Information of Metropolitan Vestries and Local 
Boards of Health. Half calf, 8vo. 1855................. 
| Sheffield and Bradford Reservoirs. Report on the 
Failure and Bursting of a Reservoir Embankment 
belonging to the Sheffield Waterworks Company on 
the 11th March, 1864... No. 290, 1864... 
Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom in ae 
of the last fifteen years from 1869 to 1883. Thirty- 
first number. No. [C-4117}. 8vo. 1884.00.00. 
Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries ( he Bound of teed 
and British Possessions for the year 1883. Annual ! or Sane ee 


Statement of the—. No. C-4095. 1884 .......0..... 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns of—,June—- | 
Anpopsty A S84. che PA BONER et CEN den eiiceie’ J 


England and Wales— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Annual Reports of the 
Registrar-General of—. First to Third, 1839-41 ; 
Seventh to Eleventh, 1845-48; Twentieth, 1857 ; 
Thirtieth, Thirty-first, and Thirty-third, 1869-72 .... 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to March, 1884; and | The Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths to June, 1884. No. 142... ral of England 
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Vol XLVIL] on [Part IV. 
JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER, 1884. 


British and Foreign Corontes: being the Inavaurat AppRESS 
of Str Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., Prusipunt of 
the StTatisticAL Socrety, Session 1884-85. Dertiverep 18/h 
November, 1884. 


In selecting a subject which may engage, and perhaps repay, your 
attention on this occasion, I have fixed upon one which, while it 
deals with matters of general and permanent interest, may serve 
to throw light upon questions that are attracting much public 
notice at the present time. 

I propose to bring before you a brief epitome of the history of 
colonisation, as far as its records are required to throw light upon 
the creation of the several existing colonies and foreign possessions 
of Huropean nations throughout the world; to trace concisely 
their origin; to point out some of the differences in their character ; 
to describe their present extent, and their commercial relations 
with the countries of which they form a part, and to furnish a 
comparative view of the possessions of each country. 

The subject is more than large enough for an evening’s address. 
The facts for the greater part are not new, but they may interest 
you in their present garb. Probably each of my hearers may 
desire, and may miss, the examination of some part of my subject in 
which he feels a special interest, and which might be well worthy 
of inquiry; but I am bound by the rule of the clock, and by my 
desire to make my examination as complete as possible within the 
limits which I have prescribed to myself. JI must therefore 
refrain from all further introductory matter, and indeed I have 
expunged some that I had written, in order to bring my remarks 
within a reasonable compass. 

I do not in my historical review of the colonies deal with their 
extent, or the number of their inhabitants. These will be found 
detailed in the Appendix, Table VI. But before closing I shall 
compare the aggregate area and population of the colonies of each 
country with one another, and with their parent countries. One 
other preliminary remark must be added. India and all other 
Dependencies of the British Crown, whatever be the nature of 
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their connection, are styled Colonies, for the sake of brevity, and 
in conformity with the Official Abstracts of the Colonial Trade of 
the United Kingdom. 

Of all the existing colonies those of Denmark date the furthest 
back, viz., the Faroe Islands, settled by Norwegians in 858, and 
Iceland, settled in 876 by the same race, flying from the usurper 
Harold Haarfager. Greenland was colonised by Icelanders in 986. 
All of these were connected with Norway up to the year 1397, 
when that country was annexed to Denmark. In 1814 it was 
transferred to Sweden, as an indemnity for Finland, but the 
colonies remained attached to Denmark. 

The Channel Islands came into the possession of England about 
a century later, having been united with Normandy, when that 
Duchy was annexed to England at the Conquest; but they were 
not given up with the Duchy, and are now treated as part of the 
United Kingdom, although they have a separate legislature, and 
do not send representatives to the Imperial Parliament. 

The Orkney and Shetland Islands were, like the Faroe Islands, 
under the rule of Norway, and governed by Norse earls until 1379, 
when they came into the possession of the Scotch earls of Orkney 
and Caithness, and were annexed to the Scottish Crown in 1471. 
They are represented by one member in the House of Commons. 

Until the discovery of America (1492) the navigation of the 

European nations was chiefly confined to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Seas, the coasts of Western Europe as far north 
as Britain and the Baltic, and the western coast of Africa as far 
south as Cape Bojador, in latitude 26° 7’ S. 
_ It is unnecessary to do more than mention the alleged discovery 
and settlement of places beyond seas before the commencement of 
the fifteenth century. France lays claim to that of Teneriffe, and 
of places on the coast of Guinea, in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. The Netherlands advance a similar claim to the discovery 
of the Azores, whence those islands acquired the names of Isles 
Flamandes. The Canary Islands were known to the ancients, and 
mentioned by Pliny. They were rediscovered and settled in the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century by an expedition from Spain, 
to which Crown they have since become attached. 

With these exceptions the Portuguese were the only nation of 
whose discoveries and acquisitions out of Hurope we have records 
up to the close of the fifteenth century. 

To the genius and enterprise of the Infante D. Henry, son of 
John I of Portugal, may be attributed the early and prominent 
part which that country took in the colonisation of the world. 
Out of the college founded by him for the study of astronomy and 
navigation issued the early navigators of Portugal, whose first 
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elforts were directed to the discovery of the fabulous Atlantis, 


reported by Pliny and Ptolemy. 


Portuguese historians divide their record of colonial acquisition 
and dominion into three periods, of which the first extended over 
the first half of the fifteenth century (1415 to 1460) up to the death 


of D. Henry. During this period Portugal discovered, and com- 


menced the settlement successively of, Madeira and Porto Santo, the 
Azores, the Cape de Verde Islands, and parts of the African coast 
adjoining them, and further south on the Gold Coast. Twenty years 
later they settled the Islands of St. Thomas and Prince, on the west 
coast. It was not for a century later that they acquired, and 
gradually extended, their settlements in Angola, stretching from 
the eighth, or, as they claim, from nearly the fifth degree of south 
latitude to the eighteenth degree at Cape Frio. All these possessions 
Portugal continues to hold, and with the exception of Madeira, which 
at the beginning of this century was taken over by England to 
protect it from France, they have never been held by any other 
country. 

Madeira and the Azores have been incorporated with the kingdom 
of Portugal, and not treated as colonies, in the same manner as the 
Canary Islands with Spain, Algeria with France, and the Channel 
Islands with the United Kingdom. 


The above brief record closes the first chapter of modern colo- 
nisation, up to the time of the almost contemporaneous discoveries 
of America and of the passage to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the last decade of the fifteenth century. 

These great events in the world’s history opened up two vast 
continents and their adjacent archipelagos to the nations of Hurope. 
Spain led the way westward, followed quickly by England. Portugal 
continued her course to the south and east, in which direction 
England did not follow for more than a century. Columbus dis- 
covered the New World in 1492; Cabot planted the English flag in 
Newfoundland in 1494; Vasco di Gama reached his destination, 
and delivered his credentials, in Calieut in 1498. Though these 
men were animated by a similar noble spirit of discovery, and a 
lofty ambition to accomplish great deeds, there was a wide difference 
in the character of their missions. 

Columbus tempted Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain with the 
prospect of discovering the marvellously rich province of Chipango 
(Japan), and of converting the grand Khan to Christianity. It was 
consistent with the spirit of the times that the rulers of Spain 
should seek the sanction and benediction of the Pope for their 
enterprise. It was granted upon the same terms on which the 
Portuguese held their colonies along the African coast. 
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If it was a presumptuous act on the part of Pope Alexander VI. 
to draw a line down the middle of the Atlantic, and to publish a 
Bull ordaining that all territory acquired, or to be acquired, to 
the eastward of it should belong to Portugal, and all acquired to 
the west should belong to Spain, it:was certainly a provident and 
humane policy to attempt to direct the energies of the two nations 
in opposite paths; and it had the further. effect of hastening the 
spread of Christianity and Huropean civilisation over the face of 
the globe. But it must. be admitted that it was an impracticable 
policy, which could succeed. but for a short duration; and, in fact, it 
soon failed. A storm drove part of Cabral’s fleet, bound for India 
about the year 1500, across the Atlantic, and Portugal became the 
founder, and by degrees the possessor, of its once greatest colony, 
now the independent Empire of Brazil, extending over the greater 
portion of the eastern coast of South America. In lke manner 
Cortes sent ships eastward from Mexico to the Indian Archipelago, 
and in 1565 Admiral Legaspi commeneed the establishment of 
Spanish dominion in the Philippine Islands, which Spain has 
retained to the present day. 

Columbus depended entirely upon the Spanish Government for 
the equipment of his expedition. The town of Palos was ordered 
to find him two ships; and so great was the reluctance of the 
Spaniards to accompany him, that offers of pardon were made ‘in 
vain to criminals under confinement to serve with him. He had 
the greatest difficulty in procuring crews for bis vessels. 

Very different were the conditions on which the Cabots started 
on their voyage. The charter of Henry VII, dated 5th March, 
1496, empowered the Cabot family, father and three sons, to seek 
out, subdue, and occupy, at their own charges (be it noted), any 
regions which had hitherto been unknown to all Christians; to set 
up the royal banner, and to possess the territories discovered by them 
as the king’s vassals. They were required to return to Bristol, and 
to pay the king one-fifth of their gains, a very modest amercement 
in those days. John and Sebastian sailed in the following year. 

The object of the Portuguese in their first voyages to the Hast 
was mainly the establishment of a commercial intercourse with the 
rulers of those countries, though it early developed itself in that 
part of the world, as in America, into a spirit of conquest and the 
subjugation of the native races. 

The return of Columbus with his glowing accounts of the 
splendour and wealth of the countries which he had visited, and of 
the boundless stores of silver and gold existing above and below 
ground, aroused the spirit of greed throughout the Iberian penin- 
sula. The Cabots on their return had a very different report to 
make. The rugged and inhospitable shores of Newfoundland 
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offered no attraction either for conquest or occupation, although 
at a later period (1583) the island was taken possession of as a 
rendezvous and haven for our fleets of fishermen in'those seas. 
About the same time France made a small settlement on the 
opposite coast of this island, which she surrendered to England in 
1713, and in 1604 she established fishing settlements in the Islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the western shore, -which were 
allotted to her by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, and ‘which she 
retains to the present day. 

Spain lost no time in despatching expeditions to secure posses- 
sion of the new Kl Dorado. Her rapid progress and the chronicles 
of her blood-stained conquests are established beacons in history. - 
Within a quarter of a century her captains had extended her 
dominion over all the large islands in the Gulf of Mexico, over 
the whole of Mexico, and the northern part of-South America. 
Crossing the Isthmus of Darien they had become masters of the 
Pacific coast as far south as the borders of Patagonia, and in the 
northern continent they had advanced into California and: Florida, 
At later periods Spain colonised California, and acquired Louisiana 
from France. In about thirty years her zeal:for acquiring new 
territories in this direction abated. She may well have been sated _ 
with her acquisitions! Throughout this vast empire she introduced 
and enforced that baleful system of colonial’ government, based 
upon political exclusiveness and commercial monopoly, under which 
all the interests of the acquired countries were sacrificed to those 
of their conquerors. On the continent her territories continued 
to the end to be foreign possessions, not colonies. She sent 
governors and officials to fatten on the natives, and she supplied 
slaves to work the mines and the plantations ; but the settlers from 
Spain were few, and never amalgamated with the natives. 

This vicious policy, too readily followed in matters of commerce 
by other nations, bore its natural fruits, but not until after the 
lapse of nearly three centuries. All that now remains of he# almost 
boundless territories in America are the Islands of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, in which, owing to the larger immigration of proprietots and 
officials from the mother country, a nearer approach has been made 
to colonisation. In the last two centuries Hngland deprived her 
of Jamaica and Trinidad, France of half her possessions in Haiti 
(1691), and the Dominican Republic of the remainder in 1821, 
When Napoleon invaded Spain in the first decade of the present 
century her American colonies began to revolt. Chili set the 
example, and declared her independence in 1810. Before 1830 
every Spanish province had freed itself, and adopted a républican 
form of government. France retook possession of Louisiana in 


1802; Florida was ceded to the United States in 1820, and the 
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Mexican instruments of Spanish authority in California were 
expelled in 1836. 

Thus within the same brief space of time in which Spain 
acquired her territories in America, she lost them all, except the 
two slave colonies of Cuba and Porto Rico which she now holds. 
The recent revolts in the former island have been put down with an 
enormous sacrifice of men and money. The character of the popu- 
lation 6f both (as above noticed), the abolition of the obnoxious 
colonial system in 1813, the great efforts made by Spain to retain 
Cuba, and perhaps, above all, the jealousy of any change enter- 
tained by other nations, have contributed to preserve these colonies 
to the Spanish’ Crown. 

To revert to the fifteenth century, in the last quarter Sebastian 
Cabot made his second voyage, and reached Labrador and Hudson’s 
Bay, named after Hudson, who reached it by land in 1610. At this 
period France entered upon a career of discovery in North America, 
and Francis { despatched thither Verrezzano, who surveyed the coast 
from Carolina to Newfoundland. In 1534 Jacques Cartier ascended 
the St. Lawrence, as far as the site ef Montreal, and unsuccessful 
attempts were made to colonise the country. But it was not until 
the first decade of the seventeenth century that De Monts founded 
the colony of Acadia, and Champlain that of New France, both 
now forming parts of the Dominion of Canada. In the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century Sir Walter Raleigh landed in Chesapeake 
Bay, and attempted to form a settlement; but it was only in 1607 
that this was effected, and the first British celony was established 
in Virginia, under a patent granted to the London Company. 

In the southern continent England made no attempt at settle- 
ment. The expedition led by Cabot in 1626 to the River Plate, 
when he penetrated to Paraguay, was in the service of Spain; and 
some Protestant emigrants sent out by Coligny to Brazil in the 
previous century, who named their settlement Antarctic France, 
failed to secure a footing there. They were expelled by the 
Portuguese, who had learned to appreciate the value of their new 
possessions. ‘The nobles of that country sought greedily for grants 
of land along the coast, and the people emigrated in large numbers 
as to a new home. 

Portugal was the first European kingdom to found real colonies 
in America, as also to import slaves from Africa as _predial 
labourers, although Spain is reported to have depopulated some of 
the West Indian islands for the same purpose. The attention, 
however, of Portugal was chiefly devoted to the field which was 
opened to her in the Hast by the discovery of the passage round the 
Cape; and her progress was almost as rapid, and her dominions as 
widely extended, in Asia and Africa as were those of Spain in 
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- America. Within the sixteenth century she acquired territory, or 


established peaceful relations with the native powers, throughout 
southern Asia, from Aden and Persia to China and Japan; on the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, in Ceylon, Siam, and the Hastern 
Archipelago; and in Africa she laid the foundation of her present 
extensive colonies of Mozambique on the east, and Angola on the 
west, coast. 

But there was this great difference in their policy and action. 
While Spain aimed at territorial aggrandisement, for the purpose of 
draining the natives of their acquired wealth and the produce of 
their mines, Portugal sought chiefly to acquire and control the 
monopoly of the trade of the countries which she visited, or 
conquered. She was therefore satisfied with obtaining hold of all 
the main outlets of commerce on the coast, and did not seek to 
penetrate into the interior, or to supplant the native governments. 
Her trade was carried on as a monopoly by the Government alone, 
who appointed governors-general to regulate it. Large numbers of 
her population emigrated, and settled in the Hast; and Portugal 
during the sixteenth century was dominant, without a rival, in this 
part of the globe, and enjoyed an entire monopoly of the trade. At 
this time she derived a revenue of nearly 2,000,000/. a-year 
from her monopolies. In the present century, a few years before 
the abolition of the slave trade in 1836, she derived a revenue of 
1,295,000/. from her colonies. 

But as her chief object was trade, so with the loss of her 
monopoly, interrupted and eventually destroyed by the rivalry and 
hostility of other nations, her power, and indeed her interest, in 


' India, melted away. The English supplanted her on the mainland ; 


the Dutch expelled her from the archipelago; and the remnant of 
her vast possessions now consists of the small settlements of Goa, 
Bardes, Salsette, Diu, and Damao, on the Malabar coast; Macao in 
China, and half of the Island of Timor in the Eastern Archipelago, 
which she shares with Holland. Until 1622 Macao occupied the 
unique position of governing itself, free from control by the imperial 
authority. In 1845 it was declared a free port. In Africa Portugal 
has retained her principal provinces of Mozambique and Angola, 
and a portion of her former territory on the coast of Guinea; 
although her title to that portion of the Angola province which 
lies between 8° and 5° 12’S., including the mouths of the Congo, 


is not generally admitted by other nations. 


The first event that shook the power of Portugal in the Hast was 
its annexation to the kingdom of Spain in 1580, which involved 
her in all the hostilities that Philip had brought upon himself. The 
Dutch, who had long monopolised the carrying trade of Western 
Hurope, distributing the produce of the Hast brought to Lisbon in 
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Portuguese vessels, found themselves shut out of this, and sought 
both to recoup themselves by trading direct with the producing 
countries, and to avenge themselves upon their tyrant by harassing 
and despoiling him in his outlying possessions. This led to the 
advance of the Dutch into the East, the formation of the Dutch 
East India Company in 1602, and of the settlements in the Moluccas 
and Java; to the expulsion of the Portuguese and Spaniards from 
the Spice Islands; to the establishment of the Dutch monopoly 
of the spice trade, and to the exclusion of all other nations from 
those parts. 

This policy provoked constant struggles during two centuries, 
ending in a treaty of peace with Kngland in 1824, by which 
Holland finally abandoned her monopoly of trade, but obtained 
the recognition of all her possessions in the Indian Archipelago, 
with full liberty to extend them in those seas, reaching, as she 


claims, from the north-west point of Achin, in long. 95° E., to- 


New Guinea in long. 141° E., and from the Island of Palawan, in 
lat. 8° 30' N., to the parallel of 12° S. 

Of this liberty she has availed herself to the fullest extent. 
Between 1824 and 1882 she had entered into 385 treaties with native 
chiefs within this area.* She has extended her authority throughout 
almost the whole of Java. From comparatively small holdings in 
the vast islands of Borneo, Sumatra, and Celebes she has obtained 
the submission of the native chiefs throughout the whole or the 
greater part of them. In the years 1828 and 1848 she assumed a 
nominal possession of half of New Guinea, from the west coast to 
141° E., without occupying any part of it, and she now possesses 
a colonial empire in Asia inferior only to that of Hngland. 

Her successes in the Hast led her to seek for similar acquisitions 
in the West. A West India Company was formed, which during 
the first half of the seventeenth century acquired possession of the 
province of Pernambuco, and of a long range of coast on the north 
of Brazil. The company was however driven out by the Brazilians 
in 1654, and Holland sold her rights in Brazil to Portugal in 1661 
for 6 million florins. During this period (in 1634) the Dutch took 
from Spain the Island of Curacao and its dependencies, Bonaire 
and Aruba, which they now hold; and in 1666 they became masters 
of Surinam, or Dutch Guiana. 

In the first decade of the seventeenth century England took 
possession of the Bermudas, or Somers’ Islands, in the North 
Atlantic, where she has since erected an important naval station. 
She also founded the colony of Barbados, which, alone among the 
West Indian Islands, has never been severed from her rule. A 
few years later English and French adventurers almost at the 

.* Vide Parliamentary Paper, 1882, C--3109, 
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same time settled in the Island of St. Kitts, where they expelled 
the Carib natives, and successfully resisted the attempts of the 
Spaniards to displace them. 

From this island and from the mother countries settlers of both 
nations spread rapidly over the Lesser Antilles, of which Spain 
vainly claimed the sovereignty, without having occupied them. 
The value of these islands for the growth of sugar, coffee, and other 
colonial produce was soon appreciated. The Leeward Islands were 
settled chiefly by the English in 1623-32, but among them Marti- 
nique, and Guadeloupe with its dependencies, were settled by the 
French in 1635-50. The Windward Islands were not settled until 
later. In 1748 St. Vincent, Tobago, and St. Lucia were declared 
neutral. Jn 1763 the two former, with Grenada, were ceded to 
England, and St. Lucia in 1803. 

Most of these islands, as well as the Bahamas and Turks 
Islands, which were first settled by England about the same time 
(1629-50), had long been the resort of buccaneers and desperate 
adventurers of all nations. They were peopled chiefly under 
charters from the Crown, or by companies formed in England and 
France. They long went under the name of the Plantations. 
About the same time Holland obtained possession of some of the 
smaller Leeward Islands, of which she retains St. Eustatius, Saba, 
and the southern side of St. Martin, the other part being held by 
the French. Cayenne, or French Guiana, on the mainland of 
South America, was settled by the French in 1626-35. 

Was it the accident of Cabot’s voyages, or the bright star of 
England, or the temperament of the Hnglish race, which led the 
latter to expand and seek a new home on the northern, rather 
than the southern, continent of America? The consequences have 
been momentous in the history of the world. Following close in 
the wake of Raleigh, a large influx of emigrants from England, 
Puritans, Quakers, Catholics and Royalists, spread themselves along 
the shores of the northern continent, seeking refuge from the 
religious persecutions and political turmoil of that period; settling, 
some with Royal charters, others in bodies independent of the 
Crown. These were colonists in a true sense, emigrating with 
their families, abandoning their fatherland without any intention 
of returning, and taking root in their new home. About the same 
time France colonised Canada in a similar manner, and the 
Netherlands established colonies among those of England, under 
the name of New Netherlands, and New Amsterdam, now New York. 
The Swedes also founded settlements on the River Delaware, and 
in New Jersey. Rivalries and jealousies soon sprang up. The 
wars of Kuropean nations involved their dependencies in their own 
fortunes, and the English proving themselves the strongest, the 
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Dutch and Swedes, as well as the Spaniards, the prior occupants 
of parts of the Southern States, were driven out; and England, 
before the close of the seventeenth century, became the mistress of 
the whole borderland from the mouth of the St. Lawrence, where 
a body of Scotchmen, under Sir W. Alexander, founded the British 
colony of Nova Scotia (now a province of the Dominion of Canada), 
to the borders of Florida. 

During the sixteenth century France was too-much occupied 
with intestine and foreign wars to aim at the acquisition of foreign 
possessions; but in the first half of the seventeenth century she 
turned her attention in the direction both of North America and 
Asia. It was at this time that she succeeded in colonising parts of 
Nova Scotia and Canada, explored and obtained some footing in 
Louisiana, and attempted, but in vain, to establish herself in Florida. 
This would scarcely justify Paul Gaffarel, the recent chronicler of 
the present French colonies, in asserting that “the French became 
‘masters of all North America, except the coast of the Atlantic, 
“up to the Alleghanies, from Florida to Cape St. John,” or in 
claiming that ‘‘France in less than a century had explored, 
‘cleared, peopled and civilised this vast extent of territory.”* 
Certain it is that she left few traces of her work or her power 
south of Canada. As England possessed the coast, she could not 
submit to be hemmed in on it, and excluded from the interior. 
Hence a continual struggle between the colonists of the two 
countries, until, in 1759, England succeeded in wresting Canada 
from France, and constituting ita British colony, and New England 
became free to spread out westward. About the same time France 
ceded Louisiana to Spain, and Spain ceded Florida to England. 
This is not the place for narrating how, and by what fatuity, in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, England alienated and 
lost for ever this her vigorous and thriving first-born offspring. 

She however retained Canada, which then extended little 
beyond the lower province, whose inhabitants, being of French 
origin, had little sympathy with the revolt in the New England 
States. The upper province was chiefly settled by the United 
Empire loyalists and settlers from Great Britain, and the united 
province has since extended itself, until, united with the Colonies 
of Columbia and Vancouver’s Island, and with all the adjoining 
provinces of British North America, it extends across the continent 
from sea to sea, and constitutes the magnificent and flourishing 
Dominion of Canada. 

The success of the Dutch in the Hast, and a sense of their own 
increasing naval power, led the English in the same direction. 
The charter of the Hast India Company, founded expressly to 

* « Les Colonies Frangaises,” by Paul Gaflarel, 1880, p. 13. 
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break down the monopoly of the Dutch, was granted on the last 
day of the sixteenth century. Failing to get the better of the 


- Dutch in the islands, they made their first settlement on the 


mainland, in the Madras Presidency, in 1620. The French soon 
followed. Successive companies were formed in France, but they 
accomplished nothing, and the first settlement was made at Surat 
in 1662. ‘Two years later, in 1664, the French East India Com- 
pany was incorporated. Bombay was ceded to Charles II in 1661, 
as part of the dowry of his queen; Fort William, now Calcutta, 
was founded in 1686. 

_ The growth of British territory arose mainly from the 
antagonism of the French. For more than a century the two 
nations strove together, and with the Dutch, for the mastery of 
the coast. The Portuguese had already retired from the contest, 
retaining only their small possessions on the Malabar coast. 


_Dupleix, the French Governor-General in 1741-54, has the credit 


of having first devised the plan of governing the natives through 
their own princes. Paul Gaffarel writes that, in the five years 
1749-54, “‘ Dupleix imposed the authority of France on a third of 
‘ the area, and more than a third of the population, of Hindostan.”* 
Suffice it to say that in the last named year Dupleix became the 
victim of the rancour of his enemies and the jealousy of his 
Government, and was recalled. In the space of seven years the 
English retook Pondichery, and recovered their supremacy in 
India, which they have since retained. The present possessions of 
France consist of a few small settlements with very limited precincts, 
viz., Chandernagore, Pondichery, finally restored in 1814, Mahé and 
Karikal, Masulipatam and Yanaon, and some small factories (loges) 
with fields adjoining, at Calicut, Surat, and other places. 

England has continued to extend her sway in India until it is 
acknowledged by a population of 250 millions, including the 
feudatory States, with an area of 1,413,000 square miles, over the 
ereater part of which the Queen of England in 1877 assumed the 
title, as she had previously age the authority, of Hmpress of 
India. 

From Baluchistan to the River Irrawaddy, and from the Hindu 
Kush to Cape Comorin no native power declares itself independent, 
and no Huropean power exercises dominion, except France and 
Portugal in the small settlements already described. 

The settlements of England on the West Coast of Africa date 
back to the early part of the seventeenth century, when the 
fabulous reports of the wealth and importance of Timbuktu as a 
commercial centre led both England and France to make 
endeavours to reach it from the west coast: the former by the 

* P. 254, 
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River Gambia, the latter by the River Senegal. Both attempts 


failed. Gambia was retained, and other settlements on the Gold — 


Coast were made in the seventeenth century, for the purposes of 
commerce and of carrying on the slave trade. Sierra Leone was 
founded a century later (1787), as an asylum for American refugee 
Negroes from Nova Scotia, for Maroons expelled from Jamaica, and 
liberated Negroes captured in transit by H.M. cruisers, and also as 
a centre for striking a blow at the slave trade. British authority 
was, in 1861, extended upon the Gold Coast to Lagos for the latter 
purpose. 

The French colony of Senegal, founded about the same time as 
the Gambia, and with the same object, has grown into a large 
territory, extending nominally from Cape Blanco to within a short 
distance from Sierra Leone, about 1,000 miles, with small areas 
within it occupied by England and Portugal. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the wars 
occurring between the several nations ef Hurope, arising out of 
matters unconnected with the colonies, led to many changes 
in the supremacy of the different countries in their foreign posses- 
sions. At that period the dominion of the seas was vigorously 
contested between England and France, and the varied fortune of 
each country led to the dismemberment of its outlying possessions. 
In those days the penalty of defeat was a loss of territory, generally 
of colonial possessions. These were taken in compensation for wars 
forced upon a nation, or out of which a nation issued victorious. 
Now-a-days national honour often finds a more convenient compen- 
sation in crushing fines, imposed without reference to the origin 
of the quarrel. 

In 1655 England avenged herself for the invasion of the Spanish 
Armada by the capture and retention of Jamaica. In 1704 she 
became mistress of Gibraltar, which she holds as the key of the 
Mediterranean, and as the warden of her commerce within its 
waters; and in 179% she wrested Trinidad in the West Indies from 
Spain.. Hach of these annexations occurred after a war with that 
Power arising out of Huropean politics. 

During the eighteenth century the West Indies became, as it 
were, shuttlecocks bandied to and fro between England and France, 
in their struggles for naval supremacy. Looking to the successive 
Treaties of Utrecht (1713), Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), Paris (1763), 
Versailles (1783), Amiens (1802), and Paris (1814), we find that 
these islands, or some of them, were transferred backward and 
forward on each occasion, to say nothing of the intermediate 
changes by force of conquest; and it would almost seem as if the 
conclusion of a treaty of peace was the signal for attempts to 
recover the losses just assented to. 
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Since the last cited treaty no changes have been made. The 
Windward Islands belong to England. Among the Leeward Islands 


Martinique, Guadeloupe, and their dependencies, belong to France ; 


St. Eustatius and Saba to Holland; St. Martin is divided between 
France and Holland; and the Virgin Islands belong to Denmark, 
with the exception of Tortola, which was settled by the English in 
1666. 

On the road to India the small island of St. Helena was occupied 
by England on its abandonment by the Dutch in 1651, and used 
as a rendezvous and victualling station for passing ships; and the 
island of Ascension, to the north of it, was taken possession of in 
1815 as a naval station during the confinement of Napoleon at 
St. Helena, and has since been retained for the use of British 
cruisers on the West Coast of Africa. 

While France was pressing her conquests in India she took 
possession of the Mascarenhas Islands, of which England deprived 
her in 1810; but Bourbon, now called Réunion, was restored at the 
Peace in 1814, and the Isle of France, now Mauritius, was retained, 
on account of its good harbour, lying in the track of our ships bound 
to India. The Seychelles Islands and other small insular depen- 
dencies in the Indian Ocean have since been annexed to the latter. 

Colbert contemplated and attempted the colonisation of Mada- 
gascar by a company in 1664, but it failed, and a century elapsed 
before the French repeated the attempt, when, in 1750, they obtained 
the cession of the island of Ste. Marie on the eastern coast, which 
however they did not occupy until 1843. In the latter year they 
obtained cession of the island of Nossi Bé on the west coast, and 
of Mayotte, one of the Comoro Islands, to the north-west. The 
possession of these small islands, and Colbert’s action in the seven- 
teenth century, have furnished pretexts for frequent interference 
by France in the affairs of Madagascar, and for the recent aggres- 
sions which have been made upon the existing Hova Govern- 
ment. 

In the years 1668-90 the Spaniards took possession of the 
Ladrone, or Marianne, Islands, the Caroline and Pellew Islands, 
three groups of numerous, but small, islands which lie in close 
proximity to their possessions in the Philippine Islands, and which 
doubtless proved troublesome neighbours under independent and 
subdivided native governments. 

In 1778 Portugal ceded to Spain the island of Fernando Po, on 
the West Coast of Africa, which she continues to hold, with a strip 
of land, called St. Juan, on the mainland, and the insignificant 
islands of Corisco and Hlobey on the coast, and of Annobon at some 


- distance from it. 


In 1783-86 England secured protection for its mahogany cutters. 
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in the Spanish province of Honduras by taking possession of part 
of it, and creating it into a British colony. 

About the same time England dispossessed the Dutch on the 
coast of Malacca, founding what are now called the Straits Settle- 
ments, where some years later (in 1819) she established the seat of 
government for this part of her territories at Singapore, the 
extremity of the peninsula, and the turning point of the great 
stream of commerce from Europe and India to the Eastern Archi- 
pelago and China. 

In the last few years of the eighteenth century the genius and 
energy of Cook opened up to England the vast island, or rather 
continent, of New Holland. From its original destination as a penal 
settlement, Australia has grown up with a rapidity and solidity 
which has totally obliterated the dark traces of its origin. It is 
impossible here to do more than note that, as the freedmen and new 
settlers increased, they spread themselves rapidly along the coast, 
and inland ; that within twenty years Tasmania had been occupied; 
that in 1856 Port Philip, the site of the future capital of Victoria 
(separated from New South Wales in 1851), had been founded; that 
within another thirty years Southern and Western Australia had 
been erected into separate governments ; and that in 1859 Queens- 
land was separated from New South Wales. The introduction of 
cattle and sheep on the vast inland pastures, and the discovery of 
gold in 1851, have contributed largely to the rapid progress of 
these colonies, and of New Zealand, which was first settled in 
1841; but the energy and enterprise of their inhabitants, the 
liberal character of their institutions, their loyalty and the close- 
ness of their connection with the parent country, are elements 
which have united to raise them to their present high standard of 
social and commercial prosperity. 

The subjugation of Holland and Belgium by France in 1795 led 
to a great increase of the British colonial possessions, as Hngland, 
in her contest with the French, found a readier submission on the 
part of their Dutch annexations than she might otherwise have 
obtained. In the Hast, Malacca, Cochin, Ceylon, and the Cape of 
Good Hope succumbed to the British arms, and in the West, 
Guiana, now known as British Guiana, or Demerara. All of 
these have been retained, Ceylon and the Cape Colony as com- 
pleting, with Mauritius, a chain of settlements affording shelter and 
security to our Indian commerce rounding the Cape of Good Hope; 
the latter as forming a valuable addition to our sugar-growing 
colonies in America. 

It may here be remarked that the two territories in which 
Holland succeeded in establishing true colonies, viz., in North 
America and the Cape of Good Hope, and the two principal terri- 
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tories in which France did the same, Canada and Mauritius, have 


fallen into the hands of England. In Canada, Mauritius, and the 
Cape the population maintain, to a great extent, their national 
character and language in those parts which they continue to 
occupy ; but in the United States they were either driven out, or 
have been absorbed in the general population. 

In 1798 Malta, long held by the Knights of St. John, capitu- 
lated to France, when Napoleon conceived the idea of seizing Egypt, 
and obtaining command of the trade with India. Two years later 
(1800) England captured the island, and has since held it as a 
naval and military station, indispensable to her overland trade to 
India. With the same object she has lately obtained from Turkey 
the protectorate over Cyprus. 

Heligoland is a small island, which England took from the 
Danes in 1807, and retained after the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
and the dissolution of the northern Confederation formed against 
her. It commands the mouths of the Hlbe and Weser, and is 
valuable as a strategic point. The small settlements which 
Denmark possessed on the Indian coast were sold to Hngland in 1848. 

In 1833 England annexed and settled the Falkland Islands, as 
a station for her whale fisheries in the southern seas. Spain, 
France, and Buenos Ayres had at different times claimed a right to 
them, but had made no serious attempt to occupy them. 

Before the discovery of the Cape route to India, Aden, on the 
Arabian coast, had been a place of some importance, and when the 
overland route to India was opened, the Hast India Company, having 
occasion to punish the natives who had plundered an English vessel 
wrecked in the neighbourhood, annexed the post, which has since 
become a place of great importance to her trade, and to that of the 
world passing through the Suez Canal. The annexation of Hong 
Kong in 1841 was part of the compensation imposed by England 
on China for the losses caused by the war forced upon her in 1839. 
Labuan, having been settled in 1846 by Sir J. Brooke, was ceded to 
Great Britain by the Sultan of Borneo in that year and occupied in 
1848. Sir James afterwards became Rajah of Sarawak on the 
mainland, but England has not annexed the territory. In 1855 
England annexed Perim, a small island at the entrance of the Red 
Sea, for the purpose of preventing any possibly. hostile country 
from obtaining possession of a post whence they might seriously 
interrupt her trade to the East. 

France, having lost so many of her colonial possessions during 
the wars of the Revolution and the Empire, began, after a few 
years of peace, to desire to resume her position as the mistress of a 
great colonial empire; and at the accession of Louis Philippe in 
1830 an opportunity occurred of acquiring by force of arms the 
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extensive and valuable province of Algeria, which, after protracted 
struggles, she has successfully colonised and attached to the 
Republic. 


Pursuing the same policy, she took possession in 1843 of the 


Marquesas Islands in Polynesia, and of the islands of Nossi-Bé and 
Mayotte, off the coast of Madagascar. She also made a settlement 
on the Island Ste. Marie, also on that coast, originally ceded in 1750. 
She gained a footing on the Gold Coast at Grand Bassam, Assinie, 
and at the mouth of the River Gaboon; and she established a 
protectorate in Tahiti. None of these acquisitions could be 
accounted of much value as colonies, nor have they been utilised. 
Those on the Gold Coast were soon abandoned, and have only 
lately been resumed. 


Under the Second Empire the same policy was continued. In | 


1853, after the development of the English colonies in Australia 
and the discovery of gold in Victoria, France took possession of 
the Island of New Caledonia, eastward of Australia, which had not 
presented sufficient attraction to induce the English Government, 
or the Australian colonies, to annex it. She has established there 
a large penal settlement, for which she had been seeking a suitable 
site, preferable to that of Cayenne, and providing a place of exile 
for the political convicts of that period. A few years later, in 1864, 
she annexed the Loyalty Islands, a small group to the east of New 
Caledonia. About the same time she extended her territories in 
Algeria and Senegal. 

In 1862, after a petty war with the king of Annam, with whom 
she had had relations since 1779, France annexed a large portion of 
his territory under the name of Cochin China, which she augmented 
by three provinces in 1867. In 1863 she established a protectorate 
over the adjoining kingdom of Cambodia. About the same time she 
bought Obokh, with three or four miles of coast and a good anchor- 
age, on the African coast, near the entrance of the Red Sea; and in 
1877 she bought the Island of St. Bartholomew (or Barthélemy) in 
the West Indies, which she had ceded to the Swedes in 1784. 

In 1880, upon the abdication of the king of Tahiti, France 
definitely took possession of that island, which had been under her 
protectorate since 1842, and in the following year annexed the islands 
dependent on it. In 1874 England annexed the Fiji Islands, in 
Polynesia, for the purpose of protecting the natives, and repressing 
abuses in the engagement of labourers to be employed on the 
plantations in Australia. In 1881 France, after an imbroglio with 
the Bey of Tunis, and several months’ fighting with the native 
Arab tribes, established a protectorate over the Regency, which 
has reduced it to a complete dependency of the Republic. 

There are a few small territories held by different countries 
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throughout the world, which it would be difficult to ascertain, and 
which, as having no system of local government, cannot be recog- 
nised as Colonies, and do not therefore come within the scope of 
this inquiry; but some of these have lately attracted much public 
attention, and may deserve notice. Such are the small territory of 
Victoria, on the Benin coast, lately annexed by England; that of 
Obokh, on the Somali coast, just outside the entrance of the Red 
Sea, purchased by France in 1862; that of Assab, on the same 
coast, just within the Red Sea, annexed by Italy in 1881; and the. 
several detached ports on the Gold Coast, and around the mouth of | 
the River Cameroons, and of Angra Pequena, which Germany has 
annexed, or taken under her Protectorate, within the last few months. 


This review of Colonial Possessions would scarcely be complete 
without some reference to a subject which is engaging much atten- 
tion at the present time, viz., German colonisation. Germany does. 
not possess any colonial territory. Her recent action in annexing, 
or extending her protection over, certain scattered settlements on 
the West Coast of Africa has provoked much discussion. But the 
public is not generally aware that Germany has long been in one 
sense a great colonising Power; that emigrants from the Palatinates 
were among the earliest settlers in the United States; that since 
the ‘year 1820 she has sent forth more than three millions and a 
half of her people to the United States alone, being two-thirds of 
the number from the United Kingdom during the same period; 
that in the last three years, 1881-83, their number was 655,800, an 
average of 218,600 a year, exceeding the emigration from ‘the 
United Kingdom in the same years by nearly one-third; and that 
the number of German emigrants and their families residing in: 
foreign countries, including those adjoining the Fatherland, viz., 
Hungary, Galicia, and Russia, amounts at the present time to at: 
least 103 millions, including 44 millions enumerated in the last 
census of the United States, who had either a German father or a 
German mother.* It should therefore scarcely be a matter for: 
surprise, or exception, if Germany should desire to possess colonial: 
territory, to which her emigrant population may resort, retaining: 
them under her authority, and profiting by their industry and: 
commerce, and by the extension of the national dominion, instead 
of witnessing their continual absorption in the territory of other 
countries, with which possibly she may have no sympathies. It 
must also be borne in mind that Germany has acquired a fresh’ 
interest in the advancement of her mercantile marine since the’ 


. * Mr. Ravenstein has since satisfied me that the table at p. 603, on which this. 
latter statement is founded, is both incorrect and incomplete, and that the numbers 


~ are understated. There i3 not time to compile a more accurate one. 
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consolidation of the empire; and that the necessities of her present 
political condition oblige her to maintain a powerful naval force, 
which is available for the protection of any newly acquired colonial 
territory, and will find a suitable employment in times of peace in 
visiting and extending them. 3 
For the elucidation of these statements I have added two 
tables in the Appendix, VII and VIII. The latter exhibits the 
extraordinary difference between Germany and France in the matter 
of colonisation. The number of persons who emigrated from 
France to the United States since 1820 was only 334,563, or less 
than the number of Germans emigrating to the States during the 
last two years. The argument of the French writers who advocate 
extensive colonisation is, not that an opening is required for a 
superabundant population, or for the employment of her national 
shipping, but that France was great when she had extensive 
colonies; they deplore her present decline, and:maintain that she will 
recover her former greatness when she again becomes an important 
colonial power. Professor Paul Gaffarel writes: “The balance of 
‘population among the nations of Europe. was destroyed, to the 
‘‘ detriment of France, from the day that she ceased to colonise. If 
‘“* we do not exert ourselves to re-establish the balance of Europe, 
‘* we cease to belong to the first rank of nations.. There is but one 
‘‘ way of re-establishing this balance, colonise once more.” * “Il 
** faut coloniser, coloniser 4 tout prix.”’* But there is a converse 
to this argument. It may be that France had colonies because she 
was great, and not that she was great because she had colonies. 
Moreover M. Gaffarel himself supplies a valid reason why France 
is not in a condition to colonise at the present time. Hesays: “If we 
‘* do not continue to colonise, it is because the ill understood notion 
‘of the family interests prevails universally, and prevents colonisa- 
‘* tion. It is unhappily only too true that our families do not increase, 
“and that we cannot send our children out of France, because they 
‘are scarcely numerous enough to continue and perpetuate the 
“family. It appears that France for some years past has sought 
‘* to put in practice the dismal and depressing theories of Malthus. 
‘* Is it necessary to cite the well known instance of the Department 
‘* of Calvados,” (he might have cited many others,) ‘in which the 
‘‘ population decreases annually in inverse ratio to the increasing 
“wealth of the district ? Have we not heard of the peasants in this 
‘department lamenting as a misfortune the birth of a child, 
“ because he must share in the heritage, and diminish the property ? 
‘“‘< Sparta perished for the want of men,’ wrote Polybius: let us 
‘* take care that France ina few generations hence does not likewise 
* perish for want of men.”* So writes this typical advocate of 
* Pp. 552, 553, and 550. 
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French colonisation, and does not see that to send away the armies 
of France to acquire distant territories, in conflict with malarious 
climates and hostile races, must have the effect of further reducing 
the power of France to colonise, when the opportunity may be “a 
“tout prix” acquired. It is not in the colonies that men are required, 
bat in France, as the records of her last census and the melancholy 
disclosures of her writers in the public press continually testify. 

In thus freely expressing the views which, upon cosmopolitan 
grounds, I cannot but take of M. Gaffarel’s arguments in favour 
of French colonisation, I cannot refrain from adding my regret, in 
the interests of France herself, al the existence of circumstances, 
and the advocacy of a policy, of so injurious a character. 

The following summary affords a good view of the possessions 
of each country in the several quarters of the globe, and of the 
mode of their acquisition. Jt exhibits in a striking’ manner the 
extent to which England has created her possessions:by colonisation 
and settlement, and now occupies the greater part of the once 
available territory suitable to the habitation of Europeans. It is 
difficult to draw a line between settlement and conquest at distant 
dates, but I have applied -the-same rule to the colonies of all the 
countries, and therefore for purposes of comparison the summary 
will stand good. It further shows how small is the colonial territory 
retained by England out of its extensive conquests over other 
European Powers, compared with the thousands of millions sterling 
spent, and the hundreds of thousands of British lives sacrificed, 
in the European wars which almost exclusively led to those 
conquests, and in the maintenance of that maritime: supremacy, 
by which her colonial: power has been created,.and upheld against 
the most powerful combinations of her European opponents. 


ENGLAND. By“Colonisation and Settlement : 


In America—Canada, Dominion of, excepting Provinces of Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s 
Island; Newfoundland; Barbsdos; St. Kitts and 
Leeward Islands, excepting Dominica; Bermudas, 
Bahamas and Turks Islands, Falkland Islands. 
Area, 3,204,304 sq. m.; Population, 2,601,345. 


In Africa— Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Lagos, Ascension 
Island, Natal. 
Area, 2'644 sq. m.; Population, 966,485. 
In Asia— Australasia,-Perim. 
: Area, 3,117,972 8q. m.; Population, 2,742,699. 


Total by Colonisation and Settlement : 
Area, 6,429,920 sq. m.; Population, 6,310,229. 


By Conquest and Cession from Native Powers: 


In Asia and] Indian Empire and Straits Settlements ; Aden, Hong 
Polynesia— Kong, Labuan ; ¥iji Islands and Rotumah. 
Area, 913 401 sq. m.; Population, 199 542,150. 
aPu 
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Hnanuanp— Contd. By Conquest from European Powers: 
From Spain— Jamaica, Gibraltar, Honduras, Trinidad. 


Area, 13,511 sq. m.; Population, 779,765. . 
From Holland—-St. Helena, Ceylon, British Guiana, Cape of Good 


Hope. 
Area, 340,857 sq. m.; Population, 4,291,053. 


From Franee— Provinces of Quebee, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 


and Prince Edward’s Island; Windward Islands, 


viz., St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Grenada, and Tobago ; 


Dominica, Malta, Mauritius. 
Area, 240,651 sq. m.3; Population, 2,924,642. 
From Denmark—Heligoland. 
Area, one-third sq. m. ; Population, 2 oor. 
Total by Conquest from Foreign Powers : 
Area, 595,019 sq. m.; Population, 7,977,461. 


FPoRtTUGAL. By Settlement : 


All its Co'onies in Africa, and Tslands on the Coast of Africa. 
Area, 608,618 sq. m.; Population, 2,874,414. 
By Conquest and Cession from Native Powers : 


All its present small possessions in India. 
Area, 7,160 sq. m.; Population, 849,553. 


SPaIn. By Settlement : 


Canary Islands, Cuba, and Porto Rico. 
Area, 49,578 sq. m.3; Population, 2,534,306. 


By Conquest and Cession from the Natives: 
Philippine, Ladrone, Caroline, and Pellew Islands. 
Area, 115,306 sq. m.; Population, 5,603,685. 
HOLLAND. By Settlement : 


Surinam, St. Eustatius, St. Martin, and Saba, in the West Indies. 
Area, 46,029 sq. m.; Population, 61,682. 
By Conquest from Spain and Portugal, or Conquest and 
Cession from Native Powers: 


All its possessions in the Eastern Seas. 
Area, 636,329 sq. m.; Population, 26,743,67 8. 


By Conquest from European bowerar : 
From Spain—Curagao and its dependencies. 
Area, 374 8q. m. ; Population, 261237, 
FRANCE. By Settlement : 


In America—Islands St. Pierre and Miquelon, Martinique, Guadeloupe 


and its dependencies, French Guiana. 
In Africa— Senegal, Réunion. 


Total by Settlement : 
Area, 145,091 sq. m.; Population, 764,213. 


By Conquest or Cession from Native Powers: 


In Africa— Algeria, Tunis (protectorate), Gaboon, Gold Coast, 
Islands St. Marie, Nossi-Bé, and Mayotte. 


In Asia— — Its small possessions in Bengal, Cochin-China, Cambodia 
(protectorate). 
In Australasia and] New Caledonia, I. of Pines, Loyalty Is., Mar- 
Polynesia— quesas Is., Tahiti and its dependencies. 


Total by Conquest and Cession from Native Powers : 
Area, 237,660 sq. m.; Population, 7,956,644. 


DENMARK. By Settlement: 
All its possessions. 


Area, 87,124 $4. m.; Population, 127,122. | 
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A.—AREA. 


Comparison of Countries and Colonies, to scale. 


BritisH COLONIES, 7,938,422 SQUARE MILEs. 
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Having traced the outline of the creation of the Colonies as 
they at present exist throughout the world, I must gather up my 
separate threads, and furnish a descriptive and graphic account of 
the extent and value of those belonging to each country, as 
illustrated by their area, population, and commerce. 

Table IIT contains an abstract of the Area and Population of the 
colonies of the several countries in each quarter of the globe. The 
details for each colony, with the dates of their acquisition, are 
given in Table VI. Diagrams A* and B+ exhibit these graphically. 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


It is probable that few of my hearers, or of the public, have 
formed, or could without a diagram form, an idea of the relative 
extent of the area and population of the British colonies, as com- 
pared with those of other countries, and with the countries them- 
selves. 

' Diagram A* shows that the Area of the British colonies is nearly 
8 millions of square miles (7,938,422) and that it is more than 
three times as large as the combined area of the colonies of all 
other countries, of the mother countries of these latter, and of the 
United Kingdom added, amounting as a total only to 24 millions of 
square miles (2,602,873), or rather less than one-third (32°8) of the 
total area of the colonies of the British Empire. The area of our 
colonies is rather less than the area of the Russian Empire, including 
Siberia and Central Asia, which is 8,387,800 square miles; but if 
the area of the native feudatory States in India, amounting to 
509,284 square miles, be added, over which England exercises as 
great a control as Russia does over much of the territory under its 
sway, together with that of the United Kingdom itself (120,757), 
then the area of the British Empire will exceed that of the Russian 
Kmpire by about 200,000 square miles, and it covers (within a 
fraction) one-sixth (16°3 per cent.) of the whole land area of the 
globe, as estimated by Behm and Wagner in Petermann’s “ Mitteil- 
“ungen.”’ 

There is moreover this marked difference between the colonies 
of England and those of other countries, that while the whole of the 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch colonies, and almost all the French, 
are within the tropics in Africa, Asia, and Central America, three- 
fourths of the British are within the temperate zones, chiefly in 
North America and Australasia. 

With regard to Population, similar comparisons, drawn from the 
same tables and Diagram B+, show that the population of the British 
colonies is more than four times that of all foreign colonies (the pro- 


* P. 568. f P. 51. 
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portion of these latter to the former being 22:2 per cent.), and 
‘nearly double that of those colonies added to the countries to which 
they belong (the proportion of these latter being 52 per cent.). 
The proportion would be very largely increased if the population 
of the feudatory States in India, 55 millions, were added, the respec- 
tive proportions of the foreign States being thereby reduced to 
17°7 and 41°6 per cent. Compared with the estimated population 
of the world, the British colonies alone amount to more than a 
seventh (14°6 per cent.); and the British Empire, including the 
United Kingdom and the feudatory States in India, amounts to more 
than one-fifth (20°9 per cent.), or slightly less than that of the 
whole of Europe. 

There is a difference as marked in the character of the popula- 
tion as in that of the area of the British colonies. Almost the 
whole of the subjects of Portugal, Spain and Holland, in Africa 
and Asia, consist of the comparatively uncivilised natives of the 
countries, with a mere handful of Europeans or other civilised 
inhabitants. The proportion indeed of French and other civilised 
inhabitants in the French colonies, though greater, is still compara- 
tively small. But almost the whole of the inhabitants in the chief 
American and Australian colonies of England are civilised, and 
the greater part are of British origin; while in Asia, the condition 
of the population, both in British territory and in the Indian Native 
States attached to it, places them beyond all comparison above the 
Negro, Malay, and other Oriental subjects of the other countries. 
The same may be said of the greater part of British South Africa. 

The differences between the area and population of the several 
Mother countries and their colonies are very striking. The fact of 
the smallest countries possessing the greatest extent of Cronies 
more especially cannot fail to attract notice. es ibet 

With regard to area :— 
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C.—GENERAL TRADE, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 





Unirep Kinepom, £715,371,000. 
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The entire figure represents the Total General Trade of the 
UnitEeD Kinepom. 


D.—TRADE OF EACH COUNTRY WITH ITS COLONIES. 
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The only other element of national power with which I have 


time to deal on this occasion is the Trade of the different countries 


and their colonies. We possess full returns of the trade of the 
several colonies of England and France, and partial returns for 
those of Holland, but none for those of Portugal, Spain, or 
Denmark. It is not therefore possible to compare together the 
trade of the colonies of each country. We possess, however, in the 


Trade returns of the Mother countries, materials for a most 


interesting comparison, exhibiting results of no small importance 
in relation to the question of the value of the British colonies 
to the Empire. | 

In Tables II. and IV are comparative statements of the value of 
the total Trade, Import and Export, of all the countries possessing 
colonies, and separately of their trade with their own colonies. 
The tables show also, in averages of three years, to what extent 
those trades have increased, or decreased, within the last ten years. 
The comparisons have been brought up to the latest period for which 
returns are available. | 

The chief results, as shown in the tables and in Le C and 
D,* are as follows :— 

1. The total annual Trade (imports and exports taken together) 
of the several countries, on the average of the last three years, has 
been :- — | 


For the United Kingdom ........ 71 af 1,000 
PPANC Oy yrs. ti...) censtets det cavers 425,260,000 
Se re A RIB abe 
SP Oa Oa SS as eats 54,646,000 
Den thark oes 23,958,000 
Yaa ard RAs OS ear en 15,678,000 


697,780,000 











2. Thus the total trade of the United Kingdom is a fraction 
(2°4 per cent.), greater than that. of all the other Huropean 
countries possessing colonies. 

3. The corresponding proportion of the import trade is greater, 
being 412,311,000/. to 387,151,000/., including the estimated 
general trade of Holland, or 64 per cent. in excess. 

4. On the other hand the proportion of the export trade is 
2°5 per cent. less, being 303,060,0001. to 310,629,0001. 

5. The proportion which the total import and export trade of 
each country with its own colonies bears to its total trade in the 
last triennial period is as follows : — 


* P, 574. 
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Per Cent. 
Waited, Kin gd oni... vssctscse cape meqeenncrs Ot 
PBN 1h,.5c.0 acvenrseoneaale mePue Renee deeget aac ya 9°4 
Flolland, nga senk.-. es ea toa eee 6°0 
Fvaricecwe A). nce sn eee ee eee ee alge 
Ditto, excluding Algeria ................ i 
Derimarktos. 2A: talee eee oe a6 
Portugal -gtish beth sass ll Mnaeees 2° 


In the aggregate, the total trade of England with her colonies, 
as shown in Diagram JD, exceeds fivefold that of all the other 
countries with their own colonies. 

6. On the preceding calculation it must be remarked :— 

(1). That Algeria contributes more than one-half to the 
colonial trade of France. 

(2). That Holland and Spain both maintain a practical 
monopoly in their commercial relations with their 
colonies, so far as their European trade is concerned. 
This is effected by means of differential duties, a policy 
of very doubtful advantage, but which places them in a 
better position, as far as their trade with their colonies 
is concerned, than France, Denmark, and Portugal. 

Not that Portugal has much compunction in the 
matter of differential duties. In that respect it is 
about on a par with its neighbour, Spain. Portugal’s 
place at the bottom of the list is rather owing to the 
fact that the position and unproductiveness of its 
colonial possessions do not give it a chance of creating 
a large trade, however much it may strive to infuse 
some vitality into its colonial commerce by means of 
bounties and differential duties, now so much in vogue 
on the continent. 

In relation to this subject I may mention, as a 
matter for grave consideration, and for regret to all 
those interested in trade, and especially colonial trade, 
that France, which for years has pursued a more 
enlightened course, is at this moment a backslider 
with regard to the question of differential duties, and 
is adopting anew the discarded policy of past cen- 
turies, by imposing upon foreign bottoms differential 
duties, amounting sometimes to as much as 60 per 
cent. Indeed so far have the French gone in this 
direction, that they have lately established in Mada- 
gascar a scale of differential duties directly aimed 
at British commerce, although the island is as yet 
unconquered, and French power extends to only a few 
places on the coast. 

7. Comparing the import and export trades together, the pro- 


: 
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portion which the Colonial bears to the Total trade is greater in the 
export trade in all countries, except the strictly colonial trade of 
France (excluding Algeria); but it varies greatly, being much 
higher in Spain and Portugal, and but trifling in Holland and 
Denmark, as will be seen in the following table :— 


Proportion to Total Trade of 








Imports. Exports. 
United Kingdom ................ 23°4 29°6 
eng | Ce eee aoe eae a 1°7 2°5 
£9 DOKIL tosses enecpies shes sek=<epensvorne 6°8 119 
PEGA nd ee ke As 5°9 61 
TEV ANICO bs to den ts spe seed | ods eee 3°8 4°8 
Ditto, excluding Algeria... 2° 1:3 
MOTTE yee etn setercses snntares 2°4 2°5 





But a further comparison of the increase or decrease of the 
trade of the several countries during the two periods under 
examination shows still more significant results : — : 

1. While the import trade of the United Kingdom shows an 
increase of 10°5 per cent., that of the other countries, with the 
exception of Denmark, shows an increase varying from 28 to 50 
per cent. 

2. The export trade of the United Kingdom has increased 
8°8 per cent. That of Spain and Holland has increased by a full 
third; Denmark and Portugal have only increased 6°7 and 3°7 
per cent. respectively, and France is absolutely stationary. 

3. But while these are the proportions in the total trade, the 
trade of each country with its own possessions shows very different 
results. The import trade of the United Kingdom with its 
Colonies has increased 15°4 per cent.; that of France has increased 
less than 1 per cent., though, if Algeria be excluded, it has 
increased 21°7 per cent.; that of Portugal, Spain, and Holland 
have decreased 11, 12, and 33 per cent. respectively. A similar 
comparison of the export trade of the United Kingdom to its 
colonies exhibits less favourable results relatively to other countries, 
but still very satisfactory in relation to the general trade. It has 
increased 19°9 per cent., while the general trade has only increased 
8°8 per cent. 

The increase of the other countries has been respectively :— 


Per Cent. 
France, excluding Algeria ............0 ay 
UIUC oe SCLC Tie 2S koe a acres cnaonce 22°8 
Der winwk? TE. cisvathisdsonsde vclavosee 18°6 
SIT © Syet atau spss ced sade cept Gans a Soe 14°8 
d igo ts Feed Orca ea eee Se 8 a Poe 4°6 


ola aia eh Se AM agteistneeescenens 14 
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4, If again the foreign trade of each country be separated from 
its colonial trade, and the two periods be compared, the results are 
still more striking. The disproportion in the increase of the 
foreign trade of England, as compared with its colonial trade is 
largely increased, and the importance of the latter, as compared 
with the value of the colonial trade of other countries, is greatly 
enhanced. 

The comparison also shows the relative value to foreign countries 
of their foreign and colonial trades, which is of much interest, but 
I have only time on this occasion to make two remarks on it :— 

1. While, during this period of eleven years, the foreign 
import trade of England has increased g per cent., its 
colonial import trade has increased 15°4 per cent., and 
while its foreign export trade has increased only 4°6 
per cent., its colonial export trade has increased 20 
(19°9) per cent., or more than fourfold that of the 
foreign trade, the percentage proportions of the 
increase in the two trades being respectively 71 and 
33zZ per cent. 

2. It will be seen that the foreign export trade of France 
exhibits a slight decrease, while its colonial export 
trade has increased more even than the British ; but 
the extent of the latter is too small to affect’ greatly 
the proportion of the general trade given in Table III. 


Percentage Increase or Decrease in the Import and Export Trade of caich 
Country, between the Triennial Periods in Table III. 


























Imports. Exports. 

Foreign. Colonial. Foreign. Colonial. 

+ | = + | — Ff +] - + | = 
United Kingdom x0) 8bss..a O10 ce ae Ree Led OLE! chee akoeS 
Portugal 4...... .2lessogaee 2OFOo > ste SB. fhdily2.81357 #2 a 4°6 
SDRID: gos-sccc-ndiven shes Bigsetna’ yA oo ona at bo tA 30°F, Wey ode, | bas8 
ELOU QING 25, scones Streciseats Sree val an ares gee | OD OPES PO nase 1°4 
HPSBHCOTH AR. ARIA EE eor8 Bie OOS UIA: ao 1'2 || 22°8 
» without Algeria........ 2975) |: bl Od Be) yous Taee oO Mrs 717 
Denmark OI SRN OES oS 5°8 61 64 Te 





I had prepared a series of tables showing the increase. or 
decrease of the trade of each country with each of its colonies, 
during the last ten years, 1874-76 and 1881-83, but the Appendix 
to this Address has already reached such dimensions that I can 
only add the portion relating to the United Kingdom,* for the 


* Table Ve 
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purpose of bringing before you one very important inference to 


be drawn from it, viz., that while the trade with the four principal 
possessions of Australasia, India, British North America and 
South Africa, constituting more than four-fifths of the whole 
(81°5 per cent.), have increased 24 per cent., that of all the other 
colonies has decreased 6 per cent. 

The proportions in these four Possessions have been very 
different :— ; 





Percentage Increase of 





Imports. Exports. 
Australasia ....0..c..s0..000 27°9 29°1 
British India ................ 21:9 Baas 
» North America 27 7°8 
South Africa.” *....0.....:. 35° 40°9 


(ees re 

The discovery of the diamond fields has doubtless caused the 
great increase in the trade with South Africa. It is beyond my 
present purpose to examine how far natural or artificial causes have 
contributed to create the great difference in the increase between 
the North American and other great possessions of the Crown, 
but the subject is full of interest, and would be well worthy of 
separate examination. It has not arisen from a change in the pro- 
portions of its trade with the United Kingdom, as will appear from 
the following figures : it must therefore have arisen from the rate 
of its increase having been slower. 


Percentage Proportion of Trade with the United Kingdom to the 
Total Trade of each of the following Colonies. 











Imports. Exports. 
_kh ° : 
British North America........ { aes es 38 ° ie 
; 1873-75 76°4 48°8 
” India eeebeavesedccnnoncesice { 1880-82 75°2, 41.0 
alae: 1873-75 enw 56:7 
RISEPOIASID wscrsdcaessesssdeencortconss 1880-82 48°0 Biel 





The chief points noticeable in this table are :-— 

1. At the present time India draws from the United Kingdom 
exactly three-fourths of its total imports ; America and Australasia 
draw slightly less than half. 

2. On the other hand India sends to the United Kingdom one- 
fifth less of its exports than either of the other group of Colonies. 

3. In comparing the two periods of years, British North 
America and India have slightly fallen off in their imports from tke 
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United Kingdom, while Australasia has increased by more than one- 
fourth. In the exports British North America has increased 
slightly, but the other two groups exhibit a considerable decrease. 

Since writing the above, which I retain on account of the 
interesting comparisons it presents, I have been favoured by the 
communication of some valuable information throwing light upon 
the differences above shown in the trade of British North America 
with the United Kingdom, which, on account of the importance of 
the subject, I insert in extenso. 

“The circumstances connected with the Trade and Commerce of 
‘* British North America (Canada in particular) differ from those 
“of the other Colonies here represented, not only from the con- 
“ tiouity of the United States, but from the fact that Canada is a 
‘“‘ not inconsiderable manufacturer herself, and that she has a grow- 
‘“‘ing foreign trade, arising partly perhaps from the position her 
‘‘ shipping occupies among the mercantile navies of the world. 

‘‘The years selected, namely, the averages of 1874-76, and 
‘* 1881-83, are not, besides, the most favourable for British North 
‘« America in examining the growth of the trade with Great Britain. 
“The increase was very rapid indeed between 1869 and 1874, the 
“imports into the United Kingdom having risen in that period 
“ from 7,734,531/. to 11,858,909/., or 53 per cent.; and the exports 
‘“‘ from 5,909,812/. to 10,210,985/., or 73 per cent. But since 1874 
“the progress has been slower and varying, the imports being in 
‘1883 (according to the ‘ Statistical Abstract’) 12,283,727/., or an 
‘“‘ increase of nearly 4 per cent. over the former year (1874), while 
‘‘ the exports were 10,109,596/., showing a slight decrease. 

“Tt is necessary also to mention that the imports continued to 
‘““inerease from 1874 to 1877, the value in the latter year being 
‘“ 12,035,9682. Since that year the trade has been fluctuating, the 
‘* largest year having been 1880, when the figures were 13,388,988/. 
‘‘ The exports however to British North America decreased between 
‘“« 1874 and 1879 to 6,118,862/. They have since gone up again 
‘rapidly to 10,109,596/. in 1883, which is an increase in the four 
‘* vears of 65 per cent.” 

I must close with the notice of an important table, No. IX, 
which shows the Trade, import and export, of each British colony, 
on the average of the last three years, 1881-83, and the percentage 
proportion which the trade of each with the United Kingdom bears 
to its total trade; but I must confine myself to a few remarks. 

1. The total value of the Trade was 429,501,000/., which is 
4,000,000/. greater than the total trade of France, and exactly 
three-fifths (60 per cent.) of that of the United Kingdom. 

2. The value of the import and export Trades are equal, 
214,555,000/, and 214,946,000/, respectively. 
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3. The proportion of the import Trade with the mother country 
is nearly one-half, 49°2 ; that of the export trade, 43°4, is somewhat 
less. 

4, The countries in which the import Trade of the Colonies with 
the United Kingdom greatly exceeds that with foreign countries 
are. :— 


Percentage With 
Proportion of Import Foreign Countries 
Trade with an 
United Kingdom. British Colonies. 


75°3 247 
New Zealand 63°7 363 
Falkland Islands go'”7 9°3 
Natal | 48°2 21°8 
Cape of Good Hope ...: i ba 22°5 
Lagos 59°0 41:0 
Gold Coast 77°O 23°0 
Sierra Leone 69°! 30°9 





It will be observed that most of the African colonies come into 
this category. 

5. The Colonies in which the export Trade with the United 
Kingdom greatly exceeds that with foreign countries are :— 














Percentage ; With 
| Proportion of Export Foreign Countries 
‘Trade with devant ee 
United Kingdom. British Colonies. 
Ce yas sep ih oesscese ss | 64°8 352 
New-Zealand .i..:5:...0025 | 73°3 26°7 
ON Reece eee 80'0 20°0 
Cape of Good Hope ..... 89°9 10'1 
Gold Coast .........ci.cee 92:9 27°1 
OTIS parnist Ls ca Stine 60°8 39°2 
Windward Islands— 
St-chunciassinmnan 847°6 12°4 
St.nVineeithucaiceich. 96'6 23°4: 
GPP ONGO A 5s vasnasiconroe- | 87'4 12°6 
ODA GOW cake srcseieseset ops 867 13°3 
Leeward Islands— 
St. Kitts and Nevis.. 62°9 37°1 
Montserrat ......s.000 85°7 14:3 
DOUUNICI A 0225. oe0n00.vs | 65°5 34°5 
British Guiana ............ 59°9 40°1 
Falkland Islands. ........ 100 == 





It will be observed that New Zealand, Natal, Cape of Good 
Hope, and Gold Coast figure in this, as in the preceding, category ; 
and that almost all the West Indian Islands are included in it. 
The exceptions are the two principal islands in the Windward anc 


Leeward groups, viz. :-— 
2Q2 
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Foreign Countries 








United Kingdom. an 
British Colonies. 
Barbados, in which the proportions are 31°8 68°2, 
Antigua A 4) S52 68°8 





6. The colonies in which a smaller Total trade is carried on 
with the United Kingdom are :— 














Percentage Proportion 

of Total Trade | 

(Imports and Exports) Foreign Countries. | 

with | 

United Kingdom. 

Straits Settlements .... 229 77°3 
Mauritius ..,....1.ssecccvase 17°4 82°6 
Miao Ustlu etre eee o'"7 99°3 
TASMANIA s.cstesestibes ss 26°8 73°2 
Queensland. ...........00 36°3 63°7 
Hijisislands i-Cahsn ree) 92°1 
Nk eLlelen a see aces 29°2 70°8 
Gambia Soccer ae 29°8 70°2 
Newfoundland ............ 31'°8 68°2 
Bermudas %..2.0. 05005-0040 17°4 82°6 
Bahamas Us..dz..2.2- ne 21'°9 | 73:1 
Turks Island................ 65 93°5 
Barbados ic fer. actors: Beas / 64-7 
Virgin Islands ............ Nil | 100°0 
PA TICUTLE Wee Vt hve cnesseat ol 37°38 | 62°2 
DU yer hile erie coomern eg tana ewes | 62'8 
MALES Sette scenca reasccbewensnes 17°8 / 82°2 





7. The Trade of the following Colonies, both Import and 
Export, is more equally divided between the United Kingdom and 
other countries :— 





Percentage Proportion of 




















Imports. Exports. 
ote a mace Elsewhere. Kingdow, Elsewhere. 
Canada, Dominion of ..............4 40°9 59'1 43°9 51°1 
New South Wales © ........s.ssessees 50°6 49°4 46°4 53°6 
(ViCbOTIAL ate cousin teats at 47°4, £276) 4) (46°9 5371 
Western Australia ............cceee 39°6 60°4 57°0 43°0 





There are no returns from Hong Kong and Gibraltar, and the 
trade with British Colonies is not shown separately. 
8. Although the system of Free Trade opens the markets of 
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the whole world to all our Colonies, nearly one-half of their trade | 


(46°3 per cent.), amounting to 199,000,000l. a-year, is carried on 
with the Mother country, notwithstanding all the influences of 
distance, convenience, suitableness of products, and competition of 
commercial rivals operating to reduce it. 

I must now close my Address, which I fear has already detained 
you too long. Yet I feel that I have treated my great theme very 
inadequately. I must be satisfied if I have furnished the material 
for future discussion and useful reference. .I will sum up with a 
single remark. To what conclusion do all these statements 
undeniably lead? ‘To one which needs no force of argument, and 
which no eloquence of mine can fortify, to wit: that Britain has 
become great, and still maintains her greatness, in no small degree, 
by the possession of her Colonies, and through the bonds of kinship, 
of mutual interest and sympathy, which, in spite of all temporary 
misunderstandings and conflicting views, are yearly knitting them 
more closely together ; and that, subject to those changes which 
time may bring about, and a consensus of interests and desires may 
dictate, the fixed and unwavering policy of our rulers should be, 
that England and her Colonies are ‘‘ one and indivisible.”’ 
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APPENDIX. 





TaBLeE I.—Statement of the several Colonies and Foreign Possessions of each Huropean — 
Mode of Acquisition, 





Date. 


A.D: 





858....| Settlement 


876.... 
986.... 
1420 — 


-1420* 
1432... 
1446... 


144.6* 
1471* 


- 1471* | 


1505... 
1509... 


1611... 
1534... 
1543... 
1543.... 
1557... 
1559... 


1565... 
1575... 


1583... 


1604.... 
- 1608.... 


1607... 


1609... 
1618... 


1613... 


1619.... 


a 99 
.| Conquest 
.| Settlement 


Mode 


f Acquisition. 
qm British. 





————_——_$__—_——_ 
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CCRSION “1.6.0 
Conquest 


eeeerecenecs 


39 
OOBSION. covsccccen et 


Cee ereeeeoes 
pees eonsoees 


eect seve 


Possession taken| Newfoundland 


Settlement. ........ 


ope ae Barbados 
_|(Windward I.) 


Conquest ............ 


Settlement 
Conquest 
treaty 


Bermudas 


and 


feroeees 


9) 


Conquest and 


treaties 





Colonies and Foreign Possessions. 


Portuguese. 


Madeira 


eoocver: 


Azores Is. .... 
Coast of 
Guinea 
C.deVerde Is. 
St. Thomas I. 
Prince I. 
Mozambique 


Serer eee ereaee 
teeevess 


Oereeees 


esse eeee 


Angola : 
Loanda 
Benguela 
Mossamedes 














Spanish. 








Seraeecreae 


Philippine Is.) 














* In these instances the dates of the first discovery of the several 





Dutch. 


Amboyna 
(Moluccas) 
Ternate 
(Moluccas) 
Tidore 
(Moluccas) 
Java 


Core eeresers 








French 
and Other. 








DANISH. - 
Faroe Is. 
Iceland 








FRENCH. 
St. Pierreandf — 
Miquelon | 















” 
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APPENDIX. 


REMARKS. 








, phn Needle 


Settled by Norwegians. Became Danish when Norway was united to Denmark (1397); — 
remained Danish after separation in 1814. ve So 
Peopled from Iceland. gr 
Madeira incorporated with Portugal ; was twice occupied by England, 1801 and 1807; restored 
to Portugal 1814. 
Incorporated with Spain. Have never been under other authority. 
Incorporated with Portugal. Have never been under other authority. 
- Comprising three municipal Governments, viz., Cacheo, Bissao, and Bolama, with the Island of — 


Galhinhas. 


yee eres 


Have never been under other authority. 


‘ 


Invaded by Spaniards from Hayti; captured and abandoned by England in seventeenth century. 

Taken and held by the English between 1807 and 1815. 

‘The capital (Havannah) captured in sixteenth century ; taken by England in 1762; restored in —~ 
1763. 


| Have never been under other authority. Macao was independent of the mother country 
until 1622. 


The capital (Manilla) taken by English in 1762; restored in 1764. 
Have never been under other authority. 


Settled in 1623. French also formed a settlement, 1620. ‘Title of England confirmed by 
Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 


Have never been under other authority. 


Has never been under other authority. . 
Other Windward Islands; St. Vincent, the Grenadines, Grenada, Tobago, and St. Lucia ; 
‘these were alternately English, French, or neutral throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. ‘he first four were ceded to England in 1763; St. Lucia capitulated in 1803. 
Settled by the Portuguese 1521-80; taken by the Dutch 1605. 


- Or Somers’ Islands. Have never been under other authority. 

It is not possible to fix the dates at which the Dutch became possessed of the several islands 
in the Molucca group, to follow their varying fortunes in conflict with the Portuguese, _ 
Spaniards and English, or to define the nature of the authority which they now exercise in 
most of them. 

Date of founding Batavia. First Dutch governor arrived in Bantam in 1611, and obtained 
leave from the King of Jacatra to build a fort and establish a factory. 


| ke eal 








a) 





groups have been given. Settlement followed gradually. 
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TABLE I.—Statement of the several Colonies and Foreign Possessions of each Huropean 





Colonies and Foreign Possessions. 





























Date. Mode 
A.D. pres cawsition. British. Portuguese. Spanish. Dutch. a tes 
21620...) Various ........0... Te Gis alesse! — — -- — 
1620....| Conquest ............ — — — Banda (Ceram) a 
1623....| Various © ............ Canada (Do- — —— — —- 
minion of) 
1623....| Settlement and | St. Christo- — — ca — 
cession pher (Lee- 
ward Is.) 
1629....| Settlement. ........ Bahamas ........ — — — — 
1629.... tig taal pst Turks and — — — os 
Caicos Is. 
1681.... MA en ea 9 Gambia (West ae — — — 
African Set- 
tlements) 
1682.... yee Sm Ses 2, — = _ St. Eustatius... — 
‘Esp ee Ga: Wien ane = = ber pabapec ce io Bia! 
1634....| Conquest ............ — — oo OULACAO. 5c so0005: — 
Aruba 
Bonaire 
FRENCH. 
1635... | Settlement. ........ — ! — — — Guadeloupe ... 
1635... pies — — — Martinique 
1635.... » na — — — — French Guiana 
(Cayenne) 
1637... 55, Ave mnbiie’ o — aa — Senegal .........0. 
1639....| Treaty and con- — — — Celebes «......0...-. co 
uest 
1640 P | Cession..........0... — a oe Timor (western — 
side) 
1648....; Settlement. ........ — —  , — St. Martin _ 
(southern side) 
1649.... eter et — _- ~~ — REuni0n....60 
1651....) Occupation ........ St. Helena ... — — ran ae 
- :1655....| Capitulation ....| Jamaica ........ — _ = ae 
1661....| Settlement. ........ Gold Coast .... — — — = 
_ -1664....) Cession and con- ne — — Sumatra............ — 
quest 
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- Settled by expedition from St. Kitts. 


REMARKS. 





Date of first settlement. 
First settlement of Nova Scotia 1623. 
Dominion of Canada, incorporated in 1867, consists of— 
Nova Scotia, first settled, 1623; ceded to England, 1763. 
New Brunswick, ded. 1763 
Prince Edward Island, Pad ipe 4 
Quebec, acquired in 1759, by capitulation. 
Ontario, AS 1763, by cession. 
Ontario separated from Quebec 1791, by act of parliament. 
: settled by Hudson’s Bay Company. 
peers edente ae a province 1870. are 


Canada 


settled by Hudson’s Bay Company. 
British Columbia este into a colony 1858. 
incorporated 1871. 
taken from Hudson’s Bay Company 1871. 
erected into a province 1876. 
Leeward Islands, confederated by Act of 1871, consist of— 
St. Kitts, settled 1626; ceded by Antigua, settled 1632. 


North-west Territories 


Treaty of Utrecht 1713. Montserrat, settled 1632. 
Nevis, settled 1628. Virgin Islands, settled 1666. 
Anguilla, settled 1650. Dominica, conquered, 1759. 


Recolonised 1666. ‘Title of England confirmed by Treaty of Versailles in 1783. 
Separated from Bahamas, and attached to Jamaica in 1874. 


Right of trade assigned to England by Treaty of Versailles 1783; newly settled in 1816; 
joined for certain purposes to Sierra Leone in 1866. 


———w 





Taken from Spain, by whom it was settled, in 1529. 


Settled by expedition from France. Its present dependencies consist of the Islands of Marie- 
galante, La Desirade, Les Saintes, La Petite Terre, St. Barthélemy, and northern side of 
St. Martin, the southern side being held by the Dutch. St. Barthélemy was colonised by 
France in 1648, ceded to Sweden in 1784, and restored by purchase and treaty to France in 1877. 


Capital St. Louis; including Senagambia, capital Goree. 
After long conflict, conquest completed in 1669. 


' Eastern side held by Portugal ; limits defined by treaty signed at Lisbon, April 1859. 


ee ee 


Formal possession taken 1649 ; occupied 1638. Name changed from “ Bourbon ”’ in 1848, 


Abandoned by Dutch ; occupied by East India Company ; Crown colony 1833. 

Captured from Spain; ceded by Treaty of Madrid 1670. 

The colony now includes Lagos, which was ceded by the reigning monarch in 1861. 

Date of first settlement on west coast. English settlement of Bencoolen founded in 1685. 
All Dutch settlements in Sumatra captured by England finally ceded to Holland in 1816, in 
exchange for Dutch possessions in Malacca. 
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Tas. I.—Statement of the several Colonies and Foreign Possessions of each European 

















eeetiath Mode 
as of Acquisition. Brilish. 
1666....| Conquest ............ — 
1668.... Teethers ESS. — 
eyoee coe" peat hc s 
1680 ? | Conquest ....:....... ~- 
1683....1 Various .......:.:- ~~ 
1686....| Conquest ........... — 
1690....| Settlement. ....... — 
£690..... Conquest \.i...35« — 
~ 1704...) Capture oo... Gibraltar ....... 
1705....| Cession...........0.-- te 
1750....| Cession and. — 
treaty 
1771S ol CORSION Jans = 
1780? a tet nee eg eB — 
1788-6) Treaties ............ Honduras, 
British 
1785... Penang I. 
(Straits Set- 
tlements) 
1787....| Settlement. ........ New S. Wales 
a hres y fetes rh a ee Victoria ........ 
A787e.\-Cession®’ 5.2.04: Sierra Leone 
: (W. Africa 
Settlements) 
1787 ? oF Ski Shoei eete — 
1795....| Capitulation Ceylon ........... 
LM pos Bee .; ....{ Trinidad. ........ 
1800....| Capture .......,.... Malta* enn. 
- 1803....| Capitulation ....| British Guiana 
_ 1808....| Settlement. ........ Tasmania........ 










Colonies and Foreign Possessions. 




















Portuguese. Spanish. Dutch. ee a i 
— — Surinam........ 
aoe Marianne Is. — 
(Ladrone Is.) 
DANISH. 
= — ~— St. Thomas, 
&e. (Virgin | 
Is.) 
Timor (east =e 2 a 5 
side) FRENCH. 
— om — Indian § set- 
tlements 
q 
— Caroline Is. — — | 
Ajuda(Daho- — --- — 
mey) 
— Pellew Is. ... — oe 
— —- Madura ....... i 


St. Marie I. 
(Madagascar)} 


Fernando Po 
Annabon I. 
Corisco I. 
Elobey Is. 
San Juan 
— Borneo (west 
coast) 


Borneo (8.E. 
coast) 
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Yountry, arranged in the Chronological Order of their Acquisition—Contd. 


REMARKS, 








b , 
| First settled by an Englishman in 1630; taken by Dutch in 1666; recognised as Dutch at 
Peace of Breda, 1667. 


1 

1 hed F 

| Danish Virgin Islands: St. Thomas, settled in 1672; St. John, a few years later; St. Croix 
| _ about the same time. 


A 


Be vestern portion held by Holland; limits defined by treaty signed at Lisbon, April 1859. 
| Consisting of Pondichery (Coromandel), bought from native sovereign, 1683. 
Karikal (Malabar), bought from King of Tagore, 1739. 
ie. Chandernagore (Bengal), ceded by Aurung Zeb, 1688. 
x Mahé (Malabar) acquired 1627. 
a Masulipatam (8. Circars), ] 1752 
Yanaon (Orissa), ‘ i 
with small factories (loges), mostly leased out at Calicut, Surat, and other places. 


yas 





} Of the extensive possessions of Portugal on this coast, there remains only the ruined Fort of 
St. Jean Baptiste of Ajuda, with a small rayon. 





; ‘Taken from Spain; ceded by Peace of Utrecht 1713. 





2 Abandoned ; resumed possession, 1821; occupied, 1843. 


3 Settled and occupied by Portugal; ceded to Spain 1778; British military {settlement 
established thereon, with permission of Spain, 1827; abandoned 1834; Spain resumed 
possession 1844. Annobon and Corisco Islands discovered by Portugal in 1469-71. 


| Ceded by King of Bantam. 
| Under the Government of Jamaica until 1862, when it was erected into a colony. 


| The Straits Settlements, incorporated in 1826, consist of— 
\ i Penang, ceded by Sultan of Kedah 1785. 
Two districts on mainland, acquired 1798 and 1874. 

Malacca, taken from the Dutch 1795; restored 1818; exchanged 1824, 
| Singapore, acquired from Malayan Princes 1819. 
4 Includes Norfolk Island 

- Settled from New South Wales 1836; separated, 1851. 

 Ceded by native chiefs 1787; Charter granted to Sierra Leone Company 1791; incorporated 
: | for certain purposes with Gambia, and formed into West African Settlements, 1866.  — 


] _ Ceded by native king. 

my 

| Dutch settlements taken and annexed to Madras ; established as a separate colony 1801; ceded 
by Treaty of Amiens 1802; the whole island declared British in 1815. Cocos (or Keeling) ~ 

Islands annexed. Maldive Islands are tributary. 

) Taken from Spain. Ceded by Treaty of Amiens 1802 

| Taken from France. Ceded by Treaty of Paris 1814. Dependency, Gozo Is!and, 

| Taken from Holland. Ceded by Treaty of Paris 1814. 


‘ 


‘First Governor appointed, 16th February, 1804. 








: 
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Colonies and Foreign Possessions. 





Date. Mode 


f Acquisition. = ; ‘y 
AD: ae oe) British. Portuguese. Spanish. Dutch. French 


and Other. 














1806....| Capitulation ....) Cape of Good — ea | i ee 
| 
| 


























Hope 


13073...) Capture > .i:.3....- Heligoland .... oo = — — 
1810....) Capitulation ....) Mauritius _.... — — — — 


1815...) Taking posses- | Ascension I. — — — = 








| sion 
DSLG cl APCALY secs.cercoseeres — — — Billiton — 
Banca 
1828....| Taking posses- — -— — N. Guinea... — 
sion FRENCH. 
1829....} Settlement. ........ W. Australia mo — — — 
1830....} Conquest ............ — — — — Algeria ......im 
1833....| Settlement. ........ Falkland Is..... — — — — 
1836.... he eae rere S. Australia... — a — — 
1838.... Heh, Ba) Ties Natali oie = — — = 
1838....| Cession............6 Aden wi.20-ce — a — — 
1841....| Settlement. ........ New Zealand — — — —_— 
1841-3] Cession and | Hong Kong.... -— — — — 
treaty 
- 18483... Rete iy sree — — —- — Marquesas........ 
1843.... 0 SEWN Oe. — — -— — Nossi-Bé ....... 
1843... es WOE — — — — Mayotte........ a 
1843... EAS He Rte — —— — i Gaboon .......008 
1843.... Bee Giecne: — — — — Gold Coast Set- 
tlements 
SAT 3) COssION iosseccoseeree Labuan I........ = ue = = 
1853....| Conquest ............ — — = — New Caledonia, 
; I. of Pines 
1855....| Cession ..........605 Perms oo. — — — — 
1859....| Settlement. ........ Queensland .... — — — — 
A861.,..| Cession — .........-+. Tiago8 gee e..: — a —- — 
1862....| Conquest and == — —- — Cochin China 
cession 
1863....| Protectorate un- — — — a Cambodia ....... 
der treaty 
1864....} Capture ........... oS — <= — Loyalty Is. «4 
1874....] Cession...... cee Hiji | Istene.. ft. = — — — . 
1878....| Conditional oc- | Cyprus............ — _ — =a 
cupation under 
treaty 
1880.7. CESSION.....00¢ s00u0s — = — Tahiti sea, 
1881... Wha a eee 6 o rs it — Tuamotu (Iles 
Basses) 
1881... Ail aha Sear — — — — Tubuai & Rapa 
1881....) Protectorate un- — — — — TUS ..5s cae 


der treaty 





— 
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REMARKS. 





' Taken from Holland. Ceded by Treaty of Paris 1814. In 1845 Natal was annexed to the 

Cape Colony, but separated in 1856. Colony extended to the Transkei Territory in 1846, to 

_ Basutoland in 1868; Fingoland, Idutywa Reserve, and No-man’s Land in 1876; the Port of 
Walwich Bay in 1878; Griqualand West in 1880; Tembuland, Emigrant Tambookieland, 

— Bomvyanaland, Gealekaland, and St. John’s River Territory, in 1881. 

Taken from Denmark. Ceded by Treaty of Kiel 1814. 

j Taken from France. Ceded by Treaty of Paris 1814. Its dependencies consist of the 

} Seychelles Islands, Rodrigues, Diego Garcia, and about 70 small scattered islands. 





| Ceded to England by Sultan of Palembang in 1812, and transferred with Sumatra to Holland 
in 1816. 
Extended by further Act in 1848. 





| Originated in the Swan River Settlement. 
| Treated as a province of France, not as a colony. 
| Held by French and Spaniards from 1763 to 1771, when abandoned to England, but not 
occupied until 1833. 
| Settled from New South Wales. 
_ Settled by Dutch Boers from the Cape 1837-38 ; annexed by proclamation 1843; united to the 
Cape Colony 1845; separated 1856. 
| Under Government of India. 
Sovereignty ceded by Native Chiefs, in 1840. 
- Cession, 1841, confirmed by Treaty of Nankin, 1842; date of Charter 1843. 


| Extended by further treaties in 1844 and 1862. 
| Consisting of Grand Bassam, Dabou, and Assinie. 


_ Ceded by Sultan of Borneo 1847; occupied 1848. 
_ A penal settlement. 

le 

| Under Government of Aden (India). 

_ Separated from New South Wales 1859. 
— United with Gold Coast, 1874. 


~ 


| A protectorate; ceded by the king after contest, the King of Siam having by treaty renounced 
his authority over the country. 


os 


~ Including Rothumah and Islets annexed in 1880. 
_ Belongs to Turkey. 


Protectorate established 1842; island captured 1843; protectorate re-established; king 
abdicated 1880. 
> Dependencies of Tahiti; ceded with that island. 


_ A protectorate, ceded by the Bey, after contest. 
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‘Taste I1.—Statement of the Area and Population of the Colonial Possessions — 


of each European Country in each Quarter of the Globe, and of each of those 
Countries, on 1st January, 1884. 





























British.* Portuguese.t Spanish.+ 

Area, Population. Area. Population. Area. Population, 
RIP DIE ecatteemsrencrsshtes 196 26,866 = — — — 
ALSO et ugice ree 268,507 2,598,741 | 698,618 | 2,874,414 | 3,658 315,974 am 
MES mec Sereda tl 930,356 | 202,179,781 7,160 849,563 | 115,306 | 5,603,685 
Jae T etch TCs WEE eee eae 3,613,644 6,012,502 -— 46,770 | 2,253,332 9m 
AUStYAIASIOL ..os.s02s-.spe- 3,117,965 2,742,860 a — = — 
Polynesia” o..cccccss0.00. 7,754 126,602 — — — — 

















Total of Colonies | 7,938,422 | 213,917,942 | 705,778 | 3,723,967 | 165,734 | 8,175,467 

















Ph erga 120,757 | 35,153,780 | 34,499 | 4,160,315 |192,959 | 16,350,874 



































COUNETY 2 Graces 
Dutch, French.§ Danish. 

Area. Population. Area. Population. Area. Population. 
RUPP > Bivercsnivianwone — — oe ae 40,266 83,659 
PADEEOS La sre hnicteete — — 269,931 | 5,385,229 = oa 
PABLS ieee hriallcademianssas 636,329 25,743,678 | 55,643 | 2,855,519 = = 
PALO OTICD Aiceticaiatuandosess 46,463 97,919 | 48,066 400,521] 46,858 435463 
Australasia... — — — — — = 
POLN ROSIE iis 6s oxieb < ane — — 9,066 81,588 sion =» 




















Total of Colonies ..| 682,792 26,841,597 |382,706 | 8,722,857] 87,124 1290ae 














— 





Total of Mother 


COUNERY cs. i 12,648 4,172,971 $204,092 | 37,672,048] 13,784 | 1,969,039 





* Channel Islands transferred from mother country to European colonies. 

+ Azores and Madeira ditto to African colonies. 

{ Canaries and Ceuta ditto to ditto. 

§ Algeria united with African colonies; the protectorates of Tunis and Cambodia 
included ; the recent acquisitions in Tonquin not included. 
iiss isi pr 5S See 


a Ne 
ek 





Be aropecn ‘epee ne Colonial ners : ey the Total Trade of ‘seh Chung 
and its Trade with its own Colonial Possessions, distinguishing Imports and Exports, 
* together with the Percentage Increase, or Decrease, on the Average of Three Years at each 





of the periods for which returns are available between 1872 and 1883. 
ie 
ae, (From data furnished by the Board of Trade.) 
a [000’s omitted in amount columns. ] 
Periods Comparative Growth of the Trade of each Huropean Country having 
of Colonial Possessions. 





Comparison. Total Trade. 








































































































: Imports. Exports. 
~ - Countries. ue Sn bate, a ge Se ee) s 
| a Average Percentage Average Percentage 
Annual Value. of Difference. Annual Value. of Difference. 
First Last First Last In- De- First Lass In- De- 
= Period. Period. 3 Years 3 Years. | crease.| crease. 3 Years. | 3 Years. | crease.| crease. 
5 x: £ £ £ £ 
¢ bao “8- | | 1874-76 | 1881-83 | 373,059, | 412,311, | 10°5| — |/278,679,|303,060,) 88) — 
- Portugal ........... | 1872-74 | 1879-81 ,289,| 9,318,| 27°38} — 6,133,| 6,860,) 3-7) — 
MMMIBIT .....50.-.00.0-. 1872-74.| 1880-82] 18,074,| 27,181,| 50°4| — || 20,542,| 27,465,) 33°7| — 
Holland (spe- WS Pan he 
~ cial trade). [ | 1873-75 | 1880-82] 55,638, 75,501,| 35°7 42,836,| 57,758,| 34°8|. — 
‘France ....| 1874-76 | 1881-83 | 183,908, | 237,981, | 29°4| — |\187,421,|187,3829,, — | — 
Denmark _........ 1874-76 | 1880-82] 12,773,| 13,488,| 5.2| — 9,864,| 10,520,| 6:7) =e 
re - ; . 
‘ of Bi snr Trade of each Country with its own Possessions. 
gy 
A 
i Imports. fxports. 
Countries. Tea Aces ; 
; — ek bees Average Percentage Average Percentage 
¥ Annual Value. of Difference. Annual Value. of Difference. 
First Last Fi irst Last In- De- First Last Tn- De- >. 
Period. Period. | 3 Years. | 3 Years. | crease | crease.| 3 Years. | 3 Years. | crease.) crease. 
vu £ £ £ £ 
Tye Kine} 1874-76 | 1881-83 | 83,640, | 96,551, | 15°4 74,908, | 89,807, | 19°9 | - — 
‘Portugal ............ 1872-74 | 1879-81 179, 159,| — |11°2 |) ‘151,| 158,| 4°6-1> -— 
eS ae 1872-74 | 1880-82] 2,119,| 1,857,| -—- |12:4 | 2,871,| 3,295,|14°8 | — 
olland (spe- : 
© cil Ng 1873-75 | 1880-82} 6,698,| 4,454,| — 5 | 3,803,| 8,554,/ 14) — 
France............ CO,I4ay hs 9,228) 10 Og | 9,632, | 11,828, | 22°8 —- 
Ditto exclud- }| 1874-76 | 1881-83 . 
ing Algeria L 4.420, 5,880, | 21'7] — | 2,988,) 3,816,)27°7 | — 
Denmark ........ 1874-76 | 1880-82] 310,| 3829,] 61; — 220;|\ 261, 1 58°6e eee 
Bese es he Sin es hee 
S| Note. Ethie. general: trade ae i otlaad has riot! ‘been published since es year 1871. The 


excess of the general (7.¢c., home and transit trades) over the special trade on the average of the ~ 


three years 1869-71 was 31°5 


per cent. for imports and 36°7 per cent. for exports. 


Applying the 


me proportions to the period 1880-82, the general imports and exports of Holland would 
ount to 99,283,000/. and 78,955,000 respectively. The export trade of Holland given in this 





Dutch table includes colonial produce re-exported. 


_ * 


Ge 
ie) 
ae 
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TABLE [V.—Statement showing the Proportion which the Trade (Import 
and Export) of each European Country with its own Possessions, bore 
to ws Total Trade on the Average of the Years at the end of the Past 


Decennial Period for which Returns are available. 


(Compiled from the preceding table.) 








Periods 
of Percentage Proportion to Total Trade. 
Comparison. 
Countries. Triennial Averages. Imports. Exports. Total. 
First Last First : Last First Last First Last 
Period Period 2 2 Y ‘ eG 8 
: * | Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. 

















ee 











23'4| 26-9 | 29°6 | 2473) 261 





| 
| 
| 
| 


United aba 1874-76 | 1881-83] 22°4 
CLOT xeies sete 


Portugal .... .......1872-74| 1879-81] 2:5 | 17] 25 | 251 a | 20 


Spain Setter: 1872-74 | 1880-82] 11°7 G8 10a Ho 110) oi 3-69 oes 


} 
Holland (spe- | | 197375, | 1880-82 aay 59}. 82/ 61] 104] 66 
cial trade) | 





Pirate insets 4°8 | 38 4° 3 4°8 4°5 4°2: 


Ditto, exclud- 1874-76 | 1881-83 


ing Algeria 








Denmark ...,........ 1874-76 | 1880-82} 2°74 


| 
| | 

ay | 2°0 1:2 13 ie ee 
| hie Sa Nee Pg 2355 2D 





Note.—The special exports of Holland include Dutch colonial produce- 


re-exported. 








ae pte i 
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TABLE V.-—Statement of the Trade of the UNITED Kixepom with each 
of its principal Colonies, showing the Annual Average Value of Imports 
and Exports, in each of the Triennial Periods 1874-76 and 1881-83, 
with the Percentage Increase or Decrease. 


[Omitting thousands ] 

















Percentage 
Imported. Exported. Deere 
Colonies. 
Average Average Average Average 
of of -  F of Imports. | Exports. 
1874-76. 1881-83. 1874-76. 1881-83. 
£ £ £ £ 
Channel Islands ............ 678, 804, 846, 799, — 55 
Gera ltar s,s ew csrtaiineesd 81, 32. 1,184, 8cq, — 31°6 
EER RNa Bere tow at 244, 159, 972, 1;162; +19'0 
West African ea: 134, apy 326, 368 rete. 
APLC ELGR  \vevastplessenccansn % 
The Gold Coast. ........... 496, 402, 530, 473; —10°7 
Cape of Good Hope a F : 
and.Netal ..oiccic... } ora oat Seg Pig hed Mee ag 
Mauritius te ana. 935, 437; 453, 536, +1873 
N orn American colo- } 1032; | 11,328, | 9,806; |" 10,033, + 7'8 
West Indian Islands ; 
grid Geuiana .......00.. } piB08; S27 Opal 8880, 39373) JH aghk 
British Honduras _........ 209, 2.39} 141, o-9 —- 99 
5 tee UR eve ht eae eeeprnene 30,456, | 37,144, | 24,902, | 31,672, +27°5 
Straits Sett'ements ....... 21293 45336, 2,324, 2,677, +15°1 
PoylOn vee vssicstsiscisacssasees 3,672, 252295 1,169, 793, —32°1 
SE ESS T el (£00 1) 2 ot 1,086, Pe206,)1) G07 Uptis 313363 — 9'0 
AIR CTALASI Oy 08 vecsecedecasns 20,356, | 26,035, | 20,455, | 26,424, + 29°! 
Other possessions _....... 305, 416, 374, 305, —18'4 
Total iccemees: 83,639, | 96,550, | 74,9C4, | 89,806, + 19°9 
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“apie V1.—Detailed Statement of the Area, Population, and Date of 


Acquisition of the several Colonial Possessions of each European 
Country in each Quarter of the Globe on 1st July, 1884. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


(Taste VI 4.), 


(Taken from the Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other Possessions of the United 
Kingdom, published by the Board of Trade, 1884, and from the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year Book,” 1884.) 
Heenan rene ee eee eee ——EESESEEEEEEE—eEEEEEEEee 





Date 
of 
Acquisi- 
tion. 
Mother, country £...-.0.. goons. 
. POSSESSIONS. 
In Hurope— 
Channel Islands.........-00-+0...- 1066 
Gibraltar. cicce cea ftcedie mete 1704 
Malta and GoZo........ccccccsesee 1800 
Heltgoland 11.3 .c...ideccstmedenne 1807 
Total > Hurepe:-....:.....207 — 
In Africa— 
AEG ITD, 75. Pottcsecs sore tecneretee 1631 
Shia Hela «3.5.2 qc ususcpesaccses eee 1651 
Creole 1OGast..d poe. tecceaeeeesves 1661 
Sierra LieONE) beicecevccecivesseoseere 1787 
Cape of Good Hope............ 1806 
IME IATIETUS, yh. bivss oes se ee cto verte 1810 
WA BUOTISION V0). Bo ccocetperwcet oem 1815 
DN a tha) conde Extiecasneacacnontcweest 1838 
ViAQOB gone cnssct-gecosvosaccseccenasiseene 1861 
Total, AUiCa c..tacd-<conce a 
In America— 
NewfounGlan@  sa.c.<:sctcscecnes 1583 
Windward Islands .............. 1605 
ES OUVIMLCLAS a) eemecryerssesas sesasocs 1609 
Canada, Dominion of ........ { ice 
Leeward Islands ............6 1626 
Balamasice ns. gccsaccsasttecess. 1629 
Turks or Caicos Islands .... 1629 
al AINAICA-” Ae cataed tena 1655 
Honduras, British,............... 1783-86 
EPUB, pssocemucooneded reationce ss 1797 
Guiana, British ................... 1803 
Falkland Islands ...c..--t..00+< 1833 
Total, America | ....:.-.... — 
In Asia— 
Teicha peek nd wots eee i 1625 
Straits Settlements ............ 1785 
COG LOD ipgete capt occsatancsoses aera 1795 
PACON: fettat cade. Meant as Se atest 1838 
Hong Kong ia een 1842 
1 a DUG ee oe ace coe eee 1846 
d Sale chs PEON RILS. PME wane R 5 I 1855 
Gy pris *-sanisnaratenaizen tines 1878 
LotalwAsia cacenaccee — 





























Area. 


English 
Square Miles. 





120,757 








268,507 


40,200 
797 

19 
354795392 
668 

55390 
169 
4,193 
75562 
1,754 
76,000 
6,500 





3,613,644 


954,135 
1,445 
24,702 
5 

32 

30 


7 
(3,700) 


G 30,356 





















































Population. 
Date. Number. 
1881 35,24 La oaa 
7,702" 
1881 18,381°¢ 
” 149,782° 
” 2,001 
= 257,866 
1881 14,150" 
5;:059 
- 400,000?¢ 
60,546 
” 1,249,8248 
y 3775373 
2 300 
y3 416,219 
%» 755270" 
atid 2,598,741 
1881 179,509 
33 311,413! 
” 13,948 
» 4,324,6105 
y9 119,545* 
9 43,521 
y9 4,732! 
; 580,804 
yy 275452 
Re 163,128 
* 252,186 
” 1,553 
—- 6,012,502 
1881 198,790,853™ 
” 423,384 
%3 2,763,984 
39) 34,71 1 
a 160,402 
%9 6,298 
on 149 
. (185,916") 
= 202,179,781 
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TaBLE VI.—Area, Population, and Date of Acquisition—Oontd. 


























Dee Area. Population in 1881, 
O ae 
Acquisi- English 
tion. Square Miles. Date. Number. 
In Australasia— 
New South Wales and 
- Norfolk Island vesssee ee sae a eee ae 
i MACEDFIA. -.2....,0200. ct.) mae, 1787 - 88,198 3 862,346 
ANTES ST a pecmi care Kerem 1803 BOATS 9 115,705 
| Western Australia................ 1829 1,000,000 P rr 29,708 
COOTENA 7h: aKa (RMR Giailioes El emai anes 1836 903,690 ” 279,865° 
a New Tealand. beac + Sees As 1841 105,342 + 489,933° 
RPACONS IAT ess dasere tl Abcs a Jacaoee 1859 669,520 9 PVZ 62K 
Total, Australasia ........ a 3,117,965 Ror 25742,850 
In Polynesia (Océanie)— 
Fiji Balan GUAR +c.t. dock 1874 73740 1881 124,002P 
HeOMimoi tec) ee 1881 14 e 2,500P 
Total, Polynesia............ — F754 — 126,502 
AL OUALE Go rau ates 7,938,422 213,917,942 
@ Excluding the Channel Islands, shown below, and including 215,274 army, navy, and merchant 
seamen abroad, 
b Are usually included in the United Kingdom, but have a separate legislature. 
¢ Exclusive of military. 
4 Now included, with Sierra Leone, in.‘* West African Settlements.” 
e See remark below on Lagos. f See remark above on Gambia. 
s Including— Sq. Miles. Population. 
Pasntolandis....cccccess- Dadese se toweascades 10,293 128,176 
Pra SWClM cesta enovecs deaissedns dann gscess sctoo 12,065 154,501 
Girig Nalanda wWieatigerss...-ecrseansiessescese) LY, G00 45,277 
h Now united to Gold Coast. 
Sq. Miles. Population. Sq. Miles. Population. 
2 Barbados? cceenosss:s 166 171,860 TODAG Op we stacs sda ices 114 18,051 
Si. Vincent: <.....0:. 147 40,548 Steluciarycsc+ostes 237 38,551 
COTENTMAM Cs coaceenes 1323 42,403 | 
Provinces— Sq. Miles. Population. Sq. Miles. Population. 
:: Ontario and Quebec ...... 290,421 3,282,255 Prince Edward’s Island 2,133 108,891 
New Brunswick ~........... 27,174, "321, 238 British Columbia and) : 
NOMA SCOUA cece cect ns esaecs 20,907 440,572 Vanconver’s Island. § 341395 49,459 
MIAMICOD Ace cstesacccees fares ont 123,Z00 65,954 N. West Territory, &c.... 2,665,252 56,446 
Sq. Miles. Population. Sq. Miles. Population. 
KP ANUOUAL S05 <ccspasacesest 170 34,964 IMIONESEITAL .cc-nenecceseen a2 10,683 
St, Christopher’ EL 6g 29,137 Dominica ....se.cesese: 291 28,211 
NE VISKES sieooe ovareesenes 50 11,864 Virgin Islands ...... seo 7 5,287 
1 Now united to Jamaica. 
m Jixclusive of the feudatory native States, with an estimated area of 509,284 square miles, and 
a population of 55,150,456 by census of 1881. 
Sq. Miles. Population. 
Beniralimace asevesecssstetexscssetetcusesesteccese ses 156,564 66,691,456 
ASSAD In coer ectotrac re are ee seine onan epee eich Sona 46,341 4,881,426 
INOW, Provincesiant Oudlhi’ .i.n.cecssscmentescess 106, III 44. .07,269 
1 Pin PA Dias ceoondiscocodoasbedannadhog. odbooagenasgcs 106,632 18,850,437 
Central Provinces....... SER eT iter ARP Rhy 84,445 9,838,791 
NER OIUS Wasccceeteaateetocenceccccetets.siasseesosoets 139,900 = 80,868,504 
; BOMDAVE cssectcscetaete.t acne rte ecsoscoseeges ts —* — 
y. British ueialig, % gvacscsanesenct eck. sotaetde caged 124,122 16,454,414 
MLOUAL veccon ccs ssnsecccn contin tee we 894,220 198,755,993 
; “Statesman’s Yaar Book.” 
os » Area and population not included in total of Asiatic possessions. 
3, ® Iixciusive of aborigines. p From “ Statesman’s Year Book.” 
2 i A AR REESE 


ae 2 Bee 
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PORTUGAL. (TasrE VIB.) 


(Taken from the Statistical Abstract for the principal and other foreign 
countries, published by the Board of Trade, 1888, and from the “States- 
‘‘man’s Year Book,” 1884.) 









































* Exclusive of Azores and Madeira, shown below. 

















tient ae Population. 
Acquisition. English . 
Square Miles. Date. Number. 
Mother country 12..5..c..262.0:-:- — 34,499 1878 4,160,315* 
POssESSsIONS. 
In Africa— 
PA TOTCR eves sedtannanvesersrscetom abn 1431 966 1878 259,800 
Madeira and Porto Santo..| 1419 307 % 130,584 
Cape de Verde Islands . 1460 1,650 1879 99,317 
Senegambia (Portuguese rs 
GHOINES) het. coc ceee ee es ae pals 488 
St. Thomas Island ........ = 
Prince's dsland......dse.b0-s- i Bat 454 Blea ee 
Ajuda, on Mainland, Ie 
Gold, Coast .-....0:ssesoa- ° *3 as 45500 
PNTIPO1A Se teres knees oeea: 1575 312,50g6 2,060,000 cf 
Provinces: 
Loanday es ogre: — — 
Beniguela’ .cciictesses.csee0: — — 
Mossamedes ..............+- -- — 
Mozambique and Islands.. 1505 382,683d 350,0c0 ef 
Oval, AGTICR. cn iey.csynd — 698,618 —— 25,874,414 
In Asia— 

- Goa, Bardes, Salsette, &c... 1510 1,447 1881 419,993 
EE Fe PRS. cade caren 1534 ; 2 
Datiad ys. Aue oe 1559 *» A pas 
MEA CAD on setee sca case eectenstar 1557 28 1880 68,086 
Timor (eastern part) and 

Island of Pulo Cam- 1680 5,827 300,000f 
DIDS nena. Kea Geos eget 
Total, cA Sia iressveusse a. eo 7,160 ae 849,553 
Total Foe. tbc. teen —- 405,778 ree 3,923,907 





+ The authority for these is the ‘“Statesman’s Year Book ;’’ but all the 
figures are probably very problematical. 

My. Ravenstein substitutes for some of the above figures, areas measured and 
population estimated, a, 350; b, 115,000; e@, 1,000,coc; d, 80,000; e, 600,000 ; 
and adds Landana, occupied in 1883, area too square miles; population, 10,00c. 
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(Taken from the Statistical Abstracts for the principal and other foreign 
countries, published by the Board of Trade, 1883, and from the ‘“‘States- 
“man’s Year Book,’ 1884.) 
Wiorane a hie Population. 
piste eae Sains Miles. Number. 
Mother country  ............... ae — 192,959 16,350,894* 
POssEsSsIONS. 
In America— 
ROLLIE cr yoke ontavcanstenseodesniedeconente — 1509 43,220 1,521,684 
EOE CO MICO we crecsceudepocesncencont 1511 35550 731,648 
Total, America............ — 46,770 F283; 052 
In Asia— 
4 Philippine Islands _............ 1565 114,326 5 559,020 
Caroli TE eee 
Margie ae 7? i 1686-90 560 6 608 
Pellew SNES [7 oe 
Marianne (or Ladrone) Is. 1666 420 8,665 
otal Asia ted ibesesee aa 115,306 5,603,685 
In Africa— 
Canary Islands................00+ 1420 2,808 280,974T 
Ceuta and the Presidios .... 1580 — 2,476 
POTNANCO LEO. nnenendneoessscaaed 1778 ) 
AMOS DDN CLs ateccett. tokee Soe ae | 
CEES ce) ate dear ON See — - 850 35,000 
FOLODOV La. cas at csorsscencceaoeas =e | 
SU EST hs Be OR =a 
SPOLAL RA ILICA Sie seccpacse _— 3,658 31 8,440 
POUR AeWacsrcoids cocdbe. dona — 165,734 8,175,467 
q * Exclusive of the Canary Islands, shown below. 
", + Incorporated with Spain as a province. 
aa RS ES a SP RT SD 
. ¥ 
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HOLLAND. (Tasie VID.) 
(Figures taken from the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year Book”’ for 1884.) 












* Wstimated population 1st January, 1883. 


























































































































nee Area in English Population in 1881. 
Acqui- Square Miles, 
sition. Date. Number. 
Mother country .........sccscceereee _— 12,648 1583* = 4,172,971 
POSSESSIONS. 
In Asia— rae 
DAVEY cecnmsicnaelccslese sai erinaasaciees ae KN) Q. : Q £1: 
Madura dokcctats:tecteccsenssss ss ees 170d } pcds 1881 M0086, 618 
Sumatra : 
WestCoast  occ.cecstecceetecc ees 1664 46,200 — Fie Vise Pi — 
AST ft eogun dk see Ss aeceteenses 16,282 — 147,730 — 
DEW COOIEN® Br, ceceve te neeotnccs 1816+ 9,576 — 146, 105 — 
Bale Pane weasiescessaoceseee 61,152 — 617,170 — 
bainipon eterna <sccess 9,975 = 129,297 == 
PAULL A CCN) piagecteseucen cece 1816? 6,370 — 479,474 _ 
Total, Sumatra ........62.- — _— 149,555 — 2,635,497 
Riouw- Lingga group ............ — _ 17,325 — 100,957 
IMA GaP ereaatecwe sce ieee vc canvenee veces 1816+ — 4.977 — 69,856 
BillifOny%,eessces-ses Scaneecetsie neo f ltsalishe — 2,500 — 32,166 
Borneo: 
NV EStECORS ime teccseaesteoancneee 1780 58,926 — 65,669 —_ 
Southmnd east ....csesse.0cee 1757 144,788 — 593,822 == 
Total, Borneo ........ ances —_— — 203.714 — 959,491 
Celebes: 
M ACHESAP h.ctetiseariuns sce 1639 45,180 _ 3 78,050 nat 
IMe@NnadOMerosschevewatesscoweasere — 26,600 _ 538,397 —_ 
Total, Celebes °.....55..0.+6: _ — 71,750 = 916,437 
Molueea Islands: 
Ternate and Gilolo group...| 1613 ? ? R ? 
Amboyna and Ceram group | 1605-2) ig ? ? ? 
Total, Molucca Islands ... — — 42,420) — 383,272 
Timor (western part)............ 1640) 
Sumba (Sandalwoed) ..........6 1640 ; — 21,840 —_ 800,000 P 
HOLES Min. ecsactentas-cseceecswae ce _ 
Bali Cee oee rece sSesereesesecoeease soe Pay a ay « Qr 
Tomb Oketex. ys. desaesertes ter ceane — t a 8,996 ce 1,357,379 
Other Islands in group ......... -- — ? =D _— 
New Guinea 1828 _ 67,4104 — 200,000? 
Motal VASA Css. cccsedoseenes _— —_ 636,329 — 26,743,678 
[een te SS Se A ne ES = 
In America— 
PUTIN caeseeoe st eesee reste eacee 1666 — 46,000 — 53,853 
West Indies— 
CURACOA TS ee. notaseosesom een 1634 210 — 25,421 _ 
FAC A Weasnese esi eececeeceesecaen 1634 69 — 5,598 — 
BOWAITC .cosca"jascaes codenstemely LOO 95 — 5,218 -— 
St. Martin (southern side)...} 1643 7 — 3,359 ~- 
nit GLACE Bepnsuannactostoc 1632 7 — 2,247 — 
DAW AWuedi cee cdeeting-tetereneceaoced 1632 5 ~- 2,223 — 
nies Gusen F —--—— $4,066 
i —_—— a - 
Total; America ...........- —_ —_ 46,463 — — 97,919 
Potala toons vatecceaawedees — = 682,792 _ _ 26,841,597 





Population by census of 1879 was 4,012,693. 


t Dutch claims admitted, and English territory in these islands ceded by England in exchange 


for iteraitory in Malacca, and in settlement of territorial and commercial disputes in the Laster 
Archipelago. 


F A more accurate estimate of the area gives 153,410 square miles. 
SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS 
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FRANCE. (Taste VI £.) 


(Taken from the “ Notices Statistiques sur les Colonies Francaises,” published by the Ministére de la 
Marine et des Colonies, 1884, aud from the ‘Statesman’s Year Book, 1884.’’) 
























































Date Area. Population. 
of — 
Acquisi- English E 
tion, Square miles. Date. Number. 
Miother-countiry =... sasecse cent. — 204,092 1881 37,672,048 
POSSESSIONS. 
In Africa— 
BE POEM a scce st alarstden ccd oi caknenyoeseer- 1837 122,909 81 3,310,412 
eC soa  aiee cratic ert eee terre 1637 96,261? 81 191,608 
Gaboon and Gold Coast............ 1843 pene 81 186, 1330" 
|e ESHES Os Oo Ro lege 1649 764 81 172,084 
eB NAITO Fon eb genes sc acoesp tear ves 1750 7,189 
1S LS ELSE ee: Ne ees ae 1843 320 81 9,009 
TAO GRC en ale oigsl ances 8,794 
OWA AE TICR LS Scncsncanccecetss — 227,931 81 3,086,229 
In America— 
Guiana (Cayenne) ..........0 1635 46,873 81 247,025 
BAAPADIG UC 2. onic ance bacctetsieiscth apn! ~, 381 81 167,181 
Guadeloupe and dependencies 3 721 81 200,771 
St. Pierre and Miquelon............ 1604 gI 81 LET 
Potal,, AMeriCs £0. 2:..cc.0setos. — 48,066 81 400,521 
In Asia— 
Possessions in India_............... 1683+ 189 81 285,022f 
SPE a TES ©) 51108 Ue a ceermempre ee eon 1862 22,957 81 1,£50,497 
SL OESAS ASIA sce acsketasanhessares — 235265 81 1,835,510 
In Polynesia (Océanie)— 
New Caledonia, Island of | - ; dog a 
Pines, Loyalty Islands .... { es 7953 PE 563415 
Marquesas. GXOUP..§. ssc eadsecoeee- 1843 492 el 5,776 
Tahitiand Moorea (Society Is.);/ 1880 455 81 10,808 
Tuamatu and Gambier Groups - 386 81 7,970 
Tubuai Group, and Rapa Island i 80 81 693 
Total, Polynesia .......:..... — 9,066 81 81.588 
SW) oh ae Mea Re ee — 308,139 81 6,202,857 
PROTECTORATES. 
TSA FriCA— PUNIB- ..555.005-0n3sd-aree a 2,0CO 81 T,4eC,00c§ 
pp etStA—- COIN OCIA 2.8 piss enscnceetenc- — 32,378 81 1,020,000 
Total Colonies and Protectorates — 382,706 81 $,5722,057 














* Number unknown; 200 Huropeans on the coast. 

+ The native population (281,827) living outside French jurisdiction. 

¢ Taking the native population of New Caledonia at 30,000, and that of the Loyalty Islands at 
14,000, the mixed population of the former island will be 12 341, thus divided :— 





CIV UNTANS eee ecesent deetanencseteceeese eaten eannicw' 2,500 
ORCA SE yee teeter one one nce one eceeinws 1,241 
Convicts under sentence .........0....000 6,500 
3 ADECCO Mrs tomeecr ec con ce tee 2,300 

cL DAU swereeriecscsen rant cortenes coae 12-300 


& Pages 715—16 of “ Statesman’s Year Book.” 








: [Dee. 
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DENMARK. (Tasre VIF.) 
(Taken from the ‘“‘Statesman’s Year Book,” 1884.) 
Date of Bia Population. 
Acquisition. English ~ 
Square Miies. Date. Number. 
EVLOUOT COUNTY panneo soso cqexecnoesses — 13,784 1880 1,969,039 
POSSESSIONS. 
fn Hurope— 
Boaroe Islands -.t.ss...fsee.ceet 858 510 * 11,221 
CEI ATICN So taeh accent 876 39,756 ‘ 72,438 
Total, Europe <..:......: — 40,266 — 83,659 
In America— 
KF TOCIMLANIC wrt erstetesseheracueess 986 46,740 1882 9,700 
West Indies— 
DER CTOIX ‘Ge eee. — 74 1880 18,430 
beet hOWas, “aetna: 1672 24 “4 14,389 
Shiva OLLI peed ates eee ness — 21 A 944 
Total, America......::... — 46,858 —- 43,463 
LOLA yr eee ~_- 87,124 — 127,122 














ee) ey Ly 7 » "a Ms ‘a os Len 
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TaBLE VIT.—Statement of the Number of German Emigrants and their 
Families in the principal Countries of the World at the most Recent 


(Abstracted from “‘ Deutsche Kolonien,”’ by Karl Emil Jung, 1884.) 





Date. 
Date. 
America-— 
MORIGEC GOUALOR cs prce asian sh-ncsieetheadee oe 1880 
OSC TD Ets, iss PERE sete ek is 
VUC)RE) TCT ES TA ROR il erenirs ce pe a ee 1881 
Eee eas fobiassssni Ry ot gues oven veoabie 
MEE WRG eta crak Fo ci hae Liasee os ademeae 1880 
Argentine Republic ..:....0..........0.. 
LOL oe Be RE See OR 12 1876 
Se AER Pe Me ees ee ace ct ects: okvanse saps 
Australia — 
MILO RBI CLO epee toes, eet cteeds Matascedéess: 1881 
PiOaIL a PAU SEPANG 0.0 ico cacot cece sds dec ons . ie 
AOS Pasa ee ee ies Se, a 
New South Wales ..............:ccccceeeee: bs 
ENG yy SACRE TI POSS MRE es os Mcce Barents = 
ATV A ER, Pita ceatiet esa aes ek ok ohegesves 
Polynesia— 
7 ie gaan Aer et. Os eee he i 5 
ETO ROUULUNS Sec cpetene eee eek saksothose toes 3 
A frica— 
16 8) ee ier ake Ean ea 
PSPS CRAY ALAR Bo ccoceccaceisconess-<nexe 
Cape Town and district... 
ORS hd AGL mirc remoniesterbousiceomrsvewes 
LTA a 0 role aoe Ope ae 
Europe— 
Russia. .......... RISD «cc ONC BAILS vad 1870 
Te EON esa, ie eer ee aE 1880 
CEPTS TRS? Pie ee AS 
zy NaF 9 Veep Rape tallied Slt on i a UR 
owumiariia, Clie ee: met. me: 1878 
Turkey— 
SSCELOTRE TTI La 2) Ce ne yd OO 
MOIS MICRO Lp ceuccretesi tise er awstoevonss 
Aslia— 
TUL VPN gE ae ie onsen esanscpesseng thes 
oe eS ree, Sea 
NG: 2s ae Rei taare saleet, AR deers 
To be added, omitted in the above— 
Canada, Dominion of ow... eee 1881 
Ml raiteds Krieg  OMie s5.c0< peers dersnnes sree! Pe 
OCA Rilo teri 


Number. 





1,966,742* 
1,500 
1jB7 

210,000 
2,025 
8,616 
5,028T 
1,672 





2,196,854 





11,638 
8,798 
8,571 
7,521 


4,819 
482 


272 
120 
42,521. 





353594 
3,000 
5,000 

300 
? § 


11,659 








983,659 
Loe 252 11 
324,336 
108,820 
20,000 


P || 
goo 





800 
259 

3,921,135 
5,072,169 





2545319 
49,0059] 





803,324 








———_—— 


5,875,493 





* Exclusive of 4,500,000 born of German parents, and of 125,550 Austrians, enumerated at the 


last Census. 
t Of whom 350 Austrians. 
§ Several hundreds. 


{| Several thousands. 


¢t Of whom 2,480 Austrians. 
q Of whom 2,634 Austrians. 
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Taste VIII.— Statement of the Emigration to the United States from the 
United Kingdom, Germany and France, in the Years 1820-83. 


(Taken from “ Deutsche Colonisation,” by Hiibbe-Schleiden (1881), and 
continued from the “Statesman’s Year Book,” 1884.) 

































































United Kingdom. Germany. France. 

Years. é& al 
otal. Sl etesernge: | EARS AUS acceso ee ee 

1820-30... 81,827 7.4.38 7,583 68y | 8,868 806 
1831-40....) 283,191 28,319 148,204 14,820 | 45,575 4,557 
1841-50...) 1,047,763 104,776 422,477 42,247 | 77,262 4,926 
1851-60....| 1,838,093 | 133,809 | 907,780 90,778 | 76,358 7,636 
1861-70 ...| 1,106,976 110,697 784,719 78,471 | 37,749 35774 
Oder a) ( 143,937 |) ( 107,201 |) ( 5,780 
LS72) 4... 157,905 TS 6,505 E3,95< 
Bey ey 159,385 133,141 10,813 
LS7A4Rs: 100,4.22 56,927 8,741 
1875 ....¢| 793,646 |} 66,179 | + 612,086 |4 36,566 > 68,387 (4 8,607 
1876 .... | 42,243 Br oye. | 6 Fane 
steve ae 36,566 27,419 5,127 
18783. | 38,082 20,303 | 4,159 
1879 ....) 49,967 | J 34,602 [J L 4,655 
1880 .... 144,876 84,638 45313 
1881 .... 153,718 210,485 & 55227 
1882 _. 636,109 rues 740,539 5 cio 20,364 oe 
1883 .... 158,092 194,785 4,821 

Total ....| 5,287,605 ae 3,623,388 i 334,563 te 











ee 


Tasiu 1X.—Statement showing the Annual Value of Imports and Exports 
nto and from the several Colonial, and other, Possessions of Great 
Britain, and the Percentage Proportion which the Import, Export, and 
Lotal Trade with the United Kingdom bore to the Total Trade of each 
Colony, on the Average of the Triennial Period 1881-83. 


{000’s omitted.] 


i 











Total Trade Percentage Proportion 
of ‘Trade with United Kingdom 
| Of each Colony. to Total ‘Trade. 
Colonies. 
' Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. Total. 
Ln Europe— £ £ 
nae VLAN gee on ee Rane ei No | returns 
IVERLC EH. code dace toch See | 22,82Re4. 21,907, 0°5 35°8 17°38 
In America— 
Canada, Dominion of*. ........ | 24,792, | 20,730, | 40°9 48°9 44°6 
Newfoundland «0... eee 1,001 | Ft,519: 34° 25'8 31°8 
Bermudez... aac. ne 261, 96, Pee 2°0 174 
Fond iis sae ci ee eee 225, ZO | ak ace 558 54°6 

















* Years ended 30th June. 
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of each Colony. 
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TABLE [X.—Annual Value of Imports and Exports—Contd. 


Percentage Pioportion 
of ‘Trade with United Kingdom 
to Total Trade. 








Colonies. 
Imports. 
In America—Contd. £ 
Test India Islands— 
EXEYVATIINGE orcs ec crn tess canaseos 206, 
MULES TSIAMOB Vecteicsesceecteee: 26, 
SP ULILRLCR, Pet 2. S cst Lakes cso teees 1,436, 
| Windward Islands— 
SST LETC tie ae ee Sean om 148, 
Dibs AV 1NCON Gis os.-,ccereaesossye ee 
BROT OR ee noe a conssaceso50> 1,146, 
CETOUACR. — sacescccecsescvesess 134, 
POUASO TI Ree ek 51, 
Leeward Islands— 
Virgin Islands ............... 6, 
St. Kitts and Nevis... 2%, 
SOW UUN TASC Reet coptamt Uh paint ie at ie 
Montserrat «.........:........ 2% 
POT CAY SLs 22) kts 69, 
Ritinidad 2ckee:) fects. 2,430, 
British: Gyianei5.5-..25- 2563.6), 
Falkland Islands ................ A, 
In Africa— 
(SPR) Ye en eS ae 178, 
LOPE PROOUOS Ste cacascekssnees- ve: 402, 
old? Cosat a2 coe Scot 391, 
LOPE Dine os rei en eee 426, 
Sietbeléngas tl... tse ontdi ke. am, 
Cape of Good Hope ........... 8,709, 
DURE cost acohes cee sakite My eared 1,959; 
DR AMIPIGNUS fccerantesteiscsct per ior tony 2108. 
In Asia— 
18 er hg see ell ei An el 62,496, 
Straits Settlements ............... 16,987, 
We VIO EA Et. Mais... be. Sets oosa: 4,439; 
die Dian te alieee aN... ast £29; 
tome CON ek yy Shes. No 
In Australasia and Polynesia— 
New South Wales f............... 17,546, 
LET ag ce ei ae a a by A2p. 
PUTT A MStLALIG ssecaccdarnaeeseon: 6,081, 
VV-ESCEMDD yn ciecikcsettascen 477) 
TELS OULU hee Sain a Gee ee 5,538, 
Pe DIG NS ates. at 1,645, 
Wow Acaland oy., Giscii.dtb.bierk 8,013, 
BLS LG 11 Ses, fetta, cagrecsceneh. 343, 
nN United Kingdom ....... 105,718, 
otal pene : ; 
th ) 2 oreign Countries and } tS 824 
Ae { British Possessions } 9°37 
otal cost nsneeta ai cie ye ea 








Exports. 


£ 


141, 
28, 
1,399, 


61, 
2,413, 
2,992, 

83, 


201, 
409, 
359. 
545, 

29, 

4.612, 
(ave 

3,807, 


81,205. 
15,516, 
3,045, 
137, 
returns 


16,097, 
16,281, 
4,883, 
510, 
4,117, 
1,625, 
6,605, 
238, 


93,286, 


121,660, 


214,946, 


Imports. 


p25 tee 
11°6 
53°7 


412 


E1'O 


49°2 
50°8 


LQONO 


* Years ended 30th September. ¢ Years ended 3lst Mareh. 


Exports. 


22°7 
15 
60°8 


87°6 
76°6 
31°8 
87°4 
86°7 


nil 
62°9 
Sy hee? 
85°7 
65°5 
39°9 
59°9 
100°0 
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39°3 
72°9 
41°8 

3°5 
89°9 
80 0 
10°9 


41°7 

20°6 

64-8 
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46° 4 
46°9 
554 
57:0 
35°5 
26°4 
73°3 
19°3 


56°6 








434, 
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PROCEEDINGS on the 18th Novemserr, 1884. 


Arter the formal business of the meeting, 

The Prestpent, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, said his next duty was 
a very pleasant one, namely to present to the successful candidate 
for the Howard medal the testimony of the Society to his success. 
The medal was first offered in 1874, and since then the number of 
competing essays sent in had risen from one in 1875 to eight last 
year, showing the interest that had been taken in the matter. This 
year it was felt that, after ten years of a variety of subjects 
immediately connected with Howard’s work, the time had arrived 
when the scupe of the scheme should be enlarged to include 
valuable information which might be more useful than a continual 
recurrence to the period of Howard’s work. In May last the 
Council resolved to extend the subjects to the labours of those who 
had followed in Howard’s footsteps. This year the topic selected 
was ‘‘ The Preservation of Health,” which was only indirectly con- 
nected with Howard’s chief work. For the purpose of considering 
how best to carry out the new proposal, it had been decided to 
defer the offer of a medal for one year. This year six essays had 
been received, and Dr. Dukes, of Rugby, had gained the medal. 
He certainly deserved it for the trouble he had taken in the 
consideration of the subject, and the scope and arrangement of the 
details contained in his essay. 


The Prestpenr having presented the Howard Medal with a 
cheque of 20/. to Dr. Clement Dukes, M.R.C.P. Lond., and Physician 
to Rugby School and to Rugby Hospital, said there were a few 
matters connected with the Society which en famille he should like 
to advert to, but which he had not thought it desirable to introduce 
into the printed record of his address. Three events had occurred 
during the past year which were of importance to the members of 
the Society. The first was the change of abode. Through the eleva- 
tion of Dr. Barry to the Archbishopric of Sydney, they had had to 
Jeave King’s College, and they had taken a house in Adelphi Terrace. 
It was an eligible situation, but he was sorry to say that the expense 
of moving and the high rent would become a heavy burden upon 
the Society. He mentioned this with the desire of encouraging 
those who took an interest in the welfare of the Society, to get 
their friends to join in the good work, which was for the benefit of 
all classes. Thirty-five new members had been elected on this 
occasion, but at least 350 were required. The Royal Geographical 
Society had 3,300 members. That might be accounted for by the 
fact that the topics there discussed were very interesting; but 
looking at the importance of the questions dealt with by the 
Statistical Society, they ought to interest an equal number of 
persons. He therefore hoped that there would be a great increase 
of members, so that the Society might become still more useful. 
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-The next point to which he wished to allude was the preparation 


of the library catalogue. The Society had a very good library of 
statistical works which would be found very useful to the members, 
and to all who desired to obtain information of a statistical nature. 
The catalogue had been published, and an index was being 


‘prepared. His particular reason for mentioning this was to invite 


any members of the Society who took an interest in this subject, 
but were not members of the Council, to associate themselves with ~ 
the library committee, for the purpose not only of bringing out an 
excellent index, but of completing the library with the latest and 
best statistical works. They had had the benefit of Mrs. Newmarch’s 
most liberal grant of the valuable library of their late friend and 
colleague Mr. Newmarch, but a good many works were still required 
in order to complete a good statistical library. One of the labours 
he had proposed to himself to carry out during his tenure of office, 
was to try and make the library as complete as possible. Funds 
would be required, and they would no doubt be forthcoming if it 
was shown that certain works were wanted. The third matter to 
which he would refer was that last year was the Society’s jubilee 
year, but in consequence of the lamented death of the H.R.H. the 
Duke of Albany, it was not commemorated in the way that was 
thought desirable. The Council had, however, decided to do this 
next year, and he hoped that all the members would unite with the 
Council in making it worthy of the position of the Society. He 
might be excused one personal remark. The jubilee of the Society 
occurred last year; the jubilee of his connection with the Society 
would be next year. He was one of the first honorary secretaries, 
the first editor of the Journal, and now he had the honour of being 
the President. He was separated from the Society for more than | 
thirty years, but on his return to England he was invited to rejom 
the Council, and he would be very ungrateful for the kindness he 
had received both in his early years and since, if he did not give 
his best exertions to the promotion of the Society during his tenure 
of office. 
(The President then delivered his Address.) 


Dr. Batrour in moving a ccrdial vote of thanks to the President 
for his very able address, said that everyone present must appre- 
ciate the amount of labour that had been expended in preparing 
it. 

Mr. Freperick Youne, Hon. Secretary to the Colonial Institute, 
seconded the vote of thanks. He said the address had been one of 
the greatest treats that the Society could possibly have. It was a 
most remarkable paper, ranging over such a wide extent of matter 
that it seemed to include the functions of the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Historical Society, and the Royal Colonial Institute, as 
well as those of the Statistical Society. He hoped that the address 
would be circulated far and wide throughout the British Empire, 
for it was a most important educational document. He felt 
honoured in being asked to second the vote of thanks to the 
President for his very able, instructive, and interesting address. 


~- 
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Rev. I. Doxsry said he felt that the Society was greatly 
indebted to the Council for choosing Sir Rawson Rawson as 
President. It was a position to which he was entitled by seniority 
as well as by ability; by width of information, and by intense 
sympathy with the Society. He cordially supported the resolu- 
tion, and at the same time most heartily thanked the Council for 
the appointment of so excellent a President for the current year. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 


The Prestpent expressed his thanks for the kind words that 
had been uttered by the proposer, seconder, and supporter of the 
vote of thanks. It would indeed be strange if he did not feel an 
interest in the Society, for, as he had before said, next year would 
be the jubilee of his connection with it, and he should strive to be 
useful to it during his tenure of office. 
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Wiye Propuction in France. By A. E. Bateman, Esq., F.S.S. 


[Read before the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, at 
Birmingham, in September, 1884. ] 


Two years ago I had the honour of reading a short paper to this 
section* respecting the production of French wine, or rather the 
production of. wine in France—for the two expressions are not 
exactly synonymous—and I now venture to bring before you a few 
more recent figures on the same subject. 

As I showed in the former paper, the effect of the phylloxera 
in France had been to diminish the area under vineyards by nearly 
half a million hectares (1,400,000 acres), while the production of 
wine had fallen off even more, viz., from an annual average of 
50° million hectolitres (1,100 million gallons) to 34 million hecto- 
litres (750 million gallons). I showed further that the price of 
French common wines had consequently risen from 1s. 10d. a gallon 
in 1876, to 2s. 9d. a gallon in 1881, and that this rise in price had 
produced three effects, first, the largely increased import of Spanish 
and Italian wine for mixing with their own diminished supplies; 
second, the manufacture of wine from imported dried grapes or 
currants; and third, the manufacture of “vin de sucre’’—a com- 
pound of beetroot sugar, tartaric acid, and hot water poured over 
the grapes from which wine had already been made. It is satisfac- 
tory to find that during the past two years ‘‘vin de sucre”’ has lost 
ground in public estimation, only 22 million gallons having been 
manufactured last year, as compared with twice that quantity made 
in 1881. The necessity to colour this compound artificially, and 
the quantity of unfermented sugar contained therein, render it an 
unsatisfactory drink at best, and the Government deserve credit for 


haying discouraged its manufacture by strongly interdicting the 


use of fuchsine, a coal-tar dye which was largely coming into 
fashion as its colouring ingredient. 

The production of raisin wine has meanwhile increased from 
2,320,000 hectolitres (51 million gallons), to 2,700,000 hectolitres 
(60 million gallons), but this compound is certainly less noxious 
than “vin de sucre.” 

Another and more legitimate source of supply has also been 
opened by the extension of vineyards in Algeria, which have 
increased in area from 16,700 hectares in 1876, to 50,000 hectares 


* Sce p. 118, vol. xlvi, of the Statistical Society’s Jourial. 
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at the present time, and in yield from one quarter of a million 
hectolitres of wine, to about a million hectolitres (22 million 
gallons). 

Returning to the question of home supply, we find from the 
following table little change in the area under vineyards since 188), 
there being now 2,096,000 hectares, compared with 2,100,000 
hectares at that time, 


Extent of Land under Vine Cultivation in France, and Quantity 
of Wine Produced. 











Tears. Number of Hectares Quantity 
under Cultivation. of Wine Produced. 
Hectolitres. 
1871-75 (av.) 2,398,000 57,951,000 
cree a 2,204,000 29,677,000 
Steer 2,099,000 34,139,000 
182 gdh 2,135,000 30,886,000 
Sok Se ae 2,096,c00 36,029,000 


a 


It is satisfactory to find from the official return that the progress 
of the phylloxera has been stayed, though at a frightful cost: acres 
and acres of vineyards destroyed by disease have been replanted in 
a more sandy soil, and in the year 1883 the various remedies of 
submersion under water, sulphur treatment, and the substitution 
of American vines, were more generally successful than in any 
previous year, nearly 200,000 acres of vineyards being saved to the 
country. All these processes are very expensive, and can hardly 
be undertaken with the cheaper wines unless the position of the 
vineyard is suitable for the process of submersion. 

As regards the yield of wine there is little alteration in the past 
two years, the wine production having been 34,139,000 hectolitres 
in 1881, 30,885,000 in 1882, and 36 millions in 1883.* Con- 
sequently the exports have been maintained at much the same 
figure as two years ago, having been 2,590,000 hectolitres in 1881,’ 
2,618,000 hectolitres in 1882, and 2,547,000 hectolitres in 1883. 
These quantities are however much below those of the last decade, 
when in 1875 no less than 3,730,000 hectolitres of wine were 
exported to foreign countries. The price as shown by the “ droit 
“ de detail,” or ad valorem tax on retail sale, has changed hardly at 
all in these last years, viz., only from 2s. gd. per gallon in 1881 to 
zs. tod. in 1883. It had increased by about 50 per cent. between 
1876 and 1881, and would probably have continued to rise if it 


* This year’s yield of wine is at present quite problematical, and the various 
estimates show a distinct tendency to support the interests of those who make 
them. The quality however appears likely to be excellent, although it may not be 
a “ bumper ” vintage, 
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had not been for the cause I alluded to above, viz., the enormous 
imports of wine from Spain and Italy. I showed in my previous 
paper that while up to 1875 France imported a mere quarter of a 
million hectolitres, the imports of 1881 had reached 7,840,000 hecto- 
litres, of which Spain and. Italy supplied 5,700,000 hectolitres and 


1,550,000 hectolitres respectively. Since 188] France has renewed 


her treaties of commerce with most European countries, and, strange 
to say, among the new conventional rates of duty—many of them 


increased rates—is a lower duty of 2 frs. a hectolitre (1d. a gallon) 


on the import of wine under 16 degrees Gay Lussac (27°8 degrees 
Sikes), being about half the rate previously charged. This altera- 
tion has materially encouraged the importation of Spanish wine, or 
what is, according to the French wine growers, wine fortified in 
Spain with German spirit—while the French exchequer has suffered 
from the lower duty, the eustoms receipts from wine amounting to 
only 18 million francs in 1833 compared with 275 millions in 1881, 
although nearly g million hectolitres of wine entered the country 
in the past year. The wine growing interest further allege that it 
is the German maker of grain, and especially of potato spirit, who 
is reaping the benefit of this trade; and it is certainly curious to 
notice the coincident increase in the German spirit exports to Spain 
and in the Spanish wine exports to France, thus :— 

















German Spirits Spanish Wine 
Imported into Spain. Imported into France. 

Hecetolitres. Hectolitres. 

TS7S er oaks: 55,000 1,300,000 
9 bi pee te bo 154,000 2,300,000 
fo Eee 289,000 5,000,000 
sic) Ra ae 8b Ae 358,000 5,700,000 
SV EPO cettate 483,000 6,400,000 





or about five times as large a trade in wine and nine times as large 
in spirits in 1882 as in 1878. 

The French were formerly able to produce grape spirit enough 
to fortify their own wine, but as shown in the following table this 
production is now quite insignificant since the advent of the phyl- 
loxera; and potatoes, syrup, and beetroot now furnish 98 per cent. 
of the alcohol made in France. 
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Quantity of Alcohol Produced in France from 1871 to 1883. 





Alcohol derived from the Distillation of 























Years. Farinaceous Molasses, Beetroot Wine, Cider, : Total. 

Substances Native, and Extract Husks of Various 

and Foreign, and of Grapes, Lees,| Substances. 
Potatoes. Colonial. Beetroot. and Fruits. 
Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. Hectol. . Hectol. 
1871-75 | 109,000 644,000 349,000 507,000 50,000 1,659,000 

°76-80 | 220,966 681,831 328,505 264,131 5,411 1,500,844 
’81........1 506,273 685,646 563,240 61,839 4,289 1,321,287 
eA oe 44/7 066 703,989 556,056. 555397 4,058 1,766,566 
Baeene 561,932 750,634 629,998 61,124, 7,325 2,011,016 





In Germany the sugar factory, the distillery, and the keeping of ° 
live stock are all combined in one establishment, and the refuse of 
the two first named industries support the last to a great extent. 
Germany has indeed become a very formidable rival to France in 
spirit distilling, and her products are sent all over the world. 

The quantity exported in 1875 amounted to 5 million gallons, 
and in 1882 to 22 million gallons, valued at 2s. a gallon, and often 
very dear at the price. Besides the amount used in fortifying 
Spanish and other wine, no small quantity of German spirit goes 
straight into consumption among the unwary heathen; thus from 
Hamburg alone 6 million gallons were sent to Western Africa in 
1882, to the injury of health and morals there. It would seem 
better to leave the natives in their heathenish beliefs, especially if 
they will worship only idols that are made at Birmingham, than 
that civilisation should bring in its wake such body and soul 
destroying influences as raw potato spirit. 

But to return to the French wine question, the competition of 
Hispano-German beverages has led to several proposals for assist- 
ing the wine interest. The first to which I referred in my pre- 
vious paper was to allow wines to be fortified by the grower (up to 
15 degrees [26 degrees Sikes],) by adding spirit, on paying about 
gd. a gallon on the added spirit instead of the ordinary spirit excise 
of 7s.a gallon. This proposal has been before the Chambers for 
three years, but though it was calculated to win the support of the 
beetroot spirit makers, as well as of the wine growers, it has made 
little way, and a counter proposal to tax wines of over 12 degrees 
Gay Lussac (21 degrees Sikes) at spirit rates for the excess over 
12 per cent. has been received with greater favour, as being more 
likely to help the wine industry by taxing the German spirit in the 
Spanish wine, and it would also obtain more revenue for the Govern- 
ment, which is greatly required. Something has already been done 
for wine and sugar interests by the Act of the past session, which 
besides providing for the new sugar bounties reduces the refined 
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sugar excise of 50 frs. per 100 kilograms to 20 frs. when it is for 
use in wine making. The consumer is put forward as being 
interested in this and other concessions, for it is stated that in 
certain soils, and in particularly ungenial seasons, the wine requires 
either to have sugar added for fermentation, or itself to be fortified 
with added spirit. One of M. Pasteur’s recent discoveries, that 
wine in unfavourable seasons which contains immature germs can 
be cured by heating to 140° Fahrenheit, will doubtless. prove of 
great value, and should reduce the necessity for: fortification, and 
improve the quality of wines. That the consumer,.in Paris at least, 
has much to put up with in bad wine: appears-from: the municipal 
laboratory report. . 

Taking the month of June last 552 specimens of wine were 

officially tested; only 113 were good; 39:were bitter or acid, 
53 had an unpleasant taste, 129;were plastered—this is a question 
of degree and argument, it being maintained by many-authorities 
that a certain quantity of plaster-is:good and wholesome—132 had 
water added—this again will be thought an:improvement by our 
temperance friends, but at the same time it is an adulteration—and 
lastly 86 had various mixtures.added to them. 
_ he importance of the liquor: traffic in Paris may be judged 
from the fact that more than 25 millions sterling is annually 
raised there by octroi duties on alcoholic: drinks alone,. and the 
consumption per head of population’ is as- much as: 45. gallons of 
wine, a gallon and a half of spirits, and 3: gallons of’beer:. 

To sum up the state of the wine industry in: France, the 
phylloxera has been arrested, but at a cost which has pinched the 
vine growers very severely. By an accidental lowering of the 
customs duty on wine the competition of German spirit is being as 
much felt by the wine interest in France as are the German sugar 
bounties by the sugar interest, and in both cases the State is called 
upon to interfere. 

If such interference in the wine question, assisted by M. 
Pasteur’s discovery for curing bad wine, encourages the manu- 
facture of good sound drink of low alcoholic strength, and 
discourages fortification and the import of loaded Spanish wine, 
_-well and good; but State interference is always dangerous. 
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On the Comparative Errictency and Earninas of Lasour at 
Home and Aproap. By J. S. Jeans, Esa. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 16th December, 1884. The PRESIDENT, 
Sir Rawson W., Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. ] 
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I.— Introduction. 


It will probably surprise others, as it has greatly surprised 
myself, to find that the present is the first attempt that has been 
made to treat this subject before our Society from the point of 
view indicated by the title of the paper. And yet it need not, 
after all, excite our wonder that the treatment of so vast and 
complicated a question by a purely statistical process has not 
hitherto been undertaken. There is, in truth, a very considerable, 
and in regard to not a few points, insuperable, difficulty in 
establishing comparisons between one country and another, so 
far as labour questions are concerned. Of this difficulty I have 
been most fully convinced, and my conviction as to the extremely 
uncertain and incomplete data on which I should largely have to 
depend has been deepened in exact proportion to the extent of my 
investigations. But there are, nevertheless, many valuable official 
facts, the collection and collation of which are, in my opinion, 
calculated to throw much light upon the comparative condition of 
the labouring classes at home and abroad, and I have entered upon 
this work with a strong feeling that if, through this Society, 
such knowledge could be diffused in even the smallest degree, 
its accomplishment could scarcely fail to be of some little use, 
at a time when we are hearing so much of danger from foreign 
competition, of trade depression at home and abroad, of the 
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socialistic doctrine that the rich are becoming richer and the poor 
poorer—in spite of our undoubted advances in wealth and civilisa- 
tion—and of demands for Select Committees and Royal Commis- 
sions to consider causes and to suggest remedies. Nor will it be 
without some use to future workers in the same field, if I point 
out, as I proceed, where the difficulties:in the way of making this 
investigation more complete chietly lre, atid what is their cheese 
and extent. 


Il.— Comparative Bfficiency of English and Foreign Labour. 


It will probably in this place’ be an uncontested proposition 
that British labour, all other things being equal, is the best and 
cheapest in the world. Much as our working classes have been 
blamed for their undoubted shortcomings, and greatly though in 
not a few cases their action has tended to hamper and shackle the 
course of industry, it has not yet beén found expedient to import 
the lower-paid labour of other countries on a scale of any 
importance, and we seem to be as far'as ever from an invasion 
of ‘‘Chinee cheap- labour.” The-explanation is not far to seek. 
Neither the shorter hours of labour, which have now given the 
English working man much more favourable terms in reference 
to the length of his day’s work than azé enjoyed by most other 
countries, nor the repeated strikes for higher wages, ill-judged and 
most lamentable in their results though many of them have been, 
have yet effected the ruin of English trade and industry that has 
often been predicted by pessimist and shortsighted observers. It 
has, indeed, been reserved for the English workman to prove that 
neither shorter hours nor higher wages necessarily mean relatively 
dearer labour, and that his superior energy, endurance, and skill 
have so far enabled him both to enjoy these advantages and fully 
hold his own. 

Let us clear the way by remarking, at the outset, that there is 
no subject related to the labour question that is so difficult of just 
appreciation as the comparative efficiency of the working classes in 
different countries. The investigation is complicated by many 
dissimilar conditions and widely divergent practices and modes of 
working, by the proportions of women and children employed, by 
the character of the machinery, by the fineness or otherwise of the 
products obtained, by the relative dryness or humidity of the 
climate, and by many other factors which cannot readily be 
assessed. It is comparatively an easy matter to establish the rates 
of wages paid in different industries, and the purchasing power of 
money in reference thereto. The hours of labour in different 
countries are equally easy of estimation; nor is there in some 
cases great difficulty in determining the nationality of the work- 
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man who will turn out the greatest quantity of work in a given 
time. But even if the latter fact were always easily capable of 
ascertainment, which it is not, there is the scarcely less important 
determinant of quality to be taken into account, and much less 
easy to appraise. Nor should it be forgotten that the comparative 
efficiency of the machinery at the disposal of the workman, and the 
variety and perfection of the labour-saving appliances available, 
have much to do with determining the value of the operative’s 
labour. To borrow an example from mining experience, in certain 
mines drilling machines are employed, by means of which a 
workman is enabled to produce three, four, or even six times the 
average quantity he could turn out unaided by these appliances ; 
but then such machines can only be employed in certain mines, 
wheresthe ore is of a certain thickness, inclination, and physical 
structure. 

With these reservations, let us now examine the question a little 
more in detail. This may be done with sufficiently approximate 
accuracy for all practical purposes by comparing the official 
statistics of different industries in the chief nations of the 
world. 


The first important industry that appears to invite a comparison 
of results is that of cotton. This occupation is followed more or 
less in all modern countries, and, considered as a whole, employs a 
larger number of members of the human family than any other 
except agriculture. The most obvious method of ascertaining how 
far the cotton operatives of one country are superior in efficiency 
to those of another would be that of dividing the total number of 
hands employed into the aggregate production of cotton. Another 
process is that of dividing the number of hands employed into the 
total number of spindles in each country. The first method is 
open tv the twofold objection that the exact production of cotton 
in each country is not known, and that, even if it were otherwise, 
the exact quantity of each quality or description of cotton would 
require to be known before a really reliable comparison could be 
made. The second method of computation is also defective, 
although perhaps in a less degree, by reason of the fact that a 
certain unascertained and unascertainable proportion of spindles 
are unemployed, and as this proportion may, and probably will, be 
much greater in one country than in another at any given time, 
any comparative results founded on such a basis must suffer 
accordingly. | 

A recent writer* gives the number of Spindles to each operative 
in the cotton industry as under :— 


* Mulhall’s “ Progress of the World,” 
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Great) Byitalty/ o£ Rivélencnestvoeelsvee. sone 83 
United: Stites W355, Gisisea.dase ce . 66 
German yi) td. bes canner pie vop scent vast 46 
Oe NTS gies ea cl a eae SE Nae al 24 
SVUSSLAP Once met pecker. See natn dy sins ea ane 20 
VUABERTA 08 soho spcsces ly eabeVae hbk cvon ates 20 
fOr CE NT ene rove koe eo. ale ona ® 20 
BVOTEZO sinigsaecsptseceitctses 54 

oe 


These figures are probably as near the truth as any that we 
can command. Taking them for what they are worth, they show 
that Great Britain is just 54 per cent. better than the average of 
the seven countries compared; but as Great Britain, having an 
enormous preponderance over all other countries in respect to the 
eatent of her means of production, is likely to have a larger propor- 
tion of those means unemployed at any one time, it is probable 
that the actual difference in her favour is considerably less than 
that figure. Even so, however, there can be no doubt that English 
cotton operatives, judged from this point of view, are superior to. 
those of other countries in average productiveness. 

But the question whether this relative superiority is being 
increased or diminished is scarcely less important than the facts 
we have just been considering. Let us see, then, how the figures 
stand in this regard. 

The number of hands and spinning spindles employed in the 
cotton trade of the United Kingdom, and the average number of 
spindles per employé, here follow, as under :— 

















ber of Spindles 
Year, Number of Hands. : oye ‘ Tae to : 
Spinning Spindles. each Operative. 
By AA envcwones 330,924 20,977,017 63 
“cir iy pot eater 451,369 30,387,467 67 
ig btn eat 449,987 34,695,221 77 
PA ot tte 479,515 87,515,772 79 
7c Tan Cope 482,903 39,527,920 82 


* In addition to the number of spinning spindles here given, there are 
several million doubling spindles, which numbered exactly 4,678,770 in 1878. 





With regard to power looms the numbers were :— 


Number of Looms 























Year. Number of Hands. Number of Looms. per Operative. 
vee ere ae 166,209 399,992 2"4 
He TG Ra hear as eo 165,341 440,676 2°6 


OLS a etme Re 163,332 463,118 2°8 
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Let us now compare these figures with corresponding figures 
for the United States, so far as they are at command. 

The following is a tabular view of the cotton industry of the 
United States, 1860-80 :-— 


Taste I.—Statement showing the Position of the Cotton Industry of the 
United States in each of the Years 1860 and 1880. 





Year 1860. Teer 1660, ened 

Number of works or factories ............ 1,091 756 | — 

:; Sprncles him! aces ese 5)235,000 | 10,653,000 55418,000 

5 SOONG. Senceccs eknie 126,000 225,000 99,000 

3 employes I eh. LOI). Be 122,000 372,000 | 50,000 
Capital invested... (dols.) | 98,585,000 | 208,280,000 109,695,080 
Amount paid in wages ........ * 23,940,000 42,040,000 | 18,100,000 
Cotton consumed .......... (Ibs.) | 422,704,000 | 750,343,000 327,639,000 
Value of products... (dols.) | 115,681,000 | 192,090,000 | 76,409,000 


—_—_— ern 


Showing that in the United States, between 1860 and 1880, the 
number of spindles per operative employed increased from 42°8 to 
619; the number of Iooms from t03 to 1°3; the cotton consumed 
from 3,448 lbs. to 4,362 Ibs.; and the value of the products from 
948 dollars to 4,116 dollars. In the United Kingdom, however, 
between 1861 and 1878, the number of spindles per operative 
employed increased from 67 to 82, and the number of Iooms from 
24 to 2°. Put in another way, the product of labour as regards the 
number of spindles employed was roughly 32 per cent. better in 
the United Kingdom than in the United States, while as regards 
the working of looms it showed a superiority to the extent of 80 
per cent. That the number of spindles per operative employed 
increased by 191 per cent. in the United States, while it only 
increased by 15 per cent. in the United Kingdom, is not, I think, | 
so much an evidence of absolutely superior progress on the part 
of the former country as it is a proof that there was great inferiority 
existing at the earlier period, which required to be largely made 
up before a proper comparison could be made. With regard to 
loom-working, it will be observed that alike in amount and per- 
centage of improvement, we are better than our friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic.* I do not think it necessary to carry 
this comparison beyond the United States, which is the only 
country that approaches our own in the conditions referred to. 

Next to cotton, the greatest of our textile industries is that of 


* This appears to be borne out by the fact that between 1860 and 1879, the 
export of cotton manufactures from the United States only increased by half-a- 
million dollars (from 11 million to 112 million dollars), whereas in England the 
increase of exports of cotton in the same time was over 60 million dollars. 
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wool and worsted. In this industry, however, the comparison is 
not so easy as in that of cotton, on account of the greater variety 
of appliances used and of products obtained. What with carding 
machines, broad and narrow looms, hand looms, Brussels power 
looms, ingrain power looms, and knitting and sewing machines, 
it is difficult to form a reliable computation of the qualities of the 
workers apart from their mechanical aids. But basing an estimate 
on the number of spindles alone, the results obtained for three of 
the leading countries are as under :— 











Number Number of Spindles 
Country. : Number of Spindles. to 
of Operatives. each Worker. 
United Kingdom ........ 265,269 6,408,695 24 
IONIC P ec sc cet eetiancttescaese 110,904. 3,037,837 28 
United States ................ 86,504 1,756,746 20 





The figures show, as far as they go, that France has some 
superiority over both our own country and the United States, and 
when we divide the total number of workers into the total number 
of looms of all kinds, a corroborative result comes out, viz. :— 











| Number of L 8 
ayer Number of Looms. a "a es 
of Operatives. each Worker. 
United Kingdom ........ 265,269 143,337 O'5 
ME ERT as, oo ooh schsee sess Rt 110,904 78,676 oF 
United States ....:....00 86,504 35,625 O'4 





It will be obvious that if the proportion of spmdles and looms 
not at work in the United Kingdom was greater than in either of 
the other countries, the result would be affected to the extent of 
such difference. 

With reference to the silk industry, the returns of the different 
countries as to the number of hands employed and the number of 
spindles and looms in existence, are as exact and as full as any 
returns of the kind can reasonably be expected to be. But the 
conditions of the industry, in reference to the methods of working, 
the machinery employed, and the products turned out, vary so 
much, as between one country and another, that a fair estimation 
of the comparative efficiency of the workers is rendered next to 
impossible. For example, in the United Kingdom, according to 
the latest returns, there were 24 spindles and 0°3 power looms per 
person employed in the silk manufacture, whereas in France there 
were 4 spindles and 15 looms per person employed. Again, the 
returns for this country do not show that any hand looms were 
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employed, whereas in France, out of 74,000 looms, 61,000 were 
hand looms. It may here be noted that the silk trade is declining 
in England. It employed 48,000 hands in 1870, and only about 
41,000 in 1878. 


Let us now apply the figures that the official returns of mineral 
productions issued by the leading countries of the world place at 
our command, to the consideration of the comparative results of 
labour in the only two departments of mining that admit of such 
a comparison in any degree whatever, namely, coal and ironstone. 

With respect to the latter, I have compiled a table from the 
Government returns of our own and other countries, showing, by 
a division of the total number of hands employed into the total 
production of iron ore, the average annual output per person 
employed in different countries, which I herewith present :— 


TasLe II.—Total Number of Miners Employed in the Ironstone Mines of 
diferent Countries, with the Total Production of Iron Ore, and the 
Average Annual Output per Miner in each Country. 





Number of Miners | Total Production Average 
Year. in of Annual Output 
Tron Mines. Tron Ore. per Miner. 

Tons. Tons. 

Dogan Meh te 1881 26,110 14,591,000 _ 559 
Scotland 2.1c. 81 10,473 2,595,000 248 
UBS EVES ee 81 504 260,000 516 
United Kingdom | 1881 37,087 17,446,000 470 
Germany .....ccsceccee 1882 38,783 8,263,000 213 
United States ........ °80 31,412 7,162,000 228 
France: 204.05..0450' 81 8,623 3,032,000 352 
Anahvigyis ak-deeet: °80 4,414 628,000 142 
Luxembourg............ 81 3,423 2,161,000 631 
Dall specs ecneteae °82 14,795 3,965,000 240 


-— Sess SS SSNS 


On the face of them, the foregoing figures prove that Luxem- 
bourg has the best individual result to show among the iron 
producing countries of the world, followed, at a considerable 
distance, by England, and at a much greater distance by France, 
Spain, and the United States. But to understand aright the 
foregoing table, it would almost be necessary to describe all the 
conditions under which iron ore is found and worked in the different 
countries enumerated. No two countries are quite alike in the 
character of their iron ore resources. In some countries the ore is 
found in thin and uncertain beds; in others in very thick and 
regularly defined horizontal strata; in others again, in veins or 
pockets which are liable every now and again to be disturbed by 
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throws or faults, and thus become lost, though admitting of a very 
large average production while they are at their best. Some 
mines, moreover, are worked by a shaft, others by a gallery or 
drift and others, again, like those of Bilbao and the Styrian 
Ezberg, by open workings. All these considerations, as well as 
the comparative hardness or softness of the ore, and the character 
of the machinery employed, should be taken into account in 
attempting to form any estimate of the comparative efficiency of 
the labour employed on the basis of the average output. 

The difficulties and discrepancies to which I have called atten- 
tion in discussing the conditions under which iron ores are 
obtained apply, mutatis mutandis, ‘to the working of coal, so that 
there would be a very great liability to error in any attempt to 
judge of the comparative efficiency of the labour employed with 
only the average output per man as our basis of computation. The 
reason why the coal of one district is relatively cheaper or dearer 
than that of others is not alone because of variations in the rates of 
wages, but also because in some districts the coal is found under 
circumstances which render a large individual output a physical 
impossibility ; and in proof of thisit is only necessary to name such 
extreme variations as are represented in our own country by the 
so-called 10-yard coal of South Staffordshire on the one hand, and 
the 2-foot steam coal of Northumberland on the other. With these 
reservations, however, the following table, which I have compiled 
in every instance from the official statistics of the countries dealt 
with, may be said to have both a positive and a negative impor- 
tance as showing :— 

(1.) The average output of coal per person employed in each of 
the great industrial nations of the world. 

(2.) The extent to which each separate nation is at a disadvan- 
tage or otherwise compared with all the others in respect of its 
resources for the production of coal, as exhibited by the average 
output per miner employed. 

Taste III.—TZotal Number of Persons Employed in the Production 


of Coal in Different Countries, with Aggregate Quantities Produced, and 
Average Annual Output per Person Employed. 














Number of Average 
Persons Employed Aggregate Annual Output 

Country. inend Output of Coal. per Person 

about Coal Mines. En:ployed. 
Tons, Tons. 
England and Wales .......ceeee 381,763 133,233,000 349 
PROOUTATICE a5 sti tsncsterasesteoesenetarengs cs 50 53,741 20,823,000 387 
WWGLATIS s-satos se otpeseeedenb nese ah 844 127,585 151 





United Kingdom ................ 436,352 154,184,000 353 
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TasiE ITI.—Persons Employed in the Production of Coal—Contd. 














Number of Average 
Country. Persons Employed Aggregate Annual Output 
in and — Output of Coal. per Person 
about Coal Mines. Employed. _ 
Tons. Tons. 

; bituminous 100,116 37,400,000 4 
United States ........ anthracite 70,748 25,550,000 ae 
Germany * Gee. k ne scoeenae eeeeot 186,335 ee 261 

; 35,990 5,378,604 I 
TAMISUEIO Seectseiess ae brown coal { ee 5 7,905,000 See 
LEBLY mugeer oontecte eater tagesee tones — — — 
Brance2erty.. SRUke Ana ee 106,410 19,765,983 186 
Belgium, (Isiége) 9 ves ixcafocc tenes 2s 235456 3,823,000 163 
IG het soe ahs aaa ce 3,763 — — 
INGVE COU ts meet ta ee een 3,455 1,124,000 225 
Victoria aeons. Sou af aks. — — — 
New South Wales ...........:s0ssessee. 4,857 1,485,000 306 








* In Germany, and to a large extent also in France, a considerable staff is 
employed about the mines in washing the coal, which does not apply, at any 
rate not to anything like the same extent, in other countries. Were these work- 
men left out of the account, the average output would, of course, be higher. 





It is quite clear from these figures that the United States leads 
the world with regard to the average productiveness of its coal 
mines, but Great Britain makes such a good second that it has 
little need to fear or be ashamed, and especially when its position 
is contrasted with the average of the other countries enumerated. 

I have tried to establish a comparison of the work done in the 
shipbuilding yards of the United States and the United Kingdom 
respectively, based upon the amount of new tonnage turned out, 
and relatively to the number of men employed; but I have found 
the materials available for such a purpose so unreliable and want- 
ing in correspondence, that I have been compelled to abandon the 
attempt. As an example, the total tonnage of the new vessels 
built in the United States is returned in the Census report for 
1880 at 498,878 tons, whereas in the “ Tables showing the Progress 
‘“of British Merchant Shipping,” issued by our Board of Trade, 
the figures are stated at 157,000 tons. Again, the number of men 
employed in the shipbuilding trade of the United Kingdom is 
returned in our Census reports for 1881 at 72,000, for an aggregate 
production of 608,000 tons of shipping, whereas the total number 
of hands employed in the United States’ shipbuilding trade to 
produce 498,000 tons of shipping is only returned at 21,345. 
Obviously, in some important particulars, these figures do not 
mean one and the same thing. 

It would be interesting if this comparison of the results of 


& 
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labour in different occupations could be extended to agriculture, 
but the difficulties in the way of such a comparison are too serious 
to allow of its being usefully made. Not only would the total 
operative population,-and each class thereof in each country have 
to be considered with reference to the area under cultivation, and 
the extent and value of the crops produced, but the character of 
the soil; the extent to which implements take the place of hand 
labour, and the comparative efficiency of those implements; the 
relative proportions of cereals to other crops and to cattle-breeding; 
the variableness of the climate, and many other factors difficult or 
impossible of ascertainment must come into the account before it 
could be deemed fit for audit. 

With reference to the quantity of work capable of being 
produced by workmen of different nationalities under conditions as 
far as possible similar and parallel in every respect, the best infor- 
mation that I have found is that communicated to the Institution of 
Civil Engineers a few months ago by Mr. Charles O. Budge, as the 
results of his own experience in the execution of engineering con- 
tracts in different countries. 

In these tables the labour dealt with was :— 

(1.) Earthwork. 

(2.) Ordinary bricklaying. 

(3.) Hammer-squared rubble (dressing and setting only). 

(4.) Painting on new work. 

The results are herewith tabulated :— 


I.—EARTHWORK. 


_ Side cutting excavated and removed to embankment; the nature 
of the soil, the lift, and the lead, being approximately the same in 
each case. 

















Amount of Work Cost of Unit of Work 
Done in a Given Time, (Labour only), 
Average Inglish English Average being 
Quantity being Unity. Unity. 
PUPS TOM LE ca tsearotswes taucv Neder vecansoeesse 1:00 1°00 
Frenchman, Belgians, Germans ........ 0°75 to 0:90 0°90 to 1°00 
Southern Huropeans ..........cccsccerceseeers 0°60 ,, 0°85 0°60 ,, 0°80 
Hottentot half-breeds .........seseeseeeeeees 0:50 ,, 0°80 OOO 2s 
Raffirs, Zulusy GG; iit ..csstesesse 5 shel AP PEAS O70 G6. 5.7 SOG 
Stronger Indian races «...ssesseeereeees 0°40 ,, 0°70 0°25 y 0°60 


Inferior ad. Du RRO aay 0°25 ,, 0°40 OZ0 area 





4 
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Il.—In ORDINARY BRICKLAYING. 





The Amount of Work Cost of Unit of Work 
Done in a Given Time, (Skilled Labour only), 


Average English English Average 
Quantity being Unity. being Unity. 
Englishmen ...ssessssessseseeccecsenseesesneeeseess 1:00 1°0o 
Frenchmen, Germans, Dutchmen, &e. 0°80 to 1:00 0°80 to 1°00 
Natives of India (best class) ... ........ 0°49 ,, 0°50 O60 SOs 
a (inferior)... inet 0°30 ,, 0°40 O'43 5, 6G 


I CAgde si S58 ay AE 





TII.—HamMer SQuaRED RuBBLE (DRESSING AND SETTING ONLY). - 





Englishmen ........scscsesrscressesesenassoossees 1:00 1°00 
Frenchmen, Germans, &¢.  .......:..s000 0°75 to. 0°90 0°90 to 1°00 
Southern Europeans .........ecsscseeseeeeeees 0°55 ,, 0°70 0°70 ,, 0°80 
Natives of India (best class) ............ 0°40 ,, 0°60 0°65 ,, 0°80 
dey: (NECTION) oss sreesernses 0°33 ,, 0°50 0°60 4, 0°80 





eeeeeeeeeooaoaooaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaaooaooaoaoaooaaaoamaaaaaaaeaeaeaaaqaaqaqoaqaqaoeesSseees SSS...“ “aORROEO»OOS6O0DOe——eee 


IV.—PaintTiIng oN New Work. 





Englishmen .......c..cscewrrssistaserddsorseonsss 1:09 1°00 
INGLIVES Of LATIGAD  cosevcesccecssaccceceneacsnchses 0°40 to 0°60 0°60 to 0°80 


an ann nENnEnIETIEEEEEEEEEEEEEEREEEEERe 


It. is not necessary to offer any comments on the foregoing 
figures, which show clearly the comparative capacity of work- 
men in different countries for doing work that is so greatly 
dependent on strength and energy. With reference to the cost of 
such work, Mr. Budge disputes the late Mr. Brassey’s conclusion 
that difference of wages does not materially affect the price of 
work, contending that if Mr. Brassey “ meant that wages generally 
‘* adjust themselves to the ability of the workmen his statement was 
‘“ certainly open. to question,” and setting forth, with reference to 
‘“‘ that class of work in which manual labour is the chief ingredient,” 
that the result arrived at is, ‘“‘in general this, that the lower the 
‘‘ wage, the lower is the price of the work, though of course not in 
“ the same proportion.” 


III.— Harnings of the Working Classes in Different Countries. 


In any attempt to estimate the average and aggregate earnings 
of the working classes in different countries, we are necessarily 
undertaking a work which no amount of investigation and care can 
render otherwise than only approximately near the truth. It is, to 
begin with, extremely difficult to obtain statistics of wages that will 
apply to precisely the same kind and character of work. But even 
if this were otherwise, it is practically impossible to arrive at a 
correct average for each class of workers in any particular 
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country, owing to the great variations in the wages paid in the 
different districts or provinces of that country. In our own land, 
there is often found a difference of 30 to 50 per cent. in the 
wages paid in the same occupation, as between one district and 
another. In America, the wages paid in the Eastern and Northern 
take a much higher range than those paid in the Western and 
Southern States. In France, as will be found on referring to a 
table printed in the appendix, the average wages paid in a certain 
number of selected leading occupations is in many cases more than 
double in Paris what it is in the provinces. In Germany, again, 
the wages paid in the provinces of Rhineland and Westphalia, 
where industries are carried on in competition with agriculture, 
are much higher, on the average, than in the South, where an 
opposite condition of things is the rule. There are, moreover, 
variations, more or less considerable in amount, between the wages 
paid in different districts of the same county or province, depen- 
dent mainly on local conditions. — 

Having disposed of these rather obvious considerations, we are 
called upon to face scarcely less formidable difficulties in regard to 
the various and often conflicting sources whence returns of the 
earnings of the working classes are to be obtained. In this matter 
England is certainly not in advance of some other nations. We are, 
indeed, very far from being as forward as we should be relatively 
to our unique position as a manufacturing country. In America 
there are bureaux of labour established in certain States, whose 
business it is to collect and collate the rates of wages paid in 
different occupations at more or less frequent intervals; and I cannot, 
in passing, refrain from paying a well-merited compliment to the 
Massachusetts Bureau, which annually supplies the Government and 
people of that State with a valuable collection of data as to earnings 
in different industries, and the relative cost of living both at home 
and abroad, which our own Government would do well to imitate.* 
In France, again, it is the function of the Minister of Commerce 
to collect annually, and publish in the “ Annuaire Statistique,” 
returns showing the average rates of wages paid both in Paris and 
in the different provinces or departments. In Germany there 
exist several organisations whose business it is, among other things, 
to collect and publish returns of wages, which are usually got out 
with great care and fulness, although their value is impaired by 
the limited area, geographical or industrial, over which they extend. 
In the United Kingdom the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Statistics’? issued at 
three-yearly intervalst by the Board of Trade, usually publishes 


* T am glad to find that in this view I am supported by Sir Thomas Brassey, 
who in his “ Work and Wages” enunciates practically the same opinion. 
+ The latest issue gives wages returns for 1880 only. 
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statements showing the rates of wages paid in the chief industries 
followed in different districts, but in the latest issue of that work, 
although the returns are fuller than usual, they only apply to about 
forty trades or industries, which is a very small proportion of the 
whole number. 

In endeavouring to compare the average rates of wages in 
different countries, it is obviously of the first importance to take 
care that the occupations selected for comparison are such as are 
liable to the least possible amount of variation in the conditions 
under which they are carried on. Such are agricultural labour, the 
building trades, the textile industries, and, in a less degree, the 
industries of mining and metallurgy. 

Keeping these considerations before me, I have compiled a table 
which is intended to show the average rates of wages paid in the four 
leading industrial countries of the world in 1880. There is no 
special reason why that year should be selected, except that no 
official returns of the wages paid in certain occupations are avail- 
able for a later period in the case of both France and the United 
Kingdom. It may also be remarked of 1880 that it was a good 
year to adopt as a standard, trade generally being then in a fairly 
active, although by no means inflated condition, throughout the 
world. 

The figures which have been compiled for the table (Appen- 
dix I*) show that for fifteen of the leading occupations followed 
in each country, and embracing in the United Kingdom 4; million 
male operatives out of a total of 6 millions engaged in agriculture 
and industry, being 70 per cent. of the whole, and in the United 
States nearly 5 millions out of a total of 73 millions similarly 
engaged, or 69 per cent. of the whole working population, the 
average weekly wages were as under :—t 


s. ad, 

United States (Massachusetts).........s000 tedok 
», Kingdom (Lancashire).............. acu e 
Germany (Westphalia) ........ccsceseseeees, 2rd 
Biatance icc she: th. inj ij. goto planet oe psiiee Series. 18 10 


giving to the United States a position superior to that of Great 
Britain by 84 per cent., and better than that of Germany and 
France by 162 per cent. and 205 per cent. respectively ; while 
Great Britain comes out as 42 per cent. better than Germany, and 
58 per cent. superior to France. 

* The rates of wages given in this table are obtained :—1. For the United 
Kingdom—from Mr. Lord’s tables for 1880, issued by the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. 2. For the United States—from the reports of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics, 3. For Germany—from returns obtained direct from 
Westphalian works. 4. For France—from the Annuaire Statistique. 

+ It will be understood that the figures in every case apply to adult male 
labour. 
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It is not without interest to compare these figures with those 
that relate to the wages paid in our Colonial Empire. I have 
accordingly compiled from the official statistics of wages issued by 
the various Colonial Governments a table (Appendix II) which 
shows the average wages paid in each of the four chief Australasian 
Colonies at about the same period as that to which the figures 
already quoted apply. This statement shows that in fifteen leading 
occupations, approximately similar in kind to those given in the 
preceding table, the average wages paid was 538. 7d. per week, 
being 3°6 per cent. under the average of Massachusetts, but 77 per 
cent. above that of the United Kingdom, 157 per cent. above that 
of Germany, and 194 percent. above that of: France. 

In Canada, according to statistics issued by the Government, 
the average rate of wages:paid in the building trades in 1882 was 
about 46s. per week, being about 7s. 7d. per week under the average 
of the Australasian Colonies, but still considerably higher than the 
average of the same trades in Huropean countries. 

To extend the comparison to other countries’ would greatly 
amplify this already lengthy paper, and throw very little useful 
light upon the English labour question, which is mainly affected, so 
far as it is affected at all by external influences, by’ the rates of 
wages paid in the countries now’ dealt’ with... 

Generally, it may be remarked that; in the East*and South of 
EKurope, wages usually take a much lower range, Italy, Austria, 
and Hungary being under the averages of both France and 
Germany, and Russia and Turkey showing a lower standard still. 

It is the custom of some persons to speak of Russia as one of 
the countries of the future, and so far'as low wages’ can assist a 
country in cheap production, it certainly does enjoy very great 
advantages. I have obtained a* statement of the’ wages paid in 
eleven leading industries in St. Petersburg in 1880 (Appendix IIT), 
which shows a maximum wage of 2s: 5d., and a: minimum of tod. 
per day for labour that may generally be described as skilled.* 

I now propose to institute: a fuller comparison of the wages 


* With respect to Russian workmen, -an estcemed correspondent in St. Peters- 
burg writes to me as follows:— 

«The pay which workmen receive in St. Petersburg would always allow him — 
“ something for a rainy day, if it were not for the habit they have of spending all 
* the money they earn in vodka. There is, however, much to be excused on this 
“oround, as the Russian workman has no cheap theatres, Sunday schools, or 
“‘ libraries, and as most of them cannot read, books are useless to them. In 
«“ Petersburg most of the working men come to look for employment during the 
“winter. In spring again most of them return to their own villages, as in this 
“ country every peasant has a piece of land which he is obliged to cultivate. 
“ Indeed, throughout Russia, only workmen receiving the highest rate of pay can 
“ be regarded as permanent employés, as only such can arrange to send a part of 
“their earnings to their native villages to pay their share of the taxes and hire 
* Jabour (if that should be needed) to cultivate the.r few acres of land.” 


Vous XLVil., PART. IV Bit 
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paid in the two leading industrial nations of the world—the United 
Kingdom and the United States—with the view of endeavouring to 
ascertain both the average and the aggregate annual earnings of 
the working population in each country. 

The materials for such a comparison exist in the United States 
in much greater abundance than in our own country. The aggre- 
gate wages paid in.each industry are collected every ten years for 
the United States Census Reports, which, I may be allowed to 
remark, by the way, are got up with a fulness and care that 
challenge favourable comparison with those of the English Census 
Commissioners. 

From the report ofthe Tenth Census.of the United States I 
have compiled two statements—the first (Table TVa) showing the 
average earnings in each. principal class of occupations in the 
Census year 1880, and the second (Appendix IV) showing the 
ageregate and average earnings in. each of -the principal manufac- 
turing industries of that country in the same year. 

With reference to the table forming Appendix IV it should 
be remarked that the wage-earners, the aggregate and average 
of whose annual earnings are there tabulated, represent a total of 
2,322,980, or 60 per cent. of the total number engaged in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries in the United States. Of that 
number, however, only 396,280, or 17 per cent., are females and 
young children, and if we eliminate the tailoring and cotton 
industries from the group, the proportion of females and young 
children would be reduced to 193,000, or only a little over 8 per 
cent. of the whole. It will be observed also, as might be expected, 
that the average wages paid generally take the lowest range in 
those industries that embrace the largest number of females, the 
only notable exceptions to this rule being sawyers and brick and 
tile makers. The highest average wages paid in the United States 
are received by shipbuilders, among whom there are only seven 
operatives that are not males above 16 years ; and the next highest 
wages appear to be paid to printers, who, however, number, in a 

_total of 58,280, no fewer than 12,400 women and young children. 

It will further be observed that while the average wages received 
per employé over the Census year ranged from 421. 5s. 10d. in the 
case of brick and tile makers, to 124/. 3s. 4d. in the case of ship- 
builders, the average over the whole twenty-five selected occupa- 
tions was about 77/. 10s. per annum, which is just 35/. 9s. above 
the figure which is computed (Appendix V) as the average annual 
earnings of the working classes in the United Kingdom, and 5/. 10s. 
above the average of all persons of both sewes employed in the manu- 
facturing industry of the United States as set forth in Table IVa, 
presented herewith— 


> 
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Taste 1Va.—Total Number of Hands Employed in Different Occupations 
in the United States, with Total Amount Paid in Wages, and Average 
Annual Earnings per Person Employed. 



































- Total Total Amount Average 
: umber of Persons | Paid in Wages in | Annual Earnings 
Occupation. Engaged. Census Year. per 
[000’s omitted.) (000’s omitted.] | Persun Kngaged, 
| g iene: 
Agricultural labourers ....,.......5+. 353383 833,000, 250 = £2 
Domestic and personal service... 3.3565 1,015,800, 300 = 63 
Manufacturing industry ............ pints led 94:7,953, 349 ==) 92 
Mining (non-precious metals) .... 220, 71,992, 327 = 68 
PAIL SYS 28 scree avai iish on deena ann ccsannp oes 418, 195,350, 467 = 97 
BRIG ccc vcen cesuncnio ds Cong onilece tna: 56, 25,982, 464 = 97 
Totals and averages ............ 10,144, 3,090,077, 305 = 64 





The total earnings of the 10 millions of so-called wage- 
receiving classes in the United States would appear from these 
figures to be about 643,315,000/., which is 225,281,000/. more than 
the amount estimated by Professor Levi as the earnings of about 
11 millions of wage-earners in the United Kingdom thirteen years 
before.* It is an obvious comment on these figures that if the 
same proportion of the whole working population that is employed _ 
in the manufacturing industry of the United Kingdom was so 
employed in the United States—23 per cent. instead of only 
7°6 per cent.—both the average and the aggregate wages paid in 
the latter country would be much higher. 

In framing this table, the earnings of the population employed 
as agricultural labourers, &c., have been estimated from returns of 
the wages paid in different States, as set forth in consular and 
other reports. The wages earned by those engaged in domestic and 
personal service have been estimated in the same manner, the cost 
of board being reckoned as part of the wages in the case of domestic 
servants. With reference to the other four classes of occupations in 
the table, the total amount of wages paid has been ascertained by 
the enumerators, and is specifically set forth in the Census Report. 

It will be noted, moreover, that the persons employed in 
professional and commercial occupations are eliminated, as are also 
all farmers and planters owning their own land, or tilling it as 
responsible tenants. It has not been possible to separate the 
owners from the operatives engaged in manufacturing and 

* The above table does not, however, embrace any who are engaged in what is 
described as commerce—including an army of nearly 400,000 clerks—numbering 
altogether 1,336,000, and many of whom were included in Professor Levi’s figures. 

+ In compiling the Census of 1870, the United States Government collected 
statistics of the wages actually paid in agricultural work, but no such figures 


appear in the Census Report for 1880—presumably by reason of the difficulty 
experienced in procuring them. 
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mechanical industries, so that, in dividing the numbers engaged 
into the gross amount of wages paid, a certain unascertained pro- 
portion of employing and non-wage-receiving persons has necessarily 
been included. The same remark will apply to those engaged in 
mining and transportation ; but while the average of wages earned 
per individual would take a higher range if employers, whose 
earnings are otherwise accounted for,* could be eliminated, this 
circumstance does not disturb the aggregate amount paid as wages. 

With the average wages paid in the United States as one 
factor, and the total numbers employed in the different classes of 
occupations in the United Kingdom as another, I have con- 
structed the following tabular statement :— 


TasLeE Va.—Total Amount of Wages that would be Received by the Wage- 
Earning Classes of the United Kingdom, in 1881, on the Basis of the 
Average Wages ascertained to have been Pavd to the same Classes in the 
United States during the Census Year 1880.+ 





Average Wages | Amount of Wages 
Numbers 8 2 z 














Paid that would be 
Employed in Paid to numbers 
Class of Occupation. q Ef in United States Engaged in 
United Kingdom er Emplové, | United Kingdom on 
in 1881. P PIOYSs United States 
in 1880. Averages. 
£ £ 
Agricultural labourers, &c. ........ 1,443,628 52 75,068,656 
Domestic and personal services.. 2;4.06,536 63 151,611,768 
Manufacturing and mechanical 
industry ne Biv atees Pictes doce ee \ TA C3 sO1e © 53793375152 
PYANSPONTALION | os, drones hiomeental 789,398 97 46,241, 000m 
Aas ie See aena es geasn ts eecly bomen wD 511,698 68 345795 4.64 
Average 
TL OUHIS aivesssesocpeespetanet-téghces. 12,614,276 70 876,144,646 








This statement brings out several important points of com- 
parison, the more obvious being :— 

1. That in the five classes of occupations tabulated, there were 
2,470,000 more wage-earners in the United Kingdom in 1881 than 
in the United States in 1880, notwithstanding that the latter 
country had an aggregate population exceeding that of our own by 
nearly 13 millions. 

2. That this excess would give the wage-earning population of 
the United Kingdom over 233 millions more as earnings than the 


* When I say that “the earnings of employers are otherwise accounted for,” 
I mean that it is possible approximately to estimate them from the Census 
Reports, by subtracting the wages paid and the value of the raw materials used 
in each industry from the gross product—all three factors being given. 


+ As. n Table III, so in this, the commercial classes, including clerks, have 
been excluded from consideration, 


a 
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amount received in the United States if our working classes were 
paid at the same rate as those of that country. 

Probably some will object that the foregoing statement is more 
curious than useful; but I have compiled it mainly for the purpose 
of comparison with another table (Appendix V), in which I 
have set forth the total number of persons engaged in each occu- 
pation employing more than 6,000 hands in the United Kingdom, 
distinguishing males from females, and their average weekly and 
total annual earnings. It would be absurd to claim for this or any 
other estimate of the average or total earnings of the working classes, 
or even any considerable section of them, more than a rough approxi- 
mation to the actual facts. The most that can be done is to endeavour 
to ascertain the average rate of wages ruling for each class of 
employés in one or two leading districts, and to build thereon. 
a general average, whence the total earnings may be deduced. This 
I have carefully endeavoured to do, selecting my returns of average 
wages in particular industries chiefly from the figures published 
in the “ Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom,” supple- 
mented, where necessary, by returns obtained on direct application 
to manufacturers, personal knowledge, and otherwise. 

The statement in question excludes from separate enumeration 
an additional number of 1,570,000 who are employed in a multi- 
tude of minor industries and occupations, and, for obvious reasons, 
it takes no account of the professional class, whose average earnings 
it would be quite impossible to estimate. 

It will be observed that of a total of about 14,300,000 persons 
employed in the United Kingdom in so-called productive (including 
commercial) occupations, 12,677,000 are embraced in Appendix V. 
Assuming our calculations as to their average earnings to be approxi- 
mately near the mark, these 12,677,000 persons would earn upwards 
of 535 millions sterling a year. We have seen that, in addition to 
this number, there are more than a million and a half, after 
deducting the professional classes, properly so-called, who are more 
or less in receipt of wages. If we estimate that this remainder 
will earn approximately the same average wages as those employed 
in the 181 occupations we have tabulated in Appendix V, there 
would be a further 66 millions to add to the sum total of earnings, 
bringing it up to over si# hundred millions sterling. 

This sum, it will be noticed, does not include the earnings of the 
army, navy, or ordinary seamen. ‘The former are scarcely wage- 
receiving classes, in the ordinary sense of that word, while the 
average wages of the latter are very difficult of estimation. 

From the six hundred millions which we have reached as the 
earnings of the working classes of this country in 1880, there falls 
to be deducted a certain unknown and unknowable proportion in 
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respect of the employers who are included in the figures given. 
This has been inevitable in consequence of the failure of the 
Census to distinguish operatives from employers.* As to what 
that proportion should be, probably no two of us will quite agree. 
Professor Leone Levi, in his calculation of the earnings of the 
working classes made in 1867, put it at 25 per cent.t For my own 
part, Ishould be disposed, as I have already indicated, to put it ata 
higher figure than this; but adopting Mr. Levi’s deduction for the 
time being, we have still more than five hundred and eighty million 
pounds sterling as the annual wages bill of the English working 
classes. 


Let us now compare these figures with those that Mr. Leone 
Levi found to represent the condition of things existing in 1867. 
Dealing then with 11 millions of workers —of whom 300,000 were 
professional, including the army, navy, and police—that gentleman 
found the average annual wages paid over the whole to ke 381, 


- against the average of 42/. per head shown in the returns I have 


ventured to bring before you. Hence it appears that if both com- 
putations can be accepted as approximately true, the average 
increase in the interval has been 4/. per head or about 10 per cent. 

Again, Mr. Leone Levi found the aggregate earnings of the 
eleven million hands embraced in his calculation to be 418 millions. 
In the statement that forms the basis of my calculations, the total 
number dealt with is over 14 millions, and their aggregate earnings, 
after the same deduction for masters as that made by Mr. Levi, 
is more than 580 millions, being an increase of one hundred and 
staty-two millions. If the earnings of the army and navy and 
merchant seamen were included in this, as in Mr. Levi’s computa- 
tion, the difference would, of course, be much more. ~ 

A reference to the preceding table (IVa) will show that the 
average wages paid in the United States in 1880, over more than 
10 million persons, was 64/. per annum, against the average of 
421. which we have computed for the United Kingdom. According 
to these figures, therefore, the average wages paid to all classes of 
wage-carners in the United States may be taken roughly at 221. 
a year, or 52 per cent. more than in the United Kingdom. 


IV .— Recent Increase of Wages Harned in Different Countries. 


That there has been a very great increase in the average earn- 
ings of the working classes within the last quarter of a century isa 
fact sufficiently well known to the Fellows of this Society. Our 


* This distinction is made in the census returns of France, Germany, Austria, 
&e., but not in the United States census. 
t ‘ Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes,” p. 16. 
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late President, in one of the most able papers * that we have ever 
had, made it so clear that “‘ he who runs may read.” It is not my 
intention to follow Mr. Giffen over the ground that he has already 
so well covered, but I would like to show briefly how other countries 
compare with our own in the improvement of the condition of the 
working classes. 

Since the year 1850, there has been a more or’less ‘considerable 
rise of wages throughout the whole civilised world—a rise exceeding 
that of any previous period of equal duration, both in range and 
volume. The causes of this fact are not far to seek. They are 
mainly to be found :— 

1. In the facilities for the transaction of business and the 
exchange of commodities supplied by the development of the 
railway system, and the growth and improvements that have 
marked the progress of steam shipping.: 

2. In the general introduction of labour-saving machinery in 
all industries of national importance, whereby a much greater pro- 
duction has been rendered possible with the same amount of labour 
in a given period of time. 

3. In the enormous: increase in’ the imports and exports of all 
the leading countries of the world, involving, as a necessary 
corollary, a better demand for the specialities of each country on 
the part of all other countries. 

4. In the discoveries of gold in Australia and California, 
whereby a greater abundance of the precious metals has been 
secured to all civilised nations. 

The extent of the advance of wages previous to 1850 may be 
measured by the circumstances of agricultural labour, as ascertained 
by Sir James Caird. In 1770 the average wages of that class of 
labour in England amounted to 7s. 3d. per week; in 1850 they had 
advanced to gs. 7d. per week; and in 1878 they were not less than 
148. per week. Hence, the increase that took place during the 
eighty years preceding 1850 was only 2s. 4d., or 32 per cent., 
whereas in the next twenty-eight years the amount of increase was 
4s. 5d., or 46 per cent. In Cleveland, and in some parts of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, agricultural labourers have recently been 
commanding as much as 17s. per week.t 

There can be little doubt, I think, that the price at which 
ordinary agricultural labour can be purchased in the open market, 

* «On the Progress of the Working Classes during the Last Half-Century.” 
By Mr. Giflen. Statistical Journal, vol. xlvi, p. 593. 

+ In the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, a table is given 
showing the wages paid on a large estate in Northumberland in each year between 
1831 and 1880. In the former year it was ris., and in the latter 18s. per week, 


both suns being in addition to cottage rent free, 60 to 80 stones of potatoes, and 
2 bushels of wheat yearly. 
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is largely a determinant, in a rough and ready sort of fashion, of the 
cost of other labour. Whenever the wages paid to miners, artizans, 
&c., show an increase beyond a certain percentage over the wages 
paid in agriculture, labour is so far attracted from the latter to the 
former as to readjust the balance which temporary fluctuations of 
supply and demand had disturbed. Agricultural labour necessarily 
takes, and always will take, a lower range than the more or less 
skilled labour employed in industry. It is more easily acquired, 
involves no.apprenticeship or technical training, is more constant, 
and less subject to the vicissitudes of good and bad trade, is less 
exposed to risk and danger, and, being pursued in the open air, is 
more agreeable and-healthy. But once the wages paid in industry 
have passed beyond the point at which they meet the special con- 
ditions differentiating manufactures from agriculture, the excep- 
tional supply of labour so created is furnished chiefly from the ranks 
of the agricultural population, as have been the enormous accre- 
tions within recent years to the railway, mining, and other great 
labour-employing interests.+ It therefore becomes important to 
consider the earnings of agricultural labour in different countries, 
and the extent to which they have increased in recent years. 
With these introductory remarks I proceed to give the following 
figures :— 


Taste Vla.— Wages Paid to Agricultural Labourers at different Periods. 
anne nnn nnn ener nnnneneeeee serene re nn nee 


Average Weekly Wages Paid in 
the Years Percentage 


Country. TT Increase, 


1850. | 1870. | 1880. | 1880 on 1850. 


caer! RP rae ane Un (ae a rae sa ears ae ee 
tdi RAK Ce SLLAVTICS. oot. |Mioalioh 

England (Cheghire)  ..........cssceseseees Oe Bis Sete ds L7G. 66 

France (general average)  ........:000 ON a 0 | no 553 

Germany (Hesse) 0) 20...c.ticaleccssseet SG Pore Gexl 12> 6 50 

United States (Massachusetts)*........ 16 - |20 -,| 2 - 563 


ow Nee 


* With board. 
SP On ee eT Sea Mn Se pep ee ee 
Showing that in the United Kingdom the percentage increase has 
been larger than in any other of the four chief industrial countries 


ft Between 1861 and 1881 the numbers employed in certain industrial occu- 
pations, increased in England and Wales as under :-— 


a a 
| 





1871. 1881. 
Cosh min mi fy4 ested a 290 9542, 511,000 
Shipbuilding srg sed ste nig, 47,400 72,000 
Railway labour... {180,000 259,800 


RRR SSS SSS SES cK USES 
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of the world, although the amount has been slightly greater in the 
case of Massachusetts.* In every case except that of France the 
figures are subject to the obvious criticism that they apply only to 
particular districts, which may be very far from representing the 
average of the country; but it is an equally obvious reply that 
wages could scarcely have advanced so materially in one locality 
without affecting the cost of the same class of labour, although 
not of course necessarily in an equal degree, in other districts. 

It is extremely difficult, even in so apparently simple a matter 
as agricultural labour, to get exactly parallel conditions. In 
France, for example, a certain proportion of the agricultural popu- 
lation follows some other occupation whereby they are enabled 
to increase their earnings to an extent estimated by Lord 
Brabazon at 7/. to 8/. a-year.t Again, in the United States the 
wages of agricultural labour are stated to vary, without board, from 
3s. per day in Rhode Island to 10s. per day in Connecticut.{ In 
America, however, the rule is to board and lodge the agricultural 
labourer, and where this is not done an allowance of about 2s. per 
day is generally made as an equivalent. 


One of the most valuable records that we possess of the range 
of wages in different industries since 1850 is that furnished by 
the compilation which Mr. Lord prepared last year for the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Lord’s figures showed that 
in ten different industries (including four departments of the 
cotton trade) there had been a percentage increase in 1883 on the 
wages earned in 1850 of 39°18 per cent., the increase ranging from 
10°30 per cent. in the case of mechanical engineering to 74°72 per 
cent. in the case of medium cotton spinning and weaving. Only 
in one of the industries dealt with—that of iron and steel—had 
there been a decrease in the later as compared with the earlier 
period. It is to be remarked, that while Mr. Lord’s figures 
‘do not adequately represent the iron trade proper, of which 
Manchester is scarcely a centre, they may be taken as faithfully 
presenting the actual condition of things in respect of the other 
industries dealt with, which are all more or less largely carried on 
in that district. The average increase of wages paid in the following 
leading industries between 1850 and 1883 was found to be as 
under :— 


* Tt should be pointed out—although the fact is perhaps sufficiently obvious— 
that in Massachusetts the wages paid in agriculture take a higher range than they 
do in the West and South, where they are affected by negro labour. 

+ “ Reports respecting the Condition of the Industrial Classes, &c., in Foreign 
** Conntries,” 


t Ibid. 
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Taste VII.—Average Increase of Wages paid in Manchester District 
between 1850 and 1883. 











Average Increase Total Number 
Employed 
of Wages. in United Kingdom. 
Cotto Trade=..c0-e.a a: 40°70 523,754 
Bleaching, Go. ushaiae 50°00 39,691 
Calico printing \......06..-. 50°00 39,318 
Fitters, turners, Xe. ........ 10°30 78,828 
Mite. eee eee 24°00 147,456 
Carpenters and joiners .... 50°00 295,958 
Pviek layers). Ase. Mnapsieerpsccays 46°00 129,966 
INT RS OTB cease caecste capaci: 34°00 131,476 
Plasterers: Wives. wetccscck Ep anole) 34,662 
Tia bowrers: Shi.idesecdasien, 2 32°00 771,501 
Mechenies: s a.c.caseosia #9°OO 36,481 
Average increase .... 40°00 2,220,091 





If it were safe to assume (which is very doubtful) that the 
above increase applied to the country generally, as well as to the 
Manchester district, it would be found to cover 30 per cent. of 
our whole industrial population. 

The foregoing trades have not been selected with any pre- 
conceived idea of showing a desired result, but simply because 
they are those which appear in Mr. Lord’s returns, which I have 
adopted in preference to many others that might have been selected. 
It is, however, not a little remarkable that they show an average 
increase of wages that almost exactly corresponds with that 
brought out by a comparison of the total amount paid in wages in 
the industries of the United States for almost the same dates. 
For reasons which I have already explained, the returns of the 
wages paid in the United States are generally more to be depended 
on than those ascertained or computed for other countries, and 
hence I have some confidence in presenting the following tabular 
statement showing the total number of persons employed in the 
manufacturing industries of the United States, with their total 
and average annual earnings, in each of the Census years 1850, 


1860, 1870, and 1880 :— 

















Average Number Total Amount Paid Average Annual 
Census Year. of Persons Employed. in Wages during Year. Wages Paid 
[000’s omitted.] (000’s omitted.] per Person Employed. 
5 $ 
BSOO0 Recon 956, 236,755, 248 
Ouse Laren 1,3 1.05 378,878, 289 
HE OWES We arenes 2,050, 775,584, 378 
Fa et oe a 2735, 947,953, 347 
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From which it will be observed that between 1850 and 1880 the 
average wages paid in the United States increased by 39'9 per cent., 
as against an average increase of 40 per cent. shown in the eleven 
industries embraced in Mr. Lord’s tables. 

This increase, however, as might be expected, has been very far 
from uniform. The industries in which the greatest rise or fall has 
occurred are set forth in Appendix VI, whence it appears that in 
the State of Massachusetts, between 1860 and 1883,* the greatest 
increase (79 per cent.) took place among stone workers; the next 
greatest (48 per cent.) among machine makers; and the next 
(39 per cent.) among flax and jute workers. In the cotton, 
furniture, paper, dyeing and bleaching, and shipbuilding industries, 
the wages paid were lower in 1883 than in 1860. 

Some of our ardent free-trade friends may perhaps be disposed 
to regard these facts as a triumphant vindication of their economic 
theories. The complexion of the case is, however, somewhat 
changed when we examine the detailed figures relating to France, 
which appears to have made greater progress during the period 
. under review than either this country or America. A valuable 
series of official statistics, published in the “‘ Annuaire Statistique de 
‘la France,” shows the average rates of wages paid in Paris and in 
the provinces in twenty-three leading industries during the years 
1850 and 1880 respectively. I do not know how these averages 
were got by the French Government, but taking them for what 
they are worth, they show that in the interval referred to the mean 
_ advance in Paris was 53 per cent., and in the provinces 65 per 
cent. As these figures apply to 1,497,000 workmen out of a total 
of 1,554,000 ascertained to be occupied in industry by the French 
Census of 1876, it may be assumed I think, that they are of pretty 
general application. 

I do not happen to possess, with respect to other countries, the 
same authoritative figures that I have just given you with reference 
to the improvement in wages in this country, the United States, 
and France. On consulting general returns in my possession, I 
find a very considerable advance of wages to have taken place in 
the north of Germany, and also, although to a less extent, in 
Belgium. 


It is not without interest, in view of the rivalry that is so 
often heard of as threatened or successfully achieved by the latter 
country, to examine the rates of wages in the industries in which 
that rivalry is understood chiefly to obtain. The official reports to 


* IT am compelled to select the year 1860, because I have no reliable figures of 
a similar kind for 1850, 
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the Belgian Government show that the average rates of wages 
paid in Belgium in 1882 were :— 


At blast furmaces........scscesscesverseeee 3°09 frs. per day. 
In solling mills. cee ee oe 3°81 ss 
4, Bteel works <....a04. ees meee 3°58 > 
», lead and zine works ..........0... 2°96 ; 
5 COM MINOS Soha cP el ate 3°09 sa 


thus giving an average of 2s. 6d. per day, or 15s. per week, for a 
total of 132,000 employés, which is a very considerable proportion of 
the total industrial population of Belgium.* Inthe United Kingdom 
the average wages paid in the same occupations will probably be 
5° or 60 per cent. higher, and we have already seen that in the 
United States they are 92 per cent. higher. 


V.—Female Labour. 


I now propose to invite you to consider some of the cireum- 
stances that determine both the efficiency and the earnings of the 
working classes in different countries. The industrial circumstances 
of the community, as distinguished from the individual, are more 
or less affected by :— 

(1). The extent to which the labour of women and young 
children comes into competition with that of male adults. 

(2). The proportions of the whole population engaged in pro- 
ductive, as distinguished from unproductive labour. 

(3). The relative cheapness of the cost of living. 

In order that the facts as to the first of these points may be 
fully before you, I have compiled a table (Appendix VIII) which 
shows the total number of women engaged in each of seven classes 
of occupations in the United Kingdom, the United States, France, 
Prussia, and Austria. The facts brought out by this table are 
summarised in the following statement, which shows the total 
numbers of both sexes employed in specified or productive occu- 
pations in each of the five countries dealt with, together with the 
total number of females, and the percentage of females to the total 
working population in the most recent Census years :— 





Total Total Number Percentage 
Country. : ; of of 
Working Population. | Females Employed. Females. 
United Kingdom oo... 15,107,000 4,573,443 30 
BPVO0CO S cbe nsottecc pee eee 16,550,000 5,089,000 31 
United Stetes.t....scecsescccsece: 17,392,000 2,645,079 15 
Prussia Mas ME. Be aw 11,006 000 2,937,000 26 
Austria” sccatehe er S 11,394,000 4,363,000 38 


* In this figure are included about 10,000 women and a considerable percent- 
age of children under 16 years of age. 

+ The average wages paid to ironworkers and miners together in the United 
States in 1880 was 757. per annum, against 392. for Belgium, 
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It may be observed that evidence is afforded by these figures of 
the fact that the employment of women in competition with men 
tends to the lowering of wages, for we find that in France and 
Austria, the countries that employ the largest number of women, 
wages generally take a lower range than in the other countries 
tabulated, while in the United States, where wages are considerably 
higher than in any of the other four countries, the number of 
women labouring for their daily bread is proportionately small. In 
Great Britain, the relative percentage of females employed is 
exceptional, owing to the great magnitude of the textile trades. 


V1iI.—Juvenile Labour. 


The next table to which I invite your attention (Appendix IX) 
shows the number of children under 15 years of age employed in 
different industries in the United Kingdom and the United States. 
Relatively to the whole industrial population employed, the United 
States has a larger number of children at work than ourselves, the 
average percentage of juvenile employés being 6°6 per cent. of the 
whole working population in the former country, as compared with 
only 5*1 per cent. in this country. In Prussia, on the other hand, 
on account of the stringent laws that are enforced with respect to 
juvenile labour, it only represents 2°7 per cent. of the whole working 
population, the total number under 15 years of age being 299,000 
in a working population of 11 millions. 


V1I.—The Industrial Classes. 


Another point that is pertinent to the question we are discussing 
is that of the percentage number of the population of each country 
engaged in industrial, as distinguished from agricultural, domestic, 
and professional pursuits. .The relative position occupied by the 
several leading countries of the world in this regard is shown in 
Appendix X, whence it appears that while 23°0 per cent. of the 
total population of England were engaged in manufacturing 
industries in 1880, the numbers so employed in other countries 
were :— 


Per Cent. 
Trastine: Uni b6d Stated stone ceskeassehnesaccnuens 4°6 
Pee RUS SUS raed ed eee nn caes ret dech a cicens sedncaeeet 13°0 
Bath MANY OCNE ctr en eu eect ten pihcectasatavcest irs 120 
PRTG CLUE oe erento eOstctenestsveacesencesta 17°2 
jVAustro-Hungary W2uCnEe...aies., 8°4 
eh til keen hee teshn eae est icctirtedan acs 0°9 
ie LT Fe oii al sng doe cackpsch face tdin-tc yh ekgeases 14°6 
ee CTR Shao ne aaah natins aoa eonavaieatay andes 5°8 


Francis II is said to have remarked to Napoleon that “the 
‘¢ Enelish are a nation of shopkeepers,” and that to secure for our- 
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selves the commerce of the world, we would not hesitate to set the 
continent in flames. These figures may be held to prove that we 
maintain the former, without needing to fulfil the latter, condition. 


VIII.—Unproductive Population. 


I come now to examine the proportions of the populations of 
different countries who are not in any way wage-earners. This 
large order is made up mainly of four classes, viz.: women, young 
children, pensioners, and persons receiving annuities, &c. I have 
not attempted to distinguish the numbers belonging to each of 
these several classes, but the total numbers of non-wage-earners 
relatively to the whole population of each country is set forth in 
Appendix XI. 

Briefly stated, the figures embraced in this table show that the 
unproductive classes vary from 65 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion in the United States, to 5 per cent. in the colony of Victoria. 
The United Kingdom, France, and Prussia, with 54 per cent., 
56 per cent., and 59 per cent. respectively, come within 5 per cent. 
of each other; while in Austria only 31 per cent. of the population 
is returned as unproductive.* 


IX.—Distribution of Population according to Occupations in 
Different Countries. 


The last, but in some respects the most important, of the tables 
bearing on the subject of the occupations of the people, which I 
have to lay before you is a summary statement showing the 
distribution, in this regard, of the population of nine of the 
principal countries of the world (Appendix XII). To those who 
wish to obtain a knowledge of the industrial condition of those 
countries, | commend the study of this statement. In reference to 
its compilation, I would only remark that owing to the different 
systems adopted in the enumeration of occupations for Census 
purposes, it has involved a very great deal of labour. There is no 
class with respect to which so much difficulty is found in assigning 
their proper place in the Census reports as those who are described 
as in commerce or trade. In the Census of the United Kingdom 
the commercial class is divided into eleven different occupations, 
all of them, excepting only those who come under the elastic term 
“merchant,” being easily recognisable; but in the United States’ 
Census, in lieu of that general description, we have no fewer 
than thirty distinct descripvions of so-called traders, all or the 
majority of whom would figure in the English Census reports 

* In the “productive classes ” I have included both the professional and the 


domestic classes, because they are both wage-earners, although strictly speaking 
they do not produce wealth. 
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among the industrial class, to which, accordingly, for the sake of 
securing uniformity, I have relegated them. I have done the same 
with over 53,000 hucksters, and 19,000 boarding house keepers, 
who are doubtfully provided for in our Census among the industrial 
classes. Even, however, when we have taken the utmost pains to 
have the conditions of comparison strictly relevant and parallel to 
each other, the liability to error is such that the results formulated 
can only be accepted as approximate. Yor after all the transposi- 
tions possible have been made, there are still obvious discrepancies 
which it is impossible entirely to reconcile. 


X.—Comparative Cost of Living in Different Countries. 


The length to which this paper has already run is such as to 
render it impossible to consider as exhaustively as their impor- 
tance deserves the differences that distinguish one country from 
another in regard to the purché sing power of money. And yet, if 
this point were not to be included, we should only present one view 
of the question, for obviously if the additional wages earned in one 
country by comparison with another are all absorbed in the greater 
cost of living, the gain is nil. Confining these remarks more 
especially to industrial as distinguished from agricultural countries, 
I have come to:the conclusion that an examination of the statistics 
of the retail prices paid for commodities in different countries will 
show that there is not such a material difference, as between one 
country and another, as is commonly supposed, and that the 
tendency towards a further equalisation of prices 1s becoming 
increasingly apparent, for two obvious reasons, viz. :— 

(1.) That countries which have an excess of agricultural and 
other produce of domestic consumption, tending to make prices 
rule very low, are enabled by exportation to level up to the 
Huropean average. 

(2.) That countries whose consumption of such commodities is 
in excess of their production, are enabled, by importations from 
countries differently circumstanced, to level down to the average, 
prices that would otherwise have a tendency to rule exceptionally 
high. 

This is a law that will be found to operate more or less in all 
countries that do not artificially raise the cost of food products by 
imposing abnormally high duties; and it applies to all articles of 
domestic corsumption snbject to international exchange. The 
breadstuffs of the United States are increasingly finding their way 
into other European countries besides our own, and the universal 
increase of both imports and exports in all progressive countries 
testifies to the operation of the law just enunciated. 

It is, however, quite a different matter when the items of 
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clothing and house rent are considered; and as these are mainly 
made up of wages, both must rule highest where the highest wages 
prevail. The proportions of a working man’s income required for 
his necessary expenditure, propounded some years ago as an 
economic law by Dr. Engel, of Berlin, allow an average of 16 per 
cent. for clothing and 12 per cent. for lodging out of an income of 
from 50/. to 55/. a-year. Hence, in a general way, only 28 per cent. 
of a working man’s wages would go towards meeting these two 
items of outlay, leaving 72 per cent. as a remainder which, for 
reasons that have just been cited, are but little liable to variation 
as between one industrial country and another.* 

The facts just stated receive a remarkable corroboration from 
certain statistics recently published as to the comparative cost 
of living in Great Britain and Massachusetts.f It is shown that 
on any basis of yearly expenditure the prices of articles entering 
into the cost of living in the year 1883 were, on the average, 17°29 
per cent. higher in Massachusetts than in Great Britain; that of 
this figure 11°49 per cent. was due to higher rent, leaving 5°8 per 
cent. as indicative of the higher cost of living in Massachusetts, 
compared with Great Britain, as regards the remaining elements of 
expense. f 

Nothing would be easier than to burden this paper with many 
pages of figures designed to show the cost of provisions, &e., in 
different countries; but for what appear to me to be sufficient 
reasons I refrain from doing so. In the first place, I believe it to 
be impossible to institute a just comparison of this kind unless the 
quality of the commodities enumerated has been exactly ascertained, 
—which it cannot be—since we know that with some articles in 
everyday use, as, for example, that of tea, the retail price varies 
from 50 to 100 per cent. In the next place, it is quite an impossi- 
bility to furnish a figure that shall represent fairly the average price 
of any given commodity in our own or any other country, since we 
further know that as between one district and another the prices of 
the same commodities vary enormously. It may suffice to remark 
generally, that as the result of examining many tables of figures 
furnished by our own and other consular and diplomatic agents, 
I have come to the conclusion that the cost, as well as the standard, 
of living is approximately as much below that of our own country 
in France, Germany, and Belgium, as that of the United States is 


* Dr. Engel assumes 62 per cent. of the whole income as necessary for sub- 
sistence, and apportions the other ro per cent. to fire and light, education, health, 
and recreation. 

+ “ Report on the Statistics of Labour, 1883,” p. 469, 

{ It is claimed that in respect of the higher rent charged, a certain proportion 
of value was returned to the working classes in the form of better lodging. 
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above it; while in our Australasian colonies and in Canada the 
greater cheapness of provisions is counterbalanced, or nearly so, 
by the increased cost of house rent, clothing, and other items. 
That there has, within recent years, been a tendency towards 
the cheapening of articles of every-day consumption in all countries 
is, I think, incontestable; and that this movement, running con- 
currently with a better rate of remuneration for labour, has induced 
a higher standard of living than formerly, is equally obvious to the 
student of economic statistics, notwithstanding all that we are 
accustomed to hear of the dangers of population pressing on the 
means of subsistence. Mr. Giffen has already shown you the very 
considerable fall that has taken place in the prices of commodities in 
recent years in our own country,* and it would be comparatively 
an easy matter to prove that like causes have produced like results 
elsewhere, although not probably to the same extent. Our unique 
shipping facilities, our great command of capital, and an insular 
geographical position, must always enable us to take advantage of 
any fall in the values of commodities abroad more readily and to a 
greater extent than countries that do not equally possess those 
advantages; and it is unquestionably to this fact that we owe 
it that we can purchase to-day American-grown wheat even 
cheaper than it can be bought in many parts of the United States, 
I do not, of course, overlook the fact that in many cases the 
development of the means of commercial intercourse has increased 
the price of bread-stuffs, &c., by bringing producer and consumer 
together, and thus enabling the former to command the higher 
rates of a great market to which he would not otherwise have had 
access. But if this fact has raised the nominal value of food 
staples in many rural districts, compensation has been found in the 
greater flow of capital thereby induced, and other commodities, 
scarcely less necessary, being thereby acquired at a lower cost. 


XI.—Recapitulation. 


In concluding this paper, I feel that although it has greatly 
exceeded such limits of your time and patience as I was entitled to 
claim for the importance of the subject, it can only still be 
considered as suggestive rather than exhaustive. There are many 
other phases and aspects of the labour question necessary to be 
dealt with ina survey of this kind which I am reluctantly 
compelled to let alone. Among others, I may refer to the character 
of the houses available for the occupation of the working classes, 
their hours of labour, their sanitary surroundings, their dietary, 
their taxation, their savings, and their means of providing their 


* « On the Fall in the Price of Commodities in Recent Years,” 
YOu. XLVil.  PARY IV; 20 
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families with a cheap and a good education, As it is, I think the 
facts and figures brought forward in this paper justify me in 
presenting the following recapitulation :— 

(1.) That as regards industries that allow of a comparison 
being made on approximately similar data, English labour is more 
efficient in reference to the quantity produced than that of other 
countries. 

(2.) That in agricultural, and very largely, also, in industrial — 
labour, the conditions are such as to render impossible any reliable 
estimate of the comparative efficiency of workers at home and 
abroad. 

(3.) That in labour (such as earthwork and mason work) 
requiring endurance and strength, as well as a certain kind of 
skill, English labour compares very favourably with all others. 

(4.) That in a number of selected occupations, which may 
fairly be regarded as typical of the whole, the wages paid in the 
United Kingdom are 45°4 per cent. under those paid in the United 
States, as represented by Massachusetts, and 42 per cent. and 
58 per cent. above those of Germany and France respectively. 

(5.) That in our Australian colonies the average wages paid 
in the same occupations are 3°6 per cent. under the average of 
the State of Massachusetts, and 77 per cent., 157 per cent., and 
194 per cent. above the averages of the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and France, respectively. 

(6.) That in other European countries wages generally take a 
lower range than in those just specified. 

(7.) That in the United Kingdom the total amount of wages 
paid to the working classes in 1880, as computed largely from 
official returns of their average earnings, was over 580 millions 
sterling, being an average of 421. per worker. 

(8.) That between 1850 and 1883 the average earnings in a 
number of typical occupations advanced by 40 per cent. in the 
United Kingdom; that between 1860 and 1883 the average wages 
ascertained to have been paid in the United States in all occupa-_ 
tions (excluding professional) mcreased by 39°9 per cent.; and 
that in France the average wages paid in a great majority of 
manufacturing industries increased 53 per cent. in Paris, and 
65 per cent. in the country, 

(9.) That the largest proportion of wage-earning females, 
relatively to the whole population, is found in Austria, France, the 
United Kingdom, Prussia, and the United States, in the order in 
which these countries are enumerated. 

(10.) That juvenile labour is more largely employed in the 
United States than in Great Britain and Germany. 

(11.) That the largest industrial population is to be found in 
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the United Kingdom, where it numbers 23 per cent. of the total 
population, against 13 per cent. in Prussia, 12 per cent. in France, 
and 7°6 per cent. in the United States. 

(12.) That so far as Census enumerations can be depended on, 
they show that the United States possess the largest unproductive 
population, and that the proportions of the whole population in that 
category are 54, 56, and 59 per cent, in the United Kingdom, 
France, and Prussia, respectively. 

(13.) That except in reference to house rent and clothing, 
there are not any very remarkable differences in the average cost of. 
living as between one leading country and another, and certainly 
not such differences as would be found to correspond with the 
variations in wages. . 

One word more. If as Voltaire says, “life is thickly strewn 
*‘ with thorns, and there is no other’ remedy but to pass quickly 
** through them,” we have at least some grounds for believing that 
it is not less tolerable in our own, than in other countries, for those 
who labour for their daily bread; scarcely even excepting that 
wonderful Republic of which I have had occasion to speak so much, 
where, in Southey’s burning words— 


* Washington hath left 
His awful memory 
A light for after times.” 
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I.—Statement showing the Average Weekly Wages Paid in the Building 
and other Trades of different Countries in or ubout 1880. 
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II.—Statement showing the Daily and Average Weekly Wages Paid in 


specified Occupations in Australia and New Zealand. 
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IIIl.— Wages in Russia in 1880 (Netghbourhood its: St. jee in 
Paper Money. _ 
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IV.—Statement showing the Number of Hands Employed in the Leading 
Industries of the United States in 1881 (distinguishing Males above 
16 Years of Age from Females and Young Persons), with the Aggregate 
and Average Wages Paid during the Year.* 








Number of Hands Total 
Employed. Amount 

Paid 

Industry, in Wages 
Males Females jduring Year 
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* This table is compiled from the Tenth Census of the hited States. 
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V.—Total Number of Persons Employed in different Leading Occupations 
in the United Kingdom, with Average Weekly and Total Annual 








Earnings. 
Total. 
Agricultural labourers ....|1,333,448 
Bakers}. .:.c.cccsutettenede-. th goes 95,534 
Bargemen, &€¢,.......2.i2..00+- 32,158 
Bathing and washin 
rake nhac Prsece «2 ‘ 7055353 
Bellhangers and_lock- 
aout tageae mA a Le Gus 
Blacksmiths 1520... 147,456 
Boardand lodging keepers} 45,633. 
Boat Ouilders 21... coc-csoet- 22,855 
Boiler makers...........c.00. 34,862 
Bolt and nut makers........ 8,823 
Bonnet and hat manu- b 
PACUUPOR Loo cincndeane acer: \ 31185 
Book binders .sssesevssssaseve 25,497 
Boot and shoe makers ....| 267,352 
“Box makers and turners..| 16,654 
5, andpaperbag makers} 11,469 
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Brick and tile makers .. 53,740 
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Calico printers, &c............ 39,318 
Cane and rush workers .... 13,012 
Carmen, carriers, &c......... 157,209 
Carpenters and joiners ....| 295,958 
Carpet and rug makers....| 17,210 
Carvers and gilders ........ 9,764 
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Females. 
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1,018,758 


1,329,536 © 


156,002,764 


_” “ppteigi ale 


1884.) 





Brought forward .... 
Commercial clerks............ 


Cotton goods manufacture 
Clock and watchmakers, 

Cotton printers, 
bleachers, &e. ............ 


&e. 
Clog and patten makers... 


Coachmakers, &¢. ............ 


Coachmen and grooms .., 
Coalheavers 
Coal miners 
Commercial travellers . 
Confectioners, Me. ............ 
Coopers and hoop makers 
Copper goods workers, &c. 
» miners, &c. 
Cord and twine makers... 
Corn millers, GC.yei5..40s00-- 
Costermongers, Kc. 
Curriers 
Cutlers 
Dairymen, milksellers .... 
Dealers, general ............0+. 
District and parish officers 
Dock and harbour service 
Domestic gardeners, &c.... 
44 indoor servants 
Drapery, linen, &c............ 
Dressmakers and milliners 
Drivers, stokers, &e. ........ 
Engine drivers and} 
PROMION Ad cergienstancestns 
Engine and machine 
fitters 
Engine and araes: 
ROWING 55 2o icone bobarkess 
Factory labourers 
Fancy goods (textile) 
Farm bailiffs 
Partiers, &. ~......025..1..25: 
Fellmongers and tanners. 
File makers 
Fishermen 
Fishmongers, &¢. ......... 
Flax and linen manu- 
POICEPTP..chectde--vnArces pact 
Florists and nurserymen 
French polishers 
Fruiterers and green- 
PRO COLS cdrncynctnpeqasnat op 
Furriers and skinners .... 


Perec ee rrerereseres 


Poca eeceerceroeccees 


Peocceees 
Co cere rere sees esbsceseeroens 


PO ee ree roere se eeesceeeceoere 


eee eee reeeeseseecesees 


Secesoreeere 


Peon ee eeeresteoeeeee 


Deer eserssseserersee 


wee e eres es rs eeceresesens 


Pere eeeeeeee 


Carried forward........ 








Total. 


3,801,718 
219,816 


523,754 
27,657 


39,691 
7,868 
29,821 
83,418 
16,312 
436,348 
41,829 
31,193 
28,459 
8,248 
5,181 
19,145 
33:909 
55,706 
17,676 
18,517 
33,847 
93,162 
14,912 
50,772 
951483 
1,695,887 
104,053 
4475467 
27,441 


78,085 
43,828 


475731 
375454 
18,886 
23,001 

8,643 
11,369 

9,106 
72,869 
245300 


119,951 


9,035 
12,491 


34,982 
9,024 


8,604,935 











Males. 


3,101,656 
212,067 
193,055 


26,829 


29,540 


7,792 
29,600 
83,418 
16,304 

432,848 
41,829 
14,790 
28,345 

8,198 

5,181 
13,358 
33,237 
33,851 
17,049 
16,930 
25,997 
45,036 
11,895 
50.649 
"8572 
98,645 
70,525 

3,048 
27 44d 


78,085 
78,828 


47,362 


22,888 
2,009 
23,001 
8,643 
11,272 
7,899 
69,988 
19,283 


33,053 


8,138 
10,049 


24,852 
5,480 


5,208,515 |3,396,320 


Females. 


400,062 
79749 
330,699 
828 


16,1 ii 


46 

239 

9 

35500 
16,403 
II4 

50 
5,787 
672 
21,855 
566 
1,587 
7,850 
48,126 
3,017 
73 
16,911 
1,597,242 
335528 
444,419 


369 
14,566 
16,877 


97 
1,207 
2,881 
5,017 

86,898 
897 
2442 
10,130 


39544 











Earnings of Labour at Home and Abroad. 


Average 
Earnings 


Ss. 


—_— 


17 
14 


19 


7 


18 
20 
La 
16 
18 
30 
16 
19 
20 
18 
16 
21 
14 
22 
24 
18 
20 
16 
18 
16 
14 
20 
14 
20 


20 
22 


21 


15 
14 
20 
25 
22 
24 
18 
24, 


14 


21 
20 


15 
14 


per Week. 


d. 


6 
6 
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~V.— Total Number of Persons Employed in Leading Occupations—Contd. 


Total 
Earnings per 
Annum. 


£ 
156,002,764 
10,001,628 
1957455525 
1,366,256 











1,805,940 


368,222 
1,550,692 
3,687,076 

678,621 

20,988,339 
3,262,662 
1,297,629 
1,405,875 

423,896 

242,471 

796,432 
1,851,431 
2,027,698 
1,007,578 
1,155,461 
1,584,040 
4,844,424 

6205339 
253735790 
35974,093 

61,730,287 
5,410,756 
16,287,799 
1,426,932 


4,161,931 





4,508,962 





2,668,163 


1,460,706 
687,450 
1,196,052 
561,795 
650,307 
568,214 
3,410,269 
1,516,320 
4,366,216 


493,311 
649,532 


1,364,298 
328,474 


356,513,756 
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V.—Total Number of Persons Employed in Leading Occupations—Contd. 















Average 
Total. Males. Females. Earnings 
per Weck. 
S, * <d. 
Brought forward ....| 8,604,935|5,208,515 |3,396,320 — 
Fustian makers, &e. ........ 8,187 3,011 5176 | 14 — 
Gamekeepers .............s0000 17,981} 17,981 — C7 eB 
Gardeners (not domestic) 74,342| 71,739 2003 okE urd 
GEASTHELORS 5 Suns ecctbedonaces 13,052] 12,905 47 | 21 
Gas works service ............ 21,804] 21,800 4117. 6 
General labourers ............ 771,501| 757,840 13,000 | 1G sy 
Glass manufacture............ 23,638) 23,1138 525|18 -— 
Glaziers and painters 116,317} 115,809 508 | 17 6 
Glove makers ...............0..6 15,583 2,298 13 205 dbdtbern t 
Goldsmiths and jewellers. 26,675| (22,826 3,849.17 . 6 
Grooms, horsekeepers, re 
&e. (not Aepiasee) eee } as ss ate a peat 
Guards (railway) ............ 12,064] 12,064 — 2 - 
euiaaerr tts Fos so.. ate mes eck, 8,156 7,937 219 | 21 — 
Gutta percha, &e. wc... 5,912 4,157 1,755 |17 - 
Haberdashers and hosiers 10,363 5,300 503 1D Lake 
Hairdressers, &C......0....00.6. 17,1161 16,303 BI2y38) oe 
Hardw are dealers and 20,840] 19,629 Ler} age 
ITOOMONETS .........05. 
Harness and whip makers 28,790! 26,736 2054 Nei 7g G 
Hat makers, &e................. 24,376| 14,885 LOOT ee 
Hosiery manufacture 43,684] 20,236 23.448 114 6 
Hospital and institu- \ 20,036 5,399 14,637 115 6 
T1ON SEFVICE .........,..000 
Hotel and inn service .... 67,198} 39,799 275390 1 ahd iG 
House, life, ship, &c., } 15,068} 14,821 247/15 
BOTWIOO Cc.k. tes Boke ain 
Jron and steel workers ....| 241,346] 239,398 1,948.1 285 = 
Jute, hemp, de. ...1.......0000: 19,884 4,961 14,923 | 14 
Ironstone miners ............ 37,095| 36,856 B39 1° De ie 
Labourers (vailway) and 42,212] 42,912 4h 17 6 
RUN VAC: bcc uae 
Lace makers ...... moss. 45,785| 11,675 34,110 | 14 6 
Law clerks, &¢. .....cc.000 24,602} 24,502 100 | 16 6 
Tea Miners joes ers 11,908} 11,704 204.1116: .— 
Leather goods............000--. 6,288 4,838 1450 1 17. — 
Level crossing and 
pointsmen ta a 2h 7,406 7,229 177 | 16 6 
Lime burners ........cec0 os. 3,677 3,636 6 Wa a | 7 oe 
Lithographers, &e............. 4,613 7,284, 329.\.23. ~ 
Machinists (undefined)... 20,918 5,748 W590 FO {0 | ore 
IM AlESLOTS «..0.cee0.seed coccalade eo: 9,850 9,792 53.) 22. 
MASONS 55, ces 0c. csek aL ee 131,476) 131,348 T2040 
Mandela’) }) 36481] 3434] a3s7 fas 
Messengers and porters....| 155,811 151,629 4,182 |18 6 
Millwaights.. n.....dcr.d.-20: 8,961 8,960 If 2d un 
Mine service ......csece0.e0., 4,658 4,628 20°) OS eee! 
ares (undefined) ........ 35359 3,288 TI ike | fees 
caters nrimetiy | oso. 90s] ay |e 
Carried forward........ 10,848,500/6,476,989 |3,599,103. _ 






















Total 
Earnings per 
Annum, 








£ 
356,513,756 
298,007 
818,134 
3,285,916 
712,639 
992,082 
37,094,442 
1,106,258 
5129 2,424 
567,221 
1,203,941 


1,699,901 
627,328 


445,318 
261,310 


565,820 
800,982 


975.312 


1,309,945 
1,385,530 
1,646,887 


807,451 
255335365 
587,652 


14,432,491 
762,551 
2,121,834 


1,920,646 


1,726,095 
1,055,426 
4953373 
2775930 


317,717 
162,523 
4555257 
815,802 
563,420 
8,204,102 
25371,265 


714945509 
489,271 
278,548 
183,401 


629,850 


461,299,402 


1884.] 
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V.—Total Number of Persons Employed in Leading Occupations-—Contd. 





Brought forward .... 
Nail manufacture 
Needle makers 
Office keepers pa 
Government) ............ 
Paper manufacture 
Paperhangers 
Parasol and umbrella 

MR OUR sis Gs ceceinssacapnoercs } 
RPM M IW yu cree. sgu-sntaaceren tere 
Penmakers 
Pewter manufacture, Xc.. 
Photographers 
Plasterers 
De IGLOLAV OFS: <<occpennt-nsopsareneces 
BE GMVIOVS. cy ialodey feast ci ar iaenpse 


Cooter sesece 


Seeecesoerosenes 


eet eceesrcssocovere 


Pere rroscsesoreececesese 


Poeeerscersssoves 


Coeserervecereoseseerses 


ESPINLONS> sisi. coven coanresedseves 
Provision curers, &¢......... 
Quarriers (slate) 
nie: (stone) 
Railway, &c., wagon 
WAROLBs.ccnp0.2-0adbeeepe st 
Railway officials and 
servants (unspecified) 
Sailmakers 
Salesmen and buyers 
(unspecified) } 
Salt workers 
Sawyers 


ees eecosere 


Perecscconss 


Pe mee esersreoreesessesas 


Oe 


Ceeeeoreecereeoeneve 


Peco oesessesesoerserescerscy 


Seamen (merchant service) 


» (royal navy) 
Seamstresses and shirt- 


teeeeeee 


BCD INCTAR Go ancz,saesttons sagen’ 
shipbuilders, &c..j..........5. 
Shipwrights, W&C..........00 
Silk goods manufacture.... 
Slaters and tilers ............ 
Soldiers (non-commis- 
BEOIIEIE VR ncsepstvscgvccsneie 
Spinning and weaving 
machine, &c., makers 
Stationers, &C.......cecce-creeess 
Stonecutters, KC... 
BUPar PENRETS...\scceovsesivenses 
CRAM OTE OC Ae oes sarttoonsesce ss 
Telegraph service 
Thread manufacture 
Timber workers, &e. ........ 
Tin miners 
», plate manufacture, &e. 


Ceeeocccoves 


eecerece 


Seem ere eneeerseecereses 


Carried forward........ 





Total. Males. Females. 


10,848, 500|6,476,989 13,599,103 








2%,422;° $12,269 9,153 
4,455 2,381 2,074 
6,193 1,892 4,301 

27,111} 18,942 13,169 

10,168} 10,073 95 
9,046 4,568 4,478 
4,771 4,771 re | 
4,723 220 2,503 
5,629 4,791 838 
6,661 5,352 1,309 

34,662} 384,620 42 

26,156} 26,156 _— 

45,801] 45,548 253 

32,508] 32,508 — 

73,611| 70,337 35274 

21,909} 14,895 7,014 

15,764, 15,764 — 

36,542) 36,541 I 
7,912 7,854 58 

120,437| 119,901 536 
5,225} 5,178 47 
6,403 3,719 2,684 
2,982 2,823 159 

30,049] 30,046 3 

121,035} 120,977 58 

16,811} 16,811 =F 

165,584 2,437 | 163,147 

39,9c0| 389,795 105 

28,024] 27,969 55 

44,057| 44,035 22, 

61,131} 19,716 41,415 

13,884] 13,869 15 

56,935 56,935 ae 

22,433| 21,362 1,071 

18,885] 138,210 | 5,675 

12,851} 12,844 bi 
4,411 4,285 126 

201,880} 148,963 57,917 

10,173 75795 2,378 
7,633| 1,156 6,477 

14,556} 13,532 1,024 

12,402] 10,499 1,903 

38,937| 34,387 4,550 


a8 769708871 35937;039 








- 


Average 
Earnings 


Ss. 


20 
21 


17 


15 
20 


uy 


18 
16 
a 
22 
24, 
21 
25 
be 
24 
20 
21 
20 


22 


18 
21 
25 


24 
21 


12 


14 
22 
23 
14 
21 


22 


17 
21 
18 
16 
13 
12 
16 
17 
17 


per Week. 


d. 


l 


1Oaoe | 








Total 
Earnings per 
Annum, 


£ 


461;299,402 


1,113,944 
2.435243 


281,781 


1,0575329 
528,736 
411,593 
223,284 
113,277 
256,119 
381,009 

2,162,909 

1,428,817 

2,977,065 

1,605,895 

4,593,326 

1,139,268 
860,714 

1,947,689 


452,566 


5,636,452 
285,285 
416,195 


186,077 
1,640,675 


5,166,224 


1,452,360 
1,602,973 
2,634,609 
2,225,168 

758,066 


1,283,168 


859,268 
701,665 
206,435 
8,398,208 
3435847 
248,072 
624,452 
564,291 
1,721,015, 





520,031,768 
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V.—Total Number of Persons Employed in Leading Occupations—Contd. 











Average Total 
Total. Males. Females. | Earnings | Earnings per 
per Week. Annum. 
s.) ahs £ 
Brought forward. ....|12,287,762|7,588,715 [3,937,039 — |520,031,768 
Tobacco manufacture, ho. 24,099| 18,841 10,268 | 12 751,880 
Tool makers, WC. sede: 10,307| 10,088 219 | 22 — 589,569 
Trimming makers ............ 6,617 1,616 5,001 | 138 223,655 
Manchester) succes t] 3347] 28880) 4617 | 19 —| 146964742: 
Waterworks service ......:. 2,972 2,964 8 {20 —- 154,544 
Weavers (undefined)........ 25,584 7,087 18,497 | 15 - 997,776 
Whitesmiths, &. ........0... iz.zevie 12,02 139 | 18 —- eeeey 
Wire workers 6.000. Ghsa5 sve: 10,230 9,621 609 | 21 — 558,558 
eVocdmen TES rl ae 11,544, 11,539 5/18 - 540,259 
ue 
Mfactitensnneeeet] . T3688] 72,846} 77,809 | 14 =| 5,483,842 


Worsted manufacture ....) 101,026] 35,917 65,109 | 13 6] 3,546,013 

















Average 
otal vate. 12,677,79417,796,176 |4,119,210 | 18 4 |635,147,953 








VI.—Statement showing the General Average Weekly Wages Paid in the 
State of Massachusetts in 1860 and 1883.* 











Industry. 1860. IS rip ote 
$ $ 

ASOULOID (1 cesbsewtcnett Atacclecbiad soos. 6°50 6:45 

Hlaxand Jate “pcmecteae-.: 4°63 6°46 9 
OG die. ,.n:-doxsonaseinscvcanie tiers: weet 8°81 9°81 IL 
BH Urnitire Baloo atte. 11-77 11°04 o- 
TICALL OL ¢...74: caccnssteateerepeces terete I0‘ol 10°65 6 
Machines “hkl. RE SOE... 7°90 11°75 48 
Metals..s....c.0z AE, eS. 9°07 11°25 24 
BPEL G.-0s4..0m-cssctettestaadh Benes 8°63 811 — 
Printing, G0.5....sn aceon t 11°06 11°37 2 
Dyeing, bleaching, &e. ........ 9°90 8°67 — 
Shipbuilding =... tus. 20°84 20°44 — 
Silk and silk goods ........ oe 5°91 - 7°58 28 
ARO NMI Hemmings etch ihre 8'o1 14°39 79 
‘Woollen goods ..i003,.0.02555 5°38 ~ 6:90 23 
Worsted 4,9 .2/.$.2ne%,2 6°10 7°32 20 








* “ Reports of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labour Statistics.” 





ra bd ~ i. et a x 
> ed > Pies : ‘ 

tae 3 ie ; $ i 

* ~ 
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VII.—Average Wages Paid in Paris and in the Departments of France, 
in each of the Years 1853 and 1883.* 
a i al ae tte rd Sai ye aaa aa ADS AR A at 





Daily Wages Paid Daily Wages Paid 
in Paris. in Provinces. Numbers 
- Kmployed in 
1853. | 1883. | 1853. | 1883. es 
$. d. S$. di. Seas HOE 
DBTiGkMa ers ves tet. cesnscasedeosss 2 6 5 = 1 6 2 -6° 1) 
CALTY MEN 205.35 .t.6.0cs-eccadences 2ecG cee: 1 8 HONG 
SI OOMAL OLS ec sescissas <snsxeconstiahes 2.46 4 12 dG 24 
WAL PCLLOTS Mie lroerssessssesonedesbss 4 2 5 - Pie yulZ 
IW heel wri gts" 1i2.9.5....66.-ss0ccabes 3. 4 sis Les 2 10 
Voppemsmithg *7..'.......c.sescdhes a 9 6 - 1 10 ZLE 
MSO DOMIGKOUS x corssccsscvsacecensoncenees 2 6 a 1 5 nee 
LIGNE. Cael ee a 4 2 6 — be cL eee 
Markets ncn 4 2 RTO 2 - so—2 
Mason} acusbuiglsdvnshac 3.6 buie'd be td Pa 
ADS oe hy le Re, a 3 - 5 - BN! pe ts 
HOALDCDUCTS 02. 55..: deosecex-stepacciss Zeke 5 10 8 2 10 | 71,497,686 
House painters. ..issssscossserens 3 4 510 1 10 Zouk 
IP MUS DOLE. vevassvas case cacduinaiaan toad = 3. 4 5 - 1 10 Pa | 
POC bord 5 Mee IOS Jb: cccocsaetott 2 11 seat a ey 2 68 
DAW PEPE ccc.t nocschedsteere! 211 4 10 1 8 2att 
1 S,4gh1 SO) U1: omeapnacaa nce mapeeiaE Raa 3 4 sans I toons Z-10 
EESLLGLSP- RB sc; .ccssseead es eos 4 2 6 8 1 11 3. thy 
Navvies -and _ ordinar 
Eee) 2): 2 aus Seg at ts 
Durners (Wood)! <j2i..6cl.ctess 3 4 4 - Lee 278 
ean Winetal i nintte 4 2 5 16 7 Vilaed | 302 
Glaziers ........ et A ite 5 a pee BE Ss ey aad |p 
Average increase ...:....| - — 53 p. ct. — 65 p. ct. _ 





* From the “ Statistique Annuaire.” 





VIII.—Statement showing the Number of Women Engaged in each Class 
of Occupation in the United Kingdom, France, the United States, 
Germany, and Austria. 

(Compiled from the official Census Reports of each country.) 


1 a ER RSS cS SS ES 
United 





























Class of Occupation. Kingdom. France. United States. Prussia. Austria. 
Agriculture. devaentetass 199,218 | 1,546,000 594,000 | 1,280,000 | 2,649,000 
Protesstonal © 4. .00.-4..0: 288,919 151,000 269,000 124,000 28,500 
PD ORIOCTIORT I pcs chdaacdose- 2,038,941 | 1,399,000 | 1,092,000 855,000 644,000 
ga Cs Ea, ee abr, roe 26,344 \ % { 57,000 |) 145.000 ‘ 74,000 
Transportation ........ 14,612 428,000 2,000 r Ce ee 3,500 
Manufactures ............ 1,999,182 || { 631,000 \ 583.000 { 955,000 
LICE phd SEE EO EEE, Spee 6,227 11,565,000 79 , 9,500 




















Wetals Aco... 4,573,443 | 5,089,000 | 2,645,079 | 2,937,000:)- 4,363,500 
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IX.—Statement showing the Number of Children from 10 to 15 Years 
of Age Employed in each Class of Occupations in the United Kingdom 
and the United States respectively, with Percentage Proportion of Total 


Enuyployés. 


Class of Occupations, 





United Kingdom. 


Number of Childr en 


Employed. 

A meio tUPC se. .wcocgecsdd 13.77% 
Professional  ..........c0as 132,186 
IDOPNOSETS C2. . fer B00 g-ns-a 755505 
PYRO gs00s free gece f-on ae \ Ee Ac f 
Transportation ........ 039092 i 
Manufacturing ........ 
IVI IDEN cos dheteo son cpee } p4e,e72 { 

Totals .i03.:-8:--.g-o150 672,024 


(Compiled from the official Census Reports.) 


United States. 
Number of Children 
Employed. 


720,729 
107,637 
127,748 
25,223 
3,402 
122,448 
11,159 


1,149,346 





X.—Total Number of Persons Employed in Industrial Occupations in each 


Country. 


Country. 








United Kingdom . 


35,003 
England and Wales 26,094, 
Preland  ;..56. Pose: 6,104, 
Neotiand (fects e.- 8,785; 
United States............ 50,155, 
Prussia. 50. es <a. 27,299, 
COD CA co eet rennet 37,302.55 
Austria-Hungary .. 36,000, 
MS GL OT. mene che bea ce 5,520, 
RUGUY gee oa soe ees 26,801, 
Ditclia BAF, ote Sagas 253,891, 
Clanatha ese is eee Zi 


Total Population. 
[000’s omitted.] 


Total Number 
Employed in Industrial 
Occupations. 
[000’s omitted.] 


7,979, 
6,373, 
691, 
932, 
3,837, 
3,650, 
4,465, 
2,279, 
952, 
238, 
33,741, 
254, 





(Compiled from Census Reports.) 


Percentage Total 
Population Employed 
in Industry. 


24°4 
24°5 
13.3 
24°4 

7°6 
134 
11'9 
) come) 
a2 

o'9 
i313 

5'8 





XI.— Statement showing the Number of Persons without specified Occupations 


in different Countries. 


(Compiled from Census Reports.) 




















; Total Number Percentage 
Country, Total Population. Specified Oneepation of Total Population 
[000’s omitted.] [000’s omitted.] Specified Occupation. 
United Kingdom ........ 35,003, 19,703, 56 
Tinie avid 7 eeizes ike ccgelsnh cad 26,094, 14,786, 56 
POOLS SS aaeusrcuestale Bah aie. 2,128, 56 
TPCT vobcscsacaecctecnneeee 5174; 2,788, ok 
United States ................ EQ, 1 5B, 32,760, 65 
France (1876) _ ........... 37,321, 20,771, 56 
Ui al ee AecietcGcunadean 28,010, 11,773, 40 
Austria (1876) cccecsedu 22, 0ua, 10,750, 31 
Hungary ae he Be 13,248; 8,181, 61 
HDT ort bas epee a 5 29279, 16,273, 59 
AMATI Boe he tees 5,580) 2,834, 50 
Bsn 879) ae 16,809, 3,680, 21 
ABVGLIB, sss igus send Seskas alan ae 253,891, 134,988, 53 
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Discussion on Mr. JEANS’S PAPER. 


THE PRESIDENT suggested that it would be well if the discussion 
were directed to some definite objects pointed out in the recapitu- 
lation in the paper, especially as Mr. Jeans did not read it. Four 
points especially presented themselves for notice. In the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth articles of the recapitulation the question was raised 
as to the rates of wages in different countries ;. in the seventh the 
average annual earnings of our labouring population; in the eighth 
the increase in recent periods, and in the thirteenth the cost of 
living. 


Mr. Georcs Howe t, after thanking Mr. Jeans for the very fair 
and candid manner in which he had grappled with the labour 
question, said that the facts and figures he had brought together 
were well worthy of attention. As a rule he did not agree with 
those who were in the habit of seeking averages with regard to 
wages. ‘The average was generally placed too high, and certain 
circumstances were not sufficiently taken into consideration, and he 
was not quite sure that the author of the paper had not done the 
same thing. With regard to the proportionate increase of wages, 
he could state with confidence that the time lost perforce among 
the working classes of this country was greater now than it was 
twenty, thirty, or fifty years ago; not because of any fault of their 
own, but because of the number of holidays that had been 
established, and the fluctuations in trade. ‘There was another 
factor which must be taken into account, and that was that the 
age at which men were dispensed with by their employers was 
being pressed more and more downward; until those who had a 
streak of grey hair on their heads were refused, and younger men 
were set to work. ‘This would affect the average amount of wages 
earned from year to year, and drive a number of elderly men back 
upon their trade and benefit societies for subsistence. Latterly he 
had sent out a number of letters to men connected with some of the 
larger organisations in the country, and in every case the replies 
had confirmed his prior convictions. With regard to the cost of 
living, he thought the proportion set down in the paper for rent 
was a low one, as sufficient account had not been taken of the 
taxation in this country as compared with that in other countries. 
The local taxation would generally be found to be not less than one- 
fifth of the rental, while very frequently it amounted to one-fourth. 
The rent ought therefore to be increased by that amount. 
Although in the towns many of the artizans and labourers might 
live in lodgings, yet the price of lodgings was raised in exactly the 
same proportion as the house rent with the taxation added. 
Speaking generally, with regard to the tone of the paper, there was 
a very marked. difference in the manner in which industrial 
subjects were now dealt with, from that which prevailed a few 
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years ago. It was beginning to be considered worth our while as a 
nation to pay some attention to the actual condition of the working 
population. He joined with Mr. Jeans in regretting that the 
English Government could not afford to pay for the collection of 
statistics relating to labour. It was a disgrace to the country, 
spending from 80 million to 85 million pounds a year, that it did | 
not possess a bureau of statistics of labour, for Hnglishmen were 
now obliged to go to foreign countries for the most elaborate reports 
on this subject. More than twenty years ago he submitted to some 
of the members of the then existing Government a proposal with 
regard to this matter, and he had never ceased to press it more or 
less in the interval. Most of the statistics furnished by the 
Government, even. those in the miscellaneous statistics, were very 
inadequate indeed. Surely it ought to be worth the while of ‘a 
nation of shopkeepers,” a nation almost entirely dependent upon 
her artizans, to furnish the best and truest information with regard 
to the condition of workers in other countries. He could not say 
whether the Government were afraid that a greater number would 
be drafted off to other countries if the real state of things were 
known, he could not say, but such a feeling might exist among 
certain of the employers. It would be a good thing for our 
artizans if they could realise what underlay the fact of the difference 
between the wages of the labouring classes in America and in 
England. The larger the amount of wage earned by the industrial 
population of a country the greater would be its consumptive 
powers, America was able to: maintain itself, and to rest almost 
entirely upon its own consumption, but where would Hngland be 
in six months if the exports were entirely stopped? She would 
become bankrupt, and her industrial population would be in 
absolute poverty. If the wages of the wage-earning classes could 
be increased 20, 40, 60, or 100 per cent. throughout the country, 
though he could not suggest how that could be done—there indeed 
was the practical difficulty—they would have a proportionately 
increased purchasing power that would be equivalent to an immense 
foreign trade, and therefore he contended that the great difficulty 
was not so much over-production as under-consumption among the 
mass of the population. 


Mr. Cornetivs Watrorp thought that if the rate of wages was 
increased in anything like the proportion suggested by the last 
speaker, the export trade of the country would disappear for ever, 
because every other country would be able successfully to compete 
with us. If the rate of wages was to be increased at all, the 
increase must extend to all the wage-earning classes; and if a 
carpenter with 5s. a week more had to pay an additional 5s. to the 
shoemaker, in what way would his condition be improved? He 
had for many years made the rate of wages in America a subject 
of special attention. It was higher than in England, but did it 
follow that the working classes were better off there than in this 
country ? Some years ago, when the price of provisions was very 
low indeed, the working classes were better off there, but at the 
present time they were not, and the fact that thousands were now 
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eoming back to England was some argument in that direction. As 
a whole the condition of the working classes in America might be 
better than in England, but there was a reason for that other than 
the rate of wages. In the neighbourhood of Philadelphia and 
other large towns there were miles of beautiful cottages owned by 
working men, and possession of them was obtained by means 
which were open to the working men of this country, namely, 
through building societies, and by not spending one-quarter or 
one-third of their income in beer and tobacco. Whenever. the 
time arrived that the working classes in England became really 
frugal, intelligent, and self-elevating, then not only would they be 
better off, but trade would be made so much more secure. He had 
lately visited some of the largest steel works in America, and one 
of the first things that struck him was the small number of hands 
at work on the operations as compared with those in the works at 
Sheffield and other districts. Nearly all the work done by hand 
labour at the iron and steel furnaces in this country was done by 
machinery in America. A man stood on an elevated platform in 
the corner of a workshop, and by means of a series of levers put 
into force machinery which produced the required result more 
quickly and effectually than hand labour in England. He had 
seen ingots of steel poured out, carried on to the different rollers, 
and lifted on the rollers by the one man who directed the force 
from the corner of the shop. Although each workman there 
might obtain 50 per cent. more wages than he would in this 
country, still if only half the men were employed there would be 
25 per cent. at least in favour of the manufacturer. It had been 
stated in the paper that English earthworkers were very much > 
superior in almost every respect, physically especially, to those of 
any other country; but perhaps it had been overlooked that the 
Italians and the Chinese were now rivalling us in that class of 
work. In making the Mont Cenis and St. Gothard tunnels the 
Italians proved themselves quite equal to the English navvy, and 
at the present moment the works at Forth Bridge were being 
carried out by Italians, not altogether on account of their physical 
excellence in labour, but because of their superior knowledge of 
scientific appliances. The Union Pacific Railway would never 
have been built but for Chinese labour. Although the Chinamen 
were not physically as strong as English navvies, yet by their 
intelligence and industry they managed to get through quite as 
much work. ‘There must be some slight mistake in the paper with 
regard to the’ statistics of the unproductive classes in America; 
but he thought he could see how the mistake arose. While in this 
country a very large proportion of the daughters of labourers went 
out to service or worked in cotton mills, in America it was not the 
custom for even working men to send their daughters out to work ; 
and out in the West, away from towns, the females had no means 
of employment. If the circumstances were equal, and towns only 
were included, he thought there would be very little difference 
between the unproductive classes in America and in Hngland. 


Mr. H. Moncreirr Pat said that Mr. Jeans, in his introductory 
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remarks, had thoroughly recognised the difficulties attendant on 
the comparison of the efficiency and earnings of labour at home 
and abroad ; just as no precise comparison could be made between 
the earnings of any one of the operative classes now and fifty years 
ago, by reason of the fact that, for example, the blacksmith of 
to-day does not do exactly the same work as the blacksmith did 
then; so in the present time the labour performed in different 
countries, although nominally the same, is not so in reality. 
Agriculturists, for instance, in America did different work from 
agriculturists in Germany or England, and therefore it was very 
dificult to compare their respective earning powers. Speaking 
from personal observation, he differed from Mr. Walford with 
regard to the efficiency of Chinese labour. At the gold mines in 
Australia Chinamen had to work for seven days in the week, ten, 
twelve, or fourteen hours a-day, without turning out so much work 
as Englishmen did in six days of eight or nine hours each. This 
was the case, notwithstanding the assiduity, patience, industry, and 
temperance of the Chinamen. ‘These qualities were prominently 
exhibited by the fact that in parts of the gold fields which had 
been abandoned by Huropeans, Chinamen not only contrived to 
make a living, but to save money. This, too, showed the difficulty 
of comparing the efficiency and the earning power of different 
nations even over the same work. Mr. Walford had pertinently 
called attention to the fact that where labour was dear and wages 
high, the tendency was to economise it by means of machinery. 
As an example of this be had cited the application of machinery 
to steel works in the United States, and the same thing was 
observable in connection with agricultural operations in that great 
centre of grain production. Mr. Jeans’s remark that climatic 
conditions affected the power of labour was a very important one, 
for in a dry climate men worked more assiduously, and apparently 
with less effort, than in a moist one, although in reality they taxed 
their powers more severely. He rather joined issue with Mr. Jeans 
in his views with respect to the woollen and worsted manufactures 
-in one particular. It was perfectly true that labour in France 
was cheaper than in this country, and the result had been that 
many of our manufacturers in Yorkshire opened establishments in 
France for the purpose of carrying on their business there more 
economically than they could in England. But Germany was now 
beginning to go ahead of France. Official statistics to show this 
were not yet issued, but in a little while it would be found that in 
Germany, as regards woollen manufactures, the power of produc- 
tion was surpassing the production in France. The paper referred 
to the discoveries of gold in California and Australia adding to the 
earnings of the people by increasing the supplies of the precious 
metals; but there was another phase of that question. These gold 
discoveries stimulated emigration all the world over while the fever 
lasted, and in proportion as it did so, raised the wages in the 
countries from which the emigrants started. The gold fields also 
caused a great rise in the value of all commodities in their 
immediate neighbourhood; but, unfortunately, where wages rose 
suddenly, waste increased also, of which many instances could be 
VOL. XLYVII. PART IV. 2% 
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cited on the gold fields of Australia. In Appendix II he submitted 
there was a slight mistake with regard to the earnings of the 
various labouring classes in Australia. The weekly wages of farm 
labourers were put at 24s., and of town labourers at 45s., but the 
former had their rations found for them, while in the latter, in 
common with all the other occupations named in the table, the 
operatives had, speaking popularly, “to find themselves.” This 
being so, the weekly average of the whole would be slightly 
affected, and the table would require modification accordingly. 
There were certain special considerations in France which led to 
the rise in wages between 1860 and 1880. Mr. Jeans seemed to 
think that it was rather a stagzerer to free traders that this should 
occur in a quasi-protectionist country ; but it was well known that 
the late Emperor Napoleon pressed forward public works both in 
Paris and throughout France, and the price of labour increased 
accordingly. Then the increase in the population of France was 
very slight as compared with that of many Huropean countries, 
and therefore the proportion of labourers did not increase as it 
did elsewhere. There was also a great loss of men during the 
Franco-Prussian war, which diminished the working power; and 
as an outcome of the communistic elements after the close of the 
war, a good deal of compulsory emigration ensued. It was 
perfectly true, as stated in the paper, that American wheat might 
now be bought in England at a price below the proper cost of 
production, but that was not altogether the result of our insular 
position, because the same observation would apply to France or 
Germany. To a great extent it was the result of the establish- 
ment of telegraphic communication, the tendency of which was to 
make the price of any commodity at the point of production as 
high, if not higher, than that ruling at the centre of consumption. 


Mr. Water Pace wished to ask Mr. Jeans whether in his 
comparison of the averages of wages as paid in this eountry and in 
some colonies, he had estimated the hours of labour. As a matter 
of fact the payment in the colonies was given as 77 per cent. more 
than in this country, but it should also be remembered that the 
hours of labour were 20 per cent. less. A day’s work in this 
country was on the average ten hours, in a colony it was eight 
hours, and that of course would affect the statistics. 


Mr. Grorce Hurst questioned very much whether the statistics 
given in the paper could possibly be relied upon. People who 
made returns as to the wages they paid, very often did so 
inaccurately. He had known it done with regard to agriculturists, 
aid manutacturers frequently spoke of the maximum wages, and 
kept the average altogether out of sight. The fact must also be 
taken into consideration that during the last few years a reaction 
had taken place so far as agricultural labourers were concerned. 
‘he ordinary agricultural labourer’s wages were spoken of as 148., 
but at present it was reduced to 11s. The great loss of time by 
lack of employment must also be considered, for some large manu- 
facturers, while keeping up ther rate of wages, were working only 
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three-quarters or half time, and the actual earnings of the workmen 
were reduced in that proportion. The paper stated that a great 
deal of the price of cotton depended on the price of labour, but it 
also depended on the value put upon it by the manufacturer. 


Mr. Bensamin WuitwortH, M.P., said he did not think there 
was any improvement in steel manufacture in America which was 
not adopted in this country. Unfortunately he himself was engaged 
in the cotton trade, and he could say that for the last five or six 
years 2 per cent. per annum had not been made on the whole of the 
capital employed in this country in that trade. With regard to 
the rise in wages, for twenty years, from 1840 the average price 
paid for cutting cotton velvets was 6s. a piece, but during the last 
three or four years not a single piece could be done for less than 
18s. He thought that Mr. Jeans had not taken into account the 
shorter hours of labour in this country ; and to equalise the returns 
it would be necessary to add at least 20 per cent. to the wages of 
the English workmen. Mr. Howell had a very wrong impression 
about the present state of labour in America, and he did not believe 
that the wages of the artizan in America would buy the same 
amount of comforts and necessaries that the wages of a workman 
in England would buy, rent itself being 50 or 60 per cent. higher 
there than here, so that the 1/. that the English labourer earned 
would certainly go further than the 30s. or 35s. that he might earn 
in America. At the present time, owing to the great depression 
and the unsound system of protection, wages were more rapidly 
decreasing in America and France than in Kngland. Unless there 
was an improvement in trade shortly, he believed wages would have 
to be reduced here, because all the losses now fell upon the 
employers and not upon the employed; each should bear a fair 
proportion of the burden. 


Dr. G. B. Lonestarr said that during the past summer he was 
surprised to hear on the Canadian Pacific Railway that the labour 
of the Englishman was considered inferior even to the Indian, the 
best labour being Swedish or Italian; the reason for the inferiority 
being that the Englishman was most discontented and most difficult 
to manage. When he asked if the Italian was really a first-class 
excavator and platelayer, the reply was: “‘ No, not according to the 
old standard, but unfortunately we are not able to get anything in 
this country equal to the old English navvy; but of that labour 
which we can get access to, that which we have recently got from 
England is the worst.” 


Professor Leone Levi said that the paper displayed great power 
of research, and of digesting materials of much value. Mr. Jeans 
stated that for productiveness the British labourers were superior 
to those of most other countries, but he had only given instances 
where physical labour was mostly required. For mental power and 
fertility of invention, however, the French labourer would probably 
excel the British labourer, whilst moral qualities must be taken 
into account. Mr. Howell had said that there was much forced 
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suspension of labour in England, but what would he say about the 
voluntary absence from labour? St. Monday appeared to be an 
important institution in this country, and in some instances as 
many as 20 per cent. of the labourers had been reported to him to 
have absented themselves for no justifiable cause. In the economy 
of industry all were interdependent, and if one voluntarily absented 
himself others must suffer. Of course it was important to consider 
how much a person gave for the wages he received. Some years 
ago he was engaged in an inquiry on agricultural labour, and had 
to compare the earnings of the Devonshire labourer with those of 
the Northumbrian labourer. The former worked from about eight 
in the morning, after giving the freshest hours to his own allotment 
of land, to four or five in the afternoon, whereas the latter went to 
his work early in the morning and remained till late in the evening, 
so that the Devonian got 8s. or gs. a week, and the Northumbrian 
16s. or 178.; the latter deserved the higher wages. He was 
disappointed to find that no comparison had been made of the 
taxation in different countries, for that bore very materially upon 
the cost of living, and he joined in the complaint that the Govern- 
ment did not give the statistics required for such inquiries. The 
miscellaneous statistics came out in a slovenly manner, the last 
giving the particulars down to 1880, and since then there had been 
a considerable reduction in the rate of wages. The miscellaneous 
statistics had also given the rate of wages upon different industries 
almost every year, so that they were scarcely comparable one with 
another. Upon the question of wages the late reports were there- 
fore to a large extent valueless. He hoped that the Society would 
impress. upon the Government the necessity of paying more 
attention to commercial and industrial statistics. It was much to 
be lamented that the last census was decidedly inferior to that of 
1871 upon this point. One might almost desire that Dr. Farr 
would come again and give the impetus of his energy and zeal to 
the statistical department. 


Mr. F. Desennam, referring to the large proportion of juvenile 
labour in America, said that something like three-quarters of that 
labour appeared to be employed in agriculture. As this question 
was intimately connected with education, it would be exceedingly 
interesting if Mr. Jeans could give some explanation of how— 
whether by some system of half-time or otherwise—so large a 
proportion of juvenile labour in the United States, where there was 
supposed to be a magnificent educational system, could be so 
employed. 


Mr. H. D. Pocurn desired to join Professor Levi and Mr. Howell 
in urging upon the Government the necessity of making public the 
truth with reference to these wage questions, for what a single 
individual could do towards obtaining such statistics was as 
nothing compared with what the Government might do. He did 
not believe that there was any desire to hide the facts of the case, 
but every department of Government had so much to do that 
untess a question of this kind was earnestly pressed upon them 
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from the outside there was little hope of improvement. He wished 
to protest against Mr. Howell’s statement that no sooner did a 
man get a grey hair on his head than he was dismissed from his 
employment. There never was a time when such a proceeding 
was less the action of employers than at present. There was now 
greater consideration on the part of the master for his workman 
than in any past time, for all now knew that the interests of all 
classes were bound up together. Mr. Howell had also referred to 
enforced idleness, but the tendency on the part of the workmen ta 
lesser hours of labour was never greater than in the present day. 
There was a difficulty in getting men to work not only on Monday, 
but also on Tuesday; and most manufacturers, particularly in busy 
times, were seriously inconvenienced because their men could not 
be induced to work with any degree of regularity. The difficulty 
of estimating the reiative value of wages in different parts of the 
world was almost insuperable. The number of cold and wet days, 
even the constitution of different races of individuals, were impor- 
tant considerations. The spirit of the workman in the different 
workshops also affected the value of his work. Sometime ago he 
wanted a certain class of machine made, but he was told that they 
had better be obtained from America, because they could in that 
way be obtained more cheaply and of a better quality, as the 
American workmen would not tolerate bad workmen in their 
shops. The spirit in the English workshops was, as all knew, 
widely different to that. The legitimate way of increasing wages 
was that the workman should produce all that he himself consumed 
or its equivalent; then he might go on to produce more, and so 
add to the national wealth. If he did that he had a right to share 
that national wealth, and he was glad to believe that there was a 
natural law that secured to each worker a fair share in the wealth 
he produced. Unfortunately that law was, by restrictions, often 
prevented from working out its legitimate results. 


Mr. R. Price-Wi.urAms entirely disagreed with the last speaker 
as to the want of spirit and educated skill of the English work- 
man. Only on Saturday last, on going over the large locomotive 
works of Messrs. Beyer, Peacock, and Co., of Manchester, with 
Mr. Peacock, that gentleman pointed out an engine which he said 
had a remarkable history, which, in his, Mr. Price-Williams’s, 
opinion, afforded a remarkable illustration of the great skill and 
unrivalled workmanship of the English mechanic. Mr. Peacock 
explained that some years ago he supplied some engines of this 
type for the Queensland railways. Complaints, however, reached 
him after a time that although the engines worked admirably 
themselves, they had a tendency to destroy the road; and, shortly 
afterwards, a pushing American locomotive builder who went there 
got an order to supply some locomotives, which are known in that 
country as of the Mogul type. The absence of any destructive 
effects upon the permanent way which resulted from the use of 
these Mogul engines was very marked, and further orders for them 
were given; but very soon grave complaints began to be made that 
these locomotives were all tumbling to pieces from bad workman- 
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ship, and the authorities again applied to Messrs. Beyer, Peacock, 
and Co., who, after investigating the matter and discovering the 
cause of the destructive effects of their engines upon the roads, 
modified their structure and design so as to obtain all the advan- 
tages of the Mogul engine, combined with the better workmanship 
and material of their own engine; the result being that the engine, 
of which this particular one was the type, was at once adopted, 
and that no complaint had ever been made since of these destruc- 
tive effects upon the permanent way, and the American Mogul 
engine was fairly beaten out of the field. The fact must be 
admitted, in spite of what Mr. Pochin had said, that the high 
character and finish of the work of the English mechanic was still 
unrivalled throughout the world. The illustration Mr. Walford 
had given of the advantage which the Americans possessed in 
labour-saving appliances in manufacturing steel by the Bessemer 
process was singularly unfortunate, as those who, like himself and 
Mr. Jeans, had a practical knowledge of the manufactures knew 
very well that all these ingenious mechanical appliances were the 
invention of the great originator of the Bessemer process, and had 
largely contributed to its success. 


Mr. Wittram Miniter having made a few remarks, 


Mr. J. B. Marrin drew attention to the fact that though the 
paper mentioned the discoveries of gold in California and Australia 
as having secured a greater abundance of the precious metals to 
all civilised nations, there was a large school of economists, with 
Mr. Goschen at their head, who held a direct contrary theory, and 
the late President of the Society held the same view. The pur- 
chasing power of gold was an important factor in the relative 
prosperity of nations. When he was in Montreal this year, he 
asked the Kconomic Section, when the vastly higher rate of wages 
in Canada as compared with England was spoken of, how it was 
that he had to pay ten cents for having his boots blacked, and five 
cents for a penny newspaper. He had not at the time had any 
direct answer to his question, but when on his return to England 
he had found on board the “Germanic” 200 steerage passengers, 
and when he read in the “Times” of the day on which he landed 
at Liverpool that the emigration for the first nine months of 1884 
to Canada and the United States had fallen off in each case to the 
extent of 25 per cent. as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1883, he had thought that his inquiry was in some measure 
answered, that the effective purchasing power of wages was not 
by any means greater or less as the wages themselves might 
appear to be on paper. 


Mr. Jeans, in replying, said he would not detain the meeting 
at any length after so full a discussion, and considering the lateness 
of the hour, Replying to Professor Levi, he had not referred to 
the subject of comparative taxation in different countries because 
his opinion was that his paper had already run to an inordinate 
length. He might, however, state that he had prepared a table 
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showing the amount of imperial taxation per head in the chief 
countries of the world, from which it appeared that England was 
the most heavily taxed, with the single exception of France, our 
total imperial and local taxation together being between 3/. and 4/. 
per head of the population. The taxation of the United States 
for imperial purposes was comparatively small, because there was 
no standing army to maintain worth speaking of. One or two 
speakers had rather extolled the progress made in textile industries 
in Germany at the expense of this country. He had not referred 
to the textile industries of Germany in his paper because he could 
not possibly cover the whole ground; but he might mention that 
an article which appeared in the ‘‘ Times” some years ago stated, on 
the authority of figures supplied by Dr. de Leeuw, of Berlin, that 
in Saxony it required 5°9 hands to work 1,000 spindles, whereas 
the same work was done in Hngland with 3:1 hands; the effect 
being that a factory with, say, 64,000 spindles could afford to pay 
Huglish workers 16s. 10d. per week, ugainst 11s. 10d. per week to 
Saxon workers, and still have an excess profit of 3,200/. a-year, 
notwithstanding the sufficiently well known fact that in Saxony 
longer hours were worked. As had been very properly remarked, 
the hours of work in different countries had a very important 
bearing on the labour question, but time did not allow of his 
pursuing the investigation so far. Briefly, however, he might 
state that in this country the hours of labour were shorter than in 
any other of which industrial returns were procurable, not even 
excepting the United States. He could not quite assign the 
reasons why juvenile labour was employed so much more largely 
in the United States than in our own country, but it was unfortu- 
nately the fact that large numbers were employed in the factories 
there under 10 years of age. 
A cordial vote of thanks was given to Mr. Jeans for his paper. 
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I.—The Agricultural Returns for the Year 1884. 


Tue following report of the Agricultural Department of the 
Privy Council on the “ Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, 
with Abstract Returns for the United Kingdom, British Posses- 
sions, and Foreign Countries,” for the year 1884, is given (with 
summary tables as before) in continuation of a series of similar 
notices to be found in the Society’s Journal for previous years :— 


‘‘The following report and accompanying tables contain the 
information, usually comprised in the agricultural returns of Great 
Britain, for the year 1884, with summary returns for Ireland for 
the same year. The details for Great Britain have been collected 
as in previous years by the officers of the inland revenue, while 
those for lreland have been supplied to the agricultural department 
by the registrar-general for Ireland. The particulars for the Isle 
of Man and the Channel Islands, which are included in the general 
totals, have been collected by officers under the direction of the 
respective governors of those districts. The date for which the 
returns in Great Britain, the Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands 
were directed to be obtained was the 4th of June, and a summary, 
subject as usual to corrections in the completed returns, was issued 
to the London newspapers on the 18th of August. 

‘The number of separate returns furnished by occupiers of 
land in Great Britain, and of those, where occupiers have omitted 


to make returns, obtained by estimates, have been this year 556,415 . 


and 4,935 from owners of live stock only, thus showing an increase 
of 1,857 in the case of occupiers of land and of 93 in the case of 
owners of stock. 

“The extent to which farmers in Great Britain have assisted 


the Government by making actual returns is somewhat greater — 


than in the previous year, while the returns obtained by estimate 
show but a slight increase, the number being 16,012 as compared 
with 15,970 in 1883. 

‘The area of the land for which returns were not made, and 
which therefore became the subject of estimate, was this year 
1,470,000 acres, compared with 1,427,000 in 1883, and 1,453,000 in 
1882. Of this area the larger quantity, in 1884 about 96 per cent., 


— 
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is in England, the estimated acreage in Scotland being only 33 per 
cent. Moreover it again appears that in Hngland the occupiers 
who neglect to make returns belong to a class of men farming on 
a larger scale than those who fail to furnish returns in Scotland 
and Wales. In Hngland the average acreage of those for whom 
estimates are made.is this year 1315 acres, in Wales 67, and in 
Scotland ro acres only. 

‘* Notwithstanding the statement on the forms that the infor- 
mation is considered confidential in respect of individual returns 
and cannot be used injuriously to those who contribute it, the 
number who omit to furnish returns continues larger than it 
should be. Hven where no opposition is intended, delay in 
furnishing the particulars sometimes prevents the officers from 
tabulating the parish and district returns, and thus compels them 
to make an estimate. 

‘* An abstract table taken from the returns of the last two years 
is issued with the forms, in order that the attention of farmers may 
be drawn to the statistics compiled by their assistance, and that 
they may be thus further induced to complete them. 

‘The subdivision of land continues to be noticed by the 
collectors in several counties as one of the chief causes for the 
increase in the number of occupiers, newly reclaimed land in 
particular being frequently let to small occupiers. Some allowance 
must, however, be made, as heretofore, for cases in which those 
who have several holdings make one or more returns at their 
convenience, and in certain districts it is stated that the number 
of separate returns made by such occupiers has been greater than 
usual. On the other hand, changes of occupancy, and farms which 
remain unlet and are returned by their owners, and the consolida- 
tion of small farms with larger ones, are again said to have reduced 
the number in other localities. 

‘“‘Qf the returns which have been obtained the following appear 
to be the general results:—The total extent of land returned in 
1884 as under cultivation of all kinds of crops, bare fallow, and 
grass, amounted for Great Britain to 32,465,000 acres, exclusive of © 
' heath and mountain pasture land and of woods and plantations, 
_thus showing an increase over the previous year of about 81,000 
-acres. This increase, which is again chiefly in permanent pasture, 
is spread over each division of Great Britain, and gives to England 
an additional cultivated area of 49,400 acres; to Wales 9,550 acres ; 
and to Scotland 21,750 acres. The greater portion of this addi- 
tional acreage consists of extensive tracts of land gradually 
reclaimed and brought into cultivation in the outlying districts of 
the country, many instances of which are especially noticed by the 
inland revenue officers as having occurred during the past year. 
The variations in certain counties are remarkable, and are in some 
instances explained as being due to more correct returns, but in 
others to the omission of considerable quantities of land in some 
districts in previous years. Errors in one or two counties arising 
from the use of Cheshire and Scotch acres as measures instead of 
imperial statute acres have been discovered and rectified, as well 
as others due to land now returned by occupiers, for which 
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estimates were previously made. There are again, also, the 
changes to which reference has been made in former reports, 
attributed to land being required for railways or appropriated to 
building purposes near towns, besides others traceable to farms 
which have been previously returned in adjoining counties instead 
of in the county in which the land is situate. 

“ Looking at the details in the acreage of the different crops in 
Great Britain it is found, as regards corn crops, that compared 
with 1883 there is an increase in the area under wheat and a 
decrease in that under barley and oats, the changes in these crops 
being in the opposite direction to that of the preceding year. The 
total area returned under wheat is this year 2,677,000 acres, an 
increase of nearly 64,000 acres, or 2°4 per cent. over that of the 
area of 1883, which was then remarked upon as being the smallest 
recorded since the returns were first obtained in 1866, and it is 
worthy of note that the present year’s crop has been grown on 
nearly a million acres less than that of 1874. 

‘The autumn of 1883, unlike that of the preceding year, which 
was an exceptionally unfavourable seed time, is reported by the 
collectors generally to have been so good as to have enabled an 
unusually large proportion of the wheat area to be sown, leaving 
less over for spring sowing, and an increased acreage appears 
therefore to have been anticipated. The increase shown, however, 
may perhaps hardly have realised the expectations entertained, 
but there can be now no doubt that the fine weather with which 
the country has been favoured, has greatly augmented the yield 
per acre of this crop, and it appears probable that its quality and 
condition at harvest will go far towards improving the aggregate 
result. 

‘“As regards barley, the area in 1884 was 2,168,000 acres, a 
decrease of 123,000 acres or 5°4 per cent. from last year, and the 
smallest area since 1868. Oats covered 2,915,000 acres, showing 
a decrease of 60,000 acres, or 2°0 per cent. less than in 1883; the 
breadth sown, however, under this crop being above that of any 
other year recorded since these returns have been obtained. 

‘The large importations of foreign barley and oats and the low 
prices obtainable are stated to have influenced the acreage under 
both these crops during the past year. In certain counties the 
decreased area is ascribed by the officers to the number of farms at 
present in the hands of owners who lay nearly the whole of their 
land down in grass, but more generally it is explained, as being 
due to the tendency which prevails among farmers towards the 
rearing and grazing of stock. ) 

‘‘ Among minor corn crops, rye was sown on 3,700 acres less 
than in 1883. Beans and peas show but little variation. 

“Taking then all the figures as to corn crops in Great Britain 
we find their total area was 8,484,700 acres, a decrease of 133,900 
acres, or I1°5 per cent. from that of 1883, and 946,700 acres, or 
10°0 per cent. less than in 1874, when corn crops occupied no less 
than 9,431,400 acres. 

‘‘Of the area under green crops in Great Britain in 1884 about 
565,000 acres were planted with potatoes. This acreage is greater 
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than that of 1883 by 21,600 acres, and has only been once exceeded 
since the agricultural returns were obtained, namely, in 1881, 
when it reached 579,000 acres. Allowing for the moderate acreage 
planted with potatoes in Wales it appears that about two-thirds of 
the crop is grown in England and nearly one-third in Scotland. 

‘“Turnips and swedes were sown in Great Britain on 2,027,600 
acres as compared with 2,028,goo in 1883. This unimportant 
decrease is ascribed to ordinary variations incidental to the system 
of rotation cropping, and calls for no special comment. It is to be 
feared, however, that the dryness of the spring and summer, so 
favourable to the yield of wheat, will have lessened the produce of 
these and some of the other green crops. For mangold the acreage 
was less than last year by 2,500 acres, but vetches, lucerne, and 
other green crops unenumerated, have increased by 14,000 acres. 
Sugar beet which comes under this heading is returned as occupy- 
ing 812 acres, of which 643 are in Suffolk, where, for some time, 
its cultivation had been discontinued, A beet sugar factory has, it 
is stated, been established at Lavenham. 

“* Altogether the total area of green crops was 3,487,700 acres, 
an increase of 33,000 acres over last year’s figures. 

“The growth of flax is still diminishing, the acreage having 
been only 2,200 acres against 4,300 acres in 1883 and less than a 
fourth of its area in 1874. It is stated to be a difficult crop to 
secure and to have failed in 1883. 

“Hixtension of the cultivation of hops in England has been 
maintained, there appearing a further increase of 1,200 acres in 
1884, although the area of hop plantations has not yet regained 
the acreage of the three years 1876-78. There were 69,258 acres 
under hops in 1884 as compared with 68,016 acres in the preceding 
year. The imports of hops which considerably declined in 1883 
from the large quantity imported in 1882, have, however, again 
increased during the first eight months of this year, the imports 
thus far being in excess of those of 1882. 

“The quantity of land annually left in bare fallow necessarily 
varies greatly according to the weather at the sowing season, and 
the result is seen in a further decrease in Great Britain from 
778,000 acres in 1883 to 749,000 acres in 1884. It has however 
increased in Scotland by 6,600 acres, an extraordinary increase 
being returned in the county of Sutherland, owing to extensive 
reclamation of waste land, intended for farming but not under 
cultivation at the period of collection. 

“Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation covered 4,381,000 
acres or 14,500 acres less than in 1883, only such a variation as is 
common. The extension of permanent pasture is again remarkable, 
amounting to an increase of 225,000 acres over 1883, and bringing 
the total area up to 15,290,000 acres. The area under arable land 
on the other hand is this year less by 144,000 acres, about 
17,175,000 acres being returned as compared with 17,319,000 acres 
in 1883. The relative proportions of the whole area of cultivated 
land in Great Britain are this year 47°1 per cent. under permanent 
pasture, 26:1 per cent. under corn crops, and 10°8 per cent. under 
green crops. The continued decrease of arable land and increase 
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in permanent pasture is again referred to by the collectors as being 
due not alone to the laying down in grass of land newly reclaimed 
and enclosed in various districts, but in great measure also to the 
transition from one system of farming to another that has been 
gradually taking place. The low prices of corn, and the more 
remunerative character of stock farming insisted on in the present 
day by those best qualified to iudge of the question, appear to 
render it matter for congratulation rather than otherwise that 
acquiescence in the altered conditions of farming seems to be 
gaining ground, more especially when the great interest which the 
pecple of this country have in increased home production of meat 
is borne in mind. 

‘Orchards in Great Britain again show an enlarged area, 
covering 194,648 acres as compared: with 190,710 acres in the 
previous year. In the county of Somerset, and in one or two 
others in less degree, the apparent increased acreage is partly 
attributable to more complete returns. The exclusion of land 
planted with fruit trees, but returned under another classification, 
is doubtless an occasional cause of fluctuation in the returns, and 
one which not unfrequently can only be discovered by personal 
communications with the occupier. 

‘The acreage under market gardens shows a decrease in the 
total of 94 acres, but this is due chiefly to the fact that upon 
inquiry it was found that a large quantity of land in Essex which 
was occupied last year by peas and potatoes, and which in any 
following years might be under wheat or other crops, was 
erroneously returned in 1883 as market gardens, instead of being 
enumerated under the proper classification in the returns. The 
collectors report indeed, generally, in reference to both orchards 
and market gardens a considerable extension, and that in some 
localities every available plot of land is being devoted to the 
purpose, in order to meet the continued demand for fruit and fresh 
vegetables for large towns. Were it not for the apparent diminu- 
tion here alluded to, the returns would have shown an increase in 
the area under market gardens of 3,500 acres. Occasionally, 
indeed, portions of land appear to have been subdivided specially 
for these purposes. 

‘As the extent of woods and plantations does not vary greatly 
from year to year, annual returns are not obtained for land so 
occupied, and the acreage as ascertained in 1881 has therefore 
again been inserted for Great Britain in 1884. 

“Taking now the various kinds of live stock in Great Britain 
for the year 1884, the facts specially noteworthy are a large 
increase in cattle, sheep, and lambs, and a small decrease in the 
number of pigs. There appears to be also a decline of 4,600 in the 
number of agricultural horses, caused, it is stated, by the altered 
system of farming; namely, the more general use of agricultural 
machinery, and the continued conversion of arable land to the 
purposes of rearing cattle and sheep. This deficiency is, however, 
more than counterbalanced by an increase of 8,300 unbroken 
horses and mares returned as kept for breeding, a class to which 
farmers are said to be turning their attention lately on account of 
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the high prices obtainable. So far as relates to the trade in horses 
between the United Kingdom and foreign countries more horses 
have lately been imported than exported. In 1883 foreign horses 
to the number of 10,409 were imported, against 7,376 English 
horses exported, and in the first eight months of the present year 
the numbers were 9,545 imported, compared with 5,172 exported. 

‘““As regards horned cattle there is again in Great Britain a 
satisfactory increase in each of the ‘several classes, the total number 
being now 6,269,141, or 306,362 more than in 1883, and the largest 
aggregate figures for cattle recorded since the returns were obtained. 
Milch cows in Great Britain have increased in number by 3°7 per 
cent., cattle more than milch cows of two years of age and above 
number 1°3 per cent. more, and young cattle have increased by 8°9 
per cent. 

“'The attention now paid to dairy farming for the supply of milk 
and other produce to large towns, and the preference evinced by 
farmers for rearing young stock, are noticed as respectively con- 
tributing to the increase in the two classes of milking cows and 
young cattle, more of the latter having been bred last year, when 
breeding is said to have paid better than buying store cattle, which 
commanded high prices. The efforts now generally being made to 
bring young stock to maturity at as early a date as possible appear 
to show also that the supply of other cattle is still only at the level 
of demand. The increase in young cattle and the larger supplies 
of live cattle and meat from abroad confirm this view. The imports 
of store cattle from Ireland, which in 1882 numbered 427,798, fell 
in 1883 to 278,518. 

‘In sheep and lambs there is also in Great Britain the substantial 
addition of a million, of which sheep of one year and above con- 
tribute an increase of 436,200, and sheep under one year 563,800 
head, the total number being now 26,068,354. The mild winter 
and abundant keep, followed by a favourable lambing season, are 
again put forward by the collecting officers as fully explaining the 
increase. The few exceptions, mainly in Scotland, appear to be 
due to local causes. ‘Sheep rot’ (or liver rot) is mentioned as 
having diminished the numbers in one or two districts only. 

“There is a small decline of 33,000 in the number of pigs in 
Great Britain. In some instances it is said that the larger impor- 
tations of bacon and hams in 1883, and low prices consequent 
thereon, have somewhat discouraged the production of pork. 
Treland, however, sent us fewer pigs by 41,800 in 1883, owing 
probably to the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease, and this 
deficiency would alone fully account for the slight decrease in 
Great Britain. It may be further observed that the numbers of the 
present census have but rarely been exceeded. Swine fever, although. 
less prevalent than in the previous year, is stated to have diminished 
the number kept in a few districts. 

The number of poultry in Great Britain, as returned in 1884, 
exclusive of those kept in towns or by cottagers with less than a 
quarter of an acre of land, has been inserted for the first time in 
the tables, but it appears probable that for some counties the 
figures are.this year only approximate. 
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‘“‘ Returns of the different kinds of poultry in Ireland have been 
annually published since 1876. The returns now furnished show a 
total number of poultry of all kinds in Great Britain of 16,061,012. 
It will be observed that according to the returns the total number 
of poultry in Ireland is greater than in England, being 12,746,048 
in the former country against 12,384,858 in the latter, an excess of 
361,190. This is the more remarkable as in each of the last two 
years there has been a considerable decrease in the number of Irish 
poultry from the year 1882, when it amounted to 13,999,096, repre- 
senting an estimated value of 1,138,931. It is also to be noticed 
that Table XX, Group 2, appended to this report, shows that we 
imported last year a large amount of poultry from foreign countries, 
besides 940,436,160 eggs, valued at 2,732,055/. The apparent 
superiority of Ireland over England shown in the returns of the 
total number of poultry is to be in part accounted for by the Irish 
returns embracing poultry kept by occupiers of all holdings, how- 
ever small, even garden crops being entered in the schedules, 
whereas the returns for Great Britain do not include these details. 
Moreover, it appears, from the collectors’ reports, that it has been 
sometimes impracticable, in certain districts, to procure the infor- 
mation in respect to poultry, that has this year been asked of those 
occupiers from whom returns are obtained in Great Britain. This 
difficulty will, however, no doubt, disappear, as other obstacles have 
im previous years, when farmers become better aware of the interest 
taken in these agricultural statistics. 

It is satisfactory to find that the year’s progress with respect to 
live stock has, owing doubtless in great part to the propitious 
seasons with which the country has been favoured, fully borne out 
the promise in Jast year’s returns, notwithstanding the prevalence 
of disease during the autumn and winter of 1883, and the dimin- 
ished supplies, due thereto, of cattle, sheep, and pigs from Ireland, 
which the large imports from abroad were not sufficient to out- 
weigh. 

“It should be remembered, however, that the comparison as 
regards sheep is made with numbers that were last year still 
relatively low when compared with the average of a series of years 
prior to 1880. But, on the other hand, there is the fact, above 
adverted to, to be allowed for, that the imports of sheep into Great 
Britain from Ireland largely declined during 1883, a circumstance 
which would probably somewhat affect the numbers that might 
otherwise have been brought into the returns this year in June. 
Nevertheless, although the tendency towards the production of both 
cattle and sheep is so frequently referred to by the collectors, it 
cannot be overlooked that the increase in this description of stock 
does not appear, in spite of the stimulus of alluring prices, to have 
kept pace with the constant addition to pasture land, and that 
the demands of consumers have been to a large extent met by 
increased importations of cattle aud sheep within the last six years. 
The reason that breeding has not hitherto advanced more rapidly 
may, perhaps, be found in the diminished means of those engaged 
in agriculture owing to the losses of recent years, although the 
officers notice in some counties that a better and more prosperous 
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tone is to be observed than has been the case for some considerable 
period. 

‘Turning now to the figures of the crops and live stock in 
Ireland we find in some respects very similar changes. 

“The total cultivated area has increased, being now 15,242,837 
acres aS compared with 15,151,230 acres in 1883, and 15,212,390 
in 1882. Corn crops, green crops, and flax show a decrease. As 
regards corn crops, there appears a diminution of 25,700 acres or 
27°3 per cent. in the acreage under wheat which was sown only 
on 69,000 acres against 94,000 acres in 1883. Barley shows a 
decline from 184,000 acres to 167,000 acres, and oats, the most 
important crop, were less by 33,000 acres, the area being now 
1,347,000 acres against 1,381,000 acres in the preceding year. 
Beans and peas decreased by 2,400 acres, and rye by 100, showing 
a total diminution of 79,000 acres, or nearly 5 per cent. in the area 
under cereal crops. The area under potatoes which covered 
806,000 acres in 1883 was reduced by 7,700 in 1884. Turnips 
were less by 2,700 acres, and mangold and beet root by 3,400 
acres. The land under cabbage increased by 3,800 acres, and that 
under other green crops by 1,400 acres, leaving a net decrease of 
about 8,800 acres under these crops. 

““The area under flax in 1883 was 95,900 acres. In 1884, 
89,200 acres were returned, a decrease of 6,700 acres. 

‘‘'The land returned under bare fallow was less by 1,100 acres. 

“Clover, sanfoin, and rotation grasses show an increase from 
1,931,000 acres in 1883 to 1,962,000 acres in 1884, and permanent 
pasture an increase of 155,000 acres, the area of the latter being 
now 10,346,000, against 10,191,000 in 1883. 

‘‘In the returns of live stock, horses numbered 480,846, or 
1,934 more than 1883. Milch cows and heifers show a decrease of 
45,217, or 3°2 per cent. from 1883; young cattle have increased 
by 1,794, and other cattle of two years of age and above have 
exceeded the number in 1883 by 59,669, or 69 per cent., thus 
making the total number of cattle 4,112,267, and showing an 
increase of 16,246 above that of last year. 

“Sheep and lambs taken together exhibit an increase, the total 
numbering now 3,243,572, or 24,474 over 1833, the number of 
sheep being 2,027,072, and of lambs 1,216,500. 

“Pigs on the other hand have again fallen in number, and are 
fewer by 45,795 or 3°4 per cent. than in the preceding year, the 
total being now 1,306,195. 

‘‘Summing up, then, the figures for the whole of the United 
Kingdom, including the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, the 
variation is important as regards the total cultivated area which 
has increased by 173,000 acres. Corn crops have a less acreage, 
while green crops have a larger one. Rotation grasses show 
comparatively little change, but in permanent pasture there is a 
remarkable increase, again due to additions in each division of the 
United Kingdom. 

‘Cattle and sheep have substantially increased, but in pigs 
there is a decrease both in Great Britain and in Ireland. 

“ The following table shows a comparison of the figures for the 
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United Kingdom, including the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands, between the years 1883 and 1884: 
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‘The usual table prepared for this report showing the relative 
course of agriculture in the counties of England, arranged in two 
divisions of chiefly grazing and chiefly corn-growing counties, has 
next to be noticed. 

“The grazing or western division, it may be explained, includes 
twenty-one counties :—Chester, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, 
Devon, Dorset, Durham, Gloucester, Hereford, Lancaster, Leicester, 
Monmouth, Northumberland, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, Westmor- 
land, Wilts, Worcester, York (North Riding), and York (West 
Riding). 

‘I'he corn or eastern division includes twenty-one counties :— 
Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Essex, Hants, Hertford, 
Huntingdon, Kent, Lincoln, Middlesex, Norfolk, Northampton, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Rutland, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick 
and York (Hast Riding). 

“Although the number of the counties is the same in each of 
these groups the total acreage is larger in the grazing than in the 
corn division, in the ratio of 53 to 46 per cent. of the total acreage 
under crops and grass in England. 
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Acreage under Crops, and Number of Live Stock, in Grazing Counties and 
in Corn Counties of England, and Percentages of the Totals for England 
in Grazing and Corn Counties respectively in the Year 1884. 
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bare fallow, and grass........ 








Acreage under— 




















VV ee gy a lake csi’ satenattecasicse 850,679 29°6 1,680,032 6674 
Barley and bere. ...........:-.0..... 600,507 oar 1,207,901 66°8 
RB eaten oss amav autora dente toresvss 878,475 54°2 741,789 45°8 
£55 Cody Pe ae Ean EON Oe Sa 13,478 35°97 24,318 64°3 
IB GDS ksisidinnniniaceasvecvdscedensesates 103,638 24°6 318,120 75°4 
PN ARNE eke Bie Ce nO 44,152 ae 182,050 80°5 
Total under above corn crops... | 2,490,929 sare 4,154,210 62°5 
GEA COCR ha. eerste teh ci toveronares 203,963 56°7 156,062 4373 
Turnips and swedes............0+. 656,313 44°6 815,811 55°4 
(UCN) CR ora eS reg eee nes 89,491 28°O 229,888 72°O 
CAV TOE Seri d soe ison 8 satin yon egy co5' 2,893 24°0 9.179 76°O 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape. 55,290 39°4 84,873 60°6 
Vetches, lucerne, &e. ............. 112,889 29°4 270,852 70°6 
Clover ‘and other GT | oys67 | guy | utsne8| 47 


Total under above green 
crops and grass under 2,466,006 47°1 | 2,766,303 52°9 
POU IO ihc ters caenpaetas tte A vaspa ens 

















MATE TALLOW, Weccerccsirs tech ssacnetoss sitions 269,460 38°6 428,593 61°4 
Permanent pasture ..........c0 8,055,457 66°0 4,142,109 34°0 
PRR eee EE cog hi fog cigars diehvhve 934: 43°1 1,231 56°9 
REO Goce ett carne i tvavastovecersion sous 9,608 13°9 59,650 86°71 
DPA TOS, WE- was coh sciacsadd snvcakerses 141,127 44°4 48,630 2536 
RN ADOC fie taenternFatnacbcbecosexseey 761,892 52°0 704,146 48°0 
Number of horses used solely 372,077 480 402,716 BaF 
FOF BEFICUILUTE 505). 0cse008 +s 
Number of horses unbroken : : 
and mares for breeding me 175,622 56°3 ee 43°7 
Nember of cattlos......25.3-.s00n0n-- 2,902,852 65°2 1,548,806 34°8 
rf BNLOODS sresivisetssdncnecgs 8,661,161 62 7,766,903 yy ke 
< 1 lad Peet of Site oat 1,057,988 47°9 1,149,456 eact 
7 GUK OVE csahss..sener tens 188,750 50°4 185,758 49°6 
a Peesers-s. caees--msee 434,765 69°5 191,111 30°5 
2 duckas Va aeeaee 1,011,857 | -3°6 875,832 | 4674 
a HEY WE hs edt eaatas vans vcd 5,200,328 | 54°8 4,296,457 Bard 
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Acreage of each Description of Crop in Grazing and Corn Counties 
of England, and Percentage of Total Cultivated Acreage in each 
Division under each Description of Crop in the Year 1884. 
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In Grazing Counties. In Corn Counties. 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Acreage. ign: an ake Acreage. maar eee 
in the Division. in the Division. 
Acreage under— 
COP GLODS Re ceereneecancarsteere 2,490,929 18°8 4,154,210 36°O 
Pay ARN Cpe MEER: A 1,120,839 8°4 1,566,665 13°6 
Clover and gia cana 1,345,167 101 1,199,638] 104 
under rotation ........ 

Bare fallow <...0.:..:-<.0.06-- 269,460 2°O 428,593 ag 
Permanent pasture ........ 8,055,457 60°6 4,142,109 35°38 
AE ax eek se ee ee eee 934 owe) 1,231 owe) 
ELODS b ironwase Biakesiotrases cokes 9,608 ova 59,650 O°5 
Total cateokestee 13,292,394 100°O 11,552,096 1000 





‘On comparing the figures with those of the last year or two, 
the variation in the distribution of the erops between the two 
great divisions will be found to be very slight except in a few 
instances. Thus in the acreage under corn crops, the percentage 
proportion of the total for England in the grazing counties is now 
37°5 against 37°7 last year, and 38°1 in 1882. Wheat is this year 
33°6 in those counties compared with 33°9 in 1883 and 35°3 in 
1882. In green crops in the grazing counties the total percentage 
proportion varies only from 47°3 in 1883 to 47°1 this year, the 
corresponding percentage in the corn counties being 52°9 this year 
against 52°7 in 1883. 

‘* Potatoes have increased in the corn counties, the relative 
percentage being 43°3 against 42°2 in 1883 and 41°2 in 1882, while 
the percentage of cabbage, kohl rabi, and rape has decreased in those 
counties from 62:2 in 1883 to 60°6 in 1884. In bare fallow there is 
an increase in the corn counties, the percentage proportion being 
61°4 against 610 in 1883. The decrease in flax is, as last year, 
chiefly in the corn counties. 

“As regards live stock, there is again but little significant 
variation. Of cattle, the number in the grazing counties is 65:2 

- per cent. of the total and in the corn counties 34°8 per cent. The 
percentage proportions last year being 65°6 and 34°4. 

“ Of sheep, the number this year in the grazing counties is 
52°7 of the total and in the corn counties 47°3 per cent., the per- 
centages last year being 52°4 and 47°6. Of pigs, the variation in 
distribution is greater, the numbers this year in the grazing 
counties being 47°9 per cent. of the total and in the corn counties 
52°1, the percentages last year being 49°0 and 51°0. At a later 
period of the year than that at which the returns are collected, the 


corn counties would probably have a larger proportion of both cattle 


and sheep. 
“The distinguishing characteristics of the cultivation of the two 
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divisions show that in the corn counties 36 per cent. of the culti- 
vated acreage in that division is now devoted to corn crops, and 35°8 
to permanent pasture, while in the grazing counties the proportions 
are reversed, the acreage under corn crops being there only 18°8 of 
the cultivated area of the division, while the acreage of permanent 
pasture is 60°6 per cent. of that area. 

‘“‘Comparing live stock with acreage in the three divisions of 
Great Britain the returns show that on the 4th June, 1884, the 
proportionate numbers of live stock to every 100 acres of cultivated 
land were in England of cattle 17°9 in 1884 against 17°0 in 1883, 
and of sheep 66°1 against 62°9 in the preceding year. In Wales 
the proportions were of cattle 24°'2 against 23°3, and of sheep 
94°6 in 1884 as compared with g2°2 in 1883, while in Scotland 
there were of cattle 23°6 in 1884 against 22°8 in 1883 and of sheep 
145°1 in 1884 against 143'9 last year. 

“The larger proportionate number of sheep in Scotland as 
- compared with England and Wales is doubtless due to the extent 
of rough pasturage upon heath and mountain land which is not 
included in these returns under permanent pasture. . 

“Comparative tables have been included among these returns 
in conformity with the practice of the last five years, showing the 
imports of animals, of certain kinds of food, the prices of agricul- 
tural produce, information as to the imports into the United 
Kingdom of feeding stuffs and of manures, and other particulars 
for a series of years. These tables are in continuation of returns 
required from time to time to meet special demands, and will be 
found to contain particulars which it is considered will be of 
interest to agriculturists. 

“To these have this year been added others showing the 
quantities of meat and other produce brought into the London 
central markets, with the average prices of live cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, and of meat sold wholesale by the carcase in London, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow, for each year over an extended period. A table 
showing the several countries whence the imports of fresh, salted, 
and otherwise preserved meat were derived during the year 1883 
will also be tound. 

“With the view of affording information relating to the experi- 
ments which have up to the present time been made in this 
country with respect to ensilage, a return of the number of silos 
constructed in each county, with their total cubical capacity, and 
the average cubical capacity of each, has been inserted, which it 
may be practicable to supplement another year by a digest of the 
experience of agriculturists as to their success in use. 

“Tables relating to the crops and live stock in British posses- 
sions and in foreign countries, which were re-introduced among 
last year’s returns, are again included, and contain, through the 
courtesy of the officers of the Board of Trade who have supplied it, 
the latest official information in each case available. The most 
recent returns which have been received, showing the extent of 
the agricultural resources of the various British possessions in 
which agricultural statistics are annually published, are given after 
those of Great: Britain. 
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‘‘In respect to our dominions in India an official publication 
sssued in October, 1879, of ‘selections from the records of the 
Government of India (home, revenue and agricultural department), 
No. CXI of 1879,’ stated that, in an ordinary year, taking as a 
basis the average for the years 1873 to 1878, the area under wheat 
and the total produce thereof, in round numbers, were for the 
undermentioned several provinces of British India as follows :— 
Madras, area 22,000 acres, estimated yield in quarters of 480 lbs., 
22,000; Mysore, 12,500 acres, yield 6,800 quarters; Bengal, 
1,100,000 acres, yield 1,650,000 quarters; Central Provinces, 
3,515,800 acres, yield 3,515,800 quarters; Berar, 537,800 acres, 
yield 273,400 quarters ; Bombay, 1,033,200 acres, yield 731,500 
quarters; Sind, 340,300 acres, yield 462,100 quarters; Ajmere, 
16,200 acres, yield 19,700 quarters; North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, 6,081,400 acres, yield 8,750,000 quarters; Punjab, 6,670,000 
acres, yield 11,116,700 quarters; making up the respective totals 
of 19,329,200 acres, and 26,548,000 quarters, or about 5,688,800 
tons. It would appear from this that of the countries whence our 
supplies of wheat are derived, India stands very high in point of 
total quantity of production. In the Central Provinces, the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, and the Punjab, the accepted 
average yields per acre stood in 1879 at 8 bushels, 1 12 bushels, and 
134 bushels respectively. 

“Tn a collection of correspondence during 1883, in continuation 
of the above-mentioned papers, it appears that requisitions from 
the Government were addressed to the directors of agriculture and 
commerce in the several provinces for information upon the wheat 
production and trade of India, the mode of culture pursued, its 
average yield and other particulars, with special instructions also 
to obtain from some of the provinces samples of wheat for milling 
experiments in order to test its relative weight, quality, and yield 
per bushel, as well as its food value compared with the grain of 
other countries. The results ascertained with representative kinds 
of Indian wheats appear to have placed its high standard in these 
respects beyond question. Comparative tables relating to these 
experiments are given. 

“In reply to a communication addressed to the Government of 
India with the object of obtaining statistics respecting the wheat 
production in India of the current year, a memorandum on the 
wheat harvest of 1884, dated 8th August last, issued by the Revenue 
and Agricultural Department of India, has been received, stating 
that in a resolution of 10th March last the Government through 
that department attempted to determine the area ordinarily placed 
under wheat in British India and in native States, and to estimate 
the out-turn in an average year. ‘The broad conclusions arrived 7 
at were that the total wheat area in India is about 26 million acres, A 
of which about 20 million are in British India and 6 million in 
native States. The total yield in a fairly good year was put at Z 
135 million cwts. or 30,500,000 quarters, giving an average out- 
turn of about 94 bushels to the acre.’ The information received 
from the chief wheat growing provinces as to the comparative area 
and out-turn of the crop of 1884 is thus summarised. 
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“In the Punjab the yield on the whole in 1884 may be estimated 
to be above the average. The average area under wheat is given 
in the resolution above quoted as 7 million acres, and the average 
yield 9,300,000 quarters. The yield of 1884 is put at 1c million 
quarters. 

“In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, which come next 
to the Punjab in respect of wheat area, the area in 1884 appears to 
be fully up to the average. 

‘“‘Hstimating the area at 6,200,000 acres, and allowing for in- 
different crops in many districts owing to the deficiency of the 
autumn and winter rains, the out-turn for 1884 might be put at 
7,500,000 quarters. The yield per acre in these provinces is 
probably larger in ordinary years than in the Punjab. In Bombay 
the yield per acre this year is reported to be generally above the 
average. ‘The area ordinarily under wheat in this presidency is 
about 1,600,000 acres, and on this basis the probable yield for 1884 
is 2 million quarters. 

“In the Central Provinces the out-turn is estimated at fully 
15 per cent. above the average. The acreage also was in excess of 
the average. ‘This is put in the resolution referred to at 4 million 
acres, but the yield per acre is generally less than in northern 
India. Taking into account the excellent character of the harvest 
and breadth of land under the wheat crop, the produce in 1884 
should not be less than 5 million quarters. 

‘It thus appears that the four provinces from which reports 
have been received, namely, the Punjab, the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, Bombay, and the Central Provinces, have an 
estimated average area respectively of 7 million acres, 6,200,000 
acres, 1,600,000 acres, and 4 million acres, or a total area of 
18,800,000 acres, and that the estimated yield amounts to a total 
of 24,500,000 quarters. 

“Reports had not been received from Bengal, the Berars, or the 
wheat-growing native States of Rajputana and Central India, but 
enough is known to lead to the expectation that the total out-turn 
of India this year comes up to the average of 30,500,000 quarters. 
In the calendar year 1882, the export was 15 million cwts., equal 
to about 3,500,000 quarters, and in 1883, 22,333,333 cwts., equal to 
about 5,211,000 quarters, without any apparent effect in raising 
prices. It may therefore be inferred, it is added, that with a good 
rainy season following an average wheat crop, so as to secure the 
autumn harvest, at least one-fifth of the wheat harvest can be 
spared for export without materially enhancing prices. 

“A report for the year 1883, presented by the Canadian 
Minister of Agriculture to the Dominion Parliament, states that a 
large increase in imports of pure bred cattle had taken place in 
1883, while those of sheep had declined, the numbers being for cattle 
2,132, and for sheep only 623. The value of these imports of 
pedigree stock and the improvement effected in Canadian cattle as 
shown in the quality of those exported to Great Britain is remarked 
upon. It is added that the export of cattle from Canada has now 
ceased to be an experiment, and that during the year 1883 it had 
considerably exceeded that of the previous year, the number being 
55,625 against 35,378 in 1882. The increase in the number of 
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sheep exported is also striking, namely, 114,352 compared with 
75,907 in 1882. 

‘““ With reference to the question of the breed of sheep, as one 
which has special interest and importance for Canada in connection 
with the subject of exports, it was pointed out in the report of the 
Minister of Agriculture for 1882 that the farmers of that country 
would find it much to their advantage to substitute to a large 
extent, if not altogether, for the long-woolled varieties of sheep, 
breeds with shorter wools, such as the Shropshire and other 
Downs or Cheviots, short wools commanding higher prices, while 
long wools are not so well adapted to the present process of 
manufacturing. The Down varieties are moreover preferred for 
the quality of their mutton. 

“The same report adverting to the decline in the quantity and 
quality of Peruvian guano as a fertilising material, and to the 
recent development of the manufacture of fertilizers, draws atten- 
tion to the increasing quantities of phosphate of lime now exported 
from Canada, amounting in the year 1882 to 17,000 tons, of which 
Great Britain took 13,000 tons. In Table No. XIX the imports of 
this material into the United Kingdom for the last two years are 
separately shown. 

‘“An improved system of crop reporting has been put into 
operation in Manitoba and the North-West Territory, with a view 
to the more perfect collection of current statistics relating to agri- 
culture, and promises successful results. The returns received 
from the Manitoba Department of Agriculture for the year 1883 
show that the area under wheat was 208,674 acres, barley 48,225 
acres, oats 172,345 acres, and potatoes 12,168 acres, the estimated 
quantity produced being for wheat 4,956,000 bushels, barley 
1,446,000 bushels, and oats 7,583,000 bushels. 

‘In the Manitoba crop bulletin, dated Ist August, 1884, 
encouraging reports as to the prospects of the wheat and barley 
crops in that province for the present year are given, but it is 
expected that the average yield of oats will fall short of that of 
1883. 

‘* As regards live stock the numbers in 1883 were, of horses 
15,486, horned cattle 53,894, sheep 4,211 and pigs 27,991. 

‘For the important province of Ontario the most recent official 
returns furnished through the Board of Trade are those for the 
year 1881, shown in the tables, but in a report issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, at Washington, in February last, 
particulars are given relating to the principal crops for 1882 and 
1885, with the numbers of live stock on the 15th of June in each of 
those years, extracted from the November report of the Bureau of 
Industries of the province of Ontario. From these statistics, which 
although not communicated officially to this department by the 
bureau in question, may be of interest, it would appear that in 
1883 the area sown with fall and spring wheat was together 
1,676,000 acres, against 1,775,000 acres in 1882, the estimated 
quantities produced being 21,253,000 bushels in 1883, and 
40,921,000 bushels in 1882, the estimated average rate of produce 
per acre of fall wheat having been only 10°5 bushels in 1883, 
whereas in 1882 it was 26°3 bushels per acre. Barley occupied 
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757,000 acres in 1883, with an estimated crop of 18,690,000 bushels, 
and 848,000 acres in 1882, the produce being 24,284,000 bushels. 
Oats covered 1,423,000 acres in 1883 and 1,375,c00 acres in 1882, 
with an estimated yield of 55,642,000 bushels and 50,097,000 
bushels respectively. The live stock returns, as extracted from the 
same report, give the total number of horses in 1885 as 561,000, 
horned cattle nearly 1,822,000, including 17,000 working oxen, 
sheep 1,871,800; of these nearly 1,626,000 were of the coarse 
woolled breed. Pigs numbered altogether go7,800. From the 
same source figures are given showing the estimated produce of 
the principal crops in the dominion of Canada in the decennial 
periods 1851 to 1881, showing that in the latter year the wheat 
product was 32,350,000 bushels; barley, 16,844,000 bushels; oats 
70,493,000 bushels; maize, 9,025,000 bushels; peas and beans, 
13,749,000 bushels, and potatoes 55,268,000 bushels. The Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture in the bulletin before referred to, in 
allusion to the August report of the Bureau of Industries, Ontario, 
gives an extract therefrom to the effect that it is estimated that the 
aggregate production of the fall and spring wheat crop in the 
latter province in 1884 will be 30,632,000 bushels, compared with 
21,323,900 bushels in 1883, but a supplementary report states that 
the aggregate production exceeds last year’s. harvest by 10,500,000 
bushels. Barley is a good crop in the southern portions of the 
province, the northern and eastern being affected by the summer 
drought. The reports relating to oats are of very similar character. 

‘With respect to the Australasian colonies, no information has 
been received from the colony of New South Wales. In three 
out of the remaining six, the area under wheat at last harvest 
shows an increase, while a decrease appears in Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and Queensland. In Victoria the acreage under this crop 
was 1,104,300 acres; in South Australia, 1,846,100 acres; in 
Western Australia, 28,700, the total increase in these being 
240,700 acres, while in the three other colonies for which such 
particulars have reached the agricultural department, the decreased 
acreage amounts to 24,800 acres. Barley is not an important crop, 
and amounted to 102,200 acres against g2,500 in the previous 
season, in the six last-mentioned colonies. Oats occupied 481,200 
acres in these colonies, principally in Victoria and New Zealand, 
where the produce was respectively 4,717,000 bushels and 9,231,000 
bushels, at the rate of 25 and 35 bushels per acre. The produce of 
the wheat crop in the six colonies, for which the acreage in 1883 is 
here given, amounted altogether to 41,202,100 bushels, or an 
average of about 12 bushels to the acre, South Australia, where 
the acreage is larger than in any other of the Australasian colonies, 
averaging less than 8 bushels per acre with a crop of 14,649,000 
bushels. The yield in Victoria was 15,570,000 bushels, or 
14 bushels per acre, Western Australia about 374,000 bushels, or 
13 bushels peracre, and New Zealand, with an area of 377,700 acres, 
9,827,000 bushels, or 26 bushels per acre. Potatoes were planted 
on 82,700 acres in these colonies, and produced about 44 tons to the 
acre, the New Zealand average being nearly 54 tons. No return as 
to maize in 1883, in the colony of New South Wales, appears in 
the tables for the reason above mentioned in regard to the other 
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corn crops, but in Queensland, where it is also principally grown, it 
occupied 56,400 acres, producing 1,619,000 bushels. The acreage 
of the vineyards, so far as the returns received show, is on the 
whole maintained. 

“For the different kinds of live stock information of more 
recent date than that published last year is still wanted for the 
two colonies of New South Wales and New Zealand, except in 
respect of the number of sheep in the latter colony. It was then 
shown that there were in the Australasian colonies taken together 
1,219,000 horses, 8,429,000 horned cattle, and 76,008,000 sheep. 
The returns for 1883, in the colonies for which they have been 
received, show an addition over those of the previous year of 17,400 
horses, of 187,500 head of cattle, and of 1,241,500 sheep. 

‘“The supplies of fresh mutton from Australia and New Zea- 
land, alluded to in last year’s report, increased from 37,283 cwts. in 
1882 to 103,689 cwts. in 1883. 

“The imports of wool also were larger by 5,901,160 lbs., the 
total weight having been 351,635,606 lbs. 

“For the Cape of Good Hope no returns are available subse- 
quent to those for the year 1875 given in the tables. 

“Following the tables relating to the several British colonies, 
returns containing the latest statistics available for various foreign 
countries as to the acreage of crops and their estimated yield, have 
been, as last year, again inserted. 

“From Russia figures showing these particulars bave now been 
obtained as regards corn and other crops for the years 1881 and 
1883 respectively, but those relating to live stock are cnly as recent 
as 1877. The large quantity of grain usually imported thence is 
well known, and the details as to corn crops show that in the 
former year Russia had 26,401,000 acres under wheat, 10,789,000 
acres under barley, and that oats covered 31,339,000 acres, while 
rye was grown on 58,232,000 acres. The produce for 1881 is not 
given in the return, but in 1883 the estimated yield of wheat 
was 101,101,000 bushels, of barley 59,607,000 bushels, of oats 
257,367,000 bushels, and of rye 247,354,000 bushels. 

‘‘ According to the return of live stock, Russia possessed in 
1877 the extraordinary number of 17,589,000 horses, that of cattle 
being 27,323,000, of sheep 51,822,000, and of pigs 10,839,000. 

‘“ With respect to the United States, the reports show in the 
most important States an increase for 1884 in the area under both 
winter and spring wheat. The aggregate breadth is estimated to 
be about 38,500,000 acres. The area in winter wheat is about 
27,600,000 acres, or 5 per cent. more than the area harvested last 
year, the increase in the spring wheat area being about goo0,000 
acres. The returns generally sustain the promise of earlier reports 
that a yield of 13 bushels to the acre may be expected, indicating a 
crop of not less than 500 million bushels. There would be therefore 
as compared with 1883 an estimated increase in the total wheat 
product of about 79 million bushels. Maize which occupied 
68,300,000 acres last year has apparently increased about 2 per 
cent., and its aggregate will be nearly 70 million acres. The 


condition of the crop in September was higher than in any corres- | 


ponding month since 1880. It promised to produce an average 
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yield of 26 bushels to the acre, or not less than 1,800 million 
_ bushels. The increase acreage sown with barley, the area of which 
was last year 2,379,000 acres, is also estimated at about 2 per cent. 
Oats which covered 20,325,000 acres in 1883 had increased in area 
by 4 per cent., and the crop was reported to be in good condition. | 

‘““Rye promised as favourable a yield as wheat. The breadth 
last year waS 2,214,000 acres, and its estimated produce was 
28,058,000 bushels. The yield of other corn crops in 1883 was as 
follows: Maize 1,551,c66,000 bushels or 22'7 bushels per acre, 
barley 50,136,000 bushels or 21°: bushels per acre, and oats 
571,302,000 bushels or 281 bushels per acre. 

“The Department of Agriculture at Washington states that the 
chief increase in the area of land planted is that which results 
from increase of immigration, and is of course most marked in 
those sections of the country in which this is specially indicated. 
It is added that the low price of grain, coupled with cheap trans- 
port rates from the West, is operating in favour of the extension 
of dairy farming in portions of New England, New York, and 
likewise Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, while the feeding 
of cattle in the latter States is also on the increase compared with 
grain growing. A change from cotton to grain, hay, and grass, is 
noticeable in Arkansas and Tennessee, though in some portions of 
the latter State grain itself appears to be giving way to pasture, 
the increase of which on the whole is the most noteworthy feature. 
There is also, it is stated, an increase of forage crops in Missouri. 
The returns received by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate that the area of cultivated grasses is somewhat wider 
than in 1883, chiefly in the South, where there is an apparent 
tendency to enlarge the area of forage crops. 

“With regard to ensilage it is mentioned that maize is the 
chief crop used. Clover appears to rank next, and then rye and 
oats in a somewhat less degree. In every State, however, it seems 
that two-thirds of the ensilage is composed of maize, though the 
other crops named are also employed. 

“The latest returns of live stock show that there were in 
the United States in 1883, 11,169,683 horses, 1,914,126 males, 
13,501,206 milch cows, 29,040,101 oxen and other cattle, 50,626,626 
sheep and lambs, and 44,200,893 pigs, the total estimated values 
being respectively, of horses 166,746,880/.; of mules 32,242,995/. 
of milch cows 84,697,329/.; of oxen and other cattle 136,645,810. ; 
of sheep and lambs 23,980,541/. ; and of pigs 49,260,227/, 

“Tn our last year’s report, when stating the average weight of 
animals brought into the United Kingdom from the different 
countries whence supplies are usually derived, the desirability of 
obtaining returns of the number and weight of home-bred animals 
annually slaughtered for consumption was referred to, and this 
question has since been under the consideration of the department. 

‘In accordance with the promise held out in last year’s report, 
arrangements have been made for ascertaining approximately the 
yield of the corn and certain other crops in the present year. 
Returns on this subject will be published with as little delay as 
possible after the results have been obtained.” 
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TABLE A.—Total Area and Acreage under each kind of Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass ; 


and 5th June, 1883; and Number 
for the United Kingdom. 





of Poultry, as returned upon the 4th June, 1884, viv 



































































































England. Wales Scotland. 
1884. 1883. 1884. 1883. 1884. 1883. 
ACREAGE UNDER CoRN Crops, GREEN 
Acres. Acres, Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. — 
Lotal arearor dand. and water. .sscede.csooceneccsedeceets 32,597, 82,597, 4,722, | 4,722, | 19,467, 19,467, 
»» acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass 24,844, 24.795, 2,810, | 2,800, 4,812, 4,790, 
Corn Crops— RoR aoe 
Wihent trees BOR Ol cece ner eer cesses eeenee ses eseeeeeeeseessseenees 2,531, 2,467, "8, 78, 69, 
Barleytorveres coo..5-ssbecvecstantianen Bacon saeaseeucceeians 1,8¢8, 1,912, 130, 134, 231, 
OLS aiseetmcemnes aetocac vet ceiaaeteoncdh tec cceerenccece meateeee 1,620, 1,675, 249, 255, 1,046, 
RVC icc ce ota vor eiesaiceck. eoss concen Meackiasel ses donee ehhens toes 28, 41, 2 2 4, 
BYORI Wel emcees teat. ne ng) oe tae A tab he ee 422, 422, a 3, 22, 
Peas eitatske.eetsse Mesuvicst fesesoee Nes cehaacatcsebend wesets tte 226, 236, Ze 2, 2, 
Total acreage of corn crops .......... | 6,645, 6,752, | 464, 475, 1,376, 
Green Crops— 
POLACOES Serer races cccebaccuw saree des dededee Dacoes sea hoen watts 260, 335, AI, 40, 164, 
RATUUPS ANALSW EES .wac..ssaicacaseoespidecsetesscernecben deep 1,472, 1,469, 40, 70, 485, 
Mianieold’ssssecccntsest-ccteastees\ eran sadeccunceadeueetemenetes 319, 822, ; qT; Te 
OATT OUST Es a Vesataus .adctas Soosed neve sanetectauescceetaetscokee 12 12, —_— le Ts 
Cabbage; kolil-rabi, and Tape c.ccec.s o-accccstees conse T4o, 139, L, aN 5, 
Vetches and other green crops, except clover on 284, 371, 5, 6, 18, 
PV ASEM accurrsmastet « « asaiitssidoasns su deriseciecestetete Men 
Total acreage of green crops ............ 2,688, 2,647, a ag Be 675, 
Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation ............ 2,545, 2,585, 310, 309, 1,526, 
Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in rota- ) 0 2 
tion (exelusive of heath or mountain land); ...3. i 12.4% ibs £586.) 1,060, eet 
WAX Wacasee doe as domes ohatdetasaothasdteoea nwt saa saieceeslesetennelbces 2, 4, — — — 
TOMS Genttecesessesnetecscnascc cesses) caaceccetGonascts cas cesomaaes see 69, 68, — _— — 
Bare fallow or uncropped arable land ................c006 698, 73, 24, 27, 28, 
NuMBER oF LivE STOCK, AS RETURNED UPON 
Horses (including ponies), as returned by occupiers 
of land— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Used solely for purpose of agriculture ............... 775, 778, WED 74, 143, 1438, 
Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 312, 305, 67, 65, 45, 45, 
Total number of horses .............0e00s 1,087, 1,084, 140, 139, 188, 188, 
Cows and heifers in milk or in Calf ............sceeceees 1,715, 1,651, 267, 260, 409, 395, 
Other cattle— 
2 years Old and above <...05.......0.ccecesee sOadesetesses 1,026, 1,010, Die, 107, 248, 252, 
Underj2iyears olds) 2.2 2.0 gree canvte-cecensecesdocsaee 1,710, 1,556, 302, 285, 480, 447, 
Total number of cattle <..........0... o | 4,452, 4,217, 681, 652, 1,137, 1,094, 
lL cyiearoldvan dvabove ists. ..scsesstate.«deeenostacccca rg || 1O,010, 9,629, 1,786, 1 1,767, 4,589, 4,553, 
Wnderpls year Older. ces. sganses nea seacscrtentse deere estes | 6,479, 5,966, 871, 814, 2,394, 2,339" 
Total number of sheep .......0..0ese0000 16,428, 15,595, 2,657, | 2,581, 6,983, 6,892, 
—[—eee | ee | ee eee eS 
PITS cd Weacderseceee Reece catietnsgeadeteeecee ects Beet oabhe 252047, 231s 21", 230), 160, 157, 
Poultry—§ propmerese er Tye 7 
PLULKCY Sp.tinn toch seaededuasooschss saasoen es sch oe bawas os terothigcet | 375, — 62, — 65, == 
GEESE Ri ceaccce scsesronseonnes sheet eMerss stenseetenssyetcestets 626, _— 226, _ Buf, = 
Ducks Saw. spend onde Wal denn seu b Eitan. Wess Tooke KOEN ae 1,888, — 217, — 204 5c 
HOW IS Gecpenaae: siepacusoccscse<csese\neteeaute eco deasiectas's Gna: 9,497, _— 865, — 1,942, ae 
Total number of poultry...........cccc00 12,385, —_ 1,369, = 280'egt> ae 











* From Returns prepared by the Registrar-General for Ireland, and laid before Parliament. 
§ With the exception of those for Ireland, the number of pigs and poultry are exclusive | 
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APPENDIX. 


and Number of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, as returned upon the 4th June, 1884, 
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United Kingdom, 
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+ Including beet root. 

















each Division of Great Britain, with similar Particulars for Ireland,* and with Total 





Great Britain. Ireland. including Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands. 
1884. 1883. 1884. | 1883. 1884. 1883. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
56,786, 86,786, | 20,820, 77,800, 77,500, | Total area of land and water 
32,466, 32,385, | 15,243, 47,841, 47,667, » acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass 
: Corn Crops— 
p 2,677, 2,613, 69, 2,751, 2,713, Wheat 
2,169, 2,292, 167, 2,346, 2,456, Barley or bere 
2,975 d 4,277, 4,370, Oats 
51 54 58, Rye 
455; 458, Beans 
231 241, Peas 
10,113, 10,327, | Total acreage of corn crops 
i hE Cle oa ene Green: Cropa— 
1,374, 1,360, Potatoes 
2,343, 2,346, Turnips and swedes 
363, 369, Mangold 
17, ba Carrots 
192, 183, Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
448, 429, ‘i and other green crops, except clover or 
grass 
3,488, 3,455, | 1,221, 4,734, 4,709, | Total acreage of green crops 
4,381, 4,396, } 1,963, 6,392, 6,372, | Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation 
( Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in rotation 
15,29, 1b, MG Bs | 19340, 25,8673 ae: (exclusive of heath or mountain Jand) 
Pi 4, 89, gI, 100, Flax 
69, 68, —_ 69, 68, Hops 
24, 3, | Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 
Horses (including ponies), as returned by occupieis 
| Ae No. No. No. : of land— 
| 99°: , 7 Used solely for purpose of agriculture 
424, 416, ASE, AN Te 15995) 1,899, | Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 
} 1,414, 1,411, 481, 479, 1,905, 1,899, | Total number of horses 
2,391, 2,206, T,356,°| 1,402, 3,765, 3,725, Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
| Other cattle— 
it 1,386, 1,369, g2I, 861, AEN 2.935, 2 years old and above 
| 2,492, 2,288, 7:035, |) 12833; 4,346, 4,139, Under 2 years old 
6,269, 5,963, 4,112, | 4,096, | 10,423, 10,098, | Total number of cattle 
16,385, 15,949, 2,027, | 1,985, | 18,448, 17,966, 1 year old and above 
9,683, 9,120, | 1,217, | 1,284, | 10,929, | 10,381, Under 1 year old 
| 26,068, 25,068, BZA Apelewose Le he 774 98.348, | Total number of sheep 
| 2,584, 2,618, } 1,306, | 1,852, | 3,906, 3,986, | Pigs§ 
ie Poultry—§ 
50I, — 404, 796, 1,210, —_ Turkeys 
| 888, _— 1,884, 2,082, 2783s — Geese 
| 2,368, — 2,619, | 2,837, 5,004, — Ducks 
12,304, = 7,537, | 7,697, | 19,944, =m Fowls 
| 16,061, — 12,746, | 13,3882, | 28,944, — Total number of poultry 





+ Including parsnips. 


“ot those kept in towns, and by cottagers with less than a quarter of an acre of land. 
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Taste B.—Proportion per Cent. of the Total Cultivated Acreage under Various Kinds 
of such Crops, and Number of each Kind of Live Stock to every | 


England. Wales. Scotland. 





1884. | 1883. 1884. 1883. 1884. | 1883. | | 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL CULTIVATED ACREAGE 
me 


PiOAS) <a sacccadeaen, tessuned ees reacties 














q al 
. . i | 
Corn crops (including beans anes 26°8 3g 16°5 cee 28:6 | 2g't | 
GTOST CLOPS 1s. .-ecssecosttattostcsecemcenscoeee? 10°8 10°7 4°5 4°4 14°0 14°3 | 
Grass— 
Clover, &c., under rotation ........ 10°2 10°4 11:0 II‘O 31°7 3143 
Permanent pasture — ....000.-scssoee: 49°1 48°4 67-1 66°6 25°1 24°9 [| 
Plax ANC POPS Aessceccctvstrerense.cceeoaes 0°3 0°3 0-0 0°O 0:0 ote) 
Biro Tallow coger. cae eck tee eee 2°8 3°O 0-9 I°O 0°6 O74 
DOEAL ORES caoceccqnese- teres 100°0 100°0 | 100°0 igo"o . | 100-0 100°O ! 
- 
PERCENTAGE OF ToTst ACREAGE OF CoRN CROPS | 
W hraatiecesvsick feapiisatentaresaeethemtiestees 38°1 36°6 16°7 16°5 5°0 4°9 
Barleysor bere fe. acces cle 27°2 28°3 28°0 2.8°3 16°8 17°6 
abe Saee atest ete eee ene 24.4, 24°8 53°8 53°6 76:0 7571 
Rye fees 8. AS 0°6 0°6 Or4: Ors 0°5 0:6 |} 
Beane iisheaceuacawowee nls Aeros 6°3 6°2 0-7 0°6 1°6 ke 
Peas’? 2a Re ee eee 3°4: ee 0-4 eu Ol ol 
TT otal eit fs 100°0 | 100'o | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 
PERCENTAGE oF ToTAL ACREAGE OF GREEN CROPS 4 
a) 
WP OTREOOS «winches sane tk ain cee eee 13°4 1327 32°9 32°0 24°3 24°7 
Turnips and swedes ...........seeeeeee: 54°8 55°4 56°2 56°4 TiS rh, | 
Manrold s: 20 Sin Gates, eeneber eet fee ab:9 2 5°3 aa 0-2 o°2 aml 
Carrots once eens O°4 O"4 03 o°4 O'1 o°2 /ai 
Cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape ........ 5°2 53 peat IL 08 0°8 || 
Vetches, lucerne, and any other fh 
green crop, except clover or 4°3 140 4°2, 4°7 2°7 2°4 } 
PTASS cies iencss ba ohn eRe ne amie 
BL OPEOS 2) Hoot ints secsxdtee es cede eceet eae 44, 4°4 5°0 5°0 ao 3°9 
COULD pegacss cone «scsesvirs HRT Ae Samoa 17°0 17°0 24°2 23°3 23°6 22°8 
PDGED ant Bore we aewcavenn canes reac 66°1 62°9 94°6 par) 145°1 143°99 
1 SRT Tot San Velie AU oh ey oo) he) irs 8°2 3°3 3°3 








a Rg 5 ~ . P r » ed “. S eel 
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of Crops, and of the Acreage of Corn and Green Crops under the several Descriptions 
100 Acres under Cultivation, in each of the Years 1884 and 1883. 


United Kingdom, 
Great Britain. Ireland. including Isle of Man 


and Chanuel Islands. 


1884. 1883. 1884. 1883. 1884. | 1883. 


UNDER VARIOUS KINDS OF.CROPS IN EACH YEAR. 


26'1 Sade 10°5 nae 21-1 Ae Corn crops (including beans and 


e peas) 
10°8 10°7 8°0 81 9-9 9°9 Green crops 
Grass— 
13°5 13°6 12°9 ra 13°4 43° Clover, &c., under rotation 
47°1 46°5 67°9 67°3 53°7 53°0 Permanent pasture 
0°2 O°2 0°6 0°6 0°3 Gea Flax and hops 
2°3 2°4 0-1 o”2 1°6 | Bare fallow 


> j_— “| _j __ | EEE ET, 


100°0 100°0 100°0 100°O 100:0 100°0 Total 








_ UNDER EACH Kinp oF Corn Crop IN EAcH YEAR. 2, 
31:5 30°3 4°3 5°6 27°2 26°3 Wheat 
25°6 26°6 10°5 I1‘O 23°2 zary Barley or bere 
34°4: 34.5 84°2 4:3 42°3 42°3 Oats 
0°5 0°6 0°4 O*F4 0°5 0°6 Rye 
‘4 5°3 5°2 0°5 0°6 4°5 £4 Beans . 
a 2°7 2°4 O-1 | 2°3 a3 Peas 


| | || | ss || | 


4. 100°0 100'0 100°0 100°O 100°0 100°O Total 


UNDER EACH KIND OF GREEN CROP IN EACH YEAR. 





16°2 15°7 65°4 65°6 29°0 28°9 Potatoes 
58°1 6374 24°9 24°9 49°5 49°8 Turnips and swedes 
9°4, 9°6 2°8 a7} hel; 7°8 Mangold 
0-4 O'4. 0°3 0°3 0°3 o'4 Carrots Re fs 
4°2 4°2 3°7 3°4 4°1 4°0 Cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape 
f Vetches, lucerne, and any other 
1-7 I1°4 2°9 27 9°4, g*1 green crop, except clover or 


grass 


100-0 100°0 100:0 100°0 160°0 100°0 Total 
a 


~ 100 ACRES UNDER Crops, FaLLow AND GRass. 


4, 4, 4°4 3°2 ao 4.0 4°0 Horses 

m=) 619°3 18°4 27°0 27°O 21°8 21°2 Cattle 

| 80°3 rv 21°3 7 ae 61°4 59°5 Sheep 
; 80 8'1 8°6 8°9 8°2 8°4 Pigs 


s é 
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TaBLE C.—Total Acreage under each kind of Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass ; and 












































1873 to 1884 


(The total area of land and water in 


















































































































































{000’s omitted.j 
1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 187898 
AAGrES. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres 
Total acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass...... or 1Oo 31,267, 31,416, 31.552, 31,912, 31.845, 
Total acreage of permanent pasture or grass not ca, 
broken up in rotation (exclusive of heath or} 12,916, 13,178, T2013 13,516, 13,728, 18,911, 
ROU PAP ISN) s5 0000 vesoes saaususenaa uenmesesSeereete. ook E 
Total acreage of arable land ............ 18,187, 18,089, 18,104, 18,036, 17,984, 17,9435 
Corn Crops— j 
We cd ck ative Dy a aaa A a ag ee ace 3,490, 3,630, 3,342, 2,996, 3,169, 8,218, 
IBATIEVIOKADELE gasnslasccuedeelened inchs Mates Bie ee 2,336, 2.288, 2,510, 2.533, 2,418, 2,470, 
RE Be tr coo! eae Seskecce equ gtharieratiast net cata eae 2,676, 2,596, 2,664, 2,798, 2,754, 2,699, 
IRWcmtacttctce sectececuste accent ee ne 52, 47, 55) 56, 60, 60, 
BGAN S raceme see e sen eee seo etn hee eae ete 587, 559, 564, 518, 408, 438, | 
PEGS Wexcttesccs sass de goneieesaucaclacddo te tate aceite eeeee 218, 311, 316, 293, 312, 28355 
Total acreage of corn CropS...........s00s 9,459, 9,431, 9,452, 9,195, 9,210, 9,168, 
Green Crops— i 
IROUDEOSST Seer acces res sanast Sacscersdeeseoseore tee ae meraeceee 515, 520, 523, 503, 512, 508, 
ALOE MINS AN OHS Wiedesenmeecn stoke ne. se reemee cm cmae es ere aeeaeee PEPE, 2,133, 2,143; 2,146, 2,073, 2,032, 
NAV RUG Rts eee ae eae «Oe RR eh a een Sie eee ina ga. yh SOE 326, 323, 362, 348, 358, 343, 
GATROLS Be. Pires ne tetdelcakcccnent od Rem nees en ee Tis: 14, nig 16, 16, 15, 
Cabliage, Konl_fabi and taper. ccocegaccasdssos sneer cies 175, 169, 190, 179, 183, 172, 
One ees soe ea are pecs Pele ela oe, |e 
Total acreage of green crops ............ 3,570, 3,581, 3,664, 3,572, 3,585, 3,49], 
Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation ............ 4,367, 4,341, 4,354, 4,540, 4,494, 4,573, 
SLANE! Wee te eee renee tne hac Soee chia accor ta sree sates iii 9, ”, 8, ob a 
ELON So e57 sates Bee Neos sa aiiowa iciece ovadeedeat cn coccotie ueceens 63, 66, 69, 70, 4T, 125 
Bare faliow or uncropped arable land ............e00eee00- 400, 660, 5538, 651, 616, 632, 
Numser or Live StocK AS RETURNED 
Horses (including ponies), as returned by occupiers | | 
of land— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Used solely for purposes of agriculture ............... 942, 944, 951, 969, 971, 979, 
Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 335, 367, 389, 406, 418, 433, | 
Total number of horses ..........0.cc000 1,276, 1,312, 1,340, 1,375, 1,389, 1,413, | 
Cattle— 
~Cows and heifers in milk or in calf ............ss00e00e 2,238, 2,274, 2,253, 2,226, 2,207, 2,208, 
Other cattle— 
eyears Old and. AbOveless:.sscsscssoctentteee acer cee casera es 1,420, 1,510, 1,585, 1,568, 1,464, 1,477, 
PMED 2 YOATSIOULS, cas csscsosuvess sanvovcdossy satoodeeteenet 2,307, 2,342, 2,174, 2.05, 2,021, 2,053, 
Votatnumb erof Cattle serascses oesee: 5,965, 6,125, 6,013, 5.844, 5,698, 5,738, H 
Sheep— 
Hevedr Old and BbOVE: —cutanwendeaessnease se ecer Otters Saker 18,778, 19,449, 18,4775, 18,258, 18,145, 18,055, 
BUCH GVEA O10 ceacatii toh cereonsatincracy Creme nes 10,650, 10,865, 10,393, 9,928, 10,016, 10,351, 
Total number of sheep ............00000 29,428, 30,314, 29,167, 28,183, 28,161, 28,406, 
PES mes seeders tas auth ook Oreos ana cans Moe meses oa ee 2,500, 2,423, 2,230, 2,294, 2,499, 2,483, 








* Exclusive of those kept in towns, and by cottagers 
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Number of each kind of Live Stock returned in Great Britain in each Year from 
inclusive. 


Great Britain is 56,786,199 acres.) 
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1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
1 Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
31,976, 32,102, 22.212, 32,313, 32,385, 52,466, Total acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass 
! ‘ i Total acreage of permanent pasture or grass not — 
. 14,167, 14,427, 14,643, 14,822, 15,005, Ts. Ae broken up in rotation (exclusive of heath or 
by mountain land) 
| 17,809, 17,675, 17,568, 17,492, 17,320, T7175; Total acreage of arable land 
Corn Crops— 
2,890, 2,909, 2,806, 3,004, 2.013. 2,677, Wheat 
2,007, 2,467, 2,442, 2,255, 2,202, 2,169, Barley or bere 
2,657, 2,797, 2,901, 2,834, 2,975; 2,915, Oats 
49, 41, 42, 57, 51, 47, Rye 
444, 427, Ado, 437, 448, 447, Beans 
278, 234, Ziae 247, 239, 230, Peas 
8,985, 8,876, 8,848, 8,833, 8,619, 8,485, Total acreage of corn crops 
541, 551, 579, 541, 543, 565, Potatoes 
2,017, 2,024, 2,036, 2,024, 2,029, 2,028, Turnips and swedes 
364, 343, 349, 334, 330, 327, Mangold 
16, Ie 16, 13, 12% 14, Carrots 
168, 162, 143, 150, 146, 147, Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
448, 380, 388, 413, 393, 407, oer and other green crops (except clover or 
4 5 
r 3,554, 3,477, 3.511, 3,475, 3,455, 3,488, Total acreage of green crops 
4,473, 4,434, 4,342, 4,327, 4,396, 4,381, Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation 
op 2 4, 5, 4, 2, Flax 
68, 67, 65, 66, 68, 69, Hops 
oN 813, 796, 784, 48, 750, Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 
-IN THE MONTH OF JUNE IN EACH YEAR. 
Horses (including ponies), as returned by occupiers 
No. No. No. No. No. No. of land— | 
985, 980, 987, 989, 995, 990, Used solely for purposes of agriculture ‘ 
. 448, 441, 438, 5, 416, 424, Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 
1,433, 1,421, 1,425, 1,414, 1,411, 1,414, Total number of horses 
25255, 9,242, 2,270, 2,267, 2,306, 2,391, Cows and heifers in milk or in calf -* 
Other cattle— 
4,405, 1,461, 1,506, 1,396, 1,369, 1,386, 2 years old and above 
2,196, 2,210, 2,136, 2,144, 2,288, 2,492, Under 2 years old 
| 5,856, 5,912, 5,912, 5,807, 5,962, 6.269, | Total number of cattle 
| ees ge eT Cee ee Sheep— 
[ae 18,172, 17,186, 16,143, 15,574, 15,949, 16.385, 1 year old and above 
9,985, 9,433, 8,438, 8,716, 9, 120, 9,683, Under 1 year old 
| 28,157, | 26,619, | 24,581, | 24,320, | 25,068, | 26,068. | Total number of sheep 
| 2,092, 2,001, 2,048, 2,510, 2,618, 2,584, Pigs * 
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- Taste D.—Nwinber of Silos constructed for the Ensilage of Fodder in each County ofl 
~—. England, Wales, and Scotland, as returned up to June, 1884, and the Total and Average 
Capacity of those in each County, and in Great Brique. “Hl 





Counties. 


Total for Great 
Britain 


eoeceres 


England 
Wales 
~ Scotland 


eoee 


ENGLA 


Ore eerereee 
eee eeeerree 


weeereeroree 


ND. 


ooeeereeraee 


Buckingham........ 


Cambridge 
- Chester .... 
Cornwall 


cove 
oes 


eece 


Gloucester 
Hants 
Hereford 
Hertford 


eoee 


Huntingdon 


Kent 


eececsee 


-- Lancaster 


Leicester 
Lincoln.... 


Middlesex 


Monmouth 


Coe eecerere 


Ceeoreeseere 


eee eecusers 


Coeeeeeeeeee 


Cecesecrorer 


weeeeceseace 


eeeorersores 


Ooeoesereree 


Peceeeresees 


eeeeeree 


eee eeeeerene 


Corer eroeres 


Ce ceeeereres 


ooeeeseseses 


eecereee 


eee eercereee 


Northampton . 
Northumberland 


Notts ........ 
Oxford 
~Rutland.... 
Salop ........ 


oeee 


SOUITeY ifs... 
Sussex 
Warwick 


eee 


ee oeeeceeres 


eeeeeereeeee 


eee eereeeraes 


Pe ceeeereee 


eoeeroseeeee 


eee roeeeeere 


eee eerereee 


Peer eeeeeree 


ee reererenes 


Cece reer eree 


Westmorland . 


York 


ereeeeee 


Note.—The largest silo returned is in the county of Argyll, the dimensions being 60 ft. iong, : 


eee eeererees 
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Number Total Average : 
of } : Counties. 
Silos. Capacity. Capacity. 
No. Cubic ft. Cubic ft. 
Cra EO Se oi Ba) te chee hen Reemedes 
Brecon iss cosvervecttse 
514 15477;027. | oe, Gide PCAPGIRAD to-peater es 
36 109,222 | 3,034 | Carmarthen ............ 
60 2755495 4,592 | Carnarvon. .........0s00 
Denbigh ak... Asser 
POG oases caasencatss 
13 44,420 | 3,417 | Glamorgan _............ 
2 4,320 2,160 { Merioneth ................ 
2 26,432 | 13,216 | Montgomery ............ 
Ai 32,14 C2 9Cas hem prone .5 a matese a 
34 83,736 2463 sh Radnor! &...b:.ccesec: 
3 4.834 | 1,611 
5 12,710 | 2,542 ScoTLAND. 
13 42,267 | 8,251 | Aberdeen: .....cc.csz: 
26 115,710 AAG LOD Are yates, atecareran 
18 GAGA) tan SLO | GA Ve fectcce hasta ssonaeraers 
8 28sttarl 3,514, Banit 2x. .:225...,h ven 
16 97,508. | 6,094 f Berwick .......cses-.+.+ 
22* 50,861 DSL et OULG ae neaevdes apetisac vat 
24 66,389 | 2,308 "| Caithness .)....43/...... 
3 2,520 840 | Clackmannan ........ 
14 29,319 | 2,094 | Dumbarton ............ 
— — — Dri fies iss iceshsenes 
37 101,415 | 2,741 | Edinburgh................ 
30 79,243 2,401 | Elgin, or Moray .. 
8 T5079) Li? 8 DLC acerca senteatvevwescte! 
2 53920. 2p000 8 Horlar i i.e. cnet-: 
— — — Haddington ............ 
2 2,707 1,383 | Inverness ................ 
59 142,403 | 2,414 | Kincardine _............ 
12 21,608 USO L ok Kiproes<....c-.tererees 
4, 6,480 | 1,620 | Kirkcudbright ....... 
14 asjura | 1,G68°4: banark4o ct ccceec 
— — — Linlithgow _ ............ 
— — — Neairti Wo ote se eenmeteas 
7 LONG Ar) 1 2,822 4 P OPKNCY.£:..<7.: vleigten-: 
9 19,738 |. LOFie-P Peebles tice. terest 
16 295106 2.325. PPerthcc..c) te dencmne: 
9 43,8460) 4 2,094. | Rentrew,...4-.c2<cso09- 5 
16 29,162 | 1,823 | Ross and Cromarty 
9 16,565 ]> 1,841 "1 Roxbiten oon. 
Ge 66,436.11 10735 | Selkirk’... ace... 
5 27,604 |  5,621--| Shetland ow. ..ciease 
3 12,829 | 4,276.) Stirling 2.2... a receuse: 
2 13,824') 6,912. - Sutherland.) :7..5.4..:. 
47 114,367 | 2,433 | Wigtown ................ 


Number 


Oy) 
Silos. 





No. 


lL] 1] [el eawrwr|] law] | a] pera ar] | Hewnn| Jeno | ema 


60 ft. wide, and 16 ft. deep, having a total capacity of 57,600 cubic feet. 


The smallest silo returned is in the county of Hants, the dimensions being 6 ft. long, 4 ft. 


wide, and s ft. deep, having a total capacity of 120 cubic feet. 


% Others in course of construction. 


[Dee. 


Total 


Capacity. 


Cubic ft. 


25772 
29,087 
28,779 

6,333 
13,705 

6,016 
13,218 

7,692 

1,620 


108,343 


4,800 
6,592 
7,308 

918 


773 
19,728 
8,876 
1,440 
ily fame 
2,592 





| 
Average | 
Capacity. | 

if 


2,772 
4,155 
411 
1,583 


2,741 «| 


3,304. 
256-4 
810 
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Taste E.—Value of Imports of Live Stock, Corn, Grain, Flour, Meal, and 
various Kinds of Dead Meat and Provisions into the United Kingdom 
m each Year, from 1871 to 1883 inclusive ; and Proportion per Head 
of the Population. 





Imports. 

















a the Wuited ie 
ears ; : Kingdom, per Head 

Live Cattle, | Corn, Grain, | Dead Meat Estimated at the] of the 

Sheep, Flour, and Total Value. middle ; 
and Pigs. and Meal.* | Provisions. of each Year.f | Population. 
£ £ £ £ No. cont Se 
1871... | 5,663,150 | 42,691,464 | 16,593,668 | 64,948,282 | 31,513,442 |2 1 8 
"72....| 4,394,850 | 51,228,816 | 18,604,273 | 74,227,939 | 31,835,757 | 2 6 8 
73... | 5,418,584 | 51,737,811 | 23,854,967 | 81,011,362 | 32,124,598 | 210 5 
74... | 5,265,041 | 51,070,202 | 25,224,958] 81,560,201 | 32,426,369 | 210. 4 
75... | 7,326,288 | 53,086,691 25,880,806 | 86,293,785 | 32,749,167 | 212 8 
"76....|. 7,260,119 | 51,812,438 | 29,851,647 | 88,924,204 | 33,093,439 | 2138 9 
°77....| 6,012,564 | 63,536,322 | 30,144,013 | 99,692,899 | 33,446,930 | 219 7 
°78....| 7,453,309 | 59,064,875 | 32,636,877 | 99,155,061 | 33,799,386 | 218 8 
"79... | 7,075,386 | 61,261,437 | 32,835,911 |101,172,734 | 34,155,126 | 219 8 
’80....|10,239,295 | 62,857,269 | 38,744,593 [111,841,157 | 34,468,552 | 3 4 11 
2at.. 8,525, 256 | 60,856,768 | 35,760,286 |105,142,310 | 34,929,679 | 3 - 2 
2 ee 9,271,956 635539315 | 31,992,680 |104,803,951 | 35,289,950 | 219 5 
"83....|11,983,754 | 67,622,367 | 37,236,612 [116,842,733 | 35,611,816 |3 5 7 











* Including Indian corn, peas, and beans. 
+ Beef, mutton, pork, bacon, and hams, meat salted or fresh, meat preserved 
otherwise than by salting, eggs, butter, cheese, and potatoes. 
{ Taken from the several annual reports of the registrar-general. 
numbers are exclusive of the population in the islands in the British seas, and of 
the army, navy, and merchant service abroad. 


The 





II.—Savings Banks Statistics. 


Tue following letter is taken from the Times of 25th November, 


1884 :— 


‘¢ Sir,—Lord Dunraven, I fear, has not paid adequate attention 
to the alleged post office return on which he bases his extraordinary 
assertion that the number of depositors of the working classes has 
fallen off of late years. ‘He happened lately,’ he says in his speech 
at Sheffield, ‘to be turning over some papers on the subject, and 
he found a return of depositors in the post office savings banks. 
Twenty different offices were taken in various localities as types of 
all, and a unit of 1,000 depositors was fixed for comparison between 
the early part of the years 1875, 1879, and 1884. The result was 
to show that the number of artisan depositors had fallen off from 
1,223 in 1875 to 923 in 1884; the labourers from 1,052 to 757; 
while people of no occupation, clerks and minors — probably 
children of the upper middle class—had increased in these returns.’ 
In a letter in the Times of 17th November, he repeats this Staten 
ment, and dwells on its importance. 
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‘‘ Now J have to ask—Is there any ‘return’ in existence such 
as that alleged by Lord Dunraven? Having some acquaintance 
with parliamentary papers, I was surprised by his statement. I 
have since made inquiry and can find no such return. I do not 
suppose now that Lord Dunraven meant to convey the impression 
that the return he referred to was a parliamentary one, though that 
was my first impression; but he will admit the importance of the 
public understanding that such an impression would be incorrect ; 
that, on the contrary, the return is not guaranteed as a parliamen- 
tary return would be, and the public have not the same means of 
finding out what it precisely is. 

“‘ Instead of there being a parliamentary return, there appear 
to be in existence only certain private documents communicated by 
the postmaster-general in his department to an individual gentle- 
man at his request, and somewhat irregularly published, and each 
analysing at different periods 10,000 accounts of depositors in 
savings banks; but neither for the form nor method of procuring 
the information, nor for the comparison between the statements at 
different times, can the department be held responsible. — Lord 
Dunraven’s account of what the return is is also inaccurate. It is 
not true that the 10,000 accounts analysed are those of twenty 
different offices in twenty different localities taken as types. The 
return of 1875 was prepared from 10,000 depositors’ accounts 
opened during several days at all the offices throughout the United 
Kingdom. The return of 1879 was prepared from 10,000 accounts 
opened at eighteen different offices selected ‘in order to embrace 
all varieties of locality.’ The return of 1883 was prepared from 
10,000 accounts opened at twenty different offices, ‘selected with a 
similar object.’ Thus the return of 1875 cannot properly be com- 
pared with those of 1879 or 1883 at all, while the two latter cannot 
be compared with each other, the localities selected as types being 
to a large extent different in the two years. When I state that the 
return for 1883 includes such localities as Newcastle, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Belfast, which are not dealt with in the return for 
1879, it will be seen how impossible it is to compare the two. 

‘““There are other fundamental objections to the use of these 
returns in the way Lord Dunraven has used them, and to the con- 
clusion he draws from them. In the first place, a return as to 
depositors in savings banks dealing only with 10,000 accounts is 
not to be depended on for any purpose. This number is only one- 
third of 1 per cent. of the total number of depositors. To justify 
any conclusion at all, a much larger number would have to be 
taken as a sample—at the very least, I should say, ten or twenty 
times as many. No one who knows anything of statistics will have 
any doubt that it is only by chance that the number of unmarried 
women per 10,000 appears in the first return as 148, in the second 
as 360, and in the last as 88. No changes in human affairs are 
-known to have occurred to cause any such changes in the propor- 
tion of unmarried women depositors, Such results are only to be 
accepted as corresponding to actual facts on the most unimpeach- 
able evidence. Similarly, to take the very figures Lord Dunraven 


refers to, can any one believe that the number of labourer depo- 


. 
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sitors fell off by 50 per cent. between 1875 and 1879, and then 
increased by 25 per cent. between 1879 and 1883, the number of 
artisans, on the other hand, diminishing at each date since 1875? 

‘“‘ In the next place, a return relating to 10,000 accounts only 
in each year, even if the localities and offices selected were pre- 
cisely the same, would only show the changes among the depositors 
relatively to each other; it would not show any falling: off or 
increase absolutely, which could only be shown by allowing for the 
changes in the total number of depositors at the date of each 
return. Thus it is quite conceivable that with the*total number 
of depositors increasing by 100 per cent. there might be a-fall in 
the proportion of any one class amounting to 50 per cent.—say, 
from 2,000 per 10,000 to 1,000. per 10,000—and yet the~total 
number of depositors of that class would not have fallen off at all. 
The reason would be that in the first case there would be, say, 
1 million depositors, on which 2,000 per 10,000 would come to 
200,000, and in the second case there would be 2 million depositors, 
on which 1,000 per 10,000.would also come to 200,000. Rectifying 
the present statement for the numbers of depositors in each year, 
we find that the proportions of 1,233, 1,098, and 923 per 10,000 for 
artisans, and of 1,052, 514, and 757 for labourers, would give the 
following as the total numbers in each year of comparison :—1875, 
219,116 artisans, 186,951 labourers; 1879, 218,334 artisans, 102,207 
labourers; 1883, 286,650 artisans, 235,097 labourers. 

“Of course, these figures are still misleading, the basis ofthe 
return, as I have already explained, being most inadequate; but 
they show no such falling-off of artisans and labourers as Lord 
Dunraven imagines. On the contrary, there is a large increase. 
If the return is a good one at all, still it does not show a falling-off 
in the number of artisan and labourer depositors, but an increase. 

“The return being thus totally useless for any purpose of 
comparison, the public are as free as they were before to use the 
fact of the steady- increase of the savings bank deposits as.a-sign 
of the prosperity of the working and lower middle classes of: the 
country. These classes are known to form the’ bulk of the 
depositors (a fact so» far corroborated by all these returns), 
though there are no means‘of knowing the exact proportions, 
compared with other classes, in which they deposit. 

‘‘ Lord Dunraven refers in his letter of 17th November’ to a 
statement at Sheffield to the effect that out of 13,481,000l. of 
deposits by the working classes of the country, 11,800,000/. was 
withdrawn. It would have been desirable if he had made his 
statement more explicit. Judging by the similarity of one of the 
figures, I assume that he refers to the fact that:in 1883 there were 
‘withdrawals’ as well as ‘deposits’ in all the post office savings 
banks to the amounts stated, not merely withdrawals'and deposits 
by the working classes alone. But im every year, of course, there 
are withdrawals and deposits in savings as in other banks; and it 
is only by the difference between these that the aggregate balance 
at the credit of depositors increases or diminishes. It will reassure 
Lord Dunraven to know that the increase of the aggregate balance 
in 1883 was larger than it has been in any year since 1879, with 

222 
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the exception of 1882, while the amount withdrawn per head was 
also smaller than in any of those years with the same exception. 
If Lord Dunraven referred to other figures, perhaps he will be 
good enough to state what they are and refer to his authority. 
“Tam, &., xy Yous" 


III.—Industrial Remuneration Conference.* 


Tue arrangements for this Conference are now practically 
complete; it will be held in the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on the 
28th, 29th, and 30th of January, 1885, and the Right Honourable 
Sir Charles W. Dilke has promised to preside. ; 

So many societies of different kinds have given a favourable 
response to the invitation of the Committee, and agreed to send 
delegates, that the gathering will be of a thoroughly representative 
character. 

The proceedings of the first day will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the changes which have taken place during the last 
hundred years in the distribution of the products of industry 
between capital and labour respectively. 

The discussion will be opened with papers by Sir Thomas 
Brassey, Mr. Giffen, Mr. Lloyd Jones, Mr. Hutchinson, of Leeds, 
and Miss Edith Simcox. 

On the second day, the practicability of checking influences 
which have a prejudicial effect on the continuity of employment 
and rates of wages will be the chief subject for consultation. 
Mr. Houldsworth, M.P.; Mr. Burnett, of the Amalgamated 
Engineers, and Mr. Mawdsley, of the Amalgamated Cotton 
Spinners, as well as Mr. Marshall, the newly elected Professor of 
Political Economy in Cambridge, and Mrs. H. A. Patterson, have 
promised papers on this subject. 

More general questions connected with the well-being of the 
working classes will also be raised in papers by Mr. B. Jones, on 
Co-operation; Mr. Sedley Taylor, on Industrial Partnership; and 
Mr. W. J. Harris, M.P. 

On the third day an opportunity will be given to some of the 
advocates of more extreme measures to state their views. Professor 
Newman and Mr. A. R. Wallace will put the case on behalf of 
Land Nationalisation, but Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, and Professor Nicholson, will also have something to 
say on the subject. If there is time for discussing with any 
thoroughness the questions which will be thus raised, the Conference 
is likely to be of a most interesting character, and to attract a 
considerable attendance of the general public. 


* With reference to the article “A New Industrial Inquiry,” in the September 
number of the Journal for 1884, p. 516. 
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IV.—The forthcoming Celebration of the Society’s Jubilee. 


Wirz reference to the approaching Celebration of the Society’s 
Jubilee—which it is proposed shall take place on the 22nd and 
23rd of June next—the following letter, with its enclosure, has 
been received from the Foreign Office :— 


““ ForEIGN OFFicn, 
© 22nd December, 1884, 

“ Sir,—I am directed by Earl Granville to transmit to you, for 
the information of the Statistical Society, a copy of a Circular 
dispatch which, in compliance with your letter of the 12th inst., 
his lordship has had pleasure in addressing to Her Majesty’s 
representatives in the countries named overleaf* relative to the 
celebration of the Society’s Jubilee next June. 

‘Fram, Sir, 
Sey one mos? obedient, humble Servant, 
(Signed) ‘“*HpMOND FIrzMAURICE.” 
“ The Secretary, Statistical Soctety, 
“9, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.” 


* (CIRCULAR DISPATCH.) 
“ Commercial. 
“ WoREIGN OFFICE, 
Sant 22nd December, 1884. 

haa I ieee to infaem you that the Statistical Society, one of the 
leadinz literary and scientific bodies in London, intend to celebrate 
the Jubilee of the foundation of the Society in June, 1885. “The 
object of the Meetings to be then held will be more particularly— 

“1. To review the work of the Society and of similar bodies in 
foreign countries during the past fifty years ; 

«2. To consider what has been achieved by the International 
Statistical Congress, or by other means, in the direction of the 
uniformity of statistics, and by what measures that object may be 
further promoted ; 

“3. ‘To consider the possibility of establishing an International 
Statistical Association. 

“In view of the high character of the Statistical Society, and 
of the importance of the subject to which its aims are directed, I 
have consented that Her Majesty’s Representatives in countries in 
which communications. are made to the Society by Public Depart- 


* Argentine Republic Egypt Russia 
Austria-Hungary France Saxony 
Biden Germany 4 
Bavaria Greece Spain 
Belgium Itily Sweden and Norway 
Brazil Mexico Switzerland 
Central America Netherlands United States 
Chili Peru mover 
Columbia Portugal Uruguay 
Denmark Roum nia Wurtemberg 
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ments should make known, unofficially, to the Governments to 
which they are accredited the intended celebration of the Society’s 
Jubilee and the objects of the Meeting, for the purpose of facilitating 
the attendance of Representatives of their Statistical Departments 
and of persons engaged in the study of statistics. 

‘IT have accordingly to request that you will address, unofficially, 
a note in this sense to the Government to which you are accredited, 
and that you will ask that this intelligence may be conveyed to 
Departments and persons interested; and that you will further 
suggest that communications should be made direct by them to the 
Secretary of the Statistical Society at No. 9, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, Lendon. 

‘Tl am, with great truth, 


e Most pbedient humble Servant, 


“ (for Earl Granville) 
(Signed) ‘* EDMOND FITzMAURICB.” 


V.-—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Intrary during the Quarter ended 31st December, 1884. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





Argentine Republic— 
Censo Escolar Nacional. Restimenes generales y The Statistical Bus 
preliminares en cifras absolutas y relativas del Censo ey 
Escolar Nacional levantado a fines de 1883 y princi- 
pios de 1884, Diagram, la: 8V0. .........sesceccencersecerse 
Datos mensuales de la Estadistica Comercial. Afio | The Argentine Lega- 


18840 4 NOs, 24, 125.2 ES VOL mints tcctec simone hhog tion, London 
Burnos Arres. Bulletin mensuel de Démographie | The Statistical Bu- 
de la ville de—. 38° Année. Nos. 7—9, 1884 ........ reau 


Austria and Hungary— 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1880, Heft 10; 1881, ) 
Heft 2, 3, 4, 7 (in two parts), and 9.  8V0......ccce00. | 
Statistisches Jahrbuch des k. k. Ackerbau-Minis- } — 
teriums fiir 1882. Drittes heft. Der Bergwerksbetrieb | 
Oesterreichs im Jahre 1882. Zweite lieferung. 8vo. ) 
Nachrichten tiber Industrie, Handel und Verkehr .. .) 
AXIX Band. La. 8vo. 1884— 

1. Heft. Amtlicher Bericht iiber. die Geschifts- 
thatigkeit des k. k. Handels-Minis- 
teriums wihrend des Jahres 1883. ........ 

2. Heft. Statistik des dsterreichischen Tele- 
graphen im Jahre 1883............secerereers 

3. Heft. Statistik des dsterreichischen Postwesens 
aiinbahires] S83 57... ccm teenesmust es 2) 

Oesterreichische Statistik. Fol. 1883-84— 
III. Band. 1 heft. Statistik des ie dar ner | 





Dr. H. F. Brachelli, 


Vienna 





1880; 2 heft. Statistik der Unter- 
richtsanstalten, 1881-82 sic.iscsecceesoeee 


aye Veh ng 
—— 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





Austria and Hungary—Contd. 
Oesterreichische Statistik. Fol. 1883-84— Contd. 

IV. Band. Statistik des auswartigen Handels der )} 
ésterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie 
im Jahre 1882. 1 heft. Bericht ueber 
die Erhebung der Handels-Werthe 
und Haupt. Ergebnisse des auswar- 
tigen Handels im Jahre 1882; 2 heft. 
Waaren-Einfiihr; 3 heft. Waaren- 
Ausfiihr ; 4 heft. Waaren-Durchfiihr 
V. Band. 2 heft. Statistik des Sanitaétswesens, 1881 
VI. Band. 4 heft. Die Verhialtnisse der dster- 
reichischen Strafanstalten und der 

Gerichts-gefangnisse im Jahre 1882... ) 
VII. Band. Statistik des auswartigen Handels we The Imperial Central 


| 


ésterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie Statistical Com- 
im Jahre 1883. 2—4 heft .....00.. mission 
Statistische Monatschrift. IX Jahrgang, heft 11, 12; \ 
X Jahrgang, heft 1,3—6, 8—11. 10 parts, la. 8vo. 2% 
Bonemia. Mittheilungen des Comité fiir die Land- Tha. Statistionte Be 
und Forstwirthschaftliche Statistik des Kénigreiches ee pe oe 
Boéhmen fiir das Jahr 1883. La. 870. ....... ee eeseeeeeee ; 8 
Huneary. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn. 8vo. 


1884.— The Royal Hungarian 
12% Jahrgang, 1882.-Heft. VIL-X, XT.......0..5.... Statistical Bureau 
Py darngang, doco Fett LLL LXE ..oiisersnesesseet 

Buparest. Bulletin hebdomadaire du Bureau et fa 

Statistique de—. (In Hungarian.) 8vo. 1884 .... 

Prague— 

Bulletin hebdomadaire de la ville de Prague et des 

communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)............ The’ Statisieieen a 


Prag mit Wysehrad ... fiir das Jahr 1882. Neue 


Statistisches Handbuch der Koniglichen Hauptstadt reau, Prague 
folge, zweiter Jahrgang. Deutsche Ausgabe. La. 8vo. ] 


Vienna. Die Armenpflege im Wiener Te eed: ad 
ni den Jahren 1 S63 82.0 SNO. Foi hwsectaetaclses ovnnenenrdibed 
Belgium— 3 
Bulletin de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. } a5 


Womerkcy’, (poards, Ato L883 iin. tisies. di detiek dvsness 
Ville de Bruxelles— 
Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Statistiques 
des Causes de Décés, par le docteur E. Janssens. 
1863-70, 1872, 1874, 1876-78, 1880-82. 16 parts, Se 
IS OV RAND, OVO Mer. ears i hecertiassseccet tv etee Ped veceet csvcen sone 
Bulletin Hebdomadaire de Statistique, Démogra- 
phique, et Médicale. (Current sae ane 
Rapport fait au Conseil Communal ... par le College 
ue Bourgmestre et Echevins. Diagram, 8vo. 1884 } The Burgomaster 
Statistique Démographique et Médicale et Tableaux | Dr. E. Janssens, 
nosologiques des Décés de la—. Année 1879. 8vo. Brussels 





China—- 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 4to. 1884— 
I. Statistical Series. No.2. Customs Gazette. No. | gq. 
LX 11, ..4 pril—Jumen dade saciel deen. gioths Bitte 
II. Special Series. No. 2. Medical Reports for the | abs o 
half-year ended 31st March, 1884. 27th issue J) 
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Donations—Contd. 
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Dunations. By whom Presented. 





Denmark— 
Danmarks Statistik. Statistisk Tabelverk, Fjerde) 
Rekke. 4to. 1883-84— 
Litra A. Nr. 3. Folkemengden i Kongeriget 


Danmark, 1880.~ (Censns)*. «igud.2. Sees eles 
Litra B. Nr. 4. Den kriminelle Retspleje i 

Aarene 1876-80. (Criminal Justice) ...........4... The Statistical Bu- 
Litra C. Nr. 4, Arealets Benyttelse og Storrelsen reau of Denmark 


af Udseden 15 Juli, 1881. (Superficies, Agri- 
culture)...:.i,..h Spee sannd etree Oe ee oe eee 
Litra D. Nr. 7,a. Kongerigets Handels- Flaade 
og Skibsfart i aaret 1883. (Mercantile Marine 
and Shipping) sib.. dace. eRe. eae 


Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. 5 Hefte. 1884............ 


Egypt— 

Administration des Chemins de Fer, des Télégraphes et’) 
du Port d’Alexandrie. Rapports du Conseil d’Ad- 
ministration sur les Exercices, 1879-83. 4 vols., 
AGO» wi cepoenihns sve svsten gs clinteidbes Alte, AES: MASAO A ean. cece ie i 

Carte des Télégraphes Egyptiennes dressée au Bureau 
Central de l’Administration. Map, mounted and 
folded. 1881" ..:.4 GRR... ate is, Reet 

Chemins de Fer Egyptiens. Tableaux de la Marche 
des Trains, Voyageurs et Marchandises. Service a 


The Danish Political 
Economy Society 





H. P. Le Mesurier, 
Hsq., President of 
the Administration 
of Egyptian State 





partir du 1 Mai, 1884. Map. 8V70.........cccsseceeees i Railways, Cairo 
Tableaux Graphiques de la Marche des Trains. 7 charts. 
DSSAr ie cvcsvisn ios oveod at ef sesame -- Met Eogy co Reiehs o> ke aie a eR ee dea 


Voies Ferrées de la Basse Egypte. Aotitt, 1877. Sheet 

Voies Ferrées de la Haute Egypte. Aott, 1877. Sheet ) 

Administration des Domaines de |’ Etat Egyptien. Rap- ) 
ports presentés par les Commissaires des Domaines | eerie ged 
aS. A. le Khédive 4 Pappui du Compte Général des Ge Ae z mn a 
Recettes et des Depenses des Exercices, 1878-79, Sneha ames ae 


TS80/83 5 vols uta niinistration of the 
Carte de la Basse Egypte... Sheet. 1882 wie 3 SU REN EE 
Administration des Postes Egyptiennes— W. F. Halton, Esq., 

Statistique générale pour l’ Hxercice, 1883. 4to..... Direetor - General 

Rapport sur l’Exercice de ’ Année 1883... 8vo. .... of Egyptian Post 


Budget du Gouvernement LFgyptien pour les ) ote 


Exercices, 1879-82 et 1884. 5 vols., 4to.  ...cceedeeeee 
Compte général de 1’ Administration des Finances rendu 
pour les Exercices, 1880-82, par le Ministre des 
Finances. 3 vols., 4to. ..... RP BRE, OI Ny ele, Aah 
Rapport adressé par les Contréleurs généraux 4 S. A. 
le Khédive au sujet du réglement de la Dette 


Consolidée, et Lettre de S. A. le Khédive aux | penrimnlrns peal 











CONETOLEUTS PON OPA Nk ONG mediate cad eee ae tii thaihHeet 
Rapport annuel adressé par les contréleurs généraux A G ‘ ve sighing 

S. A. le Khédive. Année 1880.  8V0,.......c..ccccseseeees gs ec 
Annual Report of the Controllers General to His High- 

ness the K:hedive, 1881. 80. ~scscccccsss...eocseesssoessedsceces 


Report on the Financial Administration of Egypt, by 
Mr. Edgar Vincent, Financial Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Khedive. October, 1884. 
POL, i ssessasencnndsoedarys de Aiiieitglalatoees angst taens cennaeee vaylign | J 
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Ezgypt— Contd. “ 
Commerce Extérieur de l’Egypte pendant les années) A. Caillard, Hsq., 


TS82. et 1883 992i Wolo, lad Sve micisctsset hives icsesrd potters Director - General 
Tableau Graphique sur le Commerce Extérieur de of Customs, 
V Egypte pendant l’année 1882. Diagram, sheet .. Alexandria 


Exposé du Ministére des Travaux Publics sur les 1 
Irrigations d’Egypte, et Examen d’une proposition y 
relativen Sma: LoL SLSSS M2. ee te etree seen 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Compte-rendu des 
Exercices 1880 et 1881-82. 2 vols., sm. fol. ........... Col. Scott«M “off 
Rapports sur le systéme a’ Irrigation dans la Basse- + re ST. Ty mupniea set 
Egypte et sur le Canal Ismailieh . . .par le Col. C. C. es 
Scott-Moncrieff, C.S.I. Sm. fol. , 1883 pire Osi 5 eae 
Rapport sur le Canal Ibrahimieh ‘présenté a 8. E. le 
Ministre des Travaux Publics par le Col. C. C. 
Scott-Moncrieff, G.Sil Plans, fol22° 1884 iil... g 
Exportation de l’Egypte, Total des Exportations pen- | 
dant année) 188 Li ee htet Winks. ln. 
Importation en Egypte. Total des Importations pen- 
PEL (ORIVVEC Bote dy Mile! Sco Face eee 
Gouvernement Egyptien. Loi de Liquidation publiée : 
le 19 Juillet, 1880, au “Moniteur” Egyptien. 8vo. $ J, ee ee Haq. 
SSO Ios reac et eeetraes Aistaai Oi aaniddaaiede So NATRUU Wines ano bide iat 
Le Systéme Monétaire en Egypte. 4to. 1884................ 
Résumé of De Regny’s “Statistique de l’ Egypte,” 
1870 et 1871-72 (published by the Societa Geo- 
grafica Italiana). ~ 2 parts. SVO.0 i 3) 
Rapports présentés par le conseil de Direction de la] The Administration 
Daira Sanieh 4 8S. A. le Khédive sur la Situation des of the Daira Sanieh, 
années 1878-82. 5 vols., 4to. 1879-88... eens : Cairo 


Messrs. R. J. Moss, 


Egyptian Statistical Tableaux for the years 1881, 1882, 
and 1883, compiled and published annually by R 


J. Moss and Co., Alexandria. Sheets... and: (0: 
France— 
Ministére de lAgriculture. Bulletin. 3° année,| The Minister of 
Nos Geet. 7.) Plazes) DABS Ea. OE Agriculture 


Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de 
Législation Comparée. Septembre—Novembre, ieee Pura wee 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—.| The Ministry of 
Septembre—Octobre, 1884 ..ccscceccvssvsrvetesscsorcerevrcsssrerees Public Works 
Statistique de Enseignement Primaire. Tome 1°, 

1876-77, et tome 8°, 1881-82. Diagrams. Ato ........ 
Statistique de l’Enseignement Primaire. Tome trois- | The Ministry of Pub- 


iéme. 1881-82. (Diagrams?) Ato... i... lie Instruction 
Statistique de la France. Nouvelle Série. Tome XI.] The French Govern- 
Statistique annuelle, année 1881. 4to. 1884. ........ ment 
VILLE DE ParRIs. Annuaire Statistique de la—, année as 
1880, «La 8von Sh eae ON, ee ens seer’ 


Vitte pE Reims. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau] The Bureau of 
Municipal d’Hygiéne. Septembre—Novembre, 1884 Hygiéne 


L’ Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers.) Paris... The Editor 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris :— 
Partie Littéraire. Octobre—Decembre, 1884............ } 
»  Téchnique. _ Septembre—Novembre, 1884 .... 


29 
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France—COontd. 

Révue Géographique Internationale. 9° année, 1884, : 
fren flos.ets 09 MBC eeon ck aa ae oe aa 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—. 
Septembre — Novembre, 1884. (Tables des 

Matiéres)— 

Septembre. Les Statistiquescommunales. Statis- 
tique de l’industrie minérale en France et a 
1’ Etranger. Du Régime des impdots en France 
et en Prusse. Le Mouvement de la population 
en Suisse en 1883. Variétés: Les Arrestations 
a. Paris’en 1888. .¥. sac onk. escent 
Octobre. Les Sociétés co-opératives. Biblio- 
graphie. Apercu sur la situation économique du 
Globe par M. de Neumann-Spallart .................4. 
Novembre. Etude Statistique sur la production 
et la consommation du Sucre. Coup d’cil 
général sur la situation du Commerce et de 
l'Industrie’en; Frances eats). eeanecgerta ts soso 





The Society 





Germany— 

Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. ) 
August—October, 1884.> La. 460. ...,.scssssnsenesrererees | 

Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue folge. Band Il. | my. tuperial Statis- 
Berufsstatistik des Reichs und der kleineren Ver- ti Fh - B li 
waltungsbezirke nach der allgemeinen Berufszéhlung {Taiko ee 
vom 5 Juni, 1882, mit einer Hinleitung und Karto- 
graphischen Darstellungen. Maps, 4to. 1884........ J) 

Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 4to. 1883— 
Band LXI. Der auswirtige Waarenverkehr des 


deutschen zollgebiets im Jahre 1882..............:ccceccee 
Band LXII. Abth. 2. Statistik der Seeschiffahrt + — 
“im. df alire 1882, hore c..crcctiadevoss sttacesaree acs taeeeeet 
Band LXIII. Der Verkehr auf den oe 
Wasserstrassen ...im Jahre 1882 .....--.....ssscsceseee J 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Neue Folge. Ato. ) 
1884.— 


Band I. Zusammenstellung der zu Anfang des 
Jahres 1884 geltenden Bestimmungen fiir die 
gemeinsame Statistik des Deutschen Reichs........ 

Band II. Die Ergebnisse der allgemeinen Berufs- 
gahling vom Od nmi, 18822 i615. caccaseantancnanteahs 

Band ITT. Berufsstatistik der deutschen Grosz- 


Band IV. Berufsstatistik der Staaten und gros- 
seren Verwaltungsbezirke. (In 3 parts)............ 
Band VIII. Kriminalstatistik fiir das Jahr 1882 
Band IX und X. Waarenverkehr des Deutschen 
Zollgebiets mit dem Auslande im Jahre 1883.. 
Band XI. Abth. 1. Statistik der Seeschiffahrt 
fir das Jahr 1883 oseil,...cs¢a+ davnduatne cues: 
Bavaria— 

Beitrage zur Morbiditits-Statistik Bayerns 1883. I. 
Morbiditits-Statistik der Oberpfalz. Diagrams, 
Dans BVO. 5 .cgcestvonndeh sodeenste epee Wekse Re A Coonan eRe ote 

Zeitschrift des Keeniglich Bayerischen Statistischen 
Bureau. 16 Jahrgang, 1884. No.3. Fol. .... 
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Germany—Contd. 


Prussia— 

Preussische Statistik. LXXXT. Die Ergebnisse 
der-Ermittelung der landwirthschaftlichen Boden- 
benutzung und des Ernteertrages im preussischen t The Royal Statistical 
ERAGE: Lie) BUN OL LSB it ccssacechases ninsaasddibtt, <n ctecetrioeeate { Bureau of Prussia 

Zeitschrift des kéniglich Preussischen Statistischen 
Bureaus. 24%t Jahrgang, 1884, Heft I—IV (in 
BARS MDD ICG IES Bs Ne A a Oe ee poe ee ee } 





Saxony— 
Zeitschrift des k. Sichsischen Statistischen Bureau’s. 
29ter Jahrgang, 1883, Heft IIIT und IV. 4to. ... 
Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Kinig- b 
reich Sachsen, nebst Marktverzeichnissen fiir Sach- 
sen und die Nechiaestaaten auf das Jahr 1885. 


The Royal Statistical 
Bureau of Saxony 





Berlin— | 
Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. Zehnter | 
Jahrgang. Statistik des Jahres 1882. 8vo. ........ The Statistical Bu- 
Ver6ffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der reau of Berlin 
Stadt-, Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, 
und Witterung. (Current weekly numbers) ........ 
Frankfort— +) 
Beitrage zur Statistik der Stadt Frankfurt am Main. 
Viertes Band, 3'* Heft. Die Ergebnisse der 
Volkszahlung vom 1 December, 1880. IV Theil. 
Die stadtische Bevolkerung nach Stand und Beruf. 
cfuirs FUN Eh ipl ie 20 = SR SPN ator Ane 
Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des Medicinal- 
wesens die Krankenanstalten und die Oeffentlichen 
Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt. 27%" Jahr- 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau, Frankfort 


eB Vales WONG Pare) Reba pane Liat eee ey eee 
Letpzie. Mittheilungen des Statistischen Harned 
der Stadt Leipzig. xvi Heft. 4to. 1883............... 
Italy— 


Annali del credito e della Previdenza. Anno 1884. ) 
Atti della Commissione consultiva sulle Istituzioni 
di, Previdenzare pil lavord.) SVOn ....ccser.sesessescrogeesenense 

Annali del? Industria e del Commercio, 1884. 8vo— 
Atti del Consiglio del Commercio e dell’ Industria... 
L’ Industria delle Coperte di Lana in San Cipriano | 


Picentino (Provincia di Salerno) ..........ssseeseeerees 

Relazione della Commissione Reale per l’Istruzione 

Artistica lod netrislenj lenses tis eases avestis. 
Amnali di Statistica. Serie 3*. 8vo. 1884— ThaDavcotor. General 


Vol. ix. Appunti di Statistica comparata di alcune + 
citta italiane ed estere. Censimento degli Israeliti 
esistenti nel Regno alla fine dell’ anno 1881. La 
Superficie geografica del Regno d’Italia secondo i 
piu recenti. Sulla statistica dell’ istruzione secon- 
daria per l’anno scolastico 1881-82  .......cceeeeeeees 

Vol. x. Atti della Commissione per il Riordina- 
mento della Statistica guidiziaria civile e penale.... 

Vol. xi. Appunti di Statistica e Legislazione com- | 
parata sul credito: fomdiari0 1. fideseiesiscitiees.decsneatsnckae 

Annuario Statistico Italiano. Anno 1884. 8vyo. ........ J 


of Statistics, Rome 
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Italy—Contd. 
Atti della Commissione JReale d’Inchiesta sulle 
opere pie del Regno dalla sua Istituzione. 8vo. 


ABSA os npn cose catds sdheses pectoataevae vine eae teens ot ARC — 
Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Beneficenza di | 
Milano.csSessione del L880.) .8V.0_....2...nsnennsseenavel ties 


Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle 
condizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. xi, tomo ii. 
400, LBS Sait... tepocsenatiecunnante Dalam steam 

Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xx, Fasc. 10,11. 1884.... 

Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e 
Commerciale. Anno I; Sept.—Nov., 1884................ 

Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
TIstituti d’Emissione. Anno XV; Nos. 7—9 ............ 

Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. Anno 
Lis Nos: 14 160k Se ce oe, eee re eee 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria ¢ deliPane .2tii0%...ULa. 2a. ae 

- Camera dei Deputati. Relazione della Commissione ... 
sul progretto di legge. Riordinamento della im- 
posta fondiaria. 4t0. 1884) on. eceseccesseeeseesseeesees Thetiréotor General 

Censimento degli Italiani all’ Estero (Dicembre, 1881). +  Sialistiee Rom 
Mapsiand ‘diagrams, 400.0. 25. erica cence oe aeeesaone te el ON sed 

Della Leva sui giovani nati nell’ anno 1868 e delle 
Vicende del R. Esercito dal 1° Ottobre, 1883 al 
30 Guigno, 1884. | Lasator e:..2k, 2aeeene Se 

- Relazione Statistica sulle Costruzioni e sull’ Esercizio 
delle Strade Ferrate Italiane per l’anno 1883. 
Diagranis, 1a. Ato. 2 .nee ne, Bee BO ee, ee | 











Statistica delle Cause di Morte nei communi capoluoghi 
di Provincia o di circondario. Morti violente 
avvenute in tutto il Regno. Anno 1883. Diagram, 
Tan. VOL aces en tse asus Reece «, <AUA aah, tae sPeaaS | 

Statistica del Commercio. speciale di Importazione e di 
EKsportazione. August-October, 1884) .......cccccesceee 

Statistica dell’ Istruzione Elementare per l’anno 
scolastico 1881-82. Introduzione. La. 8vo. ....... .... J 





Japan— 

Annual Reports of the Central Sanitary Bureau of the ) 
Home Department of the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment. First, Second, and Fourth Reports, 1875-79. 
Svo. i Dokio. .....cilesBeccaeceesc) sametelscthewnecs een See eRe 

Report of the Director of the Central Sanitary 
Bureau,...on Choleraic Diseases in Japan during 
LBA 2 BV Os a -capeyos Pon ca iee eons SER ee UI ae a: . 

International Health Exhibition, 1884-- : [ K, Nagai, Esq. 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Exhibits sent by the i 

Sanitary Bureau of the Japanese Home Depart- 
ment. “Diagrams, &oe8ro aun. eee. Das 
Catalogue with Explanatory Notes of the Exhibits | 

from the Department of Education, Empire of | 
Japan, Elah, Srosatfetia. Ih. ne noes. g 





organizacion de la Estadistica General de la Reptiblica 


Mexico, Province of. Trabajos preliminares para la 
Mexicana... La. 8vo...1883 


POCO oD o ore re reser eres eeeseeeveeeeeEineee 


a. Se 


4 
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Netherlands — 
Statistiek van den Loop der Bevolking van Nederland ] The Netherlands 
over 1883. (Movement of Population). 8vo. ........ Legation, London 
Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar den) The Statistical 
Leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Never Society of the 
April——Séeprem Der c LSS. tins. f:.sisnenvssendeiibaevihsili estat ores Netherlands 
Roumania— 
Statistica din Romania. 4to.— 
Statistica Agricola pe anul.1875-76 ....cceccssesereeeseres *) 


Comerciul Exterior, Import si Export pe anul 1873 | 
Invétaméntul pe Anul Scolar 1876-77, 1880-81, 

DSB Bes oe hs CUS: ANAEMIA « SAR bola biee ll es = 
Statistica Judiciara din Romania pe anul 1875, 1878 
Indicile Comunelor pe Periodul de cinci ani, 


MSGS Ue cree eeacesee easel sehcstactennsss sesdtencsthsuisncetieeesodesed J) 
Russia— 
Department of Agriculture and Rural Industry. 8vo. 
1883-84— 
The year 1882. In respect to Rural Economy, 


by means of answers from Proprietors. (Infor- 
mation regarding the Autumnal period, and a 
general review of the year). (In Russian) ........ 
The year 1888. In respect to Rural Economy ... | 





1st period, Spring; 2nd period, Summer ; 3rd The Departn:ent. of 


: : Agriculture | and 
d t 
number. Information regarding the Au at | Rural Industry, 


period, and a general review of the year. St. Petersburg 


LESION eats Ree as ath tk Ia Oe eM ROCE OEE o 

The year 1884. In respect to Rural Economy... 

Ist period, Spring; 2nd period, Summer. 

Coloured maps. (In Russian) «0.0.0... eeeeeeees 

Rural-Economical. and Statistical Intelligence, 

from Materials received from landlords (?) 
No.1. Maps, 4to. (In Russian.) 1884. ........ i 
Data for the Valuation of landed dependencies, 

collected by the Tchernigov Statistical Department | The Statistical De- 





of the Government Provincial Board. Vol. x. partment 
Maps, fol. (In Russian.) 1884: .....ccccessesssoesees hae: Pee 

Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | M. A. Vessélovsky, 
numbers). Fol. (In Russian.) 1884 ou. St. Petersburg 


Statistical Chronicle cf the Russian Empire, published 
by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Minister 
for the Interior. Series 2, No. 21. La. 8vo. (In 
Russian.) 1882 ..sseee Hiptaighe ews leio coeBEEs += cpadvurtiven Hew oibids 


Imperial Russian Geographical Society. Proceedings 
of the— for 1882 and 1883. 2 parts. 8vo. (In } The Society 


Roaaeitin)) co silk ccspereschessercteheseig the dltendsadtuc eons aeane 


Spain— 


; sats D Af - i i — & 
Boletin Mensual de Estadistica Demografico anf Exihio Sefior D. José, 


de la Peninsula é islas adyacentes. Afio 6. Nos. ; 
Magaz y Jayme 


G6B=-6O0G Mapas) LES4yy, oh cic Sti smetcntse etrementeenn 
Boletin Mensual de Estadistica Demografico-Sanitaria 

de la Peninsula é islas adyacentes. Julio— Diciémbre, } 

IS883e- Miapse 4b0screcndydssptvanscessteg WW Gejedlen Papeoeapeiditiveges 
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Spain— Contd. 

Carta de los Ferro-Carriles de Espafia en 1° de PSG 
de 1883.°°Map. 1S8v0....i iii. eliisiteas. Ls Sele berene 

Memoria sobre las Obras ptblicas de 1881 y 1882 en 
lo relativo 4 Ferro-carriles . . . boards, 4to................. Whe DircctomCencel 

Memoria sobre las Obras puiblicas desde 1° de Enero Kea do bie Wo Ae 
& 81 Diciémbre de 1882, comprende la parte primera Mt ari re ht 
Asuntos generales, Personal y Asuntos varios y la ee 
parte segunda Puertos, Faros, Boyas, Valizas, Rios, 
Canales y aprovechamiento de Aguas... boards, 





ALO, - soosscvasscsatonsscipec dine votssstecectvsqearsber ine (viet asey secettatsdr tas) 

Maprip. Boletin de la Sociedad Géografica de—. Tho Societ 

Tomo xvil, INOS. 2,°Os0) LOSar.ciicceteesstesstiterencsoerrees cp opactd 
Sweden— 


Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik. 4to. 1884.— 
L. Statens Jernvigstrafik. 22a. Trafik-Styrelsens 
underdaniga berittelse for ar 1883. Diagram. 
CRasl Ways): Space coscucatsresscricastcersacagutietueseeesteoes tere 
M. Postverket 19: II, 20: I. Generalpoststyrelsens 
Berittelse om Postverkets Férvaltning under 
ar 1882, 1883. Diagrams. (Post)... : au 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskotsel XVIII, Hushail- | The Central Statisti- 
nings-Sillskapens Berattelser for ar 1882. { hol one eas 
(Agricul tire) i iavsgs desatresetcetssetorcbetopeeetevnosts eaten on 
P. Undervisningsvisendet. 2. Berattelse om Sta- 
tens Elementarliroverk for Gossar lasedret 
1876-77. (idtieation) Tcanintencansenmctonacesean 
S. Allminna Arbeten. 12. Vag-och Vattenbyggnads- 
styrelsens underdaniga berattelse for aret 1883. 
( Putbhic Works jg icccervssccccetesa astern art eee J 
Statistisk Tidskrift, Nos. 2, 3, 1888. 80. ........eececeees ") 
Bihang till Statistisk Tidskrift. Aldre Bidrag till 
Sveriges Officiela Statistik. 1. Sverige 1571 af Hans 
Forssell, Andra Haftet. 8v0. 1883... eeeeees — 
SrockHoum. Berittelse till kongl. Medicinalstyrelsen 
om Allminna Helsstillstandet i Stockholm under 





aret'1883 ,:, ,. Diagram.) iia, B90, 0i55..cavesscchnerreres y 
Switzerland— 
Schweizerische Statistik. Ato, 1884— j 
LVIII. Examen Pédagogique subi lors du Recrute- 
ment pour l’année 1884.- Map ........... 


LIX. Recensement Fédéral du 1° Decembre, 
1880. 3° yolume. Population selon les 


prolessions Ligne 2... ae s 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. 19° année, 1883. oe 
No. 4; 20° année, 1884. Nos. let 2. 4to. | 


Statistische Mittheilungen des Kantons Basel-Stadt. | 
Bericht tiber den Civilstand, die Todesursachen und 
die ansteckenden krankheiten im Jahre 1883. 4to. 


LSO4, ”  sndapwenhationtonsthoetvnh vescet Wes cevereeVessatreeeaet tortie sets memeert: 


United States— 
Department of Agriculture. Special Monthly Reports | The Department of 


on the Condition of Crops, New series, Nos. 11—13 Agriculture 


tS a 
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United States—Contd. 
Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the 1 The Commissioner of 
year 1883. Cloth,. plates, Syov 9.20. dnt. cee Sf Agriculture 
Bureau of Education— 
Cireulars of Information of the—. 8vo. 1884— 
No. 4. 1884. Proceedings of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association at its Meeting at. Washington, 1884 | The Bureau of Edu- 
No. 5. 1884. Suggestions respecting the Educa- cation 
tional Exhibit at the World’s Industrial and 
Cotton Centennial Exposition .........ccseeseesees 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
Mee Soa - So ele C LOGE RV On ccccscuscees ccs Gee ovwspscdoanesoaps'ens J 
Bureau of Statistics— +) 
Quarterly Report of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics ... relative to the Imports, Exports, 
Immigration, and Navigation for the three months 
ended 30th June, 1884. [No. 4, 1883-84.] 8vo. 
Annual Report on the Foreign Commerce of the 
United States for the fiscal year ended 30th June, 
1884, by Joseph Nimmo, jun. 870.0... ceeeeeeseeeee 
Annual Report of the Director of the Mint to the) 
Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal years 1880-82 








The Bureau of Sta- 
t tistics, Treasury 
Department, 


H.C. Burchard, Esq., 
Director of the 
Mint 


end - 18647954 vole relothy Sv | lS. leceessesabectees 
Report of the Director of the Mint upon the Produc- 
tion of the Precious Metals in the United States 
during the years 1880-83. 4 vols., cloth, 8vo. ........ is 
MassacuvuseEtts. Forty-second Report ... relating to 4 
the Registry and Return of Births, Marriages, and | ere ae Hone of 
Deaths in the Commonwealth for 1883. 8vo. ........ 3 en ee 
Micuiean. Eleventh Annual Report of the Secretary) Henry B. Baker, 
of the State Board of Health... for the fiscal year isq., Secretary of 
ending 30th September, 1883, Cloth, diagrams, 8vo. the State Board of 
Deere conte r PAS Nein coer ok cot iy oe Pr et OP On aoe re Eee Health 
PROVIDENCE, City of—. Monthly Reports of eel E. M. Snow, Esq., 
in the—, June, September, October, 1884 0... M.D. 


American Bankers’ Association. Proceedings of the . 
Conventions of the—, held in 1881, 1882, and 1883, | George Hague, Esq., - 
with the Constitution and Bye-Laws and an Appen- Montreal 
dix. 3 parts, 8vo. New York, 1881-83.................0 

Bankers’ Magazine. Oct.—Dec., 1884. N ys orn Bi dohas The Editor 

Franklin Institute. Journal of the—. ctober— : 
December, 1884. Plates. Philadelphia..............0006 The Institute 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions, 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Appendix to the eighteenth volume of the Journals of ) 
the House of Commons, from 17th January to | 
19th April, Session 1884. Half calf, 8Vo. ..........00 ' J.G. Bourinot, Esgq., 
Report of the Select Committee appointed by the Ottawa 
House of Commons to obtain information as to the | 
Agricultural Interests of Canada. 8vo. 1884........ J 


Map of the—, showing the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and its connections. Map mounted... srerererres A. Begg, Esq, 
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India, British— I eee ee = , 

Review of the Accounts of the Sea-borne Foreign ‘ 
Trade of—, for the official year ending 31st March, | The Indian Govern- 
ABS Ai OLS: cess Mesvacesnalte sgh osmetetnoliecs went erased ane EN 

Review of the Trade by Land of British India with 
Foreign Countries for the year 1883-84. Fol. ...:....) 

Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. | The Indian Govern- 
SiOx BBS BS. docdees chivas ciddaanhes 104 ottdhe iv Raw Mraves Heese ment 


ment, Department 
of Finance and 
Commerce, Simla 


Asiatie Society of Bengal. 8vo., 1884— 
Journal of the—. Vol. lili. Part 2, No. 2,1884. Charts 


Proceedings of the—. June—September, 1884 si: The Society 


The Registrar-Gene- 


General on the Marriages, Births,and Deaths registered Sa of Tomita 


Jamaica. Fifth Annual Report of the mepatore 
in. Jamaica, 1882-83... «Polz2k...Atingesiechen-tae, e¥entee 


Mauritius. Blue Book for the Colony of—, 1883.| The Colonial Secre- 
Boards, LOL cccoesisseodosidlulcy AU, MROIME AN Renae ante se Aer. dl tary 


New South Wales— 
Registrar-General’s Report on the Vital Statistics of 
Sydney and Suburbs. July, 1884 2. cece cee E. G. Ward, Esq., 


Vital Statistics. T'wenty-eighth Annual Report from Registrar-General 
the Registrar-General on—. Fol. 1884 ow... 


New Zealand— 
Friendly Societies. Seventh Report by the Registrar] The Registrar of 


of—, for the. year 1983. ¢ Fok: sin...udaiak.. caida Friendly Societies 
Colonial Museum and Geological Survey of New \ 
Zealand— 
Reports of Geological Explorations during 1883-84, | Dr. James Hector, 
with Maps and Sections. Maps, &ec., 8vo. ........  CM.G., F.BS., 


Meteorological Report, 1883, including Returns Director 
for 1880, 1881, 1882, and averages for previous | 


yearss, \Diaprams, SV0.. ti. asntitsdiaied.. esenmiaens dS 





Queensland— 
Report of the Registrar-General on the Returns of} 
Agriculture and Live Stock for 1883 wo... eee 
Supplement to the Government Gazette, containing l The Registrar-Gene- 


Vital Statistics. Nos. 20, 44, 60. 1884 wee {  ralof Queensland 
Statistics of the Colony of Queensland for the year | 
LESSEE OTOL. ie cesvess oetntenssvenni nie sxss Ae eA casa ale A y) 


South Australia. South Australian Institute. Final 
Report of the, for the nine months ended 30th June, > The Institute 
LBB dire: HON, 5 ois cstvanicnccnns, dualpsaguet cus Wh aeee sa panera teen cee . 


Tasmania — 

Annual Report of the Registrar of Births, Deaths, and 
isPeiereet as See the Statistics of Tasmania } *-M- Ons On ae 
for, 1883... Fol.....4.004, skh. eave eee ee a 

The Official Handbook of Tasmania, compiled under 
the instructions of the Government Board of Immi- | Sir R. W. Rawson, 
gration of that Colony, by Thomas C. Just, with K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Appendices. xvi + 128 pp., map, 8vo. 1888 ........ hin 


Registrar 
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Tasmania— Contd. 
Statistics of Tasmania for 1883. Appendix A. Statis- TI 
tical Summary relating to Tasmania, aan 4 
Appendix B. Australasian Statistics, 1883. TFol..... J 


Government 
Statist 


Victoria— 
Census of Victoria, 1881. Parts i—viii, with a General ) 
Report by the Government Statist. Diagrams, fol. 
BS Be oct ec 7 sera eaten anata pUantese sp hicaseatonawebetaon owns oiSiesanceored H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
Handbook to the Colony of Victoria... by H. H.$ ©.M.G., Govern- 
PE ayer, Cle PMLA BVO ee. Be vcs dons ot wuss tend satednac that ment Statist 
Statistical Register of the Colony of—, for 1883. Part ii. 
Population; Part ui. Finance, Nua uo 3 vines J) 





Royal Society of—. Transactions and Proceedings of The § te ? 
the—. Vol. xx. Maps and plates, 8vo. 1884........ RAEN 


United Kingdom— 
The Agricultural De- 
partment, Privy 


Council Office 


Agricultural Returns of Great Britain for 1884. 8vo. 


trative Areas. La. Ato. [1880] 2.0... -cseteeseseeeseoee 


Allocation of Poor Law Unions with other Adminis- 
Judicial Statistics, 1882, for England and Wales. 


play (OS IMR OUObs Sones rR co Cite o laa db vacesidiee + cress 3 
Local Government Board. Thirteenth Annual cingeal Toe Bell E 
ofthe) 1888-84) W)C -4166. |. Biss sec.cp co peocnsetes Mepmmie 


Reports of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s at 
Revenue on the Inland Revenue. First, third, 
ninth, tenth, fifteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-fourth Reports. 
TO Vols. VV olior amd Svory 1857-51) iat... ceccneeefivncset- 
Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue on > F. B. Garnett, Esq. 
the Duties under their Management for the years 
1856 to 1869 inclusive; with some retrospective 
History and Complete Tables of Accounts of the 
Duties from their first Imposition. Vols. iand ui. 
[C~82] and [C-82-I]. Folio. 1870 .............:ecsseee 
Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 
1873-74 to 1882-83. Eighteenth number. [C—4061.] + The India Office 
Oy Fe ea readin ae an ows ceca haga atansnagh sae saatneedsy eavearexe tesaeans 
Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other 
Possessions of the United Kingdom in each year 


from 1869 to 1883. Twenty-first number. Pe Chet Board ot iienic 


Sn UBS bee WRN AB Ah rien, MY Bor ANT epee es Morini 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns of—, Sep- | 
fember=-November, [S84 1... csscessscgeteseesnryas psnpabeonauans id 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. Sixty-second 
Report of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s—. » The Commissioners 
INGE 247; ESOL Sressccavidcanditsctiscneet suideserse oneal bay shir onic: 
England— 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1884 ; Births The Registrar-Gene- 
4 and Deaths to September, 1884, No. 143 ....... ral of England 
; VOL. XLVII. PART IV. 3A 
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Englana— Contd. 

West Sussex. Tenth Annual Report on the Condition 
of the Combined Sanitary District of West Sussex. 
8vo. 1884... Uy Rees ok eae eee ees ieee ASR 

Lonpon. Births and Deaths in London and ; 
in twenty-seven other great Towns. (Weekly | The Registrar-Gene- 
Returns, with an Annual Summary.) (Current ral of England 
UUTADELE) © .nae.--aevesstistosnosneostcercureansecaescvasnessorvocerseserecannonses 2; 


Charles Kelly, Esq., 
M.D. 


Ireland— = 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1884; Births ) 
and Deaths to September, 1884. No. 83... 

Dustin. Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen \ The Registrar-Gene- 
of the principal Urban Sanitary Distriets. (Weekly ral of Ireland 
Returns, with a Quarterly and Yearly Summary.) | 
(Current num bere) /.cet ct crrctescatetet ar sessts tear iceseeecerer meres 3 


Scotland— 

Ninth Decennial Census of the Population of Scot-) 
land, taken 4th April, 1881, with Report. Vols. i | 
and i. Nos. [C-8320] and [C-3657]. Folio. 
J detcVBia ss SUS sullen see ap eee Sn ar Ary Ape Daehn RT ee 

Twenty-seventh detailed Annual Report of the Regis- 
trar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
Scotland (Abstracts of 1881). [C-4218.] 8vo. .... 

Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered in the Divisions, Counties, and Districts 
of Scotland. Quarter ending 30th September, 1884. ; 
ON Ontd dh QgPPS VO Su cntic-cetes cece Rs cace erence aces nut naetarce 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current 
TWIN DOTB) isi coecerqnnsdeacesnetonese conse stspandiencmvancentese cues syonty scree 








‘ The Registrar-G ene- 
ral of Scotland 








Authors, &c.— 

Abolition of Patents for Inventions. Recent Discus- ) 
sions on the—, in the United Kingdom, France, | 
Germany, and the Netherlands. Evidence, Speeches, | 
and Papers in its favour ... with suggestions as to > R. A. Macfie, Esq. 
International Arrangements regarding Inventions 
and Copyright. vii + 342 pp., cloth, 8vo. [Anon.]. 
SOD dior sateness Ope eee eal tasers tesa eee eee, 

Amict Bry (F.). L’Egypte ancienne et moderne et 
son dernier Recensement, 1°'¢ edition. xv + 326 pp., 7 The Author 
Rvo, AlexandrigALRG eis ee eset ener et eee 

BaBBAGE (CHARLES). A Comparative View of the : , 
various Institutions for the en te of Lives. maj on Gener HE 
RAT 470 ppl, hoards, GVO. ASZG «1... ccssesesssetsarpscuncosnens SP Ones 

Bartey (James B.). The Condition of Gaols, “4 
Hospitals, and other Institutions, as described by > The Author = 
John Howard.) -48:pps"Sv0; "PLB S4iic cgecestsresccssscaesel 

Bet (I. Lowruian). Principles of the Manufacture 
of Iron and Steel, with some Notes on the Economic 
Conditions of their Production. xviii + 744 pp., 2 
cloth, diagrams, Sv0, il O54 ii icegronsectyet eee trast conten 

Borterau (Surgeon-Major, J. P. H.). Statistics  f 





the Army Medical Department, Officers. 71 + v pp. 
Oyo. “Atinhabad, TSS4A wisi. tvss.cecsesceatneretssaterenease 
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Brieas (THoMss). Poverty, Taxation, and the); 
Remedy: Free Trade, Free Labour; or, Direct 


Taxation the true Principle of Political Economy. begets i 





SLB Dh ClOUad SEN Gar cheese sen ceccntens- ey actvcascnarseseotuasers ar 
BournE (STEPHEN). The Inter-dependence of the 
several portions of the British Empire. Sheet, 1884 Ay 


Colonial Office List for 1884; comprising Historical 
and Statistical Information respecting the Colonial 
Dependencies of Great Britain . . . with maps. S 
23rd publication, cloth, 8v0., 1884 wesc ae 

[Detta.] Mr. Gladstone’s new System of Arithmetic, 

s whereby Cocker and Colenso are completely 
superseded. Examined and _ elucidated by—. {' _ 
Glee CIE Tee LST Leds LSS ecthe sn cesnccenarnacte-eeghoossoase 

Draft Redistribution Scheme for England and Wales. 
ity hed DTCCET OE) 29 Bao ey aR 

Foreign Office List, 1884 ; forming a complete British 

4 Diplomatic and Consular Handbook, with maps. 
57th publication, Cloth, SV0.............c..cc.s.scsenseeseareasses 

GLADSTONE (Rieutr Hon, W. E.). Two Speeches by 
the— in the Corn Exchange, Edinburgh, on a J. R..Carter, Esq 

. Rx. ry ; 


Messrs. Harrison and 


Alfred’ Frisby, Esq. 


Messrs. Harrison and 
Sons 


August and Ist September, 1884. Revised editions, 
i eRe ce ee ase Perio see gs <ansCse at ncnamyensa capa neeidensn>s> 
Hamitton (Joun). Notes and Statistics of Cinchona 
Bark. (ist and 2nd editions, in 1 vol.) Cloth, } Tlie Author 
COW AD O ee Od cate vane Ete steal ephage vse <suun sea devas" arde,sepseen+<2> seats ine 
fHavitanp (AtFRep)]. Agricultural Returns of the 
Isle of Man for the four years 1881-84. at 
from the “Isle of Man Times,’? 22nd November, 
EEE Day PIS) CY tone anlar Sra i SRO tap Soren 
JARVIS (EDWARD). Supposed Decay of Families in 
New England disproved by the Experience of the 
people of Concord, Massachusetts. 12 pp., 8vo. 


9 


Boston, 1884........ « Aoi ae earn ee pee 
Lyalavsky (Alexander )— 
Russian Capital Trials. (In Russian.) iv + 690 pp., 
Svo. St. Petersburg, 1866............ s.r sume ee 
Judicial Monographs (Essays) and Investigations. - 
Vol.ivy. (In Russian). iv + 203 pp.; portrait, 8vo. 
BGP POUCTRDUTL, LO Ae ccocrcnnsscce: encrtereenestennnsparenens sen: 


Macriz (R. A.). Copyright and Patents for Inven-" 
tions; Pleas and Plans for cheaper Books and 
greater Industrial Freedom, with due regard to 
international relations, the claims of talent, the 
demands of trade, and the wants of the people. 
Vol. i. Essay on the Origin and Progress of Literary 
Property, by Lord Dreghorn; Evidence given to 
the Royal Commission on copyright in favour 
of Royalty republishing ; Extracts, Notes, and 
Tables illustrating these subjects; Copyright of 
Design, &c. Vol. ii. Patents, exposure of the 
Patent System, by M. M, Chevalier; Evidence 
from Blue Books, 1829, 1851, 1864, 1865, 1871, 
1872 ; Extracts and Notes illustrating Patents 

? and Copyright. 2 vols., cloth, 8vo. Edinburgh, 
4g Mies MAP SChd ee en aviv ety eres teeter esermrtrsencte wo tear oecanseruseatunens J 
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MAcrrE (R. A.). The Patent Question under Free ) 
Trade; a solution of difficulties by abolishing or | 
shortening the Inventor’s Monopoly, and Instituting f The Author 
National Recompenses .. . 2nd edition. 96 pp., 8vo. 

Bales 9h Rane octet eh hm eee neti AD IMR hae, ne J 

Mackey (Rev. Donald J.)\— 

Thirty Years of Progress in the Scottish Episcopal } 
Church... 15 pp., 8vo. Aberdeen, 1884............ 

A Map illustrating the condition of the Churches 
in Scotland dfor(l884. “Sheet.i...5, écgem ceaccnt atin tatone 

The “ Volunteer Service Gazette’? Map showing the A 
distribution of the Volunteer Force in Great, 
Britain (1883); drawn and compiled from the 
official returns by—. Sheet I England, Sheet IT 
Seotland.” sc 0encces crac ese Sees sai ap atenete J 

Martin (John B.)— 

The Future of the United States. 27 pp., 8vo., 1884 
Media of Exchange: being some notes on the 


Precious Metals and their Equivalents. 10 pp., y 
v0.9 1884ias esha tec conten nacaemue even tage ntae err eaees 
Muuwatt (M.G.). Debts of Nations. 12 pp., 8vo........ : 


Newcome (Freperick N.). The Licensing Ques- } 
tion: its History, its Laws, and how they are 
administered ; being an inquiry into our original and 
existing licensing systems, in conjunction with an b é 
historical sketch of the past progress of our Liquor 
Industries as developed by the Legislature. 126 pp., 








clothoSVo0.. 01883 2k occassion ies Gacecarpete hie ree J 
Nicuotson (J. 8.). Examination of the Crofters’ } 

Commission Report. 51 pp., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1884 | 1 
[Prex (Str H. W. Bart.), M.P.] Peerages. Steps is 


in the Peerage and Baronetcies conferred by the 
several Governments, 1830-84. Sheet... 
PETERSEN-Stupnitz (ALEXxsIs). Herudgifterne paa 


Finansloven. Finansstatistiske Notiser af—. 8vo. ‘9 
Kjobenharn,, 1S84i 5.7.2: ate apt weds Maatapac ete sae teeta 
Pratt (James). Poverty. 208 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1884... 99 


Railway Companies’ Directory. Directors, Officers ry 
and Chief Agents of the Railways of the United | Frederick N. New- 
Kingdom ; with a Digest of Capital, Dividends, come, Esq. 
Mileage, Receipts and Expenditure, &c., 1884. | 
Goth 80 ii iectic Spee tice doves outs nese ate oreo c ee eens teers 
Roth (Henry Ling)— 
A Sketch of the Agriculture and Peasantry of) 
Eastern Russia. vi+ 110 pp., cloth, map, and | 
illustrations, J 2m 0.1 8/8 wee\ ounces nies canaries + The Author 
Notes on Continental Irrigation, with plates. 39 pp., | 
loth, plans;-8 V0. A882 oh. o5 ct hite.wonneo armors or pseeiien J) 
WatForpD (Cornevivs). A Statistical Chronology of 
Plagues and Pestilences as affecting Human Life, with ; A 
an Inquiry into their Causes. 151 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1884 
War Office List, and Administrative Directory for the | Messrs. Harrison 
British Army 188405 <8 VOe.ce,cs gis. etemeen ney adie gee ar and Sons 
Wetts (Davip A.). A Primer of Tariff Reform, 
(with a List of Revenue Reform Pateations | The Author 
BI PP > WNEW Gl CRE ALB BA: ie cege ta Bucamnessegie caer ae 


‘ealey eal ia Additions to the Library. “11 
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WINTERGAARD (Hararp). Bericht iiber einige sta- 
tistische Untersuchungen. 810. ........... ceccsesscssseneees } es 
ZocHEB (ANTOINE). La Situation Economique de 
PKgypte, par—. 64 pp., 8vo. Alexandrie, 1884... 





Societies, &c.— 
Arts. Journal of the Society of—. Indexes to Vols. 
i—x, xi—xx, and xxi—xxx. 3 parts, la. Svo. 1863-84 
Bankers. Journal of the Institute of—. Vel. v. The Insti 
Part 7 ait, S184 0 am ccteee rt mastic bot pepeitua 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Montreal, 1884. Address by the Right Hon. Lord $ The Association 
Rayleigh: President.) 21 pp, 8vo. cee ene 
Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture— 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Council of the.) 
Sv Omron hme reer eeure eke, Sere ser ris | 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883. Report of a ( Major P. G. Craigie 
Committee on Proposals for a Basis of Valuation 
for Compensation. Fol. 1884 oct e 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceed- 
ings of the—, with other selected and abstracted > The Institution 
papers. Vol. lxxviii. Cloth, plates. 8vo. 1884... f 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. 
Cardiff Meeting. No. 3. 1884. Plates. 8vo. 1884 3 
Institution of Surveyors— 
Analysis of Returns in Reply to Queries relating a 


\ The Society 


COTomis Pel rib reat Vr rites. neetatiet cdke rere steicacioss 
Transactions of the—. Vol. xvii, Parts 1—3. 1884 
Iron and Steel Institute. Journal of the—. No. 1, hence 
BS ROG IN, TIALS aU UN che ccsenncdacetoretee ita ccaheseiestaes Ee 
King’s College, London. The Calendar of—, for : 
NRA Reels L2mnp, te ncsieccsclsictencoettes le. pe ouces 
; eee on ae Committee. Annual Report, November, Major P. G. Craigie 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal of the—. The Ghemnes 
Parte ty a0 02 34e do ek OES te ° 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by. the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. } The Society 
Second series. Vol. xlix. Cloth, plates, 8vo. 1884 
Middlesex Hospital. Reports of the Medical, Surgical, 
and Pathological Registrars for the year 1882. 8vo. } The Hospital 


Royal Agricultural Society of England. Journal of 
the—. Second series. Vol. xx, Part 2, No. ‘| The Society 
Shey Motel) ara M toe, Cte red ren We aan tre a ey a 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Sey 


Journal of the—. New series. Vol. xvi, Part 4, = 
BVOP OL SSSs Gi ear tere ree reer eee, 

Royal College of Surgeons of England. Calendar of 
iio J? Cloth. Syquml Glee UE The College 


Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings of the—. 
Mol. WinNGas Ue12Ee 1884 (ry ate oe, ues ee a ee 
Royal Institution of Great Britain— 


List of Members sade gl het ee 
Proceedings of the—. Vol. x, Part 3, No. 77. } The Institution 
Diagram, 8v0. 1884. .........000000 sacdiviadicideactas aint essed , 


[Dec. 1884. 
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Royal Society. Proceedings of the—. 


Periodicals— 
Arts, Journal of the Society of ........ Current numbers 
At hertber We PWe Saks eveccs anand dousenegsuee a 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The .... Hs 
Building Societies and Land Com- 
panies’ Gazette, The  .usenseccceeese a, 

Commercial World, The........ccseee ze 
HWeongnrist, The’ - <....tcecxeerteerstscacsevpicecs ne 
Finance Chronicle, The ............:ccccceeseee be 
Insurance Gazette, The .........ccc:cccceeeees 35 

59 POab, DNC sereitrcsieeaee wtp ricersce 3 

fe ACCCOT, 2 WIG. ecatheonsweeeenencneeaey re 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ is 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The .... ss 
Machinery Market, The ..........:.se0sere : 99 
WA GTIOY 2 ia vcreeuctnscaterpee reer tact eee eee af 
DN ASU iio o2eovncsnacs Meee irpeescaietnese canceaesd » 
Policy-Holder Journal, The ................ 7 
Review, The. 2...-02.02.8oscsszuphetioersenieeseee 6 
Sanitary Record, The ...........seseceeses ae, ” 
SSCATINAVIA «ca. Giovu: tlcee went state aset sce 3 
balisl, Le, ace coe captstv oete nies. * 
Textile Manufacturer, The _ .............. ae 
TRUBNER’S Literary Record ............00+ 9 

a Monthly Lists .............seee a 
Wool and Textile Fabrics ..........ccccceees % 

Trade Circulars for the Year 1884— | 

Boutcher, Mortimer, and Co., London (Leather) ............ 
Brookes and Green, London (Cinchona Bark). ................ 
Durant. and Co,,dsondon (Silk). scasceiepesbs+sdpsspsacnreat qe ade: Fare 
Eaton (H. W.) and Sons, London (Silk).........ccccceseeees 
Ellison and Co., Liverpool (Cotton) ......eeeseneeseeceeeeeenees 
Fraser and,,Co.,, London, (RiCe) es.cscesencnvesscvnsessantsaconceneascht 
Littledale, Ragg, and Co., Liverpool (Wool) ..............0. 
Page'and Gwyther, London (Bullion)... eee] 
Pixley and Abell, London (Bullion)... cesssecssereeeces 
Powell (T. J. and T.), London (Leather)........cccceecseeeees 
Ronald and Sons, Liverpool (Woo0l)......:ccecseseeseece eeeeeee 
Thompson (W. J. and H.), London (China Tea) .......... .. 


UN Fee ck IE RA bois 1 9 A ie pape ere 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal of the— 


Vol. xxvii, No. 126. Plates and plans. 


Vol. xxxv, 


Cheer ceeses esccee 


‘} The Institution 


1884. ....... 


Urmson, Elliott, and Co., Liverpool (Tobacco) ..........0.04 


Wool Brokers’ Association (Liverpool) 


Coreen eceevcreeesccenees 


The Society 


Aiccare Triibner and 
Co. 
The Editor 
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PAGH 
AcRicvLturE. Agricultural Returns for the Year 1884 é . 666 


Number of returns furnished by occupiers of land. No returns sent in for 
1,470,000 acres, of this area 96 per cent. is in England, and 3} 2a cent. in 





Scotland - 666-7 
Subdivision of land one of the chief causes of increase in occupiers : - 867 
Area under crops, fallow, and grass, increase of 81,000 acres; greater 
portion of this increase caused by cultivation of waste land . 667 
Acreage of different creps, showing increase or decrease ; variations in kinds 
of live stock. i ‘ ‘ 2 . 668-72 
Returns of crops and live stock for {reland 673 
Zable showing variations between 1883 and 1884 as “regards cultivated area 
and live stock ¢ 674 
Tuble of acreage under crops, ‘and number of live stock in grazing and corn 
counties of England : - 675-6 
Comparison of figures in preceding tables with those of the last year or two . 676-7 
Statistics of wheat crop in India 3 678-9 
Agricultural and live stock statistics of Canada, " Australasian Colonies, 
Russia, and the United States. ‘ 679-83 
Appendix : tables of the total area under each kind of crop, pare fallow, and 
grass, and number of live stock, with percentages and summaries . 684-9 
— number of silos constructed for the ensilage of fodder in each county, 
with total and average capacity 6 690 
value of imports of live stock, corn, &c., "dead meat, and provisions into 
United Kingdom, 1871-83, and proportion per head of "population c - 691 
ALCOHOL, quantity PEmenees in France, 1871-83. : ‘ . 612 
taxation of . : 5 : , : E gee 
see also Potato Spirit. 
ARMIES of the British empire. , 4 . A472 
AVERAGING, note on the process of (see “Poynting) . : : Meee! 


Bartry (A. H.). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Revenue in rela- 


tion to Taxation) . 32 
remarks in discussion (Longstaff on Decline in n English Death- 
Rate) 3 . 249, 254 


Batrour (T. G.). Vote of thanks to President for his address. », COE 


Bank.0oF ENGLAND— 
weekly returns of the issue and banking departments for 1883 . 218-1% 


Bank Nores, origin of, and amount in circulation in Europe and 


United States . 4 . ; ; : : : . 490 
Bank Rate, resemblance to wheat- -price curve ‘ ; ’ et GZ, 
table of, 1840-81 . ‘ ; , : . 64 
Banxkine System of England and France compared , ‘ . 494 
of the British empire . : : : - 475 


Banxs. London clearing house, and amount of promissory notes in 
circulation in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, for 1883. 217 
BareMan (A. E.). Wine Production in France. ‘ : - 609 


Falling off in the manufacture of “ vin de sucre,” and increase in the produc- 
tion of raisin wine and in the supply from vineyards of Algeria, - 609-10 
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Bateman (A. E.). Wine Production in France—contd. 


Extent of land under vine cultivation in France, and quantity of wine 
produced ; progress of phylloxera stayed at great cost; yield and price of 
wine ; German potato spirit used to fortify Spanish wines imported into 
France; table of quantity of alcohol produced in France, 1871-83 . S 

Proposals ‘for assisting the wine interest; adulteration of wines in Paris ° 


remarks in discussion (Walford on Statistics of Canada) . 
BeErtiLion (Jacques). The Fate of the Divorced [translated from 
the ‘ Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris,’ June, 1884] . 


Comparison of the marriage-rate, suicide, crime, and mortality of the divorced 


with that of bachelors, widow ers, spinsters, and widows in Sw itzerland, the 
Netherlands, and the city of Berlin. ° ° ° 5 2 


Booxs. English Literaturein 1883. : ; . . : 


Extracts from the ‘‘Publishers’ Circular,” with analytical table of books 
published in 1883, compared with 1882 . ° : 6 ° 


German Literature of 1882-83. : : . 7 : 


Systematic view of the literary productions of the German bookselling trade, 
in 1882-83, extracted from the “ Borsenblatt ” : 5 ° . 


Bourne (S.). Remarks in discussion aes on Revenue in relation 


to Taxation) . : 
remarks in discussion (Poynting on Fluctuations in Price of 
Wheat, &e:) : 
remarks in discussion (Martin on Elector al Statistics) : 


remarks in discussion (Walford on Statistics of Canada) . : 
BritisH Association. Address of the President of Section F, 
Eeonomic Science and Statistics, at the Fifty-Fourth Meeting, 
held at Montreal, August, 1884 (see Sir Richard Temple) 
British Emprre, General Statistics of (see Sir Richard Temple, 
“ British Association Address ’’) 
Buner (C. O.). Quantity of work capable of being p” oduced by 
workmen of different nationalities 3 : : 
Buuuion, its difference from coin . : 
and specie, gold and silver, United Kingdom, 1881-83 
Burpetrt (H. C.). Remarks in discussion (Martin on Electoral 
Statistics) : : : ; : 5 : : ; 


CANADA, a Statistical Review of, including its Confederated Provinces 
(see Cornelius Walford) . : : 

Canats of the British empire L 

CHADWICK (David). Remarks in discussion (Martin ¢ on Electoral 
Statistics) - 

CHapwick (J. O.). “Remarks in seconding the adoption of the 
report. ° : : 

CHARITABLE Expenditure i in the British empire ¢ 

CLARKE (Hyde). Remarks in discussion (Poynting on Fluctuations in 
Price of Wheat, &c.) 


remarks in discussion (Rabino on Statistics of Egypt) . 
CoaL, comparative production in different countries : . 

see also Registration. 
CoFFEE, taxes on - : 


CoHEN (Lionel L.). Remarks i in discussion (Levi on n Revenue i in rela- 
tion to Taxation) 


remarks in discussion (Walford on Statistics of Canada) : é 
CoINAGE, wear and tear of, and difference between coin and bullion. . 
advantage of decimal system j - 


CotontEs, British and Foreign (see Sir B.W. Rawson) . 
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ComMERCE. Financial and Commercial History of 1883 Bas the 
supplement to the “ Statist,” 26th January, 1884] 


1883 a disappointing ee in business, but a good one for the masses of the 
community . 

Tron trade depressed for many months, but production has been on the 
largest scale; coal trade moderately prosperous 

Textile trades: cotton consumption nearly as large as 1882; increase in 
cotton yarn and piece goods; wool hardly so favourable 

Agriculture : return for wheat not particularly good; taking crops all round 
“the year was a good one; good prices for béef and mutton . 

Signs of declension in instrumental articles, oils, wool, &e. ; ; failures i in grain 
trade at New castle, Liverpool, New York, and Chicago ° 

— in bankers’ clearing house returns; falling off in “amount of shipbuilding 


Weakness of Stock Exchange ; failures and frauds. ; : 
The prospect of 1884 . . : ° A A : . 
Index to the Supplement : é = : . s c 


CommopiItTI1£3s, fall in price of ; its causes and effects (see Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu) : : 2 : : ° : ; : : 
Consots. See Registration. 
Corn. Gazette average prices, 1883, with summary of 1882 added for 
comparison . : 
Corton IMPORTS, fluctuations in the price of (see Poynting) : z 
industry, comparison of in United Kingdom and United States . 
CRAIGIE (Major P. G.). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Revenue 


in relation to Taxation) . 7 
remarks in discussion (Poynting « on Fluctuations in Price of 
Wheat, &c.) .. - 7 ; ; : ; : ° 
Crime in the British empire ; : : . 3 ; , 


Deratu-Rate, English, its recent decline, considered in connection 
with the cause of death (see GB: Longstaff he ks 

DEBENHAM (F.). Remarks in discussion (Jeans on Earnings of 
Labour) . : ‘* ‘ : ‘ . 

Dest, public, of the British empire : : : : . : 

DECIMAL system of coinage, advantage of 

Detpoy (P. A.). Lhe Present Position of Spain compared with 
other European Countries [translated from the “Journal de la 
Société de Statistique de Paris,” September, 1883 | : : 


Little known of the economic resources of Spain; difficulties to contend with 
in studying Spanish statistics . 

Area, frontiers, population, marriages, death- rate, and av erage duration of 
life in Spain as compared with other “European countries 

Railway lines, mineral resources, agriculture, wine, live stock, foreign trade, 


and shipping, as compared &c. . ou : ° ° 

Colonial possessions and education, as compared &e. . . e . 
DivorceD, the fate of the (see Jacques Bertillon) . ; : 
Doxsey (T.). Remarks on President’s address. : : : 
Duxrs (CLEMENT). Presentation of Howard Medal to . . : 


Earnines. See Labour. 
Ep@rewortsH (F. Y.). The Rationale of Exchange < : ° 


The fact of price—the phenomenon analysed in the present paper 


The principle of limit, the law of error and the law of competition . : 
EpvucaTIon in the British empire - : ° d : é 
Eeyert, statistics of (see J. Rabino) : : 


ExectroraL Sraristics. A Review of the Working of our 
Representative System from 1832-81, in view of prospective Changes 
therein (see J. B. Martin) : 

Exuiort (H. T. W.). Remarks in discussion (Poynting on Fluctua- 
tions in Price of Wheat, &e.) . : d 

remarks in discussion (Martin on Electoral Statistics) . : 
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PAGER 
EMIGRATION. Emigration and Immigration from and into the 
United Kingdom in 1883. [Report by R. Giffen on the Statistical 
Tables] . ; ; ; ; 5 : ‘ : ; . 3868 


Increase of British and Irish emigrants, but decrease of total emigration - 3868-9 
Increase of immigration and countries whence arrived 3 increase of excess of 


emigrants . : ; : A : : 5 - 870-71 
Destination of excess of emigrants over immigrants among persons of British 
and Irish origin in each year, 1876-83 : 7 : : - 872 
Numbers of cabin and_ steerage passengers, 1876-83, and proportion of 
English, Scotch, and Irish in the total emigration of persons of British 
origin at different periods . : 3 P : . - 873 
in the British empire . . . -. 479 


see Colonies, British and Foreign (Sir R. W. Rawson) ; - 547 
ENGLAND. See Registration. 
EnetisH Literature. See Books. 
EnsinaGe. See Agriculture. 
ExcuanGez, Media of, being some notes on the precious metals and 
their equivalents (see J. B. Martin) . " : : ; - 485 
the rationale of (see F. Y. Edgeworth) . : : 4 . 164 


Excuances, foreign, for 1883 220 
Exvorrs, United Kingdom, 1878-88. donee 


Facurties. See Family Faculties. 

Famity Facutries. Record of (see F. Galton) . ; : . 166 

Finance. See Population. 

Financiat History. See Commerce. 

Finp1ay (George). Remarks in discussion (Willock on Express 
Trains) . : : : . : : : : A ; 

Fires. The Fires in London during the Year 1883, and the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade {from Captain Shaw’s Report for 1883 ] - 166 


Number of fires, with proportions of serious to slight losses, 1866-83, lives 


303 © 





lost and persons endangered : . . 6 é «166-7 
Calls, journeys, water supply, and quantity used : : . “ely 
Strength of the brigade, telegraphic system, &c. : : 5 a alist. 
Number of fires, classified according to occupations, 1880-83 . a) 169 

according to causes assigned, and ¢able showing relative number ou 

each day of the week, 1874-83 : ° 4 5 : eS 


FLucTUATIOoNs in the price of wheat, and in the cotton and silk 


imports into Great Britain (see Poynting) . : : : . 384 
Fowrrr (William). Remarks in discussion (Martin on Electoral 

Statistics) S : , ; : ‘ 5 F wy 118 
Foxwett (E.). Remarks in discussion (Willock on Express Trains) 306 
FRANCE, wine production in (see Bateman) . : : : » 609 


GAFFAREL (Paul). Advocating extensive colonisation for France, that 
she may recover her former greatness . ; : : ; - 564 
Gatron (Francis). Letter on the “ Record of Family Faculties” . 166 
Gaois. See Public Institutions. 
GERMAN LirERATURE. See Books. 
GERMANY possesses no colonies, yet has 10} millions residing in 
foreign countries 4 : ; , ‘ : : - 563 
GiIrFEN (RoBERT). Note attached to the separate issue of his 
inaugural address. . ; ‘ : ‘ . : . 174 
extracts from his “ Progress of the Working Classes” : - 852-3 
Report to the Secretary of the Board of Trade on the Statistical 
Tables relating to Emigration and Immigration from and into 
the United Kingdom in 1883 (see Hmigration) . : - 368 
address at Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting ; . d - 409 
remarks in discussion (Martin on Electoral Statistics) ; . 122 
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PAGE 
GIFFEN (Robert)—condd. 
remarks in discussion (Longstaff on Decline in English Death- 
Rate) . ; : . 254 
remarks in discussion ( Willock on Express Trains) : 307 
GLADSTONE (W. E.). Letter to Mr. Giffen on ends of his inaugural 
address . ; : . 174 


GLAISHER (J ames). See Meteorology. 
GioveR (John). Remarks in discussion a on Revenue in rela- 
tion to Taxation) : : wn 20 
GOLD, reasons of its adoption for monetary purposes ; . . 486 
see Bullion and Specie. 
GREAT Britain, pore ue lates of (see Electoral Statistics, 
J. B. Martin). : ; : : é : bo ON 


Haut (KE. Hepple). Remarks in discussion (Walford on Statistics of 


Canada) : : : : : : : . 840 
Hamitton (Rowland). Remarks in discussion (Poynting on 
Fluctuations in Price of Wheat, &c.) . ‘ : sone hes 
remarks in discussion (Walford on Statistics of Canada) f 345 
Harrison (Frederic). A new industrial inquiry (from the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” 8th September, 1884) . : : : : . 516 
see also Industrial Remuneration Conference . 694 
Hawkins (Charles). Cost per patient in St. George’, 8 Hospital, 
1830and 1880 -. 354 


Hzatrn of Inmates of Public Institutions as affected by Structural 
Arrangements (see Rk. D. R. Sweeting). 
Henpriks (F.). Remarks in discussion ae on Electoral 


Statistics) 2 122 
remarks in discussion (Longstaff on Decline in English Death- 
Rate) : ‘ . 203 


Hospirats. Cost per patient at St. George’ 8, "1830 and 1880 . ~ 354 
see also Public Institutions. 
Hovsss, inhabited, taxes on. : Ag 36 a 
Howarp (John). His experiences and opinions on the preser vation 
and improvement of the health of the inmates of public institu- 
tions, as far as health is affected by structural arrangements (see 


Rk. D. R. Sweeting) . 125 
Howarp Mepat, Essay for 1883, abstract of (see R.D.R. Sweeting) 125 
presentation (1884) to Dr. Clement Dukes : 606 
to be deferred for one year . 404, 606 
Howe. (George). Remarks in disenssion (Martin on Electoral 
Statistics) : , wx. 120 
remarks in discussion (J eans on Earnings of Labour) : 656 
Houmpnureys (N. A.). Remarks in discussion (Longstaff on Decline 
in English Death-Rate) . 250, 254 
Horst Sait Remarks in discussion (Rabino on Statistics of re 
Egypt) . : ° 
irks i in discussion (Se eans on Earnings of Labour) ° - 660 


IMMIGRATION into the United States (see Armand Liégeard) . . 496 
see Hmigration. 

Imports, United Kingdom, 1879-83  . A 4 : ° prea A 
see also Cotton, Silk. 


IncoME, taxes on , : b.-418 
INDUSTRIAL Inquiry, a new 7 (see “Frederic Has vison) ‘ . . 516 

Remuneration Conference, arrangements for . ‘ A . 694 
InpustRigs. Taxation of . : s : 5 ° : ‘ 9 
INSURANCE. ‘Taxes 0n . : ~ :. : . : a, te 


IrELAND. See Registration. 
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1RON ORE, comparative production in different countries . 
IRRIGATION of land in Egypt ° : : 5 : 


Jeans (J. S.). On the Comparative Lfficiency and Earnings of 


Labour at Home and Abroad . ‘ 


Difficulties of comparing the efficiency of the working classes in different 


countries 


Comparison of the cotton, wool and worsted, and silk industries in different 
countries, with éables of number of hands, number of spindles and looms, 


and number of spindles and looms to each operative 5 





employed, and the average and aggregate out-put . 5 


No reliable information for comparing either shipping or agriculture . 


ironstone and coal industries, with éables showing number of persons 


Experiences of Mr. C. O. Budge as to quantity of work capable of being 


produced by workmen of different nationalities . 


Difficulties of comparing the earnings of the working classes in different 
countries ; official publications as to the rate of wages in various occu- 


pations P 


Average rates of wages in the United States, United Kingdom, Germany, and 


France, and comparison of these with wages of British colonies 


Comparison of wages paid in the United Kingdom and in the United States . 
—— foregoing figures relating to the United Kingdom with those published 


by Mr. Leone Levi in 1867 . : . 
Causes of the rise in wages since 1850 


Agricultural labour: ¢adble of wages paid in 1850, 1870, and 1880, with 


percentage increase. .- ° 


Increase of wages in Manchester district ‘between 1850 and 1883, and 
aggregate and average wages paid in United States for the same period. 


Official rates of wages in Belgium in 1822 , ‘ * 
Female and juvenile Jabour 


Percentage of population of different countries engaged in industrial occupa- 
tions ; unproductive population (women, young children, pensioners, &c.); 


distribution of population according to occupation . C 
Comparative cost of living in different countries 4 4 
Recapitulation é 


Tables showing weekly wages paid in or about 1880- average waves in 
fa) 2 D> 


Australia and New Zealand, and wages in Russia, 1880. 


—— of number of hands employed in the leading industries of the United 


States in 1881, with ageregate and average wages 


—— of wages paid in Massachusetts, 1860 and 1883, and in France, 1853 and 


1883 ° 


—— of number of women and children employed in each class of occupation 





without specified occupations 


of number of persons employed in industrial occupations, and persons 


—— of distribution, as regards occupations, of the population of different 


countries . : . . ; 


Discussion on Mr. Jeans’s Paper : 
Rawson (Sir Rawson W.) 


Drew attention to special points to which the discussion should be directed ° 


Howell (George) 


Averages of wages generally placed too high; working classes lost more time 
than formerly through holidays, &c.; their services were dispensed with, 
too, at an earlier age than heretofore, so that many elderly men were 
driven on to their clubs; allowance made for rent in the cost of living was 
too low; regretted that the English Government did not pay more atten- 
tion to statistics, and thought that if wages could be increased 20, 40, 60, 
or 100 per cent., we should have a proportionately increased purchasing 


power 4 


Walford (Cornelius) 


If wages were raised to the extent mentioned by Mr. Howell, 
trade would disappear ; the superior position of the American wo 


our export 
rkmen was 


due, not to higher wages, but to the fact that they did not spend so much 
of their earnings in beer and tobacco; in America a large amount of work 
done by machinery, so that fewer hands were employed than in England; 
as regards the superiority of the English as earthworkers, they were now 
rivalled by the Italians and Chinese ; a mistake had arisen in the statistics 
of the unproductive classes in America, probably from the fact that the 
daughters of the labouring classes did not go out to work in mills, &c. ° 


Paul (H. Moncreiff) 


Difficulty of comparing earnings at home and abroad; differed from 
Mr. Walford as to superiority of Chinese labour, and from Mr. Jeans in his 
views as regards the woollen and worsted manufactures; error in 
Appendix II in relation to earnings in Australia; reasons for rise of wages 


in France, 1860-80 . 4 : : . 5 
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JEANS (J.S.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Peace (Walter) 


Asked Mr. Jeans if he had taken into consideration the fact that hours of 


labour were shorter in the colonies than at home . ‘ A . 
Hurst (George) 
Difficulty of obtaining accurate statistics as to wages : . : 


Whitworth (Benjamin) 


Cotton trade lately had not paid 2 per cent. on the capital employed; in the 
present paper the difference in the hours of labour at home and in 
America: had not been taken into account; the higher wages in America 
would not purchase the same comforts as could be obtained by the work- 
man in England; wages were falling in America and France, and the 
speaker thought they would have to be reduced in England ° . 


Longstaff (G. B.) 


English labour valued at a low estimate in Canada, from the labourers being 
so discontented and so difficult to manage . : . ° : 


Levi (Leone) Ae 
In fertility of invention the French labourers probably superior to the 
British; St. Monday the cause of much suspension of labour; in com- 
paring wages, necessary to take into account how much each person gives 
for wages received; regretted Government did not publish better 
statistics . . . . : ° * : . 


Debenham (F.) 


Drew attention to the large amount of juvenile labour in America, 


Pochin (H. D.) 


Greater consideration of masters for men now than ever, and the fault of 
enforced idleness lay chiefly with the men; difficulties of estimating 
relative value of wages; bad workmen. not tolerated in American shops, 
which was very different to the spiritshown in England . ° " 


Williams (R. Price) 


Illustration showing the superiority of the English mechanic over the 


American ‘ . 5 ; : é 5 Fs z 
Miller (William) 
Made a few remarks . 6 x ‘ 3 - ; 


Martin (J. B.) 

Large number of steerage passengers from Canada to England, and the 
falling off in the number of emigrants to Canada and the United States 
showed that the higher wages in those countries did not give greater 
purchasing powers than the earnings in England. - 5 C 


Jeans (J.S.), reply . : é d : ‘ , 3 
Jounstone (HE. M. M.) of Dublin, spoke in discussion (Willock on 
Express Trains) . : : : eae : : : : 


Laxzour, on the comparative efficiency and earnings of, at home and 
abroad (see Jeans) . : é ‘ : 
Lamotte (—). Scheme for irrigation of Egypt. ; : , 
DE LAvALEYE (—). His theory that fall in price of commodities is 
due to the suspension of gold coinage (see Paul Leroy-Beaulieu) . 
Lawson (Robert). Remarks in discussion (Longstaff on Decline in 
English Death-Rate) Prag seta . : . 
Leroy-Braviiev (Paul). The Fall in the Price of Commodities ; 
its Cause and Effect [translated from the “ Economiste Frangaise,” 
12th and 19th April, 1884] : : : : ; ‘ ; 


Statement of workmen before Commission at the Palais Bourbon, that prices 
of articles of consumption had increased, disproved by various authorities . 
Theory of M. de Lavaleye, that the fail is owimg to the suspension of gold 
coinage, disputed; France does not reap the same benefit as many other 
countries. : - : a = % A 3 
Extracts from Mr. Giffen’s Progress of the Working Classes, with Mr. Charles 
Hawkins’s letter on the cost per patient in St. George’s Hospital, 1830 and 
1880 - : 5 3 . : : F 
Increase of price of wine caused by ravages of phylloxera; by meaus taken 
to destroy the pest, and planting of new vines, old prices will probably be 
resumed in a few years F . . . : : : 
Table of consumption per head in 1866, 1872, 1876, and 1881; and improve- 
ments effected in houses for the working classes in Paris” . és : 
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Levi (Leone). Statistics of the Revenue of the United Kingdom 
from 1859-82, in Relation to the Distribution of Taxation (in 
continuation of a paper read in 1861) . “ : ‘ A . 

The science and art of finance: object and definition of financial “ science” 
and “art” . é A c ‘ 5 : - : 

Conclusions regarding the state of the revenue in 1860; statement of reforms 
in taxation then considered necessary : 5 : 

Reforms in the revenue between 1861 and 1882; reforms foreshadowed in 
paper of 1861 have been largely carried out ; statement of taxes and duties 
repealed : : : : 3 - ; ° 

Se ahee condition of the country in 1861-82; comparative statements as 
regards population, imports and exports, income tax, savings banks, and 
paupers ; diminished tension for changes in the financial system . 

Population and finance; sources of public revenue; tables showing gross 
revenue and revenue from taxes in United Kingdom (1802-83) and in 
different States of Europe (1880) . 3 3 * ‘ 3 

Taxation and national income 3 table showing decrease of burden of 
taxation . : c : 3 : é 

Sources of the revenue, with ¢able, 1820-83  . ; A : : 

Taxation on real and personal property, with comparative tadle, 1868-69 and 
1882-83 ; Mr. Prideaux Selby’s proposition, that all permanent taxation 
forms a charge on production, is far too sweeping; capitalised value of 
incomes from real and personal property; taxes paid by income from realty 
(15% per cent.), personalty (112 per cent.), and industrial with same income 
only 7 percent. . . : . ° ° ° 2 . 

Taxation on personal comforts, luxuries, and industries 3; table for 1842, 1862, 
and 1882, 4 . 5 . : : . 3 

Taxation of alcohol: cost per head for spirits, beer, and wine; effect of good 
harvest and prosperous trade on revenue from alcohol; work of temperance 
societies ; effect on revenue of greatly diminished use of alcohol; proposal 
by Mr. Stephen Bourne that a large increase of duty should be made on 
spirits, wine, and beer : c ° : 2 . 5 

The wine duties, with ables showing strength, prices, and duty of wines from 
France, Portugal, and Spain, and quantities imported in 1882 . é 

Taxes on sugar, tea, and coffee; occupations ; inhabited houses: suggested 
extension of inhabited house duty; table showing probable increase to 
revenue from this . : ° : 5 : : . 

—— insurauce; the transfer of property; succession duty introduced in 
1853 not a success ; inquiry as to its working should be instituted . A 

—— income: desirability of unit of valuation for taxation of real property 
both for public revenue and local taxation . : . . . 

Incidence of taxation on the higher, middle, and working classes; fiscal 
legislation of late years all in favour of labouring classes 5 . 

Appropriation of taxation; cost of civil service and forces under various 
Governments from 1859-60—1882-83 “ 3 5 

Conclusion . : : : 4 a : ° ° 

Tables: I. Production of wheat, bushels per acre; trade imports and exports; 
revenue from alcoholic beverages, 1861-83 . : : 5 : 

—— II. Diagram showing relation of the harvest and of commerce with the 
revenue from alcohol 5 2 aie . 5 

—— III. Produce of taxes and gross revenue, 1860-82 4 . 

—— lV. Revenue from principal articles of consumption , - 


. . 


Discussion on Professor Leone Levi's Paper: 
Rhodes (J. G.) 


Soundest principle of taxation, placing its incidence almost exclusively upon 
property, as user of all the property in a country is to all its inhabitants; 
did not agree with Professor Levi that there was a disadvantage in taxing 
houses; taxation in relief of labouring classes had not gone far enough ; 
house duty, as at present imposed, a particularly unfair one 


Cohen (Lionel L.) 


Taxes on locomotion and taxes on the transfer of property deserved more 
emphasis than had been given them in the paper; unfair that coupons to 
bearer issued in this country had to bear a penny stamp, whilst foreign 
bonds in this respect were free 5 : g 


Craigie (Major P. G.) 


Agreed with reader of the paper that all classes being protected by the State 
should contribute to its cost; recent legislation had the tendency of 
transferring taxation from the general expenditure of the country to 
realised property ; whilst the largest class has been relieved of taxation, its 
political powers have been increased ; really only one kind of taxation, local 
taxes being levied with the sanction of the State, the local authority acting 
only as an agent; inequality of taxes on real and personal property ; 
doubted if Professor Levi was right in regarding revenue from post oftice 
as not taxation < . . : 


¥ ° 


4-6 
6~7 


7-9 
9-10 


10-18 
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‘. Levi (Leone). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Glover (John) 


Cost of lighthouses not paid out of the general revenue of the country, as 
Professor Levi seemed to think, but met by a special tax on part of our 
shipping; taxes on railway passengers and on marine insurance ought to 
be abolished . ° ° . . ° A . 


Bourne (S.) 


Did not think the income of the country had increased to the amount 
represented in the author’s table; comparison with other countries not 
sound, unless the use to which the taxes were put was stated, ¢.g., in 
France a large proportion was used for making railways; amount spent in 
alcohol would be much more beneficial to labour if spent in any other way ; 
taxes on transfer of property were essentially bad . ° e ° 


Selby (Prideaux) 


Permanent taxation, on whomsoever levied, formed a charge on production, 
and was borne by the whole conimunity; if the taxes on spirits and tobacco 
were removed the rate of wages would decline, and the labouring classes 
would have less opportunity for saving i é : : e 


Walford (Cornelius) 
As income of working classes had greatly improved of late, they should con- 
tribute to the direct taxation of the country; for instance a tax of 5s. or 
Ios. might be put on all persons placed on parliamentary register . 5 


Bailey (A. H.) 


Professor Levi’s description of real and personal property not a clear one; 
depositors in savings banks not persons who earned weekly wages; 
mistake in the paper as to taxes on insurance; reason why succession duty 
had failed to produce as much as wasestimated . e ° e 


F Levi (Leone) 


Acknowledged the suggestions thrown out in the discussion, but lateness of 


the hour prevented him from replying in detail . ° ° e 
; remarks in discussion (Rabino on Statistics of Egypt) ; : 
remarks in discussion (Jeans on Harnings of Labour) : : 


Liprary of the Society, additions to, in 1884 , , - ‘ 


preface to the catalogue, and the rules followed in its preparation 
Lifgearp (Armand). Immigration into the United States [trans- 
lated from the “Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris,” 
June, 1884] . : ‘ , , : : : ‘ ; 


Number of immigrants, and annual average, 1820-83, with numbers from each 
country in 1880; rapid increase of large towns due to immigration; money 
value of each immigrant to the States, and causes of the fluctuations in 
numbers in different years . - c : C f 0 

Tables of emigration according to nationalities, 1867-83, and of increase for 
1878 (the date of termination of the financial crisis in United States) ; 
increase of European emigration due to increased railway and steamboat 
accommodation. : : ns 4 ede 

Proportion of emigrants to the population of the respective countries . F 

Table of comparison between returns of United States’ statistical bureau as to 
number of immigrants, and returns of countries from which immigrants 
arrive, with remarks on the variations : 5 3 : : 

Distribution of emigrants among the various States; regulations for the 
reception, &c., of immigrants; mortality statistics at Ward Island and 
Castle Garden i : : c . ° ; 


Lire INSURANCE in the British empire . : : : : 5 

Lirerature (English and German). See Books. 

Luoyp’s statistics of marine casualties for 1883. See Shipwrecks. 

Locat Taxation. See Z'axation. 

Lonpon. See Banks, Fires. 

Lonastarr (G. B.). The Recent Decline in the English Death-Rate 
considered in connection with the Causes of Death ; : : 

Average death-rate of 1876-83 remarkably low (20°3); the present paper a 


continuation of that by Mr. N. A. Humphreys (Statistical Journal, 
vol. xlvi, p. 189) . é . : = Fs ‘ 
Soundness of the “National system of vital statistics,” and the figures 
relating to “Alleged causes of death;” fallacies to which the latter 
classification is liable ° ° : . ° ° . 
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Lonestarr (G. B.). The Decline in the English Death-Rate—contd. 


Tuble showing rise or fall in the death-rates of England and Wales from 
varions causes or groups of causes, 1875-79, compared with 1850-54, with 
remarks on errors from changes of nomenclature and classification ; tables 
of 1861-70 and 1876-80 taken to minimise these errors ; difference between 
the two sets of tables pointed out . sm eee ape. ae : 

Causes of death shown by Table A to have been decreasing: phthisis, develop- 
mental diseases, fever, dropsy, convulsions, scarlet-fever, small-pox, 
diphtheria, diarrhoea, measles, and whooping cough. J 2 : 

—— to have been increasing: lung diseases, heart diseases, dropsy, brain 
diseases, kidney diseases, and cancer 4 4 : 3 

Diminishing death-rate can only fall to zero, an increasing one may rise 
indefinitely ; conclusions drawn from foregoing facts & : : 

Necessity of considering the sex and age constitution of a population before 
comparing its death-rate with another population; desirability of a table 
of factors by which the death-rate of the principal towns could be reduced 
to the normal g : : 5 3 : ° ° 

Comparison of urban and rural death-rates ; degeneration of race shown by 
deterioration of eyesight, &c. : . 3 : 5 

Relative incidence of various causes of death upon males and females, with 
table showing excess of males and females at different groups of ages, 
together with their conjugal condition ; discrepancy between married men 
and women 6 : f A ° 3 : 

Effect of the decline of the death-rate upon the increase of the population . 

Inferences drawn from the facts under review ; . 0 ° 

Jables showing the death-rates from various canses, with percentages, &c., in 
groups of ages; averages of 1876-80 compared with averages of 1861-70 . 


Discussion on Dr. Longstaff’s Paper: 
Bailey (A. HH.) - 


Distrusted the materials from which the tables had been compiled, as the 
ages given in the census could only be taken as approximations, and there 
was also.much difficulty about the causes of death. : : ° 


Humphreys (N. A.) 

If statisticians waited for perfect materials it would be a long time before 
any work was done; encouraging to sanitarians that there had been 
such a decrease in zymotic diseases and phthisis; change in the death-rate 
could not yet effect much change in the population, as the decrease for 
1871-81 (5,000) would only make a difference of one-fifth of 1 per 1,000 in 
the annual death-rate; Dr. Longstaff’s suggestion as to a table of factors 
had been anticipated, and would be found in the Registrar-General’s 
summary for 1883; could speak confidently as to the amount of work in 
Dr. Longstaff’s calculations, and the difficulties he had had to contend with 


Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


The uncertainty as to ages mentioned by Mr. Bailey prevailed over the whole 
period under discussion, aud errors of that kind were found to balance one 
another : ° . 5 ° ° ° ° 


Lund (E.), of Manchester 


In the factory districts, though there was high death-rate, the rate for middle 
life was not so high as might be anticipated; this was accounted for by the 
neglect of children through parents going out to work; in the north of 
England an endeavour was being made to record not only the cause of 
death but also of disease . ° ee . . 


Lawson (Robert) 


Figures showing the decrease of phthisis and the increase of diseases of the 
lungs, 1868-69, which were opposed to Dr. Longstaff’s statement that the 
increase in the latter was not equivalent to the decrease in the former; 
other statistics quoted to show the relation between the prevalence of 
pneumonia and the prevalence of phthisis . 5 * 4 é 


Hendriks (F-.) 

Advocated the adoption in England of a system of free certificates of birth, 
which might be preserved by the people, similar to the acte de naissunce in 
France; gravest mistakes were made through the loose way in which ages 
were stated in the census . : 5 . . c 5 


Humphreys (N. A.) 

Persons with no special knowledge were not now often legal informants of 
registration of death; did not think the English people would preserve 
certificates of birth. . . . 5 5 ° . 

Bailey (A. H.) 


In the return of ages there was a tendency to error in one direction, which 
was not corrected by numbers  .  « : 5 3 
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f PAGE 
Lonastarr (G. B.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
- Giffen (R.) 
Congratulated Dr. Longstaff on the excellence of his paper, and suggested 
that those gentlemen who objected to the data on which it was founded, 
should lay before the Society some return showing how the returned ages 
differed from the actual ages; the present paper established the fact that 
Sanitary science had considerably decreased the death-rate from zymotic 
diseases ; insufficient evidence at present to come to any conclusion as to 
Mr. Humphreys’ interesting statement respecting the decline in Rey! 
at the laterages . - : : C : 255-6 
Longstaff (G. B.), reply: 
None of the conclusions in the paper were invalidated by Mr. Bailey’s 
criticisms; all ages over 75 had been put together, and all under 5 treated 
in a similar manuer, as it is in these periods errors most often occur; as 
regards the connection between phthisis and diseases of the lungs, ‘the 
curve for the former for forty years was approximately a straight ‘line, 
whilst that for the latter was an irregular one; reasons given why Registrar- 
General’s returns might be trusted. 3 é . 257-8 


remarks in discussion (Jeans on Earnings of Labour) 3 661 
Lunn, (E.). Remarks in discussion (Longstaff on Decline in English 

Death-Rate) . : : : : A : : : . 251 

LUxvRIEs, taxation of. ; ; : . : : : : 9 


Manommep Aty, Improvements introduced into Heypt by aes . 416 
ManvuFactures of the British empire . : . 476 
Martin (John Biddulph). £lectoral Statistics: a Review of the 

} Working of our Representative System from 1832 to 1881, i view 


of Prospective Changes therein . ' ‘ P : aa 
Ga, poeresan Reference to papers in the Journal on electoral statistics by 
Mr. Newmarch, Mr. J. B. Martin, Mr. Hare, and Mr. Droop 75-6 
Historical Sketch: Distribution of seats under Reform Acts of 1832 and 
’ 1867 and since, with table partly by Mr. B. Whitworth 76-8 


The Electorate: Cannot compare 1832 and 1881 on account of Act of 1867, 
1861 therefore taken as intermediate point; ¢able of population and electors, 


1832, and 1861-62 . c 79 
A Effects of “ Boundary Act” of 1868 on both franchise and redistribution, 
; with.table . 80-81 


Table showing increase or decrease in the total population, and number of 

electors per 10,000 in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, peace 

tively, from 1832-81 81 
Present position and the conditions of the problem, a. England and Wales: 

Lunatics, paupers, criminals, and aliens (493,000), and adults (184,500), to 

be deducted from gross number of adult males (6,643,000) . 82-5 
Electoral body almost exactly twice the importance in 1881 as compared 

with 1857; 60 per cent. of the whole adult male Vite still without 


j electoral rights é 86 
: Effects of assimilation of borough and county franchise in counties and 
boroughs . 86-8 
B. Wena. Great decrease of population i in Irish counties, “and only slight 
increase in boroughs . : . 88-9 
Relative electoral strength in 1832 (11° 32) and 1881 (7 AGN: 89 


Table showing the population in counties and boroughs in Treland, the 
number of adult males, the number of electors, the ratio of electors per 
10,000 adult males, the number of electors per member, and number of 
members returned to parliament in 1881; comparison of figures of above 


table with English boroughs and counties . 7 - - ‘ 90 
Conclusion . 92 
Table showing the population, electors, ratios of population and electors to 
members in counties and boroughs (United Kingdom) ; 93 
Table A, population, number of register ed electors, and number of members 
. Seto the United Kingdom from 1831-61 7 ? 94-110 
> Tables \ 1 to A 7 (w ith two diagrams) summarising the above Table A a 6Lt0-13 
Memorandum of authorities whence the figures in the foregoing tables are 
derived - . 1138-14 
Papers, &c., on electoral statistics in the Journal of the Statistical Society Pe ad g 
¥ Table showi ing the redistribution of seats between 1832-81. : coe) ELS 
7 Discussion on Mr. J. B. Martin's Paper: 
a Chadwick (David) 
a Distribution of seats was an old subject with him, and one well worthy the 
6 attention of the Society ; all alterations must be based on statistical facts ; 
VOL. XLVII, PART IV. 3B 
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PAGE 
Martin (John Biddulph). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Chadwick (David)—contd. 


this he had shown to be the case in the Reform Bill of 1832; franchise 
should be the same in boroughs as in counties ; population and property 
combined formed the best standard for adjusting parliamentary repre- 
sentation; his suggestion was that 15,000 population and property of the 
gross annual value of §0,0o0o/. should be the minimum claim for one 
member . ; : ‘ . i ; ‘ .- 116-17 


Martin (R. B.) 


Real interest of the paper lay in the question whether the basis of votes shall 
be local, or whether they shall be based on equal electoral districts; ques- 
tion as to whether it might not be possible to arrange for the representation 
of minorities; if property, as Mr. Chadwick suggests, is to be represented, 
the various franchises, such as the 4os. freehold, should be retained - 117-18 


Fowler (William) 


Sensitiveness of boroughs as to redistribution; parliament would not take 
property as a qualification, but would make the franchise residential ; 
many small boroughs would have to be absorbed, and places like West 
Ham, Croydon, and St. Helens should be made into boroughs; thought 
that a variety of constituencies was the best way of getting all classes 
represented, but was not in favour of either three-cornered constituencies 
or the cumulative vote . : : : F : . 118-19 


Pochin (H. D.) 


Mr. Fowler had dwelt on the powers and duties of parliament; it was, 
however, the province of the Statistical Society to lay down a basis of 
correct principles on which parliament could act; he hoped the property 
qualification would be considered in discussing the franchise, and regretted 
that Mr. Martin thought the question should be settled by mere numbers. 119-20 


Howell (George) 


Thought the proposal that population should be the basis of redistribution 
the best. part of the paper, and pointed out that population and wealth 
really went together; objected to cutting up large towns into wards, 
and preferred each elector being able to vote for one candidate only; 
redistribution would be much easier if the qualifications of electors were 
uniform . f : “ 2 c é : a 120 


Burdett (H. C.) 


In considering the electorate, the duplicates and the difference between the 
day and night population of large towns must be taken into account; in 
Birmingham result of next election uncertain, through the population 
retreating to the suburbs; representation of minorities would be solved 
if each voter were only allowed one vote . ; : ; - : 120-21 


Elliott (H. T. W.) 


Mr. Martin had not given a precise estimate of the number of new voters to 
be created by the assimilation of the county and borough franchise; if 
2, million voters were added, the county and borough share of members 
should be 407 and 236 respectively, instead of 360 and 283 as at present . 121 


Bourne (8.) 


Differed from the two statements that population and wealth go together, 
and that it was the business of the Statistical Society to tell parliament 
what it ought to do in this matter; property ought to be considered as a 
qualification, as it was unfair that those who paid only a small part of the 
taxation should have an equal voice with those who contributed largely; 
seats might be distributed to areas according to the income of the district ; 
was in favour of a variety of qualifications, and did not see why residence 


should be necessary for a vote - 4 . : : a py 
Hendriks (F-) 
Objected to qualification from real property only , : . eo 122 


Bourne (S8.) 


Had referred to distribution according to income of voters, as it was from this 
the revenue was raised c ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ wee 122 


Giffen (R.) 

Subject of this paper very suitable for the Statistical Society; the difficulty as 
regards representation is that all arrangements require reconsifering at 
certain intervals, as population and wealth become transferred from one 
district to another; rather than take the last census as the basis for 
redistribution, an endeavour should be made to arrange property and 
wealth as they are likely to be ina few years, by this means a more lasting 
settlement would be obtained : : “ 3 é . 122-23 
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Martin (John Biddulph). Discussion on his Paper—contd., 
Martin (John B.), reply: 


The results of the paper were inadequate to the labour bestowed upon it; 
had not laid down any principle for the redistribution of electoral power, as 
the Government might have issued their Bill before the reading of this 
paper; no allusion had been made to property, as Mr. A. Ellis had already 
brought this before the Society; Mr. Elliott had misapprehended the 
figures as to county electors, the calculation was that they would be 
raised from 932,000 to 1,836,coo . ‘ . : ‘ ° 


Media of Exchange: being some Notes on the Precious Metals 
and their Equivalents. (Read before the British Geen ae 
at Montreal, August, 1884) : ; 


The Bible, Aristotle, Goldsmith, and J. S. Mill on undue use of wealth 

The precious metals: reasons why gold and silver have been almost 
universally adopted as the basis of monetary systems 

Coin: differences between coin and bullion; wear and tear of coinage 

Origin of bank notes: danger of large issues of paper money ; amount of 
bank note circulation per “head iu principal countries of Europe and in the 
United States; effects of contraction or expansion of paper money in any 
country. : 

Instruments of credit : banking system, comparison of this system in 
England and in France ° 

Conclusion : advantages of the decimal system of coinage, and of a uniform 
system of measures . - ; ° : : - 


remarks in discussion (Poynting on Fluctuations in Price of 
Wheat, &.) 
remarks in discussion (Walford on Statistics of Canada) 
remarks in discussion (Jeans on Earnings of Here a 
reply to vote of thanks to officers. 
Martin (R. B.). Remarks in discussion (Martin on Electoral 
Statistics) ; ; 
Merats, Precious, notes on 1 the, and their ‘equivalents (see Te 
Martin) : 
Mzrroronogy. General Meteorological Table for 1883 [by James 
Glaisher ] : : : : ; * : ; 
Mitier (William). Remarks in discussion (Walford on Statistics of 
Canada) . B ; 
remarks in discussion (Rabino on Statistics of Egypt) * 
spoke in discussion (Jeans on Harnings of Labour) . 
Missions to non-Christian nationalities . 
MoncrieFF (Scott), reply to Rousseau Pacha’s scheme for irrigation 
of Egypt 
Money. Media of exchange, notes on the precious metals and their 
equivalents (see J. B. Martin) . 
Mowatt (James). Remarks in discussion (Willock . on Express 


Trains) ° e ° ° ° ° ° ” ° e hd 
Navizs of the British empire : 7 : : . ; 
NECESSARIES, taxation of . ‘ ss : : : : ' 
Nixez, Inundation of . ’ ; ‘ , . ; : : 


Pavu (H. Moncreiff). Remarks in discussion (Poynting on Fluctua- 


tions in Price of Wheat, &e.) . . : : 

remarks in discussion (Rabino on Statistics of Egypt) ' - 

remarks in discussion (Jeans on Earnings of Labour. : 
PavpERisM in the British empire ‘ : : : : 


see also Registration. 
PraceE (Walter). Remarks in discussion (Jeans on Earnings of 
Labour) 3 ; . - : : ‘ 
PERSONAL PROPERTY. See Property 
PHYLLOXERA, ravages of, and means taken in France to combat it . 
progress of, stayed in France . : ; i 
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Pocutn (H. D.). Remarks in discussion (Martin on Electoral 

Statistics) : x : 
remarks in discussion (J eans on Earnings of Labour) , 

His gift of tool. for the best Essay on the Extent to which 

recent Legislation is in accordance with, or deviates from, the 


true principles of Economic Science. : : A ; 

Poxice of the British empire : : 
Porvtation of the British empire, with percentage of urban and 
~ rural population and average of population to area : : P 


and finance of United Kingdom . ; 
Post OrFice, number of letters posted in the world and in British 
empire . : : 
Porato Spirit, used to fortify Spanish wine imported to France. 
POWER (Edward). Remarks in discussion (Poynting on Fluctuations 
in Price of Wheat, &e.) . : 
Poyntine (J. H.). A comparison of the Fluctuations in the Price 
of Wheat and in the Cotton and Silk pores into Great 
Britain . : os ae : 3 ° 5 : : : 


Connection between sun spots and wheat harvest not yet satisfactorily made 
out; effect may be disguised by social, economical, or meteorological causes 

Method of treating the statistics: to determine the fluctuations necessary to 
know whether the price is an average one for that time; the prices are 
averaged for ten years, so as to give a standard for each year; so many 
small irregularities that instead of taking the ER of each year, the 
average of “four years has been adopted | 

Fluctuations in wheat price at Delhi and in France very similar to English 
price curve fairly represents the variations in the harvest . 

Statistics of cotton imports in “Encyclopedia Britannica,” ninth “edition, 
treated in same way as those of the corn price; imports into Great Britain 
fairly represent actual crop; American war caused sudden increase in all 
other parts of the world . 

Silk imports, obtained from Messrs. Durant’s Circular, treated as above; 
silk fluctuations slightly before those of cotton and corn; rise in 1871 73 
simultaneous with rise in cotton; no statistics of total produce Oeste 

Only curve which resembles sun spot curve is that of Chinese silk; early 
statistics of silk imports no indication of the China produce 

Bank rate apparently resembles wheat price curve, except between 1860 and 


The direction of future inquiry should be into periodicities in the price of 
corn : - fe : s : : 

Suggestion of Professor Stokes that the numerical process employed in 
averaging should be further investigated; general description of the 
mathematical examination made by him, and its results. 

Tables {—I1I1: Price of wheat in England, 1756-1880; in Delhi, 1763- 1835 
(Jevons, “ Nature,” xix, 588); and in France, 1800-50, with the ten-yearly 
and four-yearly averages, and the percentage which the latter is of the 
former 

—— estimated yield per acre of wheat i in England, 1849- 78 (Caird, Journal of 
the Statistical Society, 1879, p. 482) 

— wheat imports into England, 1830-80 (« Whitaker’s Almanac, a 1882, 





p. 424) 
cotton consumed i in Great Britain, 1801-7 6 («Encyclopedia Britannica, ” 
~ ninth edition, vol. vi) A A : : ° 


— cotton imports into Great Britain A 
— cotton crop, United States, 1821-78 (“ Encyclopzedia Britannica’) 4 
— silk imports into Great Britain, 1830-81 (Durant’s Circular) : 
—— rate of discount at the Bank of Kngland, 1840-81 

Diagram showing in curves the statistics given in the above tables facing p. 48. 


Discussion on Professor Poynting’ s cat : 
Rawson (Sir Rawson W.) 
Before the reading of the paper, said its main object was a proposed statistical 


method of dealing with averages, founded to a great extent on a mathe- 
matical theory; the points to bear in mind were—whether the principle of 


the Professor’s method was a correct one, and whether the periods adopted — 


were generally applicable . : : “ 5 
Clarke (Hyde) 


First drew attention to the ten-yearly period in a paper on “ Physical 
Economy,” published forty years ago; account of the processes adopted i in 
that paper; ten-yearly period not one of astronomical exactness; inter- 
ference of the larger cycle in attempts at predicting the incidents of 
agriculture and industry; sun spots, manifestations of cosmic laws, &c., in 
themselves have no effect on harvest ‘ A ‘ ‘ 
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Poyntine (J. H.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. « 
Rawson (Sir Rawson W.) 


Pointed out that Professor Poynting had not suggested there were cycles or 
periods of prices . - : 6 . “ : ° 


Clarke (Hyde), replied : 
That his observations were not put into the mouth of Professor Poynting . 


Bourne (S8.) 


Differed in toto from the Professor’s conclusions; no relation between the 
gradation of prices of wheat in Delhi and in England; exception taken to 
the principle of averaging, ten-yearly and four-yearly periods entirely 
sets ones; if other periods were selected divergent results were 
obtaine r ° . 3 : ° ° ° 


Paul (H. Moncreiff) 


Conclusions as to relations between prices of wheat and cotton, and cotton 
and silk, not borne out by tables annexed to the paper; various conditions 
to be observed before accepting comparisons by average of different articles 
of produce . , c . . : . : 


Elliott (H. T. W.) 


Theory of common metecrological curve worth working out, but conclu- 
sions should be based on the actual yield rather than on a comparison of 
price : 3 5 2 . : : : F 


Hamilton (Rowland). 


Impossible to attribute the fluctuations of prices in silk and cotton to a 
common cause; an historical inquiry into the causes affecting prices 
indispensable : : : cS : : 3 ; 


Craigie (Major) 

Professor Poynting’s mathematical system of averaging did not suffice for 
the peculiar series of facts intended to be grouped; wheat crop dependent 
on weather of two or three months, more than that of whole year; satis- 
factory that the Government were attempting to obtain official records of 
the cereal produce of. the United Kingdom : : ¢ : 


Martin (John B.) 


What is an average? the various conditions obtaining at different periods 
increased the difficulties of averaging ; Mr. Gdschen’s examination into the 
variations of general prices not fully made out . = a . 


Power (Edward) 


Professor Poynting’s conclusions hardly in accordance with general experience; 
increased means of transport allowed abundant harvest in one part to 
supply deficiency in others . : b c : é A 


Poynting (J. H.), reply : 
Speakers in the debate had insisted that yield onght to have been taken 
instead of price; in wheat he had taken price, but in cotton and silk the 


amount in bales; process of averaging not originally looked at mathe- 
matically; if the similarities in the curves could be explained by displace- 


ment, his meteorological theory must go to the wall 4 ° 
Rawson (Sir W. Rawson), [chairman ] 
Thanked Professor Poynting for his paper. : ; ; 


Precious Mrrats. See Metals. 
Price of commodities, fall in, its cause and effect (see Paul Leroy 
Beaulieu) ; : i ‘ . . 
Prisons. See Public Institutions. 
PROPERTY, real and personal, taxation on : 2 : ; : 
taxation on transfer of, by death . : ; : ; ‘ 
Provisions. See Registration. 
Pustic Institutions. John Howard’s experiences and opinions on 
the preservation and improvement of the health of the inmates of, 
as affected by structural arrangement (see R. D. R. Sweeting). 


RaBino (Joseph). Some Statistics of Eaypt : : 3 , 


Annual charges of the Egyptian State, 8,920,129. . . - - 
Improvements that have been accomplished in the country mostly due to 
Mohammed Aly; registration figures in Egypt very untrustworthy. a 
Population as given in the census and other publications, with mortality 
returns from epidemics . : : : : - . 
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RaBino (Joseph). ‘Some Statistics of Egypt—contd. 


Extension of the area of cultivated land chiefly owing to the introduction of 
constant irrigation; amount of public works executed, with tables showing 
work done, labour required and amount obtained, &c.; impossibility of 
dispensing with forced labour : 3 ; 4 : : 

Products: cotton, sugar, agricultural produce, with fables; comparison of 
estimates of Mulhall, Amici Bey, and the author as to total produce of the 
countr : : ° 5 . 5 3 : ° 

Imports . tables of value of chief imports, 1863-82; totals of exports and 
imports, 1874-83; and movement of specie, 1879-83 3 . > 

Finances: fable of revenue and expenditure for 1883; Suez Canal the origin 
of the Egyptian debt; various estimates as to the cost of the canal to 


Keypt ; ; ‘ ; 3 7 : z 4 
Before law of liquidation was adopted (1880), no trustworthy figures to be 
z obtained; revenue tables for 1880, 1881, and 1882, with remarks . 5 


In considering the land tax, the debts of the fellaheen and the impoverish- 
ment of the soil to be taken into account . , : : 3 
Custom receipts, octrois, tobacco duties, railways and telegraphs, salt dues, &c. 
Irrigation: schemes of Rousseau Pacha, Colonel Scott Moncrieff, and 
M. Lamotte. . 3 ° 5 . ° 


Discussion on Mr. Rabino’s Paper: 
Clarke (Hyde) 


Forced labour necessary for Kgypt, and was preferred by the population; 
conflict of opinion as to irrigation works greatly increased the difficulty ; 
no reason for tampering with English and French creditors; population 
industrious, and suited to country, but so-called improvements in the 
law, &c., bad lately been introduced, which were quite unsuited to the 
people; advocated placing Egypt under the Indian Government . ° 


Levi (Leone) 
No material progress in population of Egypt; anuual expenditure 30 per 
ie cent. upon the production of the country . 3 4 : . 
Miller (William) 
Thought a land tax to meet Government expenditure would be a good thing 
in England . : ‘ 6 3 j 4 - ° 


Hurst (George) 


Population had greatly increased since the beginning of this century, despite 
the epidemics to which the country had been subjected: forced labour for 
the present was a necessity. 3 ° . 5 . : 


Paul (Moncreiff) 


Returns of population for 1800 and 1882 could not be compared, as they were 
drawn from different sources; 9 per cent. not charged in Australia on 
mortgage as stated in the paper, but on clear over drafts without security . 


Rawson (Sir Rawson W.) 


Figures given in the paper were subject to much modification owing to their 
having been obtained from so many sources; system of forced labour in 


Egypt had resulted in misery and mischief to the people. 2 
Rabino (J.) 
Postscript in reply . A F $ 3 
Races of the British empire ; 


Rattwayrs. English Express Trains in 1871, and a comparison 
between them and those of 1883 (see H. B. Willock) . : > 
of the British empire . j , , ; ; : : 
Rawson (Sir Rawson W.). British and Foreign Colonies : being 
the Inaugural Address of the President of the Statistical Society, 
Session 1884-85 : . : : : 3 : 


Introductory remarks: amount of colonisation effected up to the time of the 
discovery of America and the passage to India vid the Cape, at the end of 
the fifteenth century : é : : : : “ 

Sixteenth century: voyages of Columbus and of the Cabots to America; 
Vicious policy of Spain towards her colonies; great success of Portugal in 
acquiring territory and establishing trade in Asia and Africa; extension of 
foreign territory and trade by Holland both in east and west 5 , 

Seventeenth century: settlements in the West Indian Islands; colonisation 
of the northern continent of America by England and France; growth of 
renee territory in India; settlements of England on the West Coast of 

rica : : A F 5 : 5 : : 

Eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; change of ownership of West Indian 
Islands ; occupation of small islands on the road to India; attempts at 
colonisation of Madagascar; rapid progress of New Zealand and Australia; 
annexation by England of Malta, Heligoland, the Falkland Islands, Aden, 
&c.; efforts for colonisation made by France since 1830. ‘ . 
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Rawson (Sir Rawson W.). British and Foreign Colonies—contd. 


Germany, though possessing no colonial territory, has 103 millions of people 
residing in foreign countries 

Small numbers of emigrants sent out from France; arguments of M. Gaffarel 
for extensive colonisation 

Summary fable showing colonies and settlements of each country, with the 
mode of acquisition, and area of population. 

Comparison of aftea and population of countries and their colonies, with 
explanatory diagrams 

Comparison of the general trade of the different countries, ‘with the trade 
of each country with its colonies, with ¢asles and explanatory diagrams. 

Table of the several colonies and foreign possessions of each European 
country, arranged in chronological order of their nap hie with the date 
and mode of acquisition : 

Table of the area and population of the colonial possessions of each European 
country 

Tables showing the amount and comparative erowth of the trade of each 
European country having colonial possessions, and the proportion which 
such trade bears to the total trade . 

Table showing the trade of the United Kingdom with each of its principal 
colonies, showing imports and exports for 1874-76 and 1881-88, with the 
percentage increase or decrease 

Detailed statement of the area, population, ‘and date of acquisition, of the 
several colonial possessions of each European country 

Table of number of German emigrants and their families in the principal 
countries of the world, and of the emigration to the United States from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and France 

Table of imports and exports into and from ne several possessions of Great 
Britain : ° ° 
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563-4 
563-5 
565-6 
568-71 
572-83 


584-91 
592 


593-4 


595 
596-602 


603-4 
604-5 


remarks in discussion Poynting on Hineeaatiee in Price of oa. 65, 68, 


Wheat, &e.) 
remarks in discussion (Longstaft on Decline in n English Death- 
Rate f : - ; 
ie paar in discussion (Willock on Express Trains) i 
remarks in discussion (Rabino on Statistics of Egypt) 
remarks on Howard Medal, and on change of abode of the Society, 
the Library Catalogue, and the death of the Duke of Albany . 
remarks in discussion (Jeans on Earnings of Labour) ‘ : 
Reat Property. See Property. 
REGISTRATION of the United Kingdom: 
England and Wales: 


marriages, births, and deaths . : ‘ : 
comparative table of consols, provisions, coal, and. pauperism, 
1881-83. : : 


general meteorological table for 1883, by James Glaisher 
Scotland: - 
births, deaths, and marriages, with bastardy table 
Great Britain and Ireland: 
summary of marriages, births, and deaths : : : 
Retierons of the British empire . 
REPRESENTATIVE SysTEM [of Great Britain], review of its working 
from. 1832-81, in view of PHEDPP NY changes therein (see J. B. 


Martin). : 
REVENUE of the United Kingdom ; Statistics from 1859- 82, in relation 
to the distribution of Taxation (see Levi) . ; : : 
net produce in quarters and years, 1880-83 ‘ : : : 
imperial and local, of the British empire . . 
Ruopes (J. G.). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Reyenue in 
relation to Taxation) : ; : a 
RovussHav Pacha. Scheme for irrigation of Egypt . : , 


Sr. Grorcu’s Hospitan. See Hospitals. 
Savines Banks in the British empire . ‘ ; : : ’ 
Statistics . F ° : . - 


Letter from X. Y. Z. to the ‘‘ Times ” of 24th A RRA 1881, in reply ie a 
speech made by Lord Dunraven, at Sheffield, pointing out that the 
“returns” used by his Lordship were not trustworthy. 
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Scnoors. See Public Institutions 
Scotnanp. See Registration. 
SELBY (Prideaux). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Revenue in rela- 
tion to Taxation) : ; ; ; ; eee 
SHAw (Captain). Report on Fires in London for 1883. See Fires. 
SHIPPING of the United Kingdom, 1881-83 . . : : 
of the British empire . : : ‘ : : ‘ 
SHIPWRECKS. Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1883 
Table showing number of wrecks and casualties to sailing vessels and 
steamers in 1883, compared with the seventeen previous years, with 


results to ship and to cargo, salvage services, crews saved or drowned, lives 
lost, and respective percentages . ° ‘ : . 


Sirx Imports. Fluctuations in the price of (see Poynting) . 
industry, comparison of in different countries : ; 
Sttos. See Agriculture. 
SILVER. Reasons of its adoption for monetary purposes . ; . 
see also Bullion. 
Spain, the present position of, compared with other European 
countries (see P. A. Delboy) . 3 : ; 
Specie. See Bullion. 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 
report of Council, June, 1884 ‘ ; : S ; . 
abstract of receipts and payments for 1883, with auditors’ report . 
comparative financial statement of 1883 with that of previous 
years : : : E : ‘ : : 
proceedings at ordinary meetings, with titles of papers read 
proceedings of the fiftieth anniversary meeting 


list of deceased Fellows during 1883-84 . . : : 
opening inaugural address of the President, November, 1884 
(see Rawson) . : : 


proceedings at the November meeting, 1884 . : ; : 
letter from Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, with circular dispatch 
sent out from the Foreign Office, relating to the forthcoming 
celebration of the Society’s jubilee : : : . 
see also Library. 
Stock (Live). See Agriculture. 
Stores (Professor G. G.). Mathematical examination of the process 
of averaging as used in Professor Poynting’s paper : 
SueaRr, taxes on . : . s ; : 
Sun Spots, connection with price of wheat ‘ ‘ ‘ : 
SweETInG (R. D. R.). The Experiences and Opinions of John 
_ Howard on the Preservation and Improvement of the Health of the 
Inmates of Schools, Prisons, Workhouses, Hospitals, and other 
Public Institutions as far as Health is Affected by Structural 
Arrangements relating to Supplies of Air and Water, Drainage, 
ge. [abstract of Howard Prize Essay for 1883] . aE a : 


Howard’s experiences and opinions as regards air: (a) site; (6) ventilation; 
with ¢ables of cubic space and superficial space in various hospitals and 
gaols, and remarks . : : : A 4 $ Q 

Water: quantity and quality of water supply; cleanliness of buildings and 
personal cleanliness 4 ‘ : : ee ae ce ‘ 

Drainage, construction, warming, disinfection, clothing, and bedding; 
isolation of the sick; food and exercise F s g ‘ 

Conclusion and bibliography . 


Taxation. Local Taxation Returns (England) for the Year 1881-82 


Tables of amounts received and expended by various local authorities; agere- 
gate amounts of rates levied and of outstanding loans at the close of each 
year, 1877-82; local taxation summary, 1880-81 and 1881-82 


statistics of the revenue of the United Kingdom from 1859-82, in 
relation to the distribution of taxation (see Levi) . : , 
incidence on the higher, middle, and working classes . , 
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4 TEA, taxeson , é ‘ - : ; 2 : : “ 
_ ‘TELEGRAPHS of the British empire ( ; : : . : 
TempLe (Sir Richard). Zhe General Statistics of the British 
Empire. Address delivered before Section F of the British 
Association, at Montreal, August, 1884 ; : : : : 


Area of British empire and Jands under British control; coast line, climate, 
area capable of cultivation, forests, population, races, religions, percentage 
of urban to rural population, average of population to area : : 

Imperial and local revenue, armies, navies, merchant shipping, and police, 
trade, banking, manufactures, factory and steam power, wealth, railways, 
electric telegraphs, and canals f : : ie : : 

Public debt, crime, emigration, pauperism A é é : 

Savings banks, life insurance, charitable expenditure, in-patients in hospitals, 


post office, education, religious missions . 5 : - . 
Inferences drawn from preceding statistics  . A - . ° 
pE Tracy (—). Difference between “Science”? and “Art” . ‘ 


TRADE. Comparison of the general trade of countries possessing 
colonies with the trade of each country with its colonies (see 
Sir R. W. Rawson . ; ; : : P : ; ; 

of the British empire . ; , : ; 
of the United Kingdom. See Hxports, Imports. 

Trains. See Railways. 


Unitep Kinepom. See Revenue. 
Unitep Statzs, Immigration into the (see Armand Liégeard) . : 


VEssELs. See Shipping. 
losses of. See Shipwrecks. 


Wagezs. See Labour. 

Wass. See Registration. 

WALFORD (Cornelius). A Statistical Review of Canada, including 
its Confederated Provinces “ d : : 2 ; i 


Introduction; importance of the Canadian Pacific Railway; statistics in the 
present paper made up to the year 1879, and then compared with sub- 
sequent returns : cC : : ' : : : 

Fisheries, fur trade, lumber trade (timber), landowners and agricultural 
; holdings, agricultural produce, live stock, meat supply; mineral products . 

Population: fables showing increase in each province between 187] and 1881, 
and also density of population and proportion of the sexes. . : 

Immigration, with nationalities of the European immigrants . - - 

Manufacturing industries; shipbuilding; vessels owned; canals; railways; 
trade and navigation generally, with table of exports aud imports . - 

Educational statistics; post office; public debt; revenue; savings banks; 
conclusion . C 


Discussion on Mr. Walford’s Paper: 
: Bourne (S.) 


The question of how to provide for our surplus population now being forced 
upon our statesmen; Canada well suited for this from its large area, 
agricultural resources, and mineral wealth; the policy of the Canadian 
Government was at present in favour of protection, though the speaker 
thought free trade would ultimately prevail; at present large sums were 
being expended in Canada for future rather than for present supply; 
Mr. Walford in error as regards the value of Canadian exports . , 


Miller (William) 
Canada had cost Great Britain the whole of the national debt; emigration 
was all at the expense of this country without any return from Canada; 


no mutual interest between the two countries, as shown by there beimg no 
person connected with Canada on the council of the Chamber of Commerce 


Hall (EK. Hepple) 

Canada could well compete with America as a wheat-growing country, the 
average in the North West Territory being from 18 to 20 bushels per acre, 
whilst in the United States it was not more than 11; the wheat grown in 
the Red River and Old Selkirk settlements could be put down in Liverpool 
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Watrorp (Cornelius). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Hall (EH. Hepple)—contd. 


for 28 cents per bushel; though the forests were in process of depletion, 
trees had been successtully planted in the prairies; there was a constant 
drift of population from the States to Canada, and from Canada to the 
States, so that an even balance was kept; importance of canals, and growth 
of post office ; . : ° . - ° . 


Cohen (L. L.) 


Combated the statements made in the discussion that Canada had cost us 
200 millions, and that the land of Canada had been filched from the people 
of this country; no cause for apprehension with regard to Canada going 
on at too rapid a rate 4 ° 5 A . 3 3 


Martin (J. B.) 


The increase in the fur trade was coincident with a decline in the shares of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, this, however, was accounted for by the 
Company having speculated in land; the climatic effect of the destruction 
of forests must not be forgotten; the object of the visit of the British 
Association should be to find out the resources of the country 6 


Hamilton (R.) 
Would like to know the conditions under which the large yields were obtained 
Bateman (A. E.) 
Took exception to Mr. Bourne’s statement as to yield and also the tables of 
revenue, &c. F f : 4 A : : 


Walford (C.), reply : 


Had taken all his figures from the best official sources, and had originally 
prepared a statement showing how the different provinces of Canada had 
been acquired by this country, but this was omitted from the paper; could 
not well compare productiveness with the United States, as each State 
claimed greater productiveness than its fellows. . “i : 


remarks in discussion (Levi on Revenue in relation to Taxation). 
remarks in discussion (Jeans on Earnings of Labour) ; ‘ 
WEALTH of the British empire. ‘ 5 . : : J 
Wess (F. W.). Remarks in discussion (Willock on Express Trains) 
WHEAT, comparison of the fluctuations of its Price with those of 
the cotton and silk imports into Great Britain (see Poynting) " 
WuuirwortH (Benjamin). Remarks in discussion (Jeans on Earnings 
of Labour) : : : . : ; 
Wii1aMs (R. Price). Remarks in discussion (Willock 
Trains) . : : 5 : : : 5 : 
remarks in discussion (Jeans on Earnings of Labour) ; ; 
Wittock (H. B.) English Eapress Trains in 1871, and a Com- 
parison between them and those of 1883. 5 ; 


on Express 


° ° 


Method of obtaining statistics for 1883, and their comparison with those of 
Mr. ¥oxwell for 1871 a : : z 4 “ . 
Definition of an express in 1883 (journey-speed of at least 40 miles per hour) 
and in 1871 (36 miles per hour) : 5 . : c 
Number of distinct express trains run by each company in 1871 compared 
with 1883; ¢ables showing time, journey-speed, running-average, total 
mileage, &c. 2 3 ; : < 0 5 
Table showing length of line owned and length of line on which expresses 
ran by each company in 1871 and 1883, with remarks . : : 
Table of number and mileage of expresses run by each company, with speed 
for 1871 and 1883 . ; s : 
of companies according to their running speed . . : 
of average number of express journeys on each mile q 3 
Tables of long runs, fastest runs, towns best supplied with expresses, quickest 
time between London and important towns. a : ° ° 
Increased weight of express trains aud improvement in railway service 
between 1871-83. : : S : . 4 = 








Discussion on Lieutenant Willock’s Paper : 
Williams (R. Price) 
Railway travelling had undergone a complete revolution between 1871 and 
1883 through the conveyance of third class passengers by express trains ; 
in addition to this, the working of slow and fast trains on the same rails, 
and the great increase in the goods and mineral traffic retarded the speed 
of express trains; effect of gradients, ascending and descending, on these 
trains; continuous breaks, steel rails, and steel boilers helped to 
accelerate speed , : : : ; ; ° : 
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Wittock (H. B.). Discussion on his Paper —contd. 
Johnstone (EH. M. M.), of Dublin 


Made a few remarks . : ° 2 6 A : - 808 
Findlay (George) 


Development of third class traffic had been mainly for short distances ; if the 
express traffic were run on solely commercial principles trains would be 
much less frequent; statistics of weight and length of limited mail, and of 
third class earnings on Midland, Great Western Railway, and London and 
North Western Railway ; competition between different companies better 
for the public than if the railways were taken over by the State . - 303-5 


Webb (F. W.) 


Had constantly to contend with the increased weight of trains; London and 
North Western Railway favourably situated with regard to gradients, and 
its trains pick up their water at full speed; by building compound engines 
he hoped to make water and fuel go farther; statistics of work done by 
eaten aud North Western Railway engines c : ° . 305 


Foxwell (H.) 


Agreed that passengers were better off than if the Government had the 
festa but thought that time might be saved in pens in lamps and 
uggage : - - - : : - . 3806 


Mowatt (James) 


1871 not a good year to take for South Eastern continental trains, owing to 
the Franco-German war only just having ceased; before the war the mail 
from London to Dover ran at 44 miles per hour, and in 1862 the journey 
from London to Paris was made in 9} hours; no necessity for more than 
two classes . F 5 ° : : Rac - 3806-7 


Giffen (R.) 


In proposing vote of thanks, said that trade and education had both benefited 
by the improved means of communication . - : . - 807-8 


Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


Asked Mr. Findlay and Mr. Webb to gfe in their tables as an appendix to 
the paper . : A é : . . 808 


Willock (H. B.), rote 


In 1871 more third class traffic on the northern than on the southern and 
western lines; he thought it would be a bad thing if the railways were 
managed by one body - : 7 - . - 308 
Appendix to Discussion : 


Diagram showing length and weight of the limited mail in 1864, 1874, 1884 . 308 
Table: passenger tr affic, London and North Western Railw ay, "Midland, and 





Great Northern Railway : 309 
passenger train mileage, earnings, and receipts, London and North 
Western Railway, Midland, and Great Western Railway . . - 810-11 
WInz, changes required in the mode of levying duties on. : Pa: 
production i in France (see Bateman) : . 609 


Woot and Worsted Industry, comparison of, in different ‘countries . 619 
Worxnoouses. See Public Institutions. 
Workine Criasses. See Harnings. 


Youne (Frederick). Seconded vote of thanks to the President for 
his address. : ; ; ‘ : A : : we OT 


Z., X.Y. Letter to the “Times” on Savings Banks Statistics . ~ .O9E 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE OBJECTS OF 


THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Statistical Society of London was founded, in pursuance of 
a recommendation of the British Association, for the Advancement 
of Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its object being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 


-on and illustrating the complex relations of modern society 


in its social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts 


__ which can be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, 


hn ae 


to form a Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 


The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. It now 
possesses a valuable Library and a Reading Room; ordinary meet- 


ings are held monthly from November to June, which are well 


attended, and cultivate among its Fellows an active spirit of inves- 
tigation: the papers read before the Society are, with an abstract 
of the discussions thereon, published in its Journal, which now 
consists of forty-seven annual volumes, and forms of itself a valuable 
library of reference. 


The Society has originated and statistically conducted many 
special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 


_ the results have been published in the Journal or issued separately. 


To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled to 
publish standard works on Economic Science and Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, as would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great desideratum. 

The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of nearly one thousand Members. 

The Annual Subscription to the Society is Zwo Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. Fellows may, on joining the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subscriptions 
by a payment of Twenty Guineas. 

The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(reference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 

Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 


nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary. 
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The Ordinary Meetings of the Society, at which Papers are read and discussed, are © 
marked in the Calendar above by Black Figures. 


The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m., precisely. 
These Meetings are now held, by permission of the Committee of Council on — 


Education, in the Theatre of the Royal School of Mines, 28, Jermyn Street, S.W. 
THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON THE 23RD JUNE, 1885, AT 4 P.M. 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS—Session 1884-85. 


HELD ON THE 
Tuirp TurspAy IN THE Montus or NoVEMBER—J UNE. 





Tuesday, Nov. 18. Tuesday, March 17. 
= Dect Gy 5 April + 21 
a Jan. 20. ps Nias. 
.. Peper Lf: June 16. 


At the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, S.W. 


The following Papers have been read (December, 
1884) me 
“British and Foreign Colonies,” the PresrpEent’s Inaugural 
Address on opening the Session. By Srr Rawson W. Rawson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. (Delivered in November.) 
“Qn the Comparative Efficiency and Earnings of Labour at 
' Home and Abroad.” By J.S. Jeans, Esq. (Read in December.) 


The Council have reason to expect that im the course 
of the Session the following Papers will, among others, 
be communicated to the Society :— 
** Farther Notes on the Progress of the Working Classes.” By 
Ropert Girren, Esq., LL.D. 

: enna of the Statistical Society.” By Dr. F. J. Movat, 

“Thirty Years’ Changes in the Occupations of the People.” By 
G. Puitires Brvan, Esq., D.L. 

“‘Changes in the Trade Population of London.” By R. Pricr- 
WitiiaAMs, Esq. 

“Friendly Societies and Similar Institutions.” By HE. W. 
BraBrook, Esq. 
“The Laws of Migration.” By E.G. Ravensten, Esq,, F.R.G.S. 
‘Method of Statistics.” By F. Y. Epceworts, Hsq., M.A. 
‘The Economic Resources of the Dominion of Canada.” By 
STEPHEN Bourne, Esq. 

«Some Statistics of British Longevity.” By Cornetius WALFoRD, 
Tisq., F.I.A. ; 

“‘Mortality from Small Pox in England and Wales.” By 
Freperick Day Askey, Esq. 

‘Population Statistics of China.” By Sir Rrcnarp TEMpLy, 
Bart., G.C.S.1., D.C.L., LL.D. 

“The Trade of Marseilles.” By ArcuipaLp J. Dunn, Esq. 


Visitors may attend the Monthly Meetings on the introduction of a Fellow. 


a an. © vee 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


COST or a COMPLETE SET (Cr nor ovr oF PRINT). 
1838-84. (47 Vols., unbound.) 


EM Shee fe 
Vol 1.) (1838, ) 49 Nambers. atils,;603....0:. tides acest ee ntdaicntcsee ners - 13 6 
Vol. II. (1839.). 3 Numbers at ls. 6d. and 3 Parts at 2s. 6d. ...... Loe -12 - 
VolssTTI=-X1, “(1840-48 5) 1.09 wols 91 Oa 7 oo sccvscer cur cteoussrvete aretsceeteecee 410 = 
Vol. -XIT..(1849.)Including‘a ‘double mumber.:.......4.sc.cceade:seeaosceuconstesdees -12 6 
Vols. XTIIT—XIX. (1850-56.) 7 vols. at 108. cceessessssscrsssecsssccenes 310 - 
VOISEX Aer EGO Pa) wiracevonesaesescuenctegets sintatae lay setearaate eine Bs. S oh dx .5s1ceeemea teeta -ll - 
Vol XXL aR 589 vite eee ee era) Noe ee ~AoRe 
NV OIA DEEL 8 18599) ars des oy acotassaeesx geaeineetasneeee ee eet eMac ya teens ~ ll 6 
Vols SOR ETL OOS OD, i seater enasedecoustaese cates oie fatter ee a eenee eae 13 - 
Vols. XXIV—XXYV.. (1861-62.) 2 vols. af 1582 ciiie..-syaccspascpstnetsccoretes 110 - 
Vols. XXVI—XXVII. (1863-64.) 2 vols. at 1480...........csssssessoerceercoee ijfse = 
AEs Ph, 9 0S NG ELL eee meitetenine oP ON 75 ies a ee ERE Ae -17 6 
VOL CORE XS EERO OL) ccc ccsattcnaenee sea nite tate eo eee ence ns eo rian -15 6 
RV O1AAX (18670 hee Oe OR oe ae ee oe eee ee ec re -19 - 
VolsOX MT.) C1868.) Ge bie, cs clan Paani eet es tathch tet e tak Clot eater: -15 6 
WOU IX AMT sp (18697). 6s. dovasicedaeshve tatareiieete tarsapasey Gen ae tote -14 - 


BOO e ooo OOOOH: SHEE HORE ELSE OEE HEHE STOR HT ED SDE EEED EDS DOOM HOSS HHT HOD SOD 


Vol. XXXIII. (1870.) 
Vol. XXXIV. (1871.) 
Vol. XXXV. (1872.) 


0008 000 e 000 F008 HHOO O48 Bons FOE HOOD SESE EDED OSES SOHO H HES HET EO OSEOI SHOES OYOR 


OOOO COOH Oe oe OOO Ee oae SHEE SESH ETO DEES DPOE OOOH OHH ED SEOTTOOT SFOS HOSES SSH OEOEOEED 


1 
1 
1 
VoL XXXVI (18733) 22 Oe Nh Re ee 1 
Vol XXX VIL, (1874990. 0sae eee a eae Bete wee 1 
WoL RKVIL. | (1875, ) eee dee cee or cee ae, eee 1 
Wol, XRIX!! (1876) 40 SC) aay Roa) AUF BOs Aerie area 1 
Vol SX0i0 (18772) ith hen Oe LD ee ea Ls 
1 
1 
1 
) 
1 
1 
1 


VoleX Les (878) wees. 2. heels te eee me eee aoe ems 
Volek LT Ln 1879.) ste Salta ae cece aie cee Aan ae eee ea 
Volek IIo 1080.) cei nee ee eee ee ee ee eee 
Vol: XEsUVie TUBB Yt per Maen A Ce ae Sopot} Ter eee see 
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CPO Oe Tee eH OO CEH DEE EE HE OLOE SEEDS HOOT DEEL O POSES HH EHEH HSE IOSH DESH HO SED OOO HOSES ESHO OOD 


Vol. XLV. (1882.) 
Vol. XLVI. (1883.) 
Vol. XLVII. (1884.) 


General Analytical Indexes :— 


POPE Oe ee DOE HH OEOEOEOHOOOHS SHEE DEL SHEED ORDO OSE DOO O( OOHES SEDTHT EE HEHESESS 


PROC m ee HEH PETE PE OHHH OOOO EEE ER EEE HELE HES OEE TE DIGE DESH (C BOOSH ESEHE OOOH OH OEE 


To the First Fifteen Volumes (1888-52)  ........ssesseranseees - 8 6 
97 —-s DEN VOLUMES (1853-62) 2.2... esecrsccssereecerverersescesoeee - 8 6 

59 59 (1863-72) deve ceee rece rene cece need voce veosenseeces a) 3 6 
£34 15 6. 


Copies of any number of the Journal (if not out of print), can 
be obtained of the publisher, E. Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 
London, S.W. 

Members only, can obtain sets or single copies of any number _ 
of the Journal, at the Society’s Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, — 
Strand, W.C., London. - . 

By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Jowrnal of the Society, charged to Members, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price. 


Note.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
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LIST OF THE FORMER 


| Matron vd Aresients 


OF THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
From its Foundation, on 15th March, 1834. 


Qatron, oe 
His Royan Higuness Tue Prince Consort, K.G.,..... 1840-61 


Presidents. 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, F.R.S....... 1834-86 
eieChariessLemon, Bart., MPs DLID.PFIRIS. aol. ieds 1836-38 
The Right Hon. the Karl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S............. 1838-40 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Sandon, M.P. ..........6. 1840-42 


(afterwards Earl of Harrowby.) 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G., F.R.S.. 1842-43 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Ashley, M.P. ..........6. 1843-45 
(now Harl of Shaftesbury. ) 
The Right Hon. the Lord Monteagle ..........c0cesees 1845-47 
The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S............. 1847-49 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby ........ccee cee 1849-51 
The Right Hon. the Lord Overstone ...... PR icgtitl rge »- 1851-53 
The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G., F. R. S. esseee 1853-55 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Har ori K. G., LC lige wean 1855-57 
The Right Hon. the Lord Stanley, M.P......... Pre verary pc eS 


(now Earl of Derby.) 
The Right Hon. the Lord John Russell, M.P., F.R.S. .... 1859-61 
(afterwards Earl Russell.) 


The Right Hon. Sir J. 8. Pakington, Bart. M.P., G.C.B. .. 1861-63 
(afterwards Lord Hampton.) 


Lolonel W.-H Sykes, MP. PARP ee eee weeere 1863-65 
The Right Hon. the Lord Honcho D.C-T.,” F. R. re 1865-67 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., D. GC. Lis; eeoo» 1867-69 
W. Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., Corr. Aor Inst. a Tace , 1869-71 
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James Heywood, Hsq., M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. ............ 1875-77 
The Right Hon. George Shaw Lefevre, M.P............ . 1877-79 
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Slee AINGS Calrdee Kc Cabra ltl victuot kis als BE devas Ad » «elo mace ule 1880-82 


monert Giffen, Hsq-. bs. sia 15.9 52 ie which Fa eee 1882-84 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Those marked thus * have compounded for their Annual Subscriptions. 


The names of Members of Council are printed in SMALL CAPITALS. 


Year o f 
election. 


1882 | Abbott, Joseph, L.D.S., R.C.S., 
98, Queen-street, Exeter. 


1878 | Abdur Rahman, Moulvie Syud, F.R.C.1. (Barrister-at-Law), 


42, Taltollah-lane, Calcutta, India. 
1876 | Abrahams, Israel, F.R.GS., 
43, Sutherland-gardens, Harrow-raad, W. 
1870 | Absolon, Eugene, 
12, Wellington-square, King’s-road, Chelsea, S.W. 
1883 | Ace, Rev. Daniel, D.D., F.R.A.S , 
Laughton Vicarage, Gainsborough. 
1862 | Acland, Sir Henry Wentworth, K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S., 
Oxford. 
1869 | Acland, The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., M.P., 
. Killerton, Exeter ; and Atheneum Club, S.W. 
1879 | Adam, Robert (City Chamberlain), 
City Chambers, Edinburgh. 
(867 | Addison, John, 
6, Delahay-street, Great George-street, S.W. 
1884 | Agius, Edward Tancred, 
90, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
1880 | Aitchison, David, 
5, Pembridge-square, W. 
1876 | Aitchison, William John, 
2, Princes-street, H.C. 
1879 | Akers-Douglas, Aretas, M.P., J.P., 
Chilston Park, Maidstone, Kent. 
1841 | Aldam, William, F.R.S., 
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Aldwinckle, Thomas Williams, 
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1883 | Alexander, Alfred Joseph, 
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1872 | Alexander, Robert Henry, 
24, Lombard-street, E.C. 
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36, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 


Bovey, John, 
Bute Docks, Cardiff, and CGlenholm, Penarth, Cardiff. 
Bowen, Horace George, - 


Bank of England, H.C. 
Bowley, Edwin, 
Burnt Ash-hill, Lee, Kent. 
Bowser, Wilfred Arthur, 
33, New Bridge-street, E.C. 
Braby, Frederick, ¥.C.S8., F.GS., 
Bushey Lodge, Teddington. 
Braby, James, J.P., 
Maybanks, Rudgwick, Sussex. 
Bramley-Moore, John, D.L., 
Gerrard’ s-cross, Bucks. 
BrassEy, Str THomas, K.C.B., M.A., M.P., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
4, Great George-street, S.W.; and 24, Park-lane, W. 


*Braye, The Right Hon. the Lord, 


40, Grosvenor-street, W.; Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
Breckon, John Robert, 
Park-place, Sunderland. 


Year of 


Election. 


1883 
1883 
1883 
1876 
1883 
1874 
1878 
1872 
1875 
1884: 
1883 
1865 
1884 
1880 
1873 
1£84 
1882 
1872 
1880 
1883 
1882 
1884: 
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Briesemann, Francis, 
Whittington- -avenue, Leadenhall-street, B.C. 
Brindle, Thomas, 
North Bank, Tunbridge Wells. 
Broad, Harrington Evans, 
Warlingham, Surrey, and 35, Walbrook, B.C. 
Brodhurst, Bernard Edward, F.R.C.S., 
20, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Brooke, C. B., 
16, Leadenhall-street, H.C. 
Broom, Andrew, A.C.A., 
12, Wilton-terrace, The Grove, Camberwell, SE. 
Brown, Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 
12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Brown, James Bryce, F.R.G.S., 
90, Cannon-street, H.C.; and Bromley, Kent. 
Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., F.I.A., 
11, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Browne, Willis, 
Funds Department, India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Buck, E. C., 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, Simla, India. 
Bunce, John Thackray, 
Longworth, Priory-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
ea Samuel, 
9, Blomfield-street, H.C. 
Burdett, Henry Charles, 
39, Gloucester-road, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
*Burdett- ‘Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 
TD Stratton-street, W.; and Holly Lodge, ‘Highgate, ae 
Burdett-Coutts, William, 
1, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Burgess, John, 
Prospect House, Hailsham. 
Burns, The Rev. Dawson, SEAve DD; 
15, Great George-street, Westmin ster, SW. 
Burt, Frederick, E.R.G.S., 
Woodstock, Crouch End, N. 
Bush, William John, 
20, Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate-street, EC. 
Butchart, Robert G., 


Buxton, Sydney Charles, M.P., 
15, Katon-place, S.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1857 


1880 
1879 
1874 


1877 


1879 
1884 
1881 
1872 
1871 
1876 
1877 
1883 
1878 
1880 
1883 
1883 
1881 
1858 
1834 
1869 
1884 
1880 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Caine, William Sproston, M.P., 
1, The Terrace, Clapham Conmon, S.W. 
Carry, Sir Jamus, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
— 8, Queen’s-gate-gardens, 8.W.; & Cassencary,Creetown, N.B. 
Caird, Robert Henryson, 
6, Petersham-terrace, S.W. 
Campbell, Lord Colin, M.P., 
79, Cadogan-place, S.W. 
Campbell, Sir treorge, K.C.S.I., M.P., D.C.L., 
17, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Campbell, George Lamb, 
Market-street, Wigan. 
Campbell-Colquhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 
Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 
Card, Henry Curtis, F.S.L, 
County Surveyor’s Office, Lewes. 
Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley, (H.IL. Consul), 
Havana, Cuba, West Indies. 
*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.GS., 
11, Aynhoe-road, Hammersmith, W. 
Carnac, H. Rivett-, 
Calcutta, Bengal, India. 
Carphin, James Rhind, C.A.., 
14, Hanover-street, Kdinburgh. 
Carter, E. Harold, 
33, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
Carter, Joseph Robert, 
Bessel’s Green, Sevenoaks ; and Stock Exchange, E.C. 


\*Casley, Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 


Northgate-street, Ipswich. 
Castle, Robert, 
18, Merton-street, Oxford. 
Cater, J. J., 
39, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Cattarns, Kichard, 
Enfield House, Grove Park, Lee, S.E. 
Causton, Richard Knight, M.P., 
3, Olanricarde-gardens, W. 
Chadwick, David, 
The Poplars, Herne Hill, Dulwich, S.E. 
Chadwick, Edwin, C.B., (Corr. Mem., Inst. of France). | 
Park Cottage, Hast Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. NY 
CHapwick, JOHN OLDFIELD, I.R.G.S., | 
24, Budge-row, Walbrook, H.C. 
Chailley, Joseph, 
7, Rue Lobineau, Paris. 


*Chamberlain, The Right Honourable Joseph, M.P., 


40, Prince’s-gardens, S.W. 


: Year of 
= ¥lection, 


1884 
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Chater, J., c/o Patrick McGuire, 
57, Amherst-street, Calcutta. 


- 1851 |*Cheshire, Edward, 


1883 
1853 
1869 
1849 
1856 
1884. 
1882 
1871 
1882 
1880 
1877 
1876 
1856 
1869 
1850 
1858 
1877 
1873 
1884 
1877 
1838 
~ 1859 
1874 


3, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Childs, Walter, 
16, Oxford-gardens, North Kensington, W. 
Chisholm, David, F.1.A., 
64, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
Cuuss, Hammonp, B.A., (Vice-President), 
Bickley, Kent. 
Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 
Mickleham Hall, near Dorking, Surrey. 
Clark, Sir John Forbes, Bart., ; 
Tillypronie, Tarland, Aberdeen. 
Clark, Robert, 
223, Cromwell-road, S.W. 
Clarke, Arthur Edward, 
Wisbech. 
Clarke, Ebenezer, jun., 
52, Cannon-street, E.C. 
*Clarke, Ernest, 
Share and Loan Department, Stock Exchange, E.C. 
Clarke, Frederick Nevill, 
Oakwood, Fountain-road, Upper Norwood, S.L. 
*Clarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 
HIM. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 
Clarke, Henry Harcourt Hyde, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
*CLARKE, Hype (Vice-President). 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Cleghorn, John, 
3, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
*Cleveland, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., 
Battle Abbey, Sussex. 
Clirebugh, William Palin, F.I.A., 
66, Cornhill, E.C. 
Cobb, B. Francis, 
. 79, Cornhill, H.C. 
Cockle, Captain George, F.R.G.S., 
9, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Cockshott, John James, 
3, Tulketh-street, Chapel-sty eet, Southport. 
Cohen, Lionel Louis, 
9, Hyde Park-Terrace, W. 
Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., M.P., 
14, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
Coles, John, F.I.A., 
39, Throgmorton-street, B.C, 
Collins, Eugene, M.P., 
38, Porchester-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
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Year of ; 
Election. 


877 
1874 
1883 
1882 
1867 
1878 
1884: 
1884 
1879 
1874 
1879 
1843 
1874: 
1883 
1873 
1878 
18838 
1862 
1882 
1873 
1880 
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Collins, J. Wright, J.P. (Colonial Treasurer), 
Stanley, Falkland Islands. 

Collinson, John, F.R.G:S., 
90, Cromwell-road, S.W. 

Collmann, John S., 
12, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 


*Collum, Rev. Hugh Robert, M.R.LA., F.R.C.L, 


Vicar of Leigh, near Tunbridge, Kent. 
Colman, Jeremiah James, M.P., 

Carrow House, Norwich. 
Colomb, Captain J.C.R., R.M.A., J.P., 

Droumquinna, Kenmare, Kerry. 
Colyar, Henry Anselm De, 

24, Palace-gardens- terrace, W., and Atheneum Club, 8. W. 
Cook, Edward Samuel, 

60, Queen Victoria-Street, H.C. 
Cooke, Isaac B., 

8, Wellington- -road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


*(ookson: Faithful, F.R.G.S., 


12, Grafton-square, Clapham, 8. W. 
Cooper, William John, 
ve Vieeiimineter*chaditon s, Victoria-street, S.W. 


*Copperthwaite, William Charles, 


New Malton, Yorkshire. 
Corbett, John, M.P., 
20, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 
Corgialegno, M., 
71, Cornhill, B.C. 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 
39, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Cornish, William Robert, F.R.C.S. (Surgeon Major), 
Sanitary Commissioner, Madras. 
Cosens, Frederick William, 
7, Melbury-road, Kensington, W. 
Courtney, Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P., 
15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Cowen, Charles, 
37, Main-street, Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope. 
Cowper, The Hon. Henry Frederick, M.P., 
4, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Craig, William Vonnge A viele 
Palace Chambers, St. Stephen’ s, Westminster, S.W. 
Cratciz, Mason Parrick GEORGE, 
6, Lyndhurst- -road, Hampstead, N. WV. 
Craik, George Lillie, 
29, Bedfor d-street, Strand, W.C. 
Cranwell, WiBe 
42, Portsdown-road, W.; and 4, Finsbury-street, H.C. 
Crellin, Philip, 
33, Chancery-lane, W.O. 


v ’ 
[pall 


Year of 


Election. 


1883 


1878 | 


1880 
1876 
1883 
1875 


1883 | 


1884 
1879 
1873 


1869 


1884 | 
1880 


1873 
1869 
1874 
1873 
1876 
1880 
1879 
1884. 
1883 
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Crew, J. Lewis, 
118, Arch-street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Crewdson, Ernest, = 
5, Norfolie- street, Manchester. 
*Crompton-Roberts, Charles H. 
16, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
Crosse, J ohn Burton St. Croix, F.R.C.S., 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, SW. 
Cullen, Thomas, F.C.A. 
9, George-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Cunningham, David, 0. E., 
Works’ Office, Harbour-chambers, Dundee. 
Cunningham, Rev. William, M.A., 
2, St. Paul’s-road, Cambridge, 
Curtis, dnacics Edward, 
Deanyers, Alton, Hants. 
Curtis, Robert Leabon, iis sag 
120, London. Wall, H.C. 
Czarnikow, Cesar, 
Mitcham, Surrey. 


Dalyell, The Hon. Robert Anstruther, C.S.T., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Daniell, Clarmont J., 
Agra, India, clo H. 8. King & Co., 65, Cornhall, H.C. 
Danvers, Frederick Charies, 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Danvers, Juland, 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Davies, James Mair, 
Chambers, 69, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
Davies, William Henry, 
51, Tregunter-road, S.W. 
Dawson, James Thomas, 
79, Cornhill, H.C. 
Day, William Ansell, 
Lyndhurst House, Hendon, N.W. 
Debenham, Frank, 
26, Upper Hamilton- terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois! Dinka xs Sito 
Bay’ s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
De Jouy, J. Henry B., 
27, Rue dev Univer sité, Paris. 
De Keyser, Alderman Polydore, 
Chatham House, Grove-road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


B 
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Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1873 
1873 
1855 


1883 
1836 
1869 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Deloitte, William Welch, 
4,, ‘Lothbury, E.C. 
Dent, Clinton Thomas, F.R. C. S. 
19, Savile-row, W. 
Dent, Edward, 
Fernacres, Fulmer, near Slough, Bucks. 
*Derpy, THe Rieut Hon. tHe Harv or, F.R.S., D.C.L., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
St. James’s-square,S.W.; Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire. 
Dethridge, J. Frank, 
The Hermitage, Ravenscour eA, ee 
Dever, Henry, 
4, Lothbury, E.C. 
De Worms, Baron Henry, M.P., F.R.A.S., 
4, Old Burlington-street, W. 
Dickson, Donald William, 
39, Lombard-sireet, E.C. 
*Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., M.P., LL.M., 
76, Sloane-street, S.W. 
Dillon, Malcolm, 
Stradbroke Lodge, Putney, S.W. 
Dixon, George, 
The Dales, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Dobell, Richard us 
Quebec, Omnida: 
Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, 
The Grove, Camberwell, SE. 
Doyle, Patrick, C. E., F.G.S., M.R.AS., 
c/o Rev. J. Dovle, R. C. Cathedral, Black Town, Madras. 
Duignan, William Henry, 
Walsall, Staffordshire. 
Dun, John, 
Parr’s Banking Company Limited, Warrington. 
Duncan, James, 
Sh Mineing- -lane, B.C, 
Dunn, ‘Archibald Joseph, 
6, Westgate-terrace, South Kensington, S.W. 
*Dunraven, The Right Hon. Earl of, K.P., 
Kenry House, Putney Vale, S.W. 


Edgeworth, Francis Ysidro, M.A., 

Savile Club, 107, Piccadilly, W. 
Edmonds, Thomas Rowe, B.A., 

72, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, W. 
Edmonds, William, : 

Annesley House, Southsea. 


Year of 
Election 


1883 
1872 
1882 
1877 
1883 
1873 
1873 
1877 
1882 
1879 
1875 
1834 


1875 
1874 
1868 
1878 
1878 
1876 
1882 
1864 
1884 
1874 
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Egerton of Tatton, The Right Honourable The Lord, 
| 23, Rutland Gate, 8.W. 
Eley, Charles, 
201, Mansion House Chambers, Queen Victoria-st., E.C. 
Elliot, Sir George, Bart., M.P., 
Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
Elliott, Henry Theva W orton, 
Inland ‘Revenue Office, Somerset House, W.C, 
Ellis, Arthur, 
42, High-street, Highgate, N. 
Pils, Alderman Sir John Whitaker, Bart., M.P., 
21, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 
Elsey, John Green, J.P., — 
Morant House, Addison-road Kensington, W. 
Emanuel, Lewis, 
36, Hinsbury-circus, L.C 
Emmott, W. T., 
Blackfriars-street, Manchester. 
Essex, Benjamin Smily, 
446, Strand, W.C. 
Evans, Henry Jones, J.P., 
Brecon Old Bank, Cardiff. 
Everett, The Hon. H. Sidney, M.A., 
United States Legation, 4, Alsenstrasse, Berlin. 
Eversley, The Right Hon. Viscount, D.C.L., LL.D., 
114, Haton-square, S.W.; and Winehfield, Hants. 


Faraday, Frederick J., 
| 17, Brazenose-street, Manchester. 
Farmer, ii ames, 

6, Porchester-gate, Hyde Park, W, 
Farrell, John Douglas, 

Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-gardens, IV. 
Farren, George, J.P., A.M.Inst.C.E., 

Car narvon, 
Farrer, Sir Thomas Henry, Bart., 

Board of Trade, Whitehall ‘Gardens, SW. 
Fearnside, Henry, M. ips ER.G,Ps, 

clo Rev. FF Goe,1, Montague- “place, Russell-square, W.C. 
Fell, Arthur, M.A., 

46, Queen Victoria- -street, EC. 
Fellows, Frank Perks, 

8, The Green, Hampstead, NV.W, 
Felton, George F rederick, 

6, Church-walks, Llandudno, North Wales. 
Ferguson, A.M., 

*“ Ceylon Observer”? Office, Colombo, Ceylon. ; 

B 
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Year of 
Election 


1880 
1884 
1880 
1884 
1884 
1882 
1878 
1875 
1841 
1884 
1877 
1868 
1878 
1879 
1882 
1883 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Finch, George Henry, M.P., 
Burley: on-the-hill, Oakham. 
Tindlay, George, 
London and N. Western Railway, Euston Station, N.W. 
Findlay, James Arbuckle, 
The Brewery, Bishops Stortford, Herts. 
Finlaison, Alexander John, F.1.A., 
19, Old Jewry, E.C. 


* Finnemore, Robert Isaac, F.R.G.S., &e. 


Durban, Natal, South Africa. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond G., M.P., 

Foreign Office, S.W. 
Foley, Patrick James, 

Pearl Ins. Co., Adelaide-place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Follett, Charles John, M.A., B.C.L., 

HM. Custom House, H.C. 
Fordham, Edward King, J.P., D.L. 

The Bury, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Earl, 

Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 

Fosbery, William Thomas Exham. 

The Castle-park, Warwick. 


*Fowler, Alderman Robert Nicholas, M.P. 


Elm Grove, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fowler, William, M.P., 
38, Grosvenor-square, S.W. 
Foxwetu, Proressor Herpert Somerton, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Francis, George Edward, 
Staunton Coleford, Gloucestershire. 
Fraser, D. Manson, M.A., M.D., 
clo of D. Fraser, Esq., Invergordon, Ross, N.B. 
Fraser, George J., 
34, Leadenhall-street, H.C. 


1844 |*Freeland, Humphrey William, J.P., 


1876 
1884 
1878 
i879 


- 1879 


Atheneum Club, S.W.; and Chichester. 
Freeman, Joseph, 


Frith, Walter Halsted, 

69, Lombard-street, E.C, 
Fuller, William Palmer, 

50, Gresham-street, E.C. 
Fung, Yee, 

49, Portland-place, W. 


Gairdner, Charles, 
Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 


Year of 


Election. 


1881 
1852 
1873 
1860 
1881 
1881 
1879 
1872 
1883 
1880 
1881 
1872 
1874 
1871 
1882 
1867 


1877 — 


1878 
1860 


1884 | 


1877 
1884. 
1877 
1881 
1868 





LIST OF FELLOWS, 2[ 


Gale, James Thomas, | 
10, Kersley-street, Battersea-park, S.W. 
Galsworthy, Edwin Henry, J.P., F.L.A., 
18, Park-crescent, Portland-place, W. 
*Galton, Capt. Douglas, R.E., C.B., LU.D..F.R.S., 
12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Galton, Francis, F.R.S., F.R.GS., 
42, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
Garnett, Frederick Brooksbank, 
Board of Inland Revenue, Somerset House, W.C. 
Garraway, The Hon. David G., 
Castries, St. Lucia, West Indies. 
*Gassiot, John Peter, J.P., 
The Culvers, Carshalton, Surrey, 
Gastrell, Major-General J. E., 
.  Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 
Gates, Jacob S., 
9, Fenchurch-avenue, E.C. 
*Gates, John Benjamin, jun., A.C.A., 
47, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 
*Gatty, William Henry, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Gibb, Thomas Eccleston, 
16, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
Gibbs, Alban George Henry, 
82, Portland-place, W. 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 
Derry Lodge, Darlington. 
Gibbs, Richard, 
The Hollies, Weybridge. 
*GiFFEN, Ropert, LL.D. (Honorary Vice-President), 
44, Pembroke-road, Kensington, W. 
Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 
9, Old Jewry, E.C. 
*Glanville, Silvanus Goring, 
238, Lewisham High-road, S.F. 
Glover, John, 
88, Bishopsgate-street Within, H.C. 
Glover, Thomas Rigbye, 


Goddard, Frederick Robertson, 
19, Victoria-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Gonner, Edward C., B.A., 
57, Finchley New-road, N.W. 
Good, Alfred, 
57, Moorgate-st., E.C., Downe Lodge, Beckenham, Kent. 
Goodrich, S. G., 
81, Cheapside, E.C. 
Géschen, The Right Hon. George Joachim, M.P., 
69, Portland-place, W. 


22. 


Year of 
Election 


1855 
1853 
1876 
1879 
1875 
1847 


1388 t 
1884 
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*Gosset, John Jackscn, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
Gover, Wiiliam Sutton, F.I.A., 
4, Queen-street-place, Southwark Bridge, £.C. 
Grahame, James, C.A., 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow. 
Grant, Daniel, M.P., 
12, Cleveland-gardens, Bayswater, W. 
Granville, Joseph Mortimer, M.D., F.G.S., &e., 
18, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Gray, Thomas, 
34, Henchurch-street, H.C. 
Greene, William Thomas, M.A.. M.D.. 
Moira House, Peckham Rye, S.E. 
Greening, William H., : 
Oakfield Cottage, Balsall Heath, Birmingham 
Griffin. Josiah, 
Vanburgh Park, Blackheath, SE. 
Grifith, Edward Clifton, 
1, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
Griffith, T. Risely, 
Colonial Secretary, Sierra Leone. 
Griffiths, Ebenezer, 
1¢€6, St. John’s-road, Hornsey Rise. 
Grimshaw, Thomas Wrigley, M.D., M.A., &e. 
(Registrar-General of Ireland), 
Friorsland, Carrickmines, Co. Dublin. 
Gunther, Charles, 
9, Henchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Gunn, Arthur, 
31, Gloucester-road, Gloucester-gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Guthrie, Charles, 
London Chartered Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Guy, Witiiam Aveustus, M.B., F.R.C.P., E.R.S., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
12, Gordon-street, Gordon-square, W.C. 
*Gwynne, James Eglinton A., J.P., F.S.A., 
97, Harley-st., W. ; Folkington Manor, Polegate, Sussex. 


Haas, Hendrik Christiaan, 
60, Mark lane, E.C. 
Hadley, Joseph, 
5, Argyl-place, Regent-street, W. 


Year of 
Election. 


1873 
1884 
1876 
1869 
1883 
1878 
1873 


LIST OF FELLOWS. ese 


Hadrill, Henry John, 
60, Mark-lane, B.C. 
*Hageard, Frederick T., 
The Grove, East "Bur nham, near Slough. 
Hague, John, 
King-street, Toronto, Canada. 
Hall, Edward Hepple, F.R.A.S., &e., 
2, Stlwood-terrace, Brighton. 
Hail, James Macalester, 
Killean House, Tayinloan, Argyleshire. 
Hall, Sir John, K.C.M.G., ¢/o Agent- General for New Zealand, 
7, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Hallett, T.G.P., M.A., 
Claverton Lodge, Bath. 
Hamilton, The Right Hon. Lord George Francis, M.P., 
17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W. 
Hamilton, James Thomas, 
22, High-street, Southampton. 
Hamilton, John, 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mail, S.W. 
Hamilton, John James, 
The Grange, Chislehurst. 
Hamitton, Row1anp, 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
*Hammersley, Hugh Greenwood, 
6, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
Hampden, The Right Hon. Viscount, G.C.B., 
Glynde, Lewes, Sussex. 
Hanbury, Robert William, 
Ilam Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
Hancock, William, 
35, Cornhill, E.C. 
Hancock, William Neilson, LL.D., Q.C.,M.R.I.A, 
43, Upper Gardiner-street, Dublin. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 
Elmhurst, Bickley-park, Kent. 
Hankey, Thomson, 
59, Portland- “place, W. 
Hannyngton, Major-General John Caulfield, F.1.A., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W, 
Hansard, Luke, 
68, Lombard-street, F.C. 
Hansell, Robert B., 
Moor Oaks- road, Broomhill, Sheffield. 
*Tarcourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon, Q.C., M.P., F.R.S., 
rf, Grafton- street, Bond-street, W. 
Harding, Charles, M.R.S.L., F.R.G.S., 
10, St. Swithin’s lane, E.C. 
Harding G. P., 
LaChaumiere, Trouville, France ; and 5, Austin Friars, E.C. 
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Yearof 


Election. 


1884 
1883 
1868 
1882 
1882 
1884 
1884 
1870 
1881. 
1884 
1880 
1876 
1879 
1880 
1884 
1877 


1870 | 


1883 
1860 
1865 
1855 
1877 
1884 
1881 
1883 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


ee 


Hardy, George Francis, ¥.I A., 
| 32, Mildmay Chambers, Broad-street, E.C. 
Hardy, William Henry, F.C.A., 
5, Great Winchester-street, H.C. 
Harris, David, 
Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harris, Frederick, 
. 1, Caroline-terrace, St. Ann’s-road, Stamford-hill, N. 
Harris, William James, M.P., 
75, Linden-gardens, Bayswater, W. ~ 
Hart, James, 
| 19, Fenchurch-street, E.C, 
Hartel, Adolph, 
46, Springdale-road, N. 


: Hartley, Fountain John, 


Gloucester House, 97, Cazenove-road, Upper Clapton, N. 
Harvey, Alfred Spalding, B.A., 
67, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Harvey, Thomas Morgan, 
| 1, Gresham Buildings, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
| Hastings, George Woodyatt, M.P., 
| Barnard s-green House, near Malvern. 
Hawkins, Alfred Templeton, F.R.G.S., 
| 22, Budge-row, Cannon-street, H.C. 
| Hawksley, Thomas, C.E., F.R.S., &c., 
: 30, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Hazell, Walter, 
Hillershe, Bromley, Kent. 
Hedley, Robert Wilkin, 
3la, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
Hedley, Thomas Fenwick, 
12, Park-place West, Sunderland. 
Hefford, George V., | 
Rugby. 


: ae. 
Heilgers, Robert Phillip, 


22, Great St. Helens, B.C. 

Helder, Stewart, F.I.A., 
) 2, Broad Sanctuary, &.W. 
| Hendriks, Augustus, F.I.A., 
| 7, Cornhill, B.C. 
*HENDRIKS, FREDERICK, 
1, King William-street, F.C. 
*Herbage, William, 
| London & South Western Bank, 7, Fenchurch-st reel, EC, 

Herbert, W. E., 
69, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 
| Hewat, Archibald, F.1.A., F.F.A., 
22, George-street, Edinburgh. 





Hewlings, Henry Freeman, 
188, Hleet-street, EC. 


Year of 


Election. 


1834 


1869 
1878 
1859 
1884. 
1879 
1870 
1834 
1884. 
1874 
1879 
1878 
1855 


1883 
1883 
1876 
1853 
1864: 
- 1878 
1883 
1872 
1874 
1873 
1883 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 25 


*Hrywoop, James, M.A., F.R.S8., F.G.S., 
(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
26, Palace-gardens, Kensington,W.; Atheneum Olub,S.W. 
Hickson, Joseph, J.P., 
Montreal, Canada. 
Hill, Frederick Morley, 
22, Richmond-road, Barnsbury, N. 
Hincks, Hon. Sir Francis, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Montreal, Canada. 
Hoare, Alfred, 
37, Fleet-street, B.C. 
Hoare, Hamilton Noel, 
37, Fleet-street, H.C. 
*Hoare, Henry, 
5, Lower Berkeley-street, W. 
*Hodge, William Barwick, F.I.A., 
5, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hollond, John Robert, M.P. 
1, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, W. 
Hooper, Rev. George Downes, 
“ Ellerslie,’ Sunny Gardens, Hendon, N.W. 
Hooper, George Norgate, } 
Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Hooper, Wynnard, 
2, Pembroke-gardens, Kensington, W. 
Hoveuton, Tne Rigut Hon. Lorn, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
Fryston Hall, Ferrybridge, Yorkshire. 
Howell, Francis Buller, 
6, Upper Wimpole-street, W. 
Howell, George, 
Hampden House, Ellingham-road, Shepherd's Bush, W, 
Hoyle, William, 
Claremont, Tottington, near Bury, Lancaster. 
*Hubbard, The Right Hon. John Gellibrand, M.P., 
Bank of England, E.C. 
Hudson, Thomas, 
4, St. Ann’s-road, Brixton, S.W. 
Hughes, John, 
3, West-street, Pinsbury-circus, E.C. 
Hull, Edmund Charles Pendleton, 
1, Fenchurch- avenue, E.C. 
Humphreys, George, M.A., F.LA., 
79, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Humpnureyrs, Nost ALGERNON, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Hunt, Sir Henry Arthur, C.B, 
54, Hecleston-square, S.W, 
| Hunt, Richard, A., A.I.A., 
Moor-street, Birmingham. 
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Year of 


Election. 


L857 
1877 
1879 


1866 
1869 
1874 
1869 
1839 
1864 


1880 
1884 
1879 
1872 
1878 
3883 
L881 
1881 
1871 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY 3; 


Hurst, George, 

King’s Brook House, St. Mary’s, Bedford. 
Huskinson, Thomas, 

Hpperstone Manor, Nottingham. 
Hyde, Major-General Henry, R.E., 

India Office, Westminster, S.W. 


Ince, Henry Bret, Q.C., 
20, Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Ingall, Samuel, F.R.G.S., 
Kent-end, Forest-hill, Kent, 8. E. 
*Ingall, Wilham Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie, 
50, Threadneedle-street, H.C. 
*Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Irving, John, 
94, Haton-place, S.W. 
*Ivey, George Pearse, 
Tlomleigh, Micheldever-road, Lee, S.E. 


*Jackson, William Lavies, M.P., 
Chapelallerton, Leeds. 
Jacoby, James Alfred, 
Norn anton Hall, Normanton-on-the- Wolds, Noits. 
Jamieson, George Auldjo, 
37, Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. 
Janson, Frederick Halsey, F.LS , 
41, Linsbury-cireus, E.C., and Oak Bank, Chislehurst. 
JEANS, JAMES STEPHEN, 
Victoria Mansions, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Jenkins, Benjamin, 
3, Fenchurch-avenue, E.C. 
*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
3, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
Johnson, Edwin Eltham, 
110, Cannon-street, B.C. 
Johnson, Edmund, 
1, Castle street, Holborn, E.C. 


Year of 


Election. 


18S0 
1872 
L8S1 
1883 
1878 
1884 
1878 

1874 
| 1882 
1880 
1877 
1883 
1884 
1858 


1877 
1873 
1877 
1874 
1884 
1867 


1878 . 


1883 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Johnson, Walter, 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton 
Johnston, Francis John, 
Lamas, Chislehurst. 
Johnston, Rev. James, 
Gleneve, Highland-road, Upper Norwood, S. E. 
Johnston, Thomas, 
Broomsleigh Park, Seal, Sevenoaks. 
Johnstone, Edward, 
14, Abbeville-road, Cavendish-road, Clapham, S.W. 
*Jones, Edwin, J. P., 
3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, H.C. 
Jones, Henry R. Bence, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Jones, Herbert, 
15, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, S.E. 
Jones, John, 
12, King Edward-road, Hackney, E. 
Jones, Robert. Hesketh, 
The Briars, Crystal Palace Park, Sydenham, S_E. 
Jones, Theodore Brooke, 
Georgeville, Harrogate, Yorks. 
Joseph, Samuel Solomon, 
29, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
Josolyne, John Augustus, F.I.C.A., F.S.A., &e., 
28, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Jourdan, Francis, 
Avenue House, Hampstead, N.W. 


Karuth, Frank O., 
City Liberal Club, Walbrook, E.C. 
Kay, Duncan James, 
60, Queen’s-gate, S. WV. 
Kealy, James William, 
26, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Kelly, Charles, M.D., 
Worthing, Sussex. 
Kelly, Edward Festus, 
51, Great Queen-strect, Lineoln’s-inn- Fields, W.C. 
Kelly, Edward Robert, A.M., 
51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C, 
Kelsey, Joseph Francis, 
Government Statistician, Mauritius. 
Keltie, John Scott, 


80, Bedford-strect, Covent Garden, W.C. = 
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Year of 


Election. 


1884 
1873 
1884 
1878 
1878 
1883 
1884: 
1852 
1883 
1878 


1884 


1879 


1872 


1878 
1869 


188 4 
1874 
1881 
1883 
1877 
1874 
1878 
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Kemp, John, 
46, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Kemp, Samuel, 
Oriel House, Bath.  . 
*Kennedy, Charles Malcolm, C.B., 
Foreign Office, S.W. 
Kennedy, J. Murray, 
New Unwersity Club, St. James’s-street, S.W, 
Kennedy, Thomas, 
11, Old Jewry-chambers, F.C. 
*Keynes, John Neville, M.A., B.Sc. 
6, Harvey-road, Cambridge. 
Kimber, Henry, 
79, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Earl of, M.A., P.C., 
35, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
*King, Bolton, B.A., 
10, Upper Berkeley-street, W. 
King- Harman, Colonel Edward Robert, M.P., 
Rockingham, Boyle, Ireland. 
Kirby, Horace Woodburn, F.C.A., 
4, Coleman-street, E.C. 
Kirkwood, Anderson, LL.D., 
Melville-terrace, Stirling, N.B. 
Knight, John Peake, 
London, Brighton, § S. Coast Rail., London Bridge, B.C. 
*Kusaka, Yoshio, 
first National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 
Kyshe, John Benjamin, 
Registrar- General, Mauritius. 


Laishley, Richard, jun., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., &e., 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

Lang, George Murray, R.N., 
18, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, S.W. 

Langton, Henry Currer, 
Docklands, Ingatestone, Essex. 

Last, William Harrison, 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, W.C. 

Laurance, Henry, 

39, Old Bond-street, W. 

Lawes, Sir John Bennett, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., 
Rothamsted-park, St. Albans. 

Lawrence, Alexander Macclesfield, 
99, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 


a 


-Year of 


Election. 


1873 
1883 
1873 
_ 1878 
1883 
1883 
1880 
1884: 
1879 
1883 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1851 
1867 
1877 
1862 
1877 
1884, 
1845 
1878 
1879 
1882 
1876 
1879 


LIST OF FELLOWS. | 29> 


Lawrie, James, F.R.G.S., 
Kelvin House, Quadrant-road, Highbury, N. 
Lawson, Charles Henry, 
Green's End, Woolwich. 
Lawson, Rozert (Inspector-General of Army Hospitals), 
20, Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, W. 
Lea, Thomas, M.P., 
14, Elvaston-place, ae s-gate, S.W. 
*Leadam, Isaac Saunders, M.A 
117, St. George’ s-squar e, ‘SW. 
Lee, Henry, MEPs 
Reform Club, SW. 
Lee, Lionel Frederic, (Ceylon Civil Service), 
clo H. Austin Lee, Foreign Office, Downing-street, S.W. 
Lee, William, 
Worplesden, Guildford, Surrey. 
*Leete, Joseph, 
36, St. Mary-at-hill, E.C., §¢ Eversden, S. Norwood Park. 
Lefeaux, Alfred J., 
12, Clarendon Villas, Charlton, Kent. 
LeFevre, Tue Ricut Hon. Georae Suaw, M.P., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 18, Bryanston-square, W. 
*Leggatt, Daniel, LU.D., 
5, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 
Leighton, Stanley, M.P., . 
Sweeney Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 
Levi, Proressor Lronn, LL.D., F.S.A,, 
5, Crown Office-row, Temple, and 31, Highbury-grove, LN. 
Lewis, Charles Edward, M.P., 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Lewis, John, 
7, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
Lewis, Robert, 
1, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 
Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, S.W. 
*Lines, William Edward, 
14, Hugh-street, Eccleston- -square, S.W. 
*Tister, William, 


Lloyd, Thomas, 

13, Angel-court, Rerapeentnae -street, E.C. 
Lloyd, Wilson, BEGGS. 

Myvod House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
™*Lonastarr, GrorvE Biunpett, M.A., M.B., 

Southfield Grange, West Hill-road, Wandsworth, SW. 
*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P., 

Rosemount, Kirkcaldy ; (of Birnam and Pitcastle) N.B. 
Lovegrove, Mrs., 

28, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1834 
1880 


1875 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1883 
1884 
1879 
1867 
1873 
1881 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1882 


STATISTICAT, SOCIETY: 


Lovelace, The Right Honourable the Earl of, F.R.S., 
East Horsley Park, Ripley, Surrey. 
Lovely, William, R.N., 
41, Bernard- ee Russell-square, W. 
Lowndes, William Layton, JOR be 
United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Loyd, William Jones, J.P., 
Langleybury, Watford. 
Lussock, Sir Jonn, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., (Trustee), 
High Elms, Farnborough, Kent. 
Lubbock, Nevile, 
Leesons, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Lucas, Thomas, ae 
37, Great George- -street, eee SW. 
Lusk, Sir Andrew, Bart., M. P., 
15, Sussex-sguare, Hyde Park, W, 


Mabson, Richard Rous, 
Ilford, Essex. 
*Macandrew, William, J.P., 
Westwood, near Colchester. 
‘McArthur, Alexander, M.P., 
Raleigh Hall, Bricton, S.W. 
McArthur, Alderman Sir William, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
79, Holland-park, W. 
McCabe, Hugh B., 
348, Unbridge-road, W., and 45, Friday-street, E.C. 
McCabe, Willi iam, LL.B., F. I. A., 
North America Life Wssuvnne Ceompany, Toronto, Canada. 
MacCarthy, Rev. Egerton Francis Mead, M.A., 
93, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
M‘Clean, Frank, 
23, Great “George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
McDermott, Edward, 
Hill Side, Grove-park, Camberwell, S.E. 
Macdonald, Charles McCay, 
17. Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Macdonell, John, 
4. Elm-court, Temple, E.0. 
*McEwen, Laurence T.., 
c/o R. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-strect, EC. 
McGarel-Hogg, Colonel Sir James, Bart., M.P., 
17, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W, 
McGuire, Patrick, 
57, Amherst-street, Calcutta. 


1863 
1875 
1883 
1882 
1884. 
1883 
1884 
1877 
1875 
1880 
1873 
1874 
1877 
1872 
1876 
1879 
1884 
1875 
1883 
1870 
1874 


LIST OF FELLOWS, . 3] 


Year of 
Election. 
Maclver, David, M.P.,— 
34, Lancaster-gate, W. 
1878 | McKewan, William, 
) 21, Lombard-street, B.C. 
1881 | Mackey, Rev. Canon Donald John, M.A., Cantab, 
The Chantry, Balhousie, Perth, N.B. 
1876 \*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.GS., 


1, Queen Victoria-street. E.C. 
*Maclure, John William, J.P., &c., 
Carlton Club; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S., (Inspector-General), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Macqueen, Robert Davidson Barkly, 
20, Addison-gardens North, W. 
McRosty, Alexander, 
13, King’s Arms-yard, B.C.; West Bank, Esher. 
Man, Edward Garnet, 
Lamb Building, Temple, E.C. 
*Mandlik, The Hon. Rao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan, C.S.I., 
The Hermitage, Bombay. 
*Manson, Frederick William, 
Wellfield, Muswell Hill, N. 
*Maple, John Blundell, 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, NW. 
Marsh, Alfred, 
85, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
* MARSHALL PROFESSOR ALFRED, 
Firenze, Chesterton-road, Cambridge. 
Martin, Henry, 
National Bank of India, 39a, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
*Martin, Jonn Brpvutenu, M.A., F.Z.S., (foreign Secretary), 
17, Hyde-park-gate, S.W. 
Martin, Josiah, F.I.A., 
32, New Bridge: street, E.C. 
*Martin, Rrcnarp Brpputes, M.P., (Treasurer), 
68, Lombard-street, E.C., and Chislehurst. 
*Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
84, Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Martin, Waldyve A. Hamilton, 
The Upper Hall; Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
Mason, William Arthur, 
31a, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
* Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Mathieson, Frederic Coxhead, 
Beechworth, Hampstead, N.W. 
Maxse, Vice-Admiral Frederick A., 
16, Queen’ s-gate-terrace, S.W. 
May, Frank, 
Bank of England, Threadneedle-street, B.C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1882 
1883 
1853 
1880 
1584 
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Medhurst, John Thomas, 
126, Narrow-street, Limehouse, E. 
*Medley, George Webb, 
Oakwood, Camden, Chislehurst. 
*Meikle, James, F.I.A., 
6, St. Andrew's-square, Edinburgh. 
Menzies, R. Stewart, 
Hallyburton, Coupar-Angus, N.B. 
Merton, Zackary, 
14a, Manchester-square, W. 
Messent, John, F.1.A., 
429, West Strand, W.C. 
Meyer, Robert Alexander, 
404, Queen's Mansions, Victoria-st., Westminster, S.W. 
Mildmay, Henry Bingham, J P., 
8, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Millar, William Henry, 
Cieveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, S.W. 
Miller, Robert Ferguson, 
Ramsden-square, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Miller, William, 
67, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Mills, Sir Charles Henry, Bart., M.P., 
Camelford House, Park-lane, W. 
Milnes, Alfred, M.A., 
30, Almeric-road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
Milnes, Charles §., 
155, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.GS., 
9, Connaught-place, W. 
Moffat, Robert J., 
Meadowcroft, Cambridge. 
Moftatt, George, 
6, Lime-street, E.C., and 29, Eastbourne-terrace, W. 
Mongredien, Augustus, 
15, Park-road-villas, Forest-hill, SH. 
Moore, Alfred, C.E., 
5, Clarence-street, Manchester. 
Moore, Charles Rendall, 
46, Brockley-road, Lewisham-road, S.E., 
Moore, Edward, 
3, Crosby-square, E.C. 
Moore, Henry Jackson, 
14, Clarence-square, Cheltenham. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, Ireland. 
More, Robert Jasper, 
Linley Hall, Bishopscastle, Salop. 
Morgan, Henry James, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Year of 


Election. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 


1883 | Morgan, James Henry, 


~ 1872 
1881 
1873 
1874 
1884 
1877 
1873 
1847 
L857 
1878 
1883 
1880 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1883 


1865 
1878 
1879 
1854 
1869 


126, Narrow-street, Limehouse, &. 
Morgan, Octavius Vaughan, JERX 
13, Boltons, South Kensington, SW, 
Morison, Arthur Duff, 
23, Regency- street, Westminster, W. We 
*Morley, Samuel, M.P., 
18, Wood-street, E. C.; 34, Grosvenor-street, W. 
*Morris, James, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
13, Somers place, Hyde-park- square, W. 
Morris, W. Targett, 
Langford Hide, Buckhurst-hill, Essex. 
Mort, William, 
1, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hiil, W. 
Morton, James, 
1, Palmerston-buildings, Greenock, N.B. 
*Movat, Freperic Jonny, M.D., F.R.CS., 
12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 
*Mount-Temple, The Right Hon. Lord, 
15, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
Muir, Hugh Brown, 
26, Old Broad-street, B.C. 
Muirhead, Henry James, 
Oakwood, Farquhar-road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 
Mulhall, Michael George, 
19, Albion-street, Hyde Park, W. 


*Mundella, The Right Hon. Anthony John, M.P., F.RS., 


16, Hlvaston-place, Queens-gate, S.W. 
Murray, Adam, 

104, King-street, Manchester. 
Murray, James Charles, 

Calcutta. 
Murray, Kenriec Bright, 

84, King William-street, E.C. 


Nasmith, David, 

4, Garden-court, Temple, E.C. 

*Nathan, Henry, 

110, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, W. 
Neil, William M.., 

64, Seymour-street, Portman-square, W. 
Neild, Alfred, 

Mayfield Print Works, Manchester. 
Netson, Francis Gustavus PauLus, 

93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
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Year of 
Election 


1879 | Nepean, Evan Convitwe, 
War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1877 | Nevill, Charles Henry, 
11, Queen Victoriu-street, E.C. 
1862 | Newbatt, Benjamin, F.I.A., F.R.G.S., 
18, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
1881 | Newcome, Frederick N., 
Haverstock Lodge, Watford, Herts. 
1879 | Newdegate, Charles Newdigate, M.P., D.C.L., 
27, Lowndes-street, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
1883 | Newmarch, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
Brook House, Addlestone, Surrey. 
1878 | Newport, Henry R., 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
1878 | Newton, John, 
Ash Lea, Croydon-road, Penge, S.H 
1878 | Nicholson, Professor J. 8S. 
University of Edinburgh. 
1858 | Nightingale, Miss Florence, 
10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
1877 | Nix, Samnel Dyer, F.C.A.., 
3, King-street, Cheapsile, B.C. 
1871 |*Noble, Benjamin, - 
North-Eastern Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1870 | Noble, John, 
62, Lady Somerset-road, Highgate-road, N.W. 
1883 | Norfolk, J. Ernest Walter, 
95, Harringdon-street, E.C. 
1884 | Norman, Charles Loyd, 
Oakley, Bromley, Kent. 
1877 | Norman, General, Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., 
King’s House, Jamaica. 
1878 | Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.I., D.C.L., - 
4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
1878 | Notthafft, Theodor, 
clo Discount Bank, St. Petersburg. 


1880 | Oakeshott, George Alfred, 

Secretary’s Office, General Post Office, E.C. 
1884 | Odgers, William Blake, LL.D., 

4, Elm-court, Temple, E.C, 
1880 |*Oelsner, Isidor, 

Highfield, Westwood-park, Forest-hill, S.E. 
1862 | Ogbourne, Charles Henry, 

Fairlawn, Bath-road, Reading. 


Year of 
Election 


1884 
1878 
1884 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1874 


1866 
1883 
1879 
1884 
1878 
1880 
1881 
1878 
1879 
1883 
1869 
1877 
1878 
1879 


| 
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Ogston, George Henry, 
3, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
Q’ Hagan, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Hereford House, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Oldroyd, Mark, 
‘Hyrstlands, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
Oppenheim, Henry, 
16, Bruton-street, Bond-street, W. 
Orange, William, M.D., 
"Broadmoor, Wokingham, Berks. 
Ormond, Richard, 
24, Grainger- -street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Overall, William Henry, FS. Ag 
Librarian, Guildhall, E. 0. (Representing the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 


*PaL@RAvVe, RopertT Harry Inatis, J.P., F.RS., 
Belton, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Palmer, Charles, 
Calcutta. 
Palmer, George, M.P., 
58, Grosvenor-street, W.; and The Acacias, Reading. 
Palmer, J. T., 
8, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Park, David Francis, C.A., F.F.A., A.1.A., 
17, Change-alley, Cornhill, E.C. 
Parkin, William, 
The Mount, Sheffield. 
Parr, Samuel, 
7, Finsbury-square, E.C. 
Parry, Thomas, 
Grafton-place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.S., &c., 
Sussex House, Sussec-place, ‘South Kensington, S.W. 
Paterson, John, 
35, Walbrook, F.C. 
Patterson, Robert Hogarth, 
22, Wingate-road, Hammersmith, W, 
Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 
12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
Paulin, David, 
31, Stafford-street, Edinburgh. 
Payn, Howard, 
30, Hyde-park-place, W. 
o 2 
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Year of 


Eleetion. 


1884 
1884 
1876 
1857 
1880 
1884 
1876 


1874 
1881 
1883 
1874 


1877 
1859 
1883 
1877 
1878 
1871 
1878 
18388 
1879 
1881 
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Payne, Frederick, 
Newfarm, South-hill-park, Bromley, Kent. 
*Peace, Walter, 
21, Finsbury-circus, L.C. 
Pearson, Edwin James, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
*Pearson, Professor C. H., 
clo John Pearson, Esq., Q.C., 75, Onslow-square, S.W, 
*Pease, Sir Joseph Whitwell, Bart., M.P., 
24, Kensington-palace-gardens, W. 
Peek, Francis, 
4, Kenchurch-street, B.C. 
*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., M.P., 
Wimbledon House, S.W. 
Pellereau, Hon. Etienne, 
Procureur and Advocate- General, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Pender, John, M.P., 
18, Arlington-street, 8S.W., and 66, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Pennington, Frederick, M.P., 
17, Hyde Park-terrace, W. 
Pepys, The Hon. George, 
47, Sussex-gardens, W. 
Perring, R. B., 
Queen’s Chambers, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 
Petheram, Frederick William, F.0.A., 
2, Lombard-court, E.C. 
Phené, John Samuel, LL.D., F.S.A., 
5, Cariton-terrace, Oukley-street, S.W. 
Philips, Herbert, 
85, Church-street, Manchester. 
Phillipps, Henry Matthews, 
41, Seething-lane, H.C. 
Phillips, Henry James, 
4, Ludgate-hill, L.C. 
Phillips, John Orwell, 
Horseferry-road, Westminster, S.W. 
Phillips, John Walter, M.B., L.R.C.S. Edin., 
30, Stanley-street, West Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
Phipps, Pickering, M.P., 
6, Collingtree Grange, Northampton. 
*Pickering, John, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
Stoney Royd, Ilkley, Yorkshire. 
*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 
Greenbank, Monkstown, County Dublin. 
*Pinckard, George Henry, J.P., F.LA., 
12, Grove-road, St. John’ s-wood, N.W. 
Pixley, Francis William, 
5, Upper Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Planck, Charles, M.R.C.S. (Deputy Surgeon- General), 
Allahabad, India. 


. Year of 


Election, 


1883 
1861 
1869 
1884 
1883 
1879 
1871 
1884 
1883 
1877 
1877 
1867 
1879 
1877 
1884 
1871 
1837 


1879 
1874 
1883 


1883 
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Platt, James, 
Rookwood, Hampstead, N.W. 
Plowden, Wm. Chicele (Census Commissioner for India), 
101, Eaton-square, S.W. 
Pocuty, Henry Davis, J.P., 
Bodnant Hall, Eglwysbach, R.S.O. Denbighshire. 
Polson, John, 
Paisley, N.B. 
Pope, William Agnew, 
Merrington House, Bolton Gardens, South Kensington, W. 
*Powell, Francis Sharp, M.P. (Horton Old Hall, Bradford), 
1, Cambridge-square, Hyde Park, W, 
Power, Edward, 
16, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Power, John Danvers, 
9, New-inn, Strand, W.C. 
Poynting, Professor J. H., M.A.., 
Brentwood, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
10, Priory-grove, Boltons, S.W. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington 
Price, James, F.R.G.S., 
53, Redcliffe-gardens, South Kensington, W. 
Pricre-WittraMs, RicHarpD, C.E., 
38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
*Proctor, William, 
89, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
Puleston, John Henry, M.P., 
2, Bank-buildings, B.C, 
*Purdy, Frederick, : 
35, Victoria-road, Kensington, W, 


Quail, Jesse, 

14, Palmerston-street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Quain, Richard, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 

67, Harley-street, W. 
Quoadt, Ferdinand, 

Corn Exchange Chambers, Seething-lane, B.C. 


Rabbidge, Richard, F.C.A., 
32, Poultry, B.C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1872 
1858 


1860 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1884: 
1865 
1859 
1878 
1884 
1874 
1877 
1835 
1880 
1875 
1879 
1884 
1884 
1873 
1852 
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*Rabino, Joseph, (e/o Crédit Lyonnais), 
Alexandria, Egypt. 
*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
East Sheen, Mortlake, S. W. 
Raikes, Major George Alfred, F.S.A., F.R. His. Soe., 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Raleigh, Samuel, 
9, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
*Rdma Varma, His Highness, Bahadoor, G.C.S.L., 
Maharaja of Travancore, 
The Palace, Irivandrum (Travancore), India. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.I.A., 
Canada Life Assurance Oo., Hamilton, Canada West. 
Ranken, William Bayne, 


Rankin, James, M.P., 
35, Ennismore-gardens, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
Raper, Robert George, 
Chichester. 
Raphael, Alfred, . 
87, Alexandra-road, N.W. | 
Ratcliff, Colonel Charles, J.P., 
26, Lancaster-gate, Hyde Park, W. 
Rathbone, P. H., 
Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
Rathbone, William, M.P., 
18, Prince’s-gardens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
*Ravenscroft, Francis, 
Birkbeck Bank, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
*RAVENSTEIN, Ernest Greora@e, F.R.G.S., 
29, Lambert-road, Briaton Rise, S.W. 
*Rawlins, Thomas, 
45, King William-street, H.C. 
Rawson, Srr Rawson W., K.C.M.G., O.B. (President), 
68, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Readdy, George, 
13, Harrington-street, Liverpool. 
Record, John, 
23, Kenninghall-road, Clapton, E. 
Rhodes, John George, 
Oakdene, Beckenham, Kent. 
Richards, E. W., C.E. 
Middlesboro- on- Tees. 
Richardson, T. H., 
Brynteg, Middlesbrough. 
Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.S, &c., 
1, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
Roberts, Edward, F.R.A.S., (Nautical Almanac Office), 
3, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C 


Year of 


Election, 


1868 
1880 
1880 
1883 
1873 
1834 
1883 
1880 
1865 
1879 
1878 
1884 


187 


st) 


1881 
1875 
1876 
1868 
1860 
1877 
1874 
1852 
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RoBInson, Str WitttaM Ross, K.C.S.I,, 
50, Norfolk-square, Hyde-park, W. 
*Ronald, Byron L., 
14,. Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
Ronald, Robert Bruce, 


Roscoe, Henry William Kent, 
69, Cadogan-place, S.W. 


|*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 


Lansdowne House, Berkeley-square, W. 


*Ross, David, of Bladensburg, 


fostrevor, Co. Down, Ireland. 
Ross, John Grafton, 

Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Roth, Henry Ling, 

48, Wimpole-street, W. 
Ruck, George Thomas, 

The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, S.F. 
Runtz, John, 

Linton Lodge, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, NV. 
Russell, Richard F., 

8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Ryan, Gerald H., F.1LA. 
: 14, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, P.C., F.R.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 
Salmon, James, 
Melford Lodge, Wanstead, Essex. 
*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Broom-hili, Tunbridge Wells. 
Salt, Thomas, M.P., 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
Samuelson, Sir Bernhard, Bart., M.P.. 
56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 
Sargant, William Lucus, 
Rotton-park-road, Birmingham. 
Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 
21, Lower Seymour-street, Portman-square, W. 
Saunders, Francis, 
6, Limes-grove, Lewisham, S,H 
Saunders, James Ebenezer, jun., F.G.S.. 
9, Hinsbury-circus, E.C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1879 
1883 
1877 
1877 


1883 | 


1883 
1878 
1880 
1883 
1873 
1841 


1879 
1871 
1878 
1850 
1882 
1884 
1881 
1883 
1869 
1878 
1883 
1874 
1871 
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Saunders, William, 

Mount View, Streatham, S.W. 
Schidrowitz, Samuel, 

102, Ouford-gardens, Notting Hill, W. 
Schiff, Charles, 

22, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
Schneidau, Charles John, 

6, Westwick-gardens, West Kensington-park, W. 
Schwann, John Frederick, 

Oakfield, Wimbledon, and 6, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Sclanders, Alexander, 

10, Austin Friars, E.C. 


| Scott, Arthur J., 


22, Grafton-street, New Bond-street, W. 
*Seeley, Charles, jun., M.P., 
Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
Seligman, Isaac, 
Lincoln. House, Clapham Park, 8.W. 
Seyd, Richard, 
38, Lombard-street, E.C. 


(Honorary Vice-President), 
24, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer Burnett, M.A., 
24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Sidewick, Henry, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Simmonds, G. H.., 
1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Singer, Charles Douglas, 
53, The Common, Upper Clapton, FE. 


| Skinner, C. Weeding, 


Hill Crest, Theydon Bots, Essex. 
Skliros, George Eustace, M.A., F.R.G.S., &e., 
82, Morlimer-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Skrine, Francis Henry, 
United Service Club, Calcutta, India. 
Sly, Richard Stevens, 
6, Cornwall-street, E. 


| Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 


The Grange, Wallington, Surrey: 
*Smith, Charles, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
Barrow-in- Furness. 
*Smith, The Hon. Donald A., 

1157, Dorehester-street, Montreal, Canada. 
Smith, Edward, 

St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, H.C. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 

1, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


SHAFTESBURY, THE Rieut Hon. tHe Eart or, K.G., 





Year of 
Election. 


1883 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1879 
1883 
1880 
1867 
1884 
1855 
1877 
1884 
1867 
1876 
1881 
1883 
1856 
1872 
1882 
1856 
1881 
1877 
1877 
1880 
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Smith, E. Woodley, A.C.A., 
28, Budge-row, Cannon-street, H.C. 
*Smith, George, LL.D., C.LE., 
Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 
Smith, Howard S., 
37, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 
*Smith, James, 
South Indian Railway, Negapatam, Madras. 
Smith, John, 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, J. Fisher, 
76, Cheapside, B.C. 








SuitH, Samuet, M.P., 
West Hill Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Smith, Thomas Sherwood, 
Firgrove, Keynsham, near Bristol. 
*Smith, The Right Honourable William Henry, M.P., 
3, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Solomon, The Hon. Michael, (Jamaica), 
clo Joseph Bravo and Co., 48, St. Mary Axe, E.C, 
Sowray, John Russell, 
Office of Woods, 2, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Spalding, Samuel, 
South Darenth, Kent. 
Spark, C. W., 
The Chantry, Alford, Lincolnshire. 
*Spencer, Robert James, 
High-street, Portsmouth. 
Spensley, The Hon, Howard, F.R.G.S., 
12, Earl's Court-square, South Kensington, S.W. 
Spice, Robert Paulson, U.E., 
21, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Spicer, Albert, 
Woodford, Essex, and 50, Upper Thames-street, EC. 
*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.J.A., 
26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Spriggs, Joseph, 
Dale Cottage, Foxton, near Market Harbro’. 
Stack, Thos. Neville, 
5, D’ Olier-street, Dublin. 
*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, SL. 
Stancliffe, Frederick, 
42, St. John-street, Montreal, Canada. 
Stanford, Edward, 
13 and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, Ireland, 





Stark, James, 
17, King’s Arms-yard, B.C, 
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1880 | Stephens, William Davies, J.P., 
4, Abbotsford-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1882 |*Stern, Edward De, 
11, Princes-gate, S.W. . 
1883 | Stone, Frank, 
71, Bishopsgate-street, L.C. 
1877 | Stone, William Alfred, 
90, Cannon-street, H.C.; West Hill Lodge, Dartford, Kent. 
1855 |*Stott, John, F.1.A., 
7, Buckland-crescent, Belsize-park, N.W. 
1865 | Strachan, Thomas Young, F.1.A., 
18, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
1872 | Strachey, General Richard, R.B., C.S.1., F.BS., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
1880 | Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 
Milford House, near Derby. 
1884 |*Sugden, Richard, 
The Farre Close, Brighouse, Yorkshire. 
1880 |*Summers, William, M.P. (Sunnyside, Ashton-under-Lyne), 
. fteform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
1884 | Sutherland, Thomas, M.P., 
167, Cromwell-road, South Kensington, S.W. 
1884 | Sweeting, Richard Deane Roker, M.R.O.S., B.A., &c., . 
Western District Hospital, Seagrave-road, Fulham, S.W. 
1884 | Sykes, D. F. E., LL.B., : 
33, Market-street, Huddersfield. 
1881 | Sykes, George Samuel, 
1, Grant’s Lane, Calcutta, India. 


1859 |*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, F.R.G.S., 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
1884 | Tarbet, Thomas William, 
33, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 
1880 | Taylor, George, 
17, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
1883 | Taylor, Harry, 
7, Albemarle-street, W.; and 9, Aldermanbury, E. 
1877 | Taylor, John Edward, 
12, Queen’s Gate-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
1884 | Tempany, Thomas William, F.R.H.S., 
10, Bedfoi d-row, W.C. 
1882 | Temperley, Joseph, 
1, Cail’s-buildings, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
18£0 | Temple, Sir Richard, Bart., G.C.S.1., D.C.L., LU.D., &e., 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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Year of 
Election . 


Thomas, William Angell, 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. 
1879 | Thomas, W. Cave, 
53, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
1878 | Thompson, Alfred Boyle, F.R.C.P. Edin., 
18, Serjeants’-inn, Temple, E.C. 
1878 | Thompson, Captain C. Halford (late R.A.), 
Claremont, Exeter. 
1864 |*Thompson, Henry Yates, 
26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
1868 | Thomson, James, 
35, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 
1871 | Thomson, Thomas D., 
57, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
1883 | Thorburn, Alexander Brown, 
17, Marloes-road, Kensington, W. 
1882 | Tinker, James, 
80, Cromwell-road, S.W. 
1879 | Tipping, William, 
Oakfield House, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
1855 | Tomline, Colonel George, 
1, Carlton House-terrace, S.W. 
1868 |*Treatt, Frank Burford, 
Immigration Office, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1868 | Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
54, Lombard-street, E.C, 
1883 | Trouson, Norman Percy Mills, 
Hope Park, Bromley, Kent. 
1880 | Tupp, Alfred Cotterill (Bengal Civil Service), 
6, Harrington-street, Calcutta. 
1878 | Turnbull, Alexander, 
118, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
1884 | Turner, Francis, 
5, Pump-court, Temple, E.C. 
1867 | Turner, Thomas, 
Holywell House, Weston-super-Mare. 
1878 | Turton, William Woolley, 
The Cottage, Croxted-road, West Dulwich, SE. 
1841 | Tyndall, Wiliam Henry, 
92, Cheapside, H.C. 


1873 | Underdown, Robert George, 

London-road Railway Station, Manchester. 
1876 |*Ururn, RicHarp Denney, 

22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W, 


AL 


Year of 


Election. 


1842 
1868 
1880 
1883 


1877 
1883 
1873 
1857 
1883 
1871 
1882 
1868 
1880 
1876 


1879 
1873 
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Valpy, Richard, 
5, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
Vanderbyl, Philip, 


51, Porchester-terrace, W., § Northwood, Winchester. 


Van de Linde, Gérard, F.C.A., 

12, Laurence Pountney- lane, Cannon-street, f. C. 
Van Essen, Jacob, 

56, Threadneedle-street, EC. 
Veovers, Richard, 

Woningworth, Fulwood-park, Preston. 
Vian, William John, 

64, Cornhill, B.C. 
Vigers, Robert, 

4, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, B.C. 
Vine, John Richard Somers, 

27, Great Winchester-street, E.(. 
Vivian, Major Quintus, D.L, F.R.G.S., 

17, Chesham-street, S.W. 


Waddy, Henry Edward, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
2, Clarence-street, Glowcester. 

Wahab, Edward, 
14, St. Mary Axe, H.C. 

Wakeford, Henry, 
Home Office, Whitehall, S.W. 


*Walford, Cornelius, F.1.A., 


86, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W, 
Walford, John Edward, C.C., 
Knightrider-street, E.C. 


*Walker, R. Bailey, 


Ribblesdale Cottage, Wellington-road, Fallowfield. 
Wallen, Robert, J.P., 

Horledh: Fenbt how near Melbourne, Victoria. 
Wallis, Charles James, 

93, Brechnock-road, Camden-road, N. 
Wallis, E. White, F.M.S., 

1, Springfield-road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Walter, Arthur Fraser, 

15, Queen’s Gate-terrace, S.W. 
Walter, John, M.P., 

40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Wansey, Arthur H., 

Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
Waring, Charles, 

2; Grosvenor- -square, S.W, 


ee ee ee 


Year of 
Election. 


1865 
1873 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1865 
1873 
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Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., 
44, Gresham-street, E.C. 
Watson, John Forbes, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 
16, Lullington-road, Anerley, SE. 
Watson, T. Wilkinson, 
151, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Watson, Walter, 
52, Balmes-road, Southgate-road, N. 
Watson, William Livingstone, 
7, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 
Webster, Alphonsus, 
44, Mecklenburg-square, W.C. 
Webster, James Hume, 
14, Chapel-street, Park-lane, W. 
Weguelin, Thomas Matthias, 
Woodbridge, Guildford, 
*Welby, Sir Reginald Earle, K.C.B., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Weldon, James Walton, 
1, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Wells, W. Lewis, 
66, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 
fectory Grove House, Clapham, S8.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh 
Westgarth, William, 
8, Finch-lane, E.C. 
*Westlake, John, Q.C., LL.D. 
The River House, 3, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
*Whadcoat, J. H., 
Halifax, Yorkshire. 
*Whadcoat, William Edward, 
Crown Buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Wharton, James, 
10, Buckland-crescent, Belsize-park, N.W 
Whibley, Frederick George, 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 
10, Hnnismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Whitcher, John, Jr. F.I.A., 
81, King William-street, B.C. 
White, Leedham, 
44, Onslow-gardens, S.W. 
White, William, 
70, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Whiteford, William, 
3, Lemple-gardens, H.C. 
Whitehead, Jeffery, 
39, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 
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1884 | Whiteley, William, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 
1879 |*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 
Redland House, Durdham-park, Bristol. 
1884 | Wightman, Charles, 
151, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
1878 | Wilcox, William, L.R.C.P. (Edin.), M.R.C.S., 
1, Oakley-squere, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
1875 | Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 
Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
1860 | Willans, John Wrigley, 
Beech Holme, Burley, Leeds. 
1879 | Williams, Edward, 
Cleveland Lodge, Middlesborough. 
1864 | Williams, Frederick Bessant, 
2, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
1881 | Williams, Henry Maunder, 
58, Acre-lane, Brixton, S.W. 
1870 | Williams, Henry Reader, 
6, Lime-street, H.C. ; and Oak Lodge, Highgate, N. 
1876 | Williams, John Worthey, 
5, Marlborough-road, Upper Holloway, N. 
1884 | Wilson, James, 
Balliol College, Oxford. 
1874 |* Wilson, Robert Porter, 
5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
1872 |*Winch, William R., 
North Mymms Park, Hatfield, Herts. 
1884 | Wishart, G. D., 
8, Livingstone-avenue, Sefton-park, Liverpool. 
1868 | Wood, H. W. I. (Calcutta), 
clo Messrs. Richardson, 13, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1883 | Wood, Thomas Percival, 
27, Leadenhall-street, H.C, and 127, Peckham Rye, SE. 
1877 | Woodrow, Thomas John, 
Sisland Cottage, Wanstead. 
1873 | Woods, Henry, 
Warnford Park, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. 
1888 | Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 
Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, N. 
1878 | Worsfold, Rev. John Napper, M.A., 
Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 
1880 | Wren, Walter, 
7, Powis-square, W, 
1883 | Wright, Bryce McMurdo, 
Hesket House, 54, Guilford-street, Russell-square, W.C. 
1838 |*Wyatt-Edgell, Rev. Edgell, 
40, Lower Grosvenor-street, W.; Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
1884 | Wyllie, Colin Campbell, 
34, Clement-lane, E C., and Walden, Chislehurst. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1872 | Yeatman, Morgan, 
Shawfield, Bromley, Kent. 
1879 | Yeats, John, LL.D., 
7, Beaufort-square, Chepstow. 
1877 |}*Youll, John Gibson, 
Jesmond-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1882 | Young, E. M., 
123, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C, 


*,* The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 
the foregoing list may be pointed out to the AsststaNT SECRETARY 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be avoided. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. | 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 


Honorary President. 


spd 1 ON sot 


Year of 


Austria and Hungary. 
Election. 


1374. Budapest,..... M. CHARLES KELETI, Conseiller ministériel ; Chef 
du Bureau royal hongrois de Statistique. 

Docteur en droit ; Chevalier de l’ordre autrichien 

de Léopold ; Commandeur de Vordre russe de St. 

Stanislaus et de ordre portugais de la Villa Vicosa. 


wate Vienna........ DR. HUGH FRANCIS BRACHELLI, Aulic 
Councillor, Chief of the Statistical Department, 
Ministry of Commerce ; ; Professor at the Tech- 
nical High School in Vienna; President of the 
Permanent Commission for Commercial Values. 
Commander of the Russian Orders of St. Anna 
and St. Stanislaus, of the Luxembourg Order of 
the Oak-Crown ; Officer of the Order of the Italian 
Crown ; Knight of the Order of the House of 
Saxe-Ernestine ; Officer of Public Instruction of 
Franee, &c., &c. 


1854. 5) ee oeeeee S EH. M. CHARLES BARON DE CZOERNIG, 
Conseiller intime actuel de S. Majesté Imp. et 
Royale; Ancien Président de la Commission 
Centrale Imp. et Royale de Statistique & Vienne. 


1879. Py) secceees PROFESSOR FR. XAVIER von NEUMANN- 
SPALLART, D.C.L., Professor of Political 
Economy and Statistics, Agricultural College, 
University of Vienna; Aulic Councillor; Member 
of the Imperial Statistical Commission ; Honorary 
Member of the Statististical Society of Paris, and 
of the Cobden Club, London. 


1877. 59 coceseee M. MAX WIRTH, Ancien Chef du Bureau fédéral 


de Statistique en Suisse. 


Belgium, 


1879. Brussels ,..... M. le DR. EUGENE JANSSENS, Docteur en 
médecine, &c.; Inspecteur en chef du Service 
d’Hygiéne de la Ville de Bruxelles. 


Membre de l’Académie royale de médecine, de 2 


la Commission centrale de Statistique, du Conseil 
Supérieur d’ Hygicne, de la Commission médicale 
locale ; Membre Sécrétrire de la Commission locale 
de Statistique, &c. ; Chevalier de l’ordre de Léopold 
et de l’ordre de St. Maurice et de St. Lazare, &e. 


' 
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Year of 


Denmarh, 
Election, 


1878. Copenhagen ,, PROFESSOR VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE- 
HANSEN, Professor of the University of Copen- 
hagen ; Member of the “ Folkething.”’ 


” «» DR. PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Officer of 
Health of the City of Copenhagen ; Member of the 
Royal General Board of Health for Denmark, 
Doctor of Medicine, Conseiller d’Etat; Knight of 
the Order of Dannebroge, and the Swedish Order 
of “ Nordstjerne”’ ; Corresponding Member of the 
Medical Society in Stockholm and Christiania, of 
the “Société de Médecine publique et d’Hygiéne 
professionelle”’ in Paris, of the “ Société d’Hygiéne 
publique de Bordeaux, and of the “Société royale 
de Médecine publique de Belgique,” &e. 


1852. 


France, 


1880. Paris.......... M. le DR. JACQUES BERTILLON, Docteur en 
médecine; Chef des Travaux statistiques de la 
Ville de Paris: Directeur des ‘“‘ Annales de Démo- 
graphie internationale ;” Professeur suppléant a 
l’Ecole d’anthropologie. 

1856. 99 eeeeeeeeee M. MAURICE BLOCK, Membre de 1’Institut de 
France (Académie des Sciences morales et politi- 
ques) ; Chevalier de la Légion d’honneur et des 
ordres de Suéde, Russie, Prusse, Baviére, Autriche- 
Hongrie, Gréce, Italie, Espagne, Portugal. 


1879. Womsecsevesy My lo DR. ARTHUR CHERVIN, Directeurtde 
l’Institution des Bégues de Paris; Docteur en 
médecine et en chirurgie; Membre de la Com- 
mission permanente de Statistique de la Ville de 
Paris; Fondateur des “ Annales de Démographie 
internationale,” &c. 


1878. 99 ee eeeeve ee M. MAXIMIN DELOCHE, Membre de 1’Institut 
| de France ; Directeur honoraire de la Statistique 
Générale de France ; Commandeur de la Légion 
d’honneur; Officier del’ Instruction publique ; Com- 
mandeur de Jordre Imp. et Royale de Frangois 
Joseph d’Autriche-Hongrie; Membre de diverses 
Sociétés savantes. 


1870. yo we seeceess M. CLEMENT JUGLAR, President Sortant de la 
Société de Statistique de Paris. 

1854. yy) te eeeeeess M. ALFRED LEGOYT, Ancien Directeur de la 
Statistique Générale. 

1860. 4, ......+... M. PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, Membre de 

- l'Institut de France; Professeur au Collége de 
France et au Conservatoire des arts et métiers. 

1860. yy eeeeeereee M. MARIE LOUIS PIERRE FELIX ESQUIROU 
DE PARIEU, Sénateur; Membre de l'Institut de 
France ; Grand croix de la Légion d@honneur, et 
de plusieurs ordres étrangers. 

D 
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Year of 
Election, 


1876. 


1880. 


1860. 


1878. 
1854. 
1876. 


1877. 


1871. 


1876. 


1876. 


1879. 


1880. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Paris ........ M. LE PRESIDENT DE LA SOCIETE DE 


STATISTIQUE DE PARIS. 


L’HONORABLE M. JEAN BAPTISTE LEON 
SAY, Sénateur ; Membre de |’Institut de France. 


Germany. 


Bavaria ...... DR. GEORGE KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, 
Chief Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom 


House at Simbach; Knight of the Order of St. _. 


Michael. 


Berlin ........ DR. CHARLES BECKER, Director des Kaiserlichen ~ 
Statistischen Amts; Geheimer Ober-Regierungsrath. 


. DR. ERNEST ENGEL, formerly Director of the 
Royal Statistical Bureau of Prussia. : 

Frankfort ,... THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT. 

Strasburgh.... DR. GEORGH MAYR, Under Secretary of State 
in the Imperial Ministry for Alsace-Lorraine ; for- 
merly Director of the Royal Bureau of Statistics. 

Stuttgart...... SIR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Bart. 
British Minister. 


99 


Great Pritam and Ireland. 


Dublin........ THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL AND 
SOCIAL INQUIRY SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


Manchester .. THE PRESIDENT OF THE MANCHESTER 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


reece, 


Athens ........ M. A. MANSOLAS, Chef de Division, Directeur du 
Bureau de Statistique Hellénique. 


dtaly. 


Genoa ........ SIGNOR GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Senatore del 
Reeno ; Professore di Economia nella Regia; 
Scuola Superiore Navale, e di Statistica nella R. 
Universita di Genova; Commendatore dei S.S. 
Maurizio e Lazzaro; Grande Ufficiale della Corona 
d’Italia ; Cavaliere del Merito Civile di Savoja, &e. 


Padua ........ DR. EMILIO MORPURGO, Deputato al Parla- 
mento; Professore ordinario di statistica nella 
regia Universit’ ai Padova; membro del consiglio 
superiore di statistica ; Membro effettivo del regio 
Istituto Veneto Socco corrispondente della reale 
Accademia dei Lincei; Gr. uff. dell’Ordine dela 
Corona d'Italia; Comm. dell’Ordine dei S.S. 


Maurizio e Lazzaro; Gr. cord. dell’Ordine di Fr. 


Guiseppe. 


~ 
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Year of 
Election. 


1880. Pavia ........ DR. LUIGI COSSA, LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Pavia; Honorary 
: Member of the Cobden Club. 

1874. Rome ........ SIGNOR LUIGI BODIO, Direttore generale della 
Statistica del Regno; Professore. . 

1865. 99 teseeeseee REV. CESARE CONTINI, Priest and Beneficiato 
Vaticano; Member of the Statistical Society of 
Pavia; of the Hygienic Society of Italy ; and of the 
Hygienic Society of Paris. 

1877. cnn esieeeapien ete S. E. CESARE CORRENTI, Deputato al Parla- 

mento; Vice-Presidente della Giunta Centrale di 
Statistica ; gid Ministro della Pubblica Istruzione. 

1880. 99 secesesese DR. ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Deputato al 
Parlamento; Professore Ordinario di Universita ; 
Commendatore. 

1868. 99 tere severe LL MARCHESE ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE 
QUINTILI, Avvocato, Segretario Generale della 
Commissione degl’ Ospedali di Roma. 

1854. Turin.......... SIGNOR GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Biofaaees di 

Storia comparata delle lingue classiche e neolatine, edi 
sanscrito nell’ Universita di Torino ; Commendatore ; 
della R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino e di 
quella dei Lincei; dell’ordine del Merito Civile di 

i Savoja. 

1845. Weniee........ SIGNOR FRANCESCO FERRARA, Professore e 
Direttore della Scuola Superiore di Commercio a 
Venezia ; gid Deputato al Parlamento; gid Ministro 
delle Finanze. 


Portugal. 


1854, Lisbon........ M.A. J. D’AVILA, Ministre d’Etat honoraire, Con- 
seiller d’Etat, et Député des Cortés. 


Assia, 


1873. St. Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY M. PETER SEMENOFF 
(SEMENOW), Senator, Conseiller privé de 8.M.I. 
President of the Statistical Council ; President of 
the Imperial Geographical Society ; Honorary 
Member of the Academy of Sciences in St. Peters- 


burg. 
1858. Ne M. le DR. J.B. VERNADSKI, Conseiller d’Etat 
actuel, ex-Professeur. 
1877. ee M. A. VESSELOVSKY, Sécrétaire du Comité Scien- 


tifique du Ministére Impérial des Finances. 


Spam, 


1845. Madrid........ EXMO SENOR D. JOSE MAGAZ Y JAYME, 
Lawyer, and Member of the Council of State; 
Grand Cross of Isabella Catolica ; Commander of 
the Order of Carlos 3°; Ex-Deputy of the Cortes ; 
Ex-Senator ; Ex-Director-General of Treasury ; Lx- 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Finance &e. 
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Sweden and orto. 


Year of 
Election. 


1858. Christiania.... PROFESSOR THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHE- 
HOUG, Professor at the University of Christiania ; ” 


Professor of Law and Political Economy at the 
University of Christiania; Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Royal Norwegian Hypottuk- 
bank; Member of the Institute of International 
Law, and of the Academies of Christiania, Trondh- 
jem and Upsala, and of the Royal Historical Society 
of Denmark ; Commander of the Norwegian Order 
of St. Olave; of the Swedish Order of the North 
Star; and Commander of the First Class of the 
Order of Danebrog. 


1874, ? .. M. A. N. KIGR, Director of the Statistical Bureau 
of Norway. 
1360. Rae THOMAS MICHELL, Esq., C.B., H.B.M. Consul- 


General in Norway. 


1860. Stockholm,... M. FREDRIK THEODOR BERG, Ancien Directeur 
du Bureau -Royal de Statistique de la Suéde ; 


Docteur en médecine; Dr. honoraire en philosophie ~ 


et en jurisprudence ; Membre de |’ Académie Royale 
des Sciences & Stockholm, et de l Académie Royale de 
VP Agriculture ; Membre correspondant de la Com- 
mission centrale de Statistique & Bruxelles, de la 
Société de Statistique a Paris ; Membre des Sociétés 
des médecins 4 Stockholm, Christiania, Copeghanue 
et Helsingfors, &c. ; Commandeur des Ordres Royales 
de l’Etoile polaire et de Wasa, &c. 


Switzerland, 
1840. Geneva........ M. MALLET, 
Curkev. 


1877. Constantinople. HIS HIGHNESS AHMED VEFYK PACHA, 
Sénateur, &e. 


AMERICA. 


Doninion of Canada. 
876. Ottawa........ JOHN LANGTON, Esq., M.A., late Auditor-General. 


Gnited States, 


1873. Albany, N.Y... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Councillor-at- 


Law; Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 


ieee State of New York. 


1860. Dorchester, Mass. DR. EDWARD JARVIS, A.M., late President of — 


the American Statistical Association, Boston, 


oS og 
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5 Year of 
Election. 


1876. 


1870. 


1870. 


1880. 


1881. 


1877. 


1876. 


1876. 


1877. 


1869. 


LIST OF HONORARY MEMBERS. | dd 


New Haven, Conn. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Member of the National Academy of Sciences ; 
President of the American Statistical Society. 

Norwich, Conn. THE HON. DAVID A. WELIS, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Late Special Commissioner of Revenue of the 
United States; Chairman of Commission for the 
Revision of Taxes of the State of New York; Presi- 
dent of the American Social Science Association ; 
Member of the Board of Arbitration of American 
Railways; Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France; President of the American Free Trade 
League; Chairman 1883 of the Department of 
Finance of the American Social Science Association. 

Taunton, Mass. THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Lawyer ; 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; In- 
surance Commissioner; Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners. 

Washington .. THE HON. CHARLES F. CONANT, late Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 


“ JOHN 8. BILLINGS, Esq., M.D., Surgeon United 


States Army ; Member of the National Academy of 
Science, &c. 


2 EDWARD YOUNG, Esg., A.M., Ph.D., formerly 


Chief of the Bure:u of Statistics, United States of 
America, 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Aetw South dules. 


Sydney........ EDWARD GRANT WARD, Esq, Registrar- 
General, and a Magistrate of the Colony of New 
South Wales, 


Hew Sealand. 


Wellington.... JAMES HECTOR, Esq., M.D., O.M.G., F.BS., 
L. and E., F.G.S., &. Director of the Geological 
Survey, of the Meteorological Department, and of 
the New Zealind Ins'itute. 


@ucensland. 
Brisbane...... HENRY JORDAN, Esq., Registrar General. 


South Australra. 


Adelaide...... JOSIAH BOOTHBY Fsq., O.M.G., Under Srcre- 
tary and Government Statist of South Australia. 


D4. (STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
. @usmanin, 
Year of 
Election. 
1976. “obart....cres EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esq., J.P., Clerk 


of Ex-eutive and Legislative Councils, and late 
Government Statistician. 


Victoria. 


187&. Melbourne .... HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esq., O.M.G,, 
Government Statist of Victoria. Officier de )’In- 
struction Publique (France) ; Honorary Member of 
the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, 
of the, Statistical Association of Tokio, and of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania; Honorary Corres- 
ponding Member of the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester, of the Geographical Society of Bremen, 
and of the Royal Society of South Australia ; 
Fellow and Honorary Corresponding Secretary for 
Victoria of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


1858. re ooo WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Esq., K.S.G.,. 
F.LA., F.LS., &., Barrister-at-Law. 





Nore.—The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary Mempers may be pointed out, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that delay in forwarding communications and the publications - 
of the Society may be avoided. 
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INDEX TO RULES. 


RULE 
1. The Objects of the Society. 
2. Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Members. 
8. No. of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Members not to exceed 70. 
4. Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 
5. Do. to be elected by Ballot. 
6. Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names. 
7. Honorary Members, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
8. Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 
9. Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
10. Do. and Honorary Members, Expulsion of. 
J1. Trustees. Property of Society, to be vested in Three. 
12. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 
> va; Do. do. do. Election and Qualifications of. 
15. Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 
15. Committees, may be appointed by Council. 
17. Meetings, Ordinary and Anniversary, when to be held. 
18. Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
19. Anniversary Meetings, Business of. 
20. Special General Meetings may be called. 
21. Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
22. President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 
~ 23. ‘Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 
24. Secretaries, Duties of. 
25. Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 
26. Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. | 


Daye Do. Powers of, to frame Regulations not inconsistent 
3 


with these Rules. 
Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society. 
Right of Property reserved in all Communications received. 
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RULES OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 








Objects of the Society. 


1. THE Statistical Society was esta- 
blished to collect, arrange, digest, and 
publish facts illustrating the condition 
and prospects of society, in its material, 
social and moral relations. These facts 
are for the most part arranged in 
tabular forms, and in accordance with 
the principles of the numerical method. 

The Society not only collects new 
materials, but condenses, arranges, and 
publishes those already existing, whether 
unpublished or published in diffuse and 
expensive forins, in the English or in 
any foreign language. 

The Society likewise promotes the 
discussion of legislative and other pub- 
lic measures from the statistical point 
of view. These discussions form portions 
of the Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, elected in the man- 
ner laid down in the following rules. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Members. 


3. The number of Fellows shall be 
unlimited. Foreigners or British sub- 
jects of distinction residing abroad may 
be admitted as Honorary Members: of 
whem the number shall not be more 
than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4. Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society, shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who, 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he is 
a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Statistical Society. Every such 
certificate having been read and approved 
at a Meeting of the Council, shall be 
suspended in the meeting-100m of the 
Society until the following Ordinary 
Meeting, at which the vote shall be 
taken upon it, 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the. 


votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he have 
in his favour three-fourths of the Fellows 
voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect shall appear 
for his admission on or before the third 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society after 
his election, or within such time as shall 
be granted by the Council. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellow slip- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“We, who have underwritten our 
** names, do hereby undertake, each for 
‘himself, that we will endeavour to 
“further the good of the Statistical 
* Society for improving Statistical 
“ Knowledge, and the ends for which 
“the same has been founded; that 
“we will be present at the Meet- 
‘ings of the Society as often as con- 
* veniently we can, and that we will 
“keep and fulfil the Rules and Orders 
* of this Society: provided that when- 
** soever any one of us shall make known, 
“by writing under his hand, to the 
** President for the time being, that he 
* desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
** this obligation.”’ 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—“ By the autho- 
“rity and in the name of the Statis- 
“tecal Society I do admit you a 
** Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S, 
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RULES OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Admission of Honorary Members. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings in 
the year, on such days as shall be here- 
after fixed by the Council, at which 
Honorary Members may be elected. 

No Honorary Member can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
Any Member of the Council may pro- 
pose a Foreigner or British subject of 
distinction residing abroad at any Meet- 
ing of the Council, delivering at the 
same time a written statement of the 
qualifications, offices held by, and pub- 
lished works of the person proposed ; 
and ten days’ notice at least shall be 
given to every Member of the Council, 
of the day on which the Council will 
vote by ballot on the question whether 
they will recommend the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Member unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Members, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellowof theSociety shall pay 
a yearly subscription of Zwo Guineas, 
or may at any time compound for his 
future yearly payments by paying at 
once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
before the 1st of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again | 
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be made by the Secretaries, and thie 


Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive — 


the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not dis- 
charged before the 1st of February of 
the second year, the name of the Fellow 
thus in arrear shall be exhibited as a 
defaulter on a card suspended in the 
meeting-rooms ; and if, at the next 
Anniversary Meeting, the amount still 
remain unpaid, the defaulter shall be 


‘announced to be no longer a Fellow of 


the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless 
all arrears be paid; and no resignation 
will be deemed valid unless a written 
notice thereof be communicated to the 
Secretaries. No Fellow shall be entitled 
to vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscription 
for the current year. 


Eapulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Member, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Member 
thereof, the Council shall take the 
matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Member, and every Member of the 
Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Member be expelled from the 
Society, the President shall at the next, 
Ordinary Meeting announce to the 
Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

«« By the authority and in the rame 
“ of the Statistical Society, I de declare 
* that A. B. (naming him) is no longer 
“a Fellow (or Honorary Member) 
** thereof.” 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘The Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘‘ Messrs. 


Drummond and Co,” 
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And such Fellow or Honorary Mem- 
ber, shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society shall 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any ather offices in the Society. 


- President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall, besides the 
Honorary Vice-Presidents and the Trus- 
tees, consist of thirty-one Members, of 
whom one shall be the President, and 
four be nominated Vice-Presidents. The 
Council shall be clected as hereafter 
provided. Any five of the Council shall 
be a quorum. From the Council shall be 
chosen a Treasurer, three Secretaries, 
and a Foreign Secretary, who may be 
one of the Secretaries. Six Fellows, at 
least, who were not of the Council of the 
previous year, shall be annually elected. 


Llection of President and Officers. 


13. The President shall be chosen 
yearly by the Fellows. The same person 
shall not be eligible more than two 
years in succession. 

The former Presidents who are con- 
tinuing Fellows of the Society shall be 
Honorary Vice-Presidents ; four Vice- 
Presidents shall be yearly chosen from 
the Council by the President. 

Any Honorary Vice-President may 
take part in the deliberations of the 
Council on expressing a wish to that 
effect : and when attending the Meetings 
of the Council, shall exercise all the 
rights and powers of a Member of the 
Council. 

The Treasurer and Secretaries shall 
be chosen yearly by the Fellows from 
the Council. 


Election of Council. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Anniversary Meeting, nominate, by 
ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
Secretaries (in accordance with Rule 
12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits. of the. metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
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Anniversary Meeting, of the names of 
Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy of 
the Office of the President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or in the Council, 
the Secretaries shall summon 
Council with as little delay as possible, 
and a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those pre- 
sent, choose a new President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or Member of the 
Council, to be so until the next Anni- 
versary Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Sellows and 
also an Executive Committee of their 


own body. The Committees shall report — 


their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society which is not approved by the 
Council. 


Meetings Ordinary and Anniversary. 


17. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be monthly, or oftener, 
during the Session, which shall be from 
the 1st of November to the Ist of July, 
both inclusive, on such days and at 
such hours as the Council shall declare. 
The Anniversary Meeting shall be held 
on such day in June of each year as 
shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 


Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


18. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to admit Fellows, to, 
read and hear reports, letters, and 
papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the rules 
or management of the Society shall be 
discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be received at the Ordinary Meeting in 
February, and that the Minutes of the 
Anniversary Meeting, and of every 
Special General Meeting, shail be con- 
firmed at the next Ordinary Meeting 
after the day of such Anniversary or 
Special General Meeting. Strangers 
may be introduced to. the Ordinary” 
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Mectings, by any Fellow, with the leave 
of the President, Vice-President, or 
_ other Fellow presiding at the Meeting. 


Business of Anniversary Meeting. 


19. The business of the Anniversary 
Meeting shall be to elect the Officers of 
the Society, and. to discuss questions on 
its rules and management. No Fellows 
or Honorary Members shall be proposed 
_ or admitted at the Anniversary Meeting. 
No Fellow shall moot any question on 
the rules or management of the Society 
at the Anniversary Meeting, unless after 
three weeks’ notice thereof given to the 
Council, but amendments to any motion 
may be brought forward without notice, 
so that they relate to the same Subject 
of motion. The Council shall give 
fourteen days’ notice to every Fellow of 
all questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


20. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any ten Fellows may require a 
Special General Meeting to be called, by 
notice in writing signed by them, deli- 
vered to one of the Secretaries at an 
Ordinary Meeting, specifying the ques- 
tions to be moved. The Council shall, 
within one week of such notice, appoint 
a-day for such Special General Meeting, 
and shall give one weck’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at any 
Special General Meeting other than that 
specified in the notice for the same. 


Auditors. 


21. At the first Ordinary Meeting 
of each year, the Fellows shall choose 
two Auditors, not of the Council, who, 
witn one of the Council, chosen by the 
Council, shall audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Anditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all 
expenditure of the funds of the Society 





where they shall see occasion, and may 
report their opinion upon any part of it. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Honorary 
Members. He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Members, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys due 
from, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. He shall invest the moneys 
of the Society in such manner as the 
Council shall from time to time direct. 


Duties of the Secretaries. 


24, The Secretaries shall, under the 
control of the Council, conduct the cor- 
respondence of tlie Society; they or one 
of them shall attend all Meetings of the 
Society and Council, and shall have the 
care of duly recording the Minutes 
of the Proceedings. They shall issue 
the requisite notices, and read such 
papers to the Society as the Council 
may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether 
Honorary or nominated, in the chair, 
shall act with the power of the Pre- 
sident, in presiding and voting at any 
Meeting of the Society or Council, and 
in admitting Fellows; but no Vice- 
President shall be empowered to sign 
diplomas of admission of Honorary Mem- 
bers, or to expel Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Fellow of the Society may 
be called upon, by the Fellows then, 
present, to preside at an Ordinary Meet- 
ing. The Fellow so presiding may 
admit Fellows, but shall not be em- 
powered to act otherwise as President, 
or Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the So- 
ciety, and may, as they shall see fit, 
direct the publication of papers and 
the expenditure of the funds, so, that 
they shall not at any time contract 
engagements on the part of the Society 
beyond the amount of the balance that 
would be at that time in the Treasurer’s 
hands, if all pre-existing debts and 
liabilities had been satisfied. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these rules, which 
shall be, and remain in force until the 
next Anniversary Meeting at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 








been disapproved at an Anniversary 
Meeting. 

28. No Dividend, Gift, Division, of 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 


29. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications, as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 


30. All communications to the Society 
are the. property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 


to be specially reserved -by the Con- 


tributors. 


REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library is open daily from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., except on 
Saturdays, when it closes at 2 p.m.; and it is entirely closed during 


the month of September. 


2. Members of the Society are permitted to take out Books on 
making personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian. 

3. Members are not to have more than two works at a time, nor 
keep any books longer than a month. 

4, Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopeedias and works of reference are not circulated. 
6. Any Member damaging a book, either replaces the work, or 


pays a fine equivalent to its value. 


7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be 
replaced, but must be laid on the Library table. 
8. The Secretary shall report to the Council any infringement 


of these regulations. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Durine THE YEAR L884. 





Foreign Countries. 


Argentine Republic. Saxony. Uruguay. 
Austria and Hungary Guatemala. 

Belgium. Italy. The States of — 
Bulgaria. Netherlands. California. 

_ China. Portugal. Massachusetts 
Denmark, Roumania. Michigan. 
Egypt. — Russia, Minnesota, 
I"rance. Spain. New York. 
Germany, Sweden and Norway. Rhode Island. 
Prussia. Switzerland. Wisconsin. 
Bavaria, United States. 








Indian, Colonial, and other Possessions. 


Bengal. | Jamaica. Sierra Leone. 
Canada. Dominion of, Mauritius. South Australia, 
Cape of Good Hope. New South Wales. Tasmania, 
Hong Kong. New Zealand. Victoria. 


India (British). 


(Jueensland. | 





Public Departments. 


The Admiralty. 

. Agricultural Department. 
Army Medical Department. 
Board of Trade. 

Convict Prisons, Directors of. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
» Customs, 

Factories, Inspectors of. 

Fire Brigade, Metropolitan. 
Friendly Societies, Registrar of. 
Home Office, 


The India Office. 

Local Government Board. 

Mint, The Royal. 

Naval Medical Department. 

Police, London Metropolitan. 

Registrar-General of England. 

Ireland. 
_ ys Scotland. 

Warden of Standards, 

Woods, Forests, &e. 


9? 


9) 9 








Abdur-Rahman Syud. 

Actuaries, The Institute of. 

Adelaide, Philosophical Society of. 

Agriculture, Central Chamber of. 

Allen, Messrs. W. H., and Co., 
London. 

American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Boston. 


American— 
Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia. 
Geographical Society of N. York, 
Philosophical Soc. of Philadelphia. 
Amici, F. Bey, Cairo, Egypt. 
Argentine Legation, London, 
Arts, Society of. 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


3 Japan. 


99 
Association of Chambers of Com- 


merce of the United Kingdom. 
Astor Library, New York U.S. A. 
Atheneum, The Editor of. 
Austrian Statistical Commission. 


Babbage, Major-General H. P. 
Bailey, James B., Esq. 

Bailey, W. F., Esq. 

Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S.A. 
Bankers’ Institute, London. 
Magazine, London. 

- ; New York. 
Bastable, C. F., Esq. 

Beggs, T., Esq. 

Behm, G., Esq. 

Belgium, Academy, Royal. 
Bell, I. Lowthian, Esq. 
Bellamy, John, Esq. 


” 


_ Berg, Dr. F. T., Stockholm. 


Berlin, Statistical Bureau of. 


- Bernard, H. F., Esq. 


Bernard, W. Leigh, Esq. 

Beyts, H. N. D., Esq. 

Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 

Boileau, Surg.-Major J. P. H., M.D. 

Bourdillon, J. A., Esq. 

Bourinot, J. G., Esq., Ottawa. 

Bourne, Stephen, Esq. 

Boutcher, Mortimer, & Co., Messrs, 

Bouteron, E., Esq., Cairo. 

Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Vienna. 

Briggs, Thomas, Esq. 

British Association, The. 

Trade Journal, The Editor of. 
» iron Trade Association. 

Brussels, The Bureau of Hygiene. 

* The Burgomaster. 
Budapest, Statistical Bureau. 
Buenos Ayres, Statistical Bureau of. 
Building Societies, &c., Gazette. 
Bulgaria, The Statistical Bureau. 
Burchard, H. C., Esq., Washington. 


9 


Caillard, A., Esq., Alexandria. 
California, The State Mineralogist. 
Camacho, D. Juan Francisco, Esq. 
Canada, Royal Society of. 
Canadian Institute, The. 


Cape of Good Hope, The Colonial 


Secretary. 

é The Education Office. 
Carter, J. R., Esq., London. 
Cater, Sons, and Co., Messrs. W. J. 
Cauderlier, Em., Esq. 
Chailley, Joseph, Esq. 
Chalmers, Patrick, Esq. 
Civil Engineers, Institution of. 
Cobden Club, the Committee of. 
Commercial World, The Editor of. 
Coni, Dr. E. R., Buenos Ayres. 
Contini, D. Cesare, Rome. 
Craigie, Major P. G., London. 
Cunliffe-Owen, E., Esq. 


Danvers, F. C., Esq. 

Danvers, Juland, Esq., London. 
Day, S., Esq. 

De Jouy, Henry B., Esq. 
Denmark Political Economy Soc. — 
Doyle, Patrick, Esq. 
Dublin, Chief Com. of Police. 

Du Cane, Sir Edmund F., K.C.B. 
Durant and Co., Messrs. 


Eason, Charles, Esq., jun. 
East India Association, London. 
Eaton and Sons, Messrs. H. W. 
Economist, The Editor of. 
Economiste Frangais, ‘The Editor of, 
Edinburgh, The City Chamberlain. 
. Royal Society of. 
Egypt, Director-Genl. of Customs. 
» Administration of the Daira 
Sanieh. Ke 
Elliott, H. T. W., Esq. | 
Ellison and Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 


Fairlamb, W., Esq., York. 
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Finance Chronicle, The Editor of. 
Finlaison, A. J., Esq. 

Flax Supply Association, Belfast. 
Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 


France, The Bureau of Longitude. | 


» Permanent League for the 
Protection. of the Interests of 
Ratepayers, &e. 
Frank fort-on-Maine— 

Geographical and Statistical Soc. 

Medical Society. 

The Statistical Bureau of. 
Frankland, F. W., Esq. 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
‘Fraser and Co., Messrs. 
Freemantle, Hon. C. W., C.B. 
Frisby, Alfred, Esq. 


Galton, Francis, Esq., F.R.S. 
Garnett, F. B., Esq. 
Germany, Imperial Statistical Office. 
German Railways, Administration of, 
Glasgow, The Mitchell Library. 

_ Philosophical Society of. 
Greathead, J. H., Esq., C.E. 
_ Griffith, T. R., Esq. 
Guatemala, The Government of. 
Guy, Dr. W. A., F.R.S., &e. 


Haggard, Frederick T., Esq. 
Hague, G., Esq., Montreal. 
Halton, W. F., Esq., Cairo. 
Hamburg, Bureau of Trade Statistics. 
3 Chamber of Commerce. 
e Statistical Bureau of. 
Hamilton, John, Esq. 
Hamonet, Alfred, Esq. 
Harrison and Sons, Messrs., London. 
Hart, Sir Robt., K.C.M.G., Shanghai. 
Haviland, A., Esq. 
Hayter, H. H., Esq., C.M.G., Mel- 
bourne. 
Hector, Dr. James, C.M.G., Wel- 
lington. 


Hill, Dr. A. 














Historic Society of Lance. & Cheshire. 
Howard Association, London. 
Howell, George, Esq. 

Hungary, Statistical Bureau of. 


India, The Government of. 
Ingall, G. D., Esq. 
Insurance Gazette, The Editor of. 

Hp Post, The Editor of. 

HA Record, The Editor of. 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The. 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

Italy, Director General of Statistics. 
», Ministry of Public Works. 


Jamaica, The Registrar-General. 
Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 

Jarvis, Dr. E., U.S.A. 

Jeans, J. 8., Esq. 

Jenkins, F. L., Esq., U.S.A. 

John, Dr. V., Vienna. 

Johnston, Rev. J., Upper Norwood. 
Johnston, R. M., Esq., Tasmania. 


Kelly, Charles, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Kennedy, C. M., Esq., C.B. 

King’s College, London. 

Knox, John Jay, Esq., Washington, 
Ké6rési, Joseph, Esq., Budapest. 
Kyshe, J. B., Esq., Mauritius. 


Labourers’ Friend, The Editor of. 

Labouring Classes, Society for Im- 
proving the Condition of the. 

Leipzig, Statistical Bureau of. 

Le Mesurier, H. P., Esq., Cairo. 

Liberty and Property Defence 
League, The. 

Lisbon, Geographical Society of. 

Littledale, Ragg, and Co., Messrs. 

Liverpool, Lit. and Phil. Society. 

Local Taxation Committee. 

London Chamber of Commerce. 

London Hospital, The Secretary. 
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Lord’s Day Observance Society, 
Loring, Geo. B., Esq., U.S.A. 


McCarthy, Rev. E. F. M. 
Macfie, R. A., Esq. 
Machinery Market, Editor of. 
Mackey, Rev. D. J. 
Macmillan and Co., Messrs., London. 
Madrid—. - 
Director-General of Public Works. 
Geographical Society of. 
Inst. of Geography and Statistics. 
Magiz y Jayme, Eximo Sefor. D. 
José, Madrid. 


Manchester— 
Literary and Philosophical Soc. 
Statistical Society of. 
Manitoba, Dept. of Agriculture, &c. 
Martin, John Biddulph, Esq., M.A. 
Massachusetts, Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity. 
,, Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
Mauritius Almanac, &c., Editor of. 
+ The Colonial Secretary. 
Mechanical Engineers, Institution of 
Michigan State Board of Health. 
Middlesex Hospital. 
Minnesota, The Commissioner of 
Statistics. 
Minot, M. Eugene, Paris. 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
Money, The Editor of. 
Mouat, Dr. F. J., F.R.C.S. 
Moss and Co., Messrs. R. J. 
Mulhall, M. G., Esq. 
Murray, Adam, Esq. 


Nagai, K., Esq., Japan. 
Nature, The Editor of, London. 
Nelson and Sons, Messrs. T, 


Netherlands— 
i The Director of the Postal 
Savings Bank. 
> Legation, London. 
“4 Statistical Society of. 





Neumann-Spallart, Dr. F. X. von. 


| NewSouthWales,Registrar-General. 


3 Agent-Genrl. for. 
New Zealand, Registrar-General. 
“ Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. 


Newcome, F. N., Esq. 

Newmarch, Mrs. E. 

Neymarck, Alfred, Esq. 

Nicholson, Professor J. 8. 

Nimmo, Jos., Esq.,jun., Washington. 

Norway,CentralStatistical Bureau of. 
» Lhe Royal University of. 


Ommanney, Admiral Sir E., C.B., 
IRS ce, 


Page and Gwyther, Messrs. 
Paris, Statistical Bureau of. 
» statistical Society of. 
Parker, W. H., Esq. 
Patterson, R. H., Esq. 
Peace Society. 
Peek, Sir Henry, Bart. 
Petersen, Aleksis, Esq., Copenhagen 
Pixley and Abell, Messrs. 
Platt, James, Esq. 

Plowden, W. C., Esq. 
Policy-Holder Journal, The Editor 
of the. 

Powell, Messrs. T. J. and T. 
Prague, Statistical Bureau of. 
Prinsep, C. C., Esq., London. 
Prussia, Royal Statistical Bureau of. _ 


Queensland, Registrar-General of. 


Rabino, J., Esq., Alexandria, 

Rama Varma, H. H., G.C.S.I., The 
Maharaja of Travancore. 

Rawson, Sir R. W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Redgrave, A., Esq., C.B. 

Reims, Bureau of Hygiene. 

Review, The Editor of. 

Révue Bibliographique Universelle, 
The Editor of, Paris, 
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Révue Geographique Internationale, 
The Editor of, Paris. 

Rhode Island, Providence, City 
Registrar of. 

Ronald and Sons, Messrs. 

Roth, H. Ling, Esq. 

Roumania, Central Statistical Office, 

Royal Agricultural Society. 

Asiatic Society. 

- Rs Bombay Branch. 

College of Surgeons. 

», Colonial Institute. 

» Geographical Society. 

» Institution of Great Britain. 

»  Lrish Academy. 

» Med. and Chirurgical Society. 

» National Life Boat Inst. 

9. society. 

United Service Institution. 

Russia, Department of Agriculture. 
+ Imp. Geographical Society. 
* The Land Administration 

of the Government of 
Tschernigoff. 
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St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
Samelson, A., Esq. 
Sanitary Record, The Editor of. 
Saxony, Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Scandinavia, The Editor of. 
Scott-Moncrieff, Colonel, C.S.I. 
Shaw, Capt. E. M., C.B., London. 
Simson, James, Esq., U.S.A. 
Smith, George, Esq., LL.D. 
Smithsonian Institution, U. 8. A. 
Snow, Dr. E. M., U.S.A. 
Social Science Association. 
Solomon, The Hon. M., Jamaica. 
South Australia, Chief Secretary of. 
a Royal Society of. 
South Australian Institute. 
Spratt, Vice-Admiral, T. A. B. 
Statist, The Editor of, 


Statistical and Social 
Society of Ireland. 
Strachan, T. Y., Esq. 
Surveyors, The Institution of. 
Sweden, Central Statistical Bureau. 
Sweeting, R. D. R., Esq., M.R.C.S. 
Switzerland, Statistical Bureau. 


Inquiry 


Tasmania, The Government Statist. 
3 The Registrar-General of 
. Royal Society of. 

Teller, Hon. H. M., U.S.A. 

Textile Manufacturer, Editor of. 

Thompson, Messrs. W. J. and H. 

Thubron, R., Esq. 

Triibner and Co., Messrs., London. 

Tupper, Sir Charles, K.C.M.G. 


University College, London. 
Urmson, Elliott, and Co., Messrs. ~ 
Uruguay, The Consul-General for, 


Van den Berg, N. P., Esq. 
Van Nierop, A. H., Esq. 
Vessélovsky, A., Esq., St. Peters- 


burg. 
Victoria, Royal Society of. 


Vincent, Edgar, Esq., Cairo. 


Walford, Cornelius, Esq. 

Walker, Alexander, Esq. 

Walton, W. G., Esq. 

Wandsworth Board of Works. 

Wells, The Hon. David A., U.S. A. 

Westergaard, H., Copenhagen. 

White, Edmund, Esq. 

Wolff, M. P., Esq, 

Wool and Textile 
Editor of, 

Wool Brokers’ Association. 

Woolston and Beeton, Messrs. 

Wright, Hon. C. D., Boston, Mass. 


Fabrics, The 


Zogheb, Vicomte Antoine, Kgypt. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY'S LIBRARY. 
The following is a List of some of the Odd Numbers, Parts, 
and Volumes, of Works wanting in the Library. They are 


arranged alphabetically under the following heads :—(a) 
Foreign Countries; (b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions ; 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (4) Authors, &¢.; 


(e) Societies, &e. ; (£) Periodicals, &e, 
Donations of any portion thereof will be acceptable, and will be 
duly acknowledged by the Society. 


[The Dates and Numbers are in all cases inclusive. | 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Belgium-— 

Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. 1 an (1870). 

»,  delObservatoire de Bruxelles. 1833-54, 1856-64, 1874, et seq. 
Observations de la Cour des Comptes. Part for 1832. 
Bulletin de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. Vols. v—vin. 
Documents Statistiques, &c. Tome xiv (1870), e¢ seq. 
Statistique Générale de la Belgique. Hxposé de la Situation du 

Royaume. 1831-40; 1841-50. 

Bulletin Hebdomadaire de Statistique Démographique et Medi- 


cale de la Ville de Bruxelles. (For the first ten years, 1870-79.) - 


Ville de Bruxelles, Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Sta- 
tistiques des causes de déces. Par le Docteur E. Janssens. 8vo. 
Bruxelles. Nos. 1, 10, 12, and 14. 

Académie Royale des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Bruxelles— 
Nouveaux Mémoires. Vols. i—ix. 

Mémoires Couronnés, &c. Vols. i—xi. 


Egypte. Guide Annuaire d’—. Par M. Francois Levernay. (Any 
numbers before 1872-73, and for 1873-74, et seq.) 


_ France— . 
Abolition de l’Esclavage dans les Colonies anglaises. Vols.iet 11 
(1840-41). 
Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes. 1795-1813, 1815-17, 1828, 
1833-34, 1837-40, 1843, 1845-68, 1871, 1874-77, 1880, et seq. 
Atlas Graphique et Statistique du Commerce de la France. 
», Statistique de l’Administration des Foréts de la France. 
Compte Général de ? Administration de la Justice Civile et Com- 
merciale en France pendant les années 1862, 1872, et 1873. 
Compte Général de |’ Administration de la Justice Crimineile en 
_ France pendant les années 1862, 1872, et 1878. 
Compte rendu sur le Recrutement de l’armée pendant les années 
1867, et seq. 

Enquéte sur les Principes et les Faits Généraux qui régissent la 
Circulation Monétaire et Fiduciaire. Paris, 1867. Vol. vi. 
Exposé de la situation de Empire, présenté au Sénat et au 

Corps Legislatif. 1868. 


Statistique de la France. Deuxiéme série. Statistique Agricole. 


1858-59. 2vols. L’Introduction, et 1° Partie. 
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France—Contd. 

Tableaux Généraux du Commerce de la Paes &ec., pendant les 
années 1846, 1847, 1850, et 1868 4 1876. 

Journal des Economistes— 

1° Serie, the first twenty-one volumes (1842. 48). 
2° Serie. The number for July, 1859, of vol. xxiii. 

Tables triennales comprenant les dix- huitiéme années de 1866 
a 1883. 

Almanach de Paris for 1866, 1867, 1869, e¢ seq. 

Annuaire de I’Economie Politique et de la Statistique Block 
et Guillaumin). The first twelve volumes (1844-55) and for 
1866, 1870, and 1874. 

Bordeaux. Académie des Sciences, &c. Vol. vy; part 4; vols. vi 

| —vili, xii; vol. xiii, parts 2, 3, and 4; vol. xvi, part 4, et seq. 

‘Revue Geographique Internationale. Nos. 1—22, 26, 5U, 52—54, 
56, 57, 63, 64, 84, 85, and 86, and maps to Nos.47 and 55. 

LT? Economiste Francats— 

Vol. i, 1873, Table Analytique Général des Matiéres. 
No. 35 (1 Sept., 1877). 
No. 30 (26 Juillet, 1879) et No. 31 (2 Aott, 1879). 

Marseilles. Société de Statistique de—. Répertoire des Travaux. 
8vo. Highteen volumes, from 1840 to 1858. 

Société Internationale des Htudes pratiques d’Hconomie Sociale. 
Les Ouvriers des Deux Mondes. Vol. ii. Paris, 1857. 





Germany. (Official Publications)— = 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Band xiv, Vierteljahrshefte 
fir 1875. (3 Jahrgang.) Heft 2, Abth. 2. 

BavEen. Beitrage zur Statistik der inneren Verwaltung des 
Grossherzogthums Baden. 8,9 (1 Heft), 17—21, 23, 24, 30. 

Frankfort— 

Jahresbericht des Frankfurter Vereins fiir Geographie und 
Statistik, 1858-70, 1873, et seq. 
Jahresbericht fiir Handelskammer zu Frankfurt. 1872 ef seq. 
tiber die Verwaltung des Medicinalwesens. ii—vi 
(1858- 62), x—xi (1866-67). 
Statistische Mittheilungen tiber den Civilstand der Stadt 
Frankfurt. i Band 1—4 Hefte, ii Band 2 Heft 

MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. Beitrage zur Statistik Mecklenburgs. 
Vom Grossherzoglichen Statistischen Bureau zu Schwerin: 
1860-74, 1877, e¢ seq. 

OnpEenBuRG. Statistische Nachrichten tiber das Grossherzogthum 
Oldenburg, herausgegeben vom Statistischen Bureau, Hefte 
1—4, 8—11, 14, ef seq. 

Prussta. Preussische Statistik. Heft 58. 

Saxony— : 
Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch . Sachsen, 1873.- 
Mittheilungen des Statistischen Warninn rik das Kong. Sachsen. 

Nos. 1—5, 7, 10, 15, 16, 19, e¢ seq. 
Zeitschrift des k. sichsischen statistischen Bureaus. xix, Nos. 
1—6, 10—12; xx, Nos. 1—3. 

Wortembera. Wurttembergische Jahrbiicher fiir Statistik und 
Landeskunde. Jahrgang 1876, Heft 2. Jahrgang 1877, 
Hefte 38—5. 
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Germany—Conid. 
Almanach de Gotha. The first ninety-six volumes. 
Rechenschaftsbericht der Lebensversicherungsbank fiir Deutsch- 
land oeaue 1829-47, 1849, 1852, 1859, 1861, 1864, 1866, 
und 1870. 


_ Italy— 

Annuario di Statistica Italiano. Vols. for 1879 and 1880. 

Popolazione Introduzione Storico sopra i Censimento delle 
Popolazioni Italiane dai tempi antichi sino all’ anno 1860. 
Fascicolo 1°. 4to. 

Giornale della Societa Italiana d’Igiene. An IT°, Nos. 1 e 2. 

Rivista Europea, Rivista Internazionale. (N.S.) Vols. i—ii. 


Netherlands. Staatkundig en Staathuishoudkundig Jaarboekje 
voor 1849. (First year.) Statistiek in Nederland. 


Portugal. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa : — 
1° Serie, Nos. 1, 2, 5, et seg. 2° Serie, the numbers for 1882. 


Russia— 
Annuaire des Finances Russes. 1°, 2°, 7°, et 10° années. 
Russian Geographical Society, Proceedings of the—. Report 
for 1877, and Literature of Anthropology, Ethnography, and 
Science from the earliest times to 1876. By V. Koper. 
Sheets 3 and 4 of vol. xiv, 1878, and Report for 1878, Part 5 
of vol. xv, 1879. 


Spain. Boletin de la Sociedad geografica de Madrid. Vol. ix, 
Nos. l y 2; x, No. 1 


Switzerland— 

Journal de Statistique Suisse, for the first six years, 1865-70, and 
Part 2 of 1872; Part 4 of 1875; Part 4 of 1877; Part 4 of 
1878; Parts 1 and 2 of 1879; Parts 2, 3, and 4 of 1880; 
Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4 of 1881, e¢ seq. 

Schweizerische Statistik. 1—20, 25—50, 52, et seq (1860—). 

Manuel statistique de la Suisse. ‘The series. 


United States— 
Smithsonian Institution. Annual Reports of the Regents. The 
first three, and for the year 1858. 


Academy of "Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Proceedings of 


the—. Part 1, 1871. 

American Almanack, Boston, U.S.A. The volumes previous to 
1831, and subsequent to 1861 ; also volumes for 1847 and 1850. 

American Education Society’s Quarterly Register, &c. Vols.i 
and 111. 

American Geographical and Statistical Soctety (altered in 1871 to 
the American Geographical Society of New York)— 

— Bulletins. Vol. i, Parts 2—4, et seq.; and vol. 11, ef seq. 8vo. 
(Circa 18538.) 

— Reports, previous to 1857, and for 1858 e¢ seg. 8vo. 

— Journals. Vol. i, No. 4, et seq. Sm. 4to. (1859.) 

— Proceedings. Vol. 1, and Nos. 2 and 5, et seq., of vol. ii (1863. ) 

— Journal. Vols. i and iii. 8vo. (Circa 1869.) 
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United States— Contd. 

American Journal of Science and Arts. Vol. i—xxxv; vol. 
xxxvi, No. 2 (1839) ; vol. xxxix, No. 1 (1840); vol. xl, No. 2 
(1841); vol. xli, No. 1 (1841). 

American Philosophical Society. Transactions of the—. Vols. 
i—1ix; vol. xii, Part 1; vol. xiv, Parts 1 and 2; vol. xvi, et seq. 

American Social Science Association— 

Journal, containing the Transactions of the—. Nos. 1 and 4. 
Charities. Reports of the Proceedings of the Conferences of—. 
Ist, 38rd, and 5th. 

Bankers’ Magazine. New York. The first twenty volumes, com- 
prising the second and third series. Series 3, vol. 11, No. 7 
(1868); vol. v, No. 2 (1870); vol. vii, Nos. 5 and 7 (1872), and 
vol. vii, No. 6 (18738). 

Franklin Institute. Journal of the—, First series. The whole. 
New series, vols. i—xxiv; Third series, vols. lIxxv—cxx. No.6. 

Prison Discipline Society. 8vo. Boston. Annual Reports. Nos. 
1—23; No. 26 (1851); No. 28, et seq. 

Minnesota. Old series. First and Second Annual Reports of 
the Commissioner of Statistics for 1859 and 1860. 

— New series. The First Thirteen Annual Reports of the 
Commissioner of Statistics for 1869-81. 

New Jerszy. Annual Reports of the Board of Health, 1877-80. 

Wisconsin. The History of, in three parts—Historical, Docu- 
mentary, and Descriptive. Compiled by direction of the 
Legislature of the State. By William R. Smith. Part 1, 
vols. 11 e¢ seg.; Part 2, vols. 1, 11, iv, e¢ seg.; Part 3, vols. 1 
et seq. 8vo. 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 


Cape of Good Hope. Port Elizabeth. First sixteen Annual 
Reports of the Chamber of Commerce of—. 1864-80. ; 


Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. First series, 
Nos. 4, 6, e¢ seg. New series, Part ITI, et seq. 


India— 

A Manual of the Land Revenue Systems and Land Tenures of 
British India. By B. H Baden-Powell, of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

Maritime Trade of—. 1878-79, and previous years. 

Bruneau. Half-yearly Reports of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce for 1855, November; 1858, November; 1859, May and 
November ; 1860, May (or April) ; 1863-64, October to April; 
1871, April to November, e¢ seq. 

Census of Berar, 1867, and Census of Coorg, 1871. 

Catcorra. Report of Committee upon the Fever Hospital and 
Municipal Improvements. (Circa 1838.) 

Punsas. Selections from the Records of the Government of 
the—. New series. Nos. 3—8, No. 10, e¢ seq. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. Journal of the—. Vols. i—xvi. 


Jamaica. Annual Reports of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, 1878-79 and 1879-80. 
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Mauritius— Bo 
~ Almanac and Colonial Register, Nos. 1—4. 
Census of Mauritius and its Dependencies. 1871. 


New Zealand Institute. Transactions, &c. Vols. ii and iii. 


South Australian Institute. Annual reports of—, previous to — 
1874-75. 


Tasmania -— 
Royal Society of Tasmania. Reports previous to 1847, and for 
1848, 1866-74, and 1879. : 
— Papers and Proceedings previous to 1848, for 1849, and for 
1856-66, 1873, and 1879. 


Victoria— 
Royal Society of Victoria. Transactions and Proceedings of 
the—. Vols. i—iv, and part 1 of vol. ix. 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines, 1880, 





(c) United Kingdom and its Several Divisions. 
United Kingdom 

Local Taxation Returns (England) for 1879-80. - 

Inland Revenue. Reports of the Commissioners of—. 14th, 16th, - 
22nd, 23rd, 25th, et seq. 

List of Parliamentary Papers for the year 1873. my 

Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, for the years 1875-77. | 

Return showing Population of Counties and Divisions, and of 
Parliamentary Cities and Boroughs in England and Wales in 
1821, 1831, and 1861... Number of Electors in 1832 and 
1862... 1866 (259). 

Record Commission Publications. Acts of the Parliaments of 
Scotland. Vol. i, 1124-1424. Fol. 

Report of Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Condition 
of Mines in Great Britain. Minutes of Evidence, with 
Appendix B. 1864 [3889]. 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
means of obtaining Supplies of Wholesome Water for the 
Metropolis and other large Towns; with Minutes of Evidence, 
appendix, maps, plans, and index. 1868-69 [4169, 4169-I-IT]. { 

Report of the Sanitary Commission. 1868-69 [4218]. : 


Parliamentary Papers— 
House of Lords. General Index to Sessional Papers of the— 
for 1801-59 and 1859-70. 
House of Commons— 
A Catalogue of Reports, 1696-1834, continued to 1837. 
General Index to the Journals of the—, to vols. lvi to Ixxv, 
1801-20; xciii to evii, 1837-52, and eviii to exx, 1852-65. 
Paris Universal Exhibition, 1855. Reports, &c. Part 1. 
England and Wales— 
Metropolitan Police. Criminal Returns for 1836. 
Registrar-General for Hngland— 
Annual Summaries of Weekly Returns, for 1850-54. 
Tables of Mortality, No. 41. 
Weekly Returns, Nos. 43—51 (1879). 
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England and Wales— Contd. 
Reports on the Sanitary Condition of the Residences of the 
Labouring Classes. Nos. 5 and 13. 
Scotland. Agricultural Surveys of—, by the Board of ened 
The vols. for Kirkcudbright and Lanarle (Circa 1795-1816. ) 





(d) Authors, &c. 

Ancitton (Frédéric). Du Juste- Milieu, ou du rapprochement 
des extrémes dans les opinions: traduit de Vallemand. Vol. 1. 
12mo. Brux., cor. 1837. 

Bacenor’s “ Physics and Politics,” “‘ The English Constitution,” 
and “‘ Essays on Parliamentary Reform.” 

Batp (Wm.). Map of the Maritime County of Mayo (Part 8). 

Beum und Wacner. Die Bevélkerung der Hrde. Vol. i. : 

BernarD (Aug.). De l’Origine et des Débuts de ’Imprimerie en 
Europe. 1° Partie. 8vo. Paris. 

Buack’s Treatise, Theoretical and Practical, of Statistics. 

DevurscHes WOrRTHRBUCH von Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm Grimm, 
fortgesetzt von Dr. Moriz Heyne, Dr. Rudolf Hilderbrand, und 
Dr. Karl Weigand. From “Gedanke” to end of letter G 
~ (4th vol.) ; also the 6th and subsequent volumes issued. 

Coxe (C. A.). Statistical Summary of England and Wales. 
(1865.) 

De Quincey (Thomas). Logic of Political Economy. 8vo. 1844. 

Essays on the Principles of Charitable Institutions. Longman, 

: London, 1836. Second part. 
Frirmine (Wm.). Index to our Railway System and our leading 
Lines for 1871 also for 1874 and 1875, and subsequent 
numbers issued. 

Garcia Y Cusas (Antonio). Atlas Geografico Estadistico 
I” Historico de la Republica Mexicana. La. fol. 1856. 

-Hocuorrer’s Lessons and Handbook of Statistics. 

Horn (J. H.). Annuaire International du Crédit Public for 
1862, e¢ seq. 

~ Laverene (Léonce de)— 
_— L’Agriculture et la Population. 1 vol., 2° édit., 18mo.. Paris. 
_— Les ‘Assemblées provinciales sous Louis XVI. 1 vol., 8vo. 

— Htudes économiques et agricoles. 1 vol. 18mo. 

McCuttocw’s (J. R.) Commercial Dictionary (1882 edit.). By 
Wilson. 

Machrop (Henry Dunning). The Principles of Economical 
Philosophy. Vol. 11. 

- Mayyuew. London Labour and London Poor. Vol. iii of the 
1851 edition. 

Memoires concernant l’histoire des Chinois, par les Missionaires 
de Pekin. Vol. xvi, et seq. (1776-91.) 

Moreau, Cisar— 

— Industrie britannique vue dans ses exportations pour chaque 

_pays, de 1698 a 1826. 
— Etat de la navigation marchande intérieure et extérieure, de la 
Grande-Br etagne, de 1787 a 1827. 

— Apercu du Commerce de la Grande-Bretagne de 1821 41827 .. 

— Tableau comparatif du commerce de France avec toutes les 

parties du monde avant la révolution et depuis la restauration. 
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(d) Authors, &e.—Contd. 

Moreau Césarn—Oontd. 

— Commerce de la France avec tous les pays du monde, depuis 
1815 jusqu’a 1829. 

— Commerce général, en trois tableaux, du royaume de France . 
pour 1827 et 1828.) 

— Apergu statistique du commerce francais, de 1825 a 1829. 

— Situation détaillée et comparée des cinquante-trois principales 
branches de commerce francais . . . en 1827 et 1828, avec 
Europe, |’ Asie, l’Afrique, et ?Amérique.. . 

Nevumann-Spantart (Dr. Fr. Xav. von). Uebersichten tiber Pro- 
duktion, Verkehr und Handel in der Weltwirthschaft, 1870-78, 
1875, 1877, 1879, 1881, et seq. 

Patmzr’s Index to the Times, 1857-67 and 1873-83. 

Pirr (Right Hon. Wm.). The Speeches of the Right Hon. 
Wm. Pitt in the House of Commons. Vols.iiand i. 8vo. 1817. 

Ratcurrre (Henry). Observations on the Rate of Mortality and 
Sickness existing amongst Friendly Societies; particularised 
for various trades, occupations, and localities; with a series of 
tables, showing the value of annuities, &c. 8vo. Manchester, 
1850. 

Ricuetot (H.). Histoire de la Réforme commerciale en Angle- 
terre. Vol. 11, and any later volumes. 

Ricxarps (R.). On India, or Facts submitted to illustrate the 
Character and Condition of the Native Inhabitants. Parts 
4 and 5 (1830). 

Sarcant (William L.). Hssays of a Birmingham Manufacturer. . 
Vol. u. 

SoratcHuey (A.).— 

— A Treatise on the Enfranchisement of Copyhold, Life, Lease- 
hold, and Church Property. In two parts. [A continua- 
tion of Division 2 of Treatise on Association for Provident 
Investment |. 

— New Edition of the Treatise on Co-Operative Associations, 
or Industrial Trade Partnerships; with Rules, Acts of 
Parli: ment, &c., and Remarks on Strikes, Trade Union, 
Mutual Protection Societies, Local Enterprise Encourage- 
ment Societies, Courts of Arbitration, &c., designed as a 
Guide Manual to the Managers and Promoters of such 
Associations. [ Division 4. | 

— Supplement in Continuation of the Treatise on Building 
Societies. 

Sarrn (Adam). Wealth of Nations. Edited by J. R. McCulloch. 

Vol. i, 1828. 

Smira (Adam). Ueber die Quellen des Volkswohlstandes. Neu 
bearbeitet von Dr. C. W. Asher. First vol. 8vo. 

TaRAssEeNKO-OtrescHkorr. De l’Or et de l’Argent (Paris, 1856). 
Vol. i. 

Tracts. Select Collection of Scarce and Valuable Economical 
Tracts. (Reprinted by Lord Overstone, 1859.) Volume on 
the National Debt and Sinking Fund. 

Wotowskr (Louis F. M. R.). L’Or et Argent. 2° Partie e¢ seq. 
8vo. 1868. 
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| (ec) Societies, &e. 

Aborigines Protection Society. Publications, Reports, &c., of 
the—, Vol. iti et seg. 1842—. | 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

Asiatic Researches. Vols. x—xx. 
Gleanings in Science. Vols. i—ii1. 
Journal. Vols. i—xvi. 

Association of the Chambers of the United Kingdom, Annual 
Reports of. Nos. 2, 3, and 6 (1862-63 and 1866). 

Central Chamber of Agriculture, Annual Reports, 1 and 2 
(1866-67). 

Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Issued by the London 
Chamber of Commerce.) No. 6, for August, 1882. 

Cleveland Institution of Engineers, Proceedings of—. All 
numbers for 1868-69, 1869-70, and 1870-71; No.5 of 1871-72; 
Nos. 5, 6, 7,-8, 9 of 1872-73; all numbers for 1873-74 and 
1874-75; Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8 of 1875-76; and all numbers for 
1876 et seq. 

Financial Reform Almanack for 1865. 

Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. Transactions of 
the—. Vols. i—v. New series, vols. xi and xii. Third 
series, vols. 1 and 11, and for 1880 et seq. 

Tron and Steel Institute, Journal of the—, for 1872. 

Labourer’s Friend. Nos. 230 (1869) and 231 (1870). 

Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society, Proceedings of 
the—. Nos. 1—5, 1844-45 to 1848-49. 


Interary and Philosophical Society of Manchester :— 

Memoirs. ‘The first series of five vols.; second series, vols. i 

and xii; third series, vol. vi et seq. 

Proceedings. 8vo. Vols. i, ix, xu, xiii and xiv (1857 et seq.). 
Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions for 1854-55. 
Medical and Chirurgical Society (Royal) of London. Transac- 

tions of the—. Vols. i—xxviil. 

Philosophical Society of Glasgow. Proceedings of the—. First 
six volumes, and Nos. 1 and 2 of vol. vu. ? 
Political Heonomy Club. The Pamphlet Report of the Banquet, — 

1876. 

Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal. Old series, vol. xiv, 1853-54; 
“New series, vol. xiii, part 3; vol. xiv, parts 2—4 (1881-82).° 
Royal Asiatic Society— 

Bombay Branch. Vols. i—vi, Nos. 23—28. 

Ceylon Branch. Journal of the—. No. 4 of 1848, 1851-55, 

1859, et seq. 

China Branch. Transactions of the—. Parts 1 (ante 1848) 

and 3, et seq. 

North China Branch— 

Journal of the—. The whole of the first series. 

New series, No. 9, 1875, and No. 12, 1878. 

Catalogue of Books relating to China and the East. 

Reports for 1864-65-66-67-68. 

Notes sur quelques-unes des Récherches que l’on pourrait 
faire en Chine et au Japon au point de vue de la Géologie 
et de Ja Paléontologie, par M. G. Eug. Simon. 1869. 8vo. 
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(e) Societies, &ce.—Contd. es 

Royal Colonial Institute. Proceedings of the—. Vols. iii and v. 

Royal Colonial Polytechnic Society. Annual Reports of—. 

Nos. 1—3 (1833-35), No. 9 (1841), No. 15 (1847), Nos. 20—23, 

(1852-55), No. 25 (1857), No. 29 (1861), No. 33 (1865), No. 35, 
(1867), e¢ seq. : 


Royal Horticultural Society of London— 


Journal, vol. i, part 2 (1866-67); vol. ii, parts 7 and 8 (1868-69). 


Proceedings, new series, vol. i, Nos. 1—5, No. 2 et seq. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain. Vol. ix, part 4 (No. 73). 

Royal Irish Academy— 

Proceedings of the—. Series 1, vols. vii—x. 

Series 2 (Science), vol. i, No. 2, et seq., of vol. iii; vol. iv, et seq. 
(Polite Literature and Antiquities) vol. i, Nos. 1—11 
vol. 11, part 4, et seg.; vol. iii, et seq. 

Journal, vol. viii, e¢ seg. 

Transactions, vols. i—xxiv. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. Proceedings of the—. Vols, i and ii. 
Transactions of. Vols. imxiv. 

Royal Society, London— 

Proceedings of the—. No. 201 (vol. xxx), 1880. 

Indexes to the Philosophical Transactions. 4to. Parts 1—3. 

Catalogue of Scientific Papers. Wols. i—viii. to. 

Social Science Association. Sessional Proceedings, 8vo., vol. viii, 
No. 14, et seg. (1875); vol. xiii, No. 6, et seg. (1879-80) : 
vol. xiv, No. 5 (1881). 

Surtees Society. Vols. i to xxv, xxvii to xxxii, and xxxiv. 


Statistical Society— 
Proceedings of the—, 1834-37 (1 vol.). 
Any Lists of Fellows, &c., ante 1872. 
Statistique internationale— 

Population, Publiée par A. Quetelet et X. Heuschling. 
Bruxelles, 1865. to. 

Programmes du travail statistique international sur le territoire, 
la navigation fluviale, et sur les mines et usines. St. Péters- 
bourg, 1872. 

Statistique internationale des mines et usines. 1° partie. 
Publiée par le comité central de statistique de Russie, et 
rédigée par J. Bock. St. Pétersbourg, 1877. Ato. 

Zur Statistik der Binnenschiffahrt. Programm fiir die 
Bearbeitung der internationalen Statistik der Binnen- 
schiffahrt im westlichen Europa. Im Auftrage des kaiserl. 
stat. Amtes des Deutschen Reiches aufgestellt von A. 
Meitzen. Berlin, 1875. (Inland Navigation.) 

Congrés International de Statistique. IX® Session, 4 Budapest, 

1876. Part 3. 


(f) Periodicals, &c. 
Almanach de Gotha, from commencement to 1859. 
Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register for British India and its 
Dependencies, &e.— ; 
(Ist Series.) Vols. i—xv (1816-23); vol. xix, No. 110 


(February, 1825); vols. xxv—xxx (1827-89). . 
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- (f) Periodicals, &¢e.—Contd. 

Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register, &¢c.—Contd. 

_ (2nd Series.) Vols. xxxi, No. 121 (January, 1840); 
vol. xxxiv, No. 1383 (January, 1841), and 

No. 136 (April, 1841) et seq. 

(8rd ,, ) From commencement in 1843. 

Atheneum. The first seven volumes. 1827-34, viz., Nos. 1—374. 

Atlantis. No. 6 of vol. i. 

Canadian Parliamentary Companion and Annual Register. By 
M’Intosh. LEHstablished 1862. Nos. for 1862-80 and for 1882 
et seq. 

Dublin Monthly Journal of Industrial Progress, 1854. Nos. 3 
and 7; 1855, No. 1 et seq. 

Economist. The first three volumes. 1843-45; also 1846, Nos. 
for 8rd January to 29th August, and 12th September; 1847, 
for 13th November and 18th December; 1848, for 15th July, 
26th August, 9th and 30th September, and 2nd December; 
1849, for 3rd February and llth August; 1850, for 19th 
January and 21st December; 1851, for 4th January and 24th 
May; 1853, for Ist January and 26th February; 1854, tor 
llth February, 15th April, and 30th December; 1855, for 
7th April; 1856, title page or index, and 27th December; 1857, © 
for 3rd, 10th, 17th, and 31st January, and 17th February; - 
1863, title page or index. 

Food Journal. Vol. i, No. 3 (1870); vol. iv, No. 37 (1873). 

Foreign Quarterly Review. Vols. xxxviand xxxvii. 1845-46. 

Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. (New York.) Vols. i to xii, ~ 
xv to xxvi, lxiv, ef seq. 

Investors’ Monthly Manual— 

(First series, 1865-70.) The first six numbers for 1865 and 
the complete vols. or numbers for 1866-70. 
New series, first three volumes, 1871-73. 

Nature. <A weekly illustrated Journal of Science. Vols. i—vii, 
and various odd numbers of subsequent vols. 

Pamphleteer, The (London, 1813-28). Vols. viii, xvi, xxvii—xxix. 

Post Magazine, Almanack and Insurance Directory, 1876, 1880. 

Sanitary Record. New series. Vol. 1. 

Simmond’s Colonial Magazine. Vols x—xil; and vol. xvi,. 

 Nos2) ebiseq: 

Social Science Review. New series, 1864. Vol. vi, Sept., Oct., 
Nov., Dec., 1866, and table of contents and 1867, et seq. 

The Daily Universal Register (afterwards the Times”). Several 
odd numbers for 1785 and 1786. 

The Times, for the whole of the years 1801, 1802, 1845, 1846, 
1847 and 1869. Also various odd numbers of the years 1815, 
1823, 1825, 1830, 1834-36, 1838-43, 1852-66, 1870-73, 1876, 
1877, and 1881. 

The County Companion, Diary, &c., for 1882, 1883, and 1884. 

The Municipal Corporations Companion, Diary, &c., for 1881, 
1882, 1883, and 1884. 
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THOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society — 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto the Statistical Society of 
London, the sum of £ , such legacy to be 








paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
bequeathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 


Nott A.—All gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 


money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise 





from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 





land, will be void, Gifts may be made by will of stock in 
the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other 
joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 


tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


Note B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 
purposes of the Society, or to the Society’s “Building 
Fund,” which has been recently established. 
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